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HERBERT  SPENCER. 


In  his  impressi7e  address  beside  the  coffin  of  the  late  Herbert 
Spencer — an  address  which  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  those 
of  ns  who  were  privileged  to  hear  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  slow  and 
stately  eloquence — Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  great  philosopher's  marvellous  powers  of  generalisation.  And 
he  was  right  in  so  doing,  for  it  is  precisely  here,  we  think,  that 
we  may  recognise  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  Spencer^a 
genius.  How  vast  were  the  range  and  sweep  of  his  mind,  and  how 
daring  yet  how  sure-footed  was  his  advance  from  facts  to  indaction, 
and  again  to  more  comprehensiTe  induction,  will  become  clear  to 
any  reader  who  watches  cIoEely  the  unfoldiog  of  his  argument  in 
almost  any  division  of  his  works.  Much  has  been  written  of  his 
encyclopoedic  knowledge,  illastrated  not  only  in  the  ten  volumes 
of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy^  but  also  in  his  numerous  disconnected 
assays,  in  which  he  discussed  with  apparently  equal  ease  and  cer- 
tainty, such  varied  subjects  as  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  animal 
worship,  architectural  types,  music,  railway  policy,  manners  and 
fashions,  and  representative  government.  Such  versatility  is  well 
calculated  to  cause  astonishment.  But  the  real  significance  of  it  is 
missed. if  no  due  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  in  treating  thus 
of  many  topics,  Spencer  made  important  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  nearly  all  of  them.  Specialists  in  almost  every  walk 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  b|Sit  ind  writers  on  astronomy, 
musical  theory,  and  literary  style,  nff  WBS  than  those  who  deal  with 
psychology  and  ethics,  find  it  necescflihy,  even  when  it  is  to  express 
disagreement,  to  take  his  speculations  and  condusious  under  con- 
aideration.  Why  is  this  ?  In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be 
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that  Spencer  wrote  as  a  specialist  himself  on  all  these  different 
themes — that  in  every  phase  and  aspect  of  life  dealt  with  in  the^ 
Synthetic  Sjstem,  from  the  most  abstract  questions  of  cosmology  at 
the  one  end,  to  the  most  trivial  details  of  savage  superstitions  at 
the  other,  his  own  position  shoald  have  been  that  of  pioneer  and 
original  investigator.  This  was  impossible.  The  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  value  possessed  by  nearly  all  his  writings,  even 
on  subjects  remote  from  the  great  highways  of  his  thought,  will 
ultimately  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  every 
problem  that  he  took  up,  not  only  enormous  erudition  and  the  rarest 
sagacity,  but  ulso,  and  in  particular,  that  wonderfol  generalising 
power  to  which  we  now  specially  refer.  It  seemed  as  if  in  hia 
hands  factp,  apparently  the  most  alien  and  disconnected,  discovered 
their  affinities  with  one  another,  and  entered  into  wholly  unexpected 
relationships  ;  as  if  the  phenomena  under  study  grouped  themselves 
of  their  own  accord  into  such  patterns  as  to  make  recognition  of 
the  laws  which  they  exemplified  inevitable.  The  finest  illustrations 
of  this  power  and  of  the  results  which  it  enabled  Spencer  to  achieve, 
are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Principles  of  Psychology  ;  but  ther& 
is  hardly  an  essay  or  chapter  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  writings 
in  which  some  noteworthy  instance  is  not  afforded. 

Approaching  his  philosophy  in  this  way,  we  reach  a  point  of 
view  from  which  both  the  salient  features  of  his  system  and  his 
characteristic  method  become  perfectly  clear.  The  object  which 
Spencer  set  out  to  accomplish  was  the  discovery  and  co-inordination  of 
those  most  general  laws  by  which  we  symbolise  the  processes  of  the 
Universe  as  we  know  these  under  the  limitations  of  our  own 
intelligence.  And  this  object  was  reached  primarily  by  a  long 
series  of  generalisations,  the  results  being  finally  knit  together,  in 
their  most  abstract  statement  s,  into  a  unified  and  coherent  whole. 
By  the  process  of  generalisation  the  various  sciences  advance  to  the 
establbhment  of  certain  comprehensive  laws  within  the  area  of  their 
own  phenomena.  But  such  special  results  remain  practically 
independent  of  one  another.  The  business  of  philosopbyj  as  con- 
ceived by  Spencer,  is  to  formulate  the  universal  laws  underlying 
all  such  special  laws,  and  thus  to  become  the  science  of  the  sciences ; 
for  '^  as  each  widest  generalisation  of  science  comprehends  and  con- 
solidates the  narrower  .generalisations  of  its  own  division,  so  the 
generalisations  of  philosophy  comprehend  and  consolidate  the  widest 
generalisations  of  science."  Philosophy  thus  represents  *'  the  final 
product  cf  that  process  which  begins  with  a  mere  colligation  of  crude 
observations,  goes  on  establishing  propositions  that  are  broader  and 
more  separated  from  particular  cases,  and  ends  in  universal 
propositions." 

Spencer's  greatest  achievement  in  generalisation  was  of  course 
his  formulation  of  the  great  law  of  Kvolution,  which  is  the  foupda- 
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tion  and  backbone  of  his  entire  body  of  thoagbt.  Of  the  relation 
of  this  law  to  those  universal  troths  which  constitute  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  his  system — the  persistence  of  force,  the  aoirormiry  of 
law,  the  indestroctibility  of  matter,  and  the  rhytLm  of  motion — ic 
is  hardly  necessary  here  to  speak,  for  this  is  a  point  which  can  have  r 
very  little  interest  for  any  one  save  the  special  student  of  philosophy. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  his  general  doctrine,  however,  which  has 
practical  importance,  and  which,  since  misconceptions  concerning  it 
are  rather  common,  calls  for  passing  remark.  It  is  often  supposed 
that,  as  a  universal  process,  Evolution  stands  alone  in  Spencer  t» 
systematic  treatment  of  life.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  a  necessary 
corollary  from  one  of  the  first  principles  just  referred  to-^the  law 
of  the  rhythm  of  motion — that  the  redistribution  of  matter  and 
motion  throughout  the  universe  and  in  all  its  parts,  should  comprise  » 
two  antagonistic  processes — the  one  tending  to  increasing  consolida- 
tion and  definiteness,  the  other  towards  diffosion  and  incoherence. 
The  former  is  Evolution,  the  latter  Dissolution  ;  the  one  is  the 
building,  the  other  the  destroying  force.  Thus  in  no  theory  of 
things — whether  we  consider  the  tiny  cycle  of  an  insect's  life,  or  the 
growth  and  decay  of  worlds — can  we  ignore  the  disintegrating  force 
by  which  sooner  or  later  the  work  of  Evolution  must  be  undone. 
But  as  upon  our  own  planet,  throughout  the  ages  of  which  we  know 
anything,  and  still  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  evolutionary  process 
which  has  been  and  remains  predominant,  it  is  upon  this  phase  of 
the  general  transformation  going  on  everywhere  about  us,  that  w& 
may  properly  fix  our  attentton.  And  the  Spencerian  philosophy^ ' 
broadly  considered,  is  the  philosophy  which  explains  the  universe  in 
terms  of  the  fundamental  law  of  Evolutioa,  which,  established  in  First « 
iVtnetp2e8,  was  then,  in  the  nine  succeeding  volumes  of  the  Synthetic 
System,  carried  forward  as  an  organon  into  the  domains  of  biology^ 
psychology,  sociology,  and  ethics. 

Let  us  take  this  crowning  achievement  of  Spencer's  inductive- 
powers,  and  try  to  show  how  by  generalisation  upon  generalisation ' 
the  complete  formula  of  Evolution  was  gradually  reached.  In  - 
marking  the  successive  stages  of  the  process,  we  shall  be  able  to* 
bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  method  pursued  by  Spencer  in. 
the  elabcnration  of  his  entire  system  of  thought. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  the  work  produced  by  him  between  1850  and 
I860 — ^that  is,  to  his  remarkable  series  of  preliminary  studies  from 
Social  StiUies  to  the  original  edition  of  First  Principles — ^that  we 
naturally  tum,^  and  in  these  the  development  of  his  thought  towards 

1  Readers  of  the  Wxstminstbb  Review  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  how 
many  of  Bpenctf'i  moet  important  essays  first  appeared  in  these  pages.  Among 
them  may  specially  be  mentioned  those  on  *'Tne  Philosophy  of  Style/'  *<Ovei* 
Legislation,"  *'  Manners  and  Fashion,"  "  Progress,  its  Law  and  Caase,''  **  Represen- 
ts^TO  Government,"  "S^teTamperings  with  Money  and  Banks,"  *'The  Morals  of 
Trade,"  *' The  Social  Organism."  **  The  Nebular  Hypothesis/'  and  <*  Parliamentary 
Reform." 
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the  concloaionB  finally  established  is  clearly  shovvn.  We  are  able, 
however,  to  supplement  this  record  by  an  outline  of  his  iatellectaal 
history  famished  ns  some  years  ago  by  Spencer  himself,  and  in 
what  follows  we  shall,  wherever  necessary,  make  use  of  this  impor- 
tant document 

It  will  be  remembered  first  that^  unlike  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
Spencer  approached  the  general  problem  of  Evolution  not  from  the 
biological,  but  from  the  sociological  and  ethical  side.  His  interest 
to  begin  with,  and  his  chief  interest  throughout,  was  in  man  and 
the  practical  questions  connected  with  man's  life,  and  no  matter 
how  far  afield  his  inquiries  sometimes  took  him,  the  direct  human 
bearings  of  his  philosophy  were  never  absent  from  his  mind.  His 
first  conception  of  Evolution,  therefore,  was  under  the  limited  form 
of  progress,  or  the  evolution  of  mao,  individually  and  in  society ; 
and  the  question — what  is  progress  ?  was  the  question  which  at 
the  outset  he  set  himself  to  answer.  Bis  first  reply  is  to  be  found 
in  Social  Statics,  historically  interesting  not  only  because  it  opens 
his  own  work,  but  also  because,  as  we  hardly  think  he  himself 
realised,  it  points  back  in  many  ways  to  the  speculations  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  that  volume,  as  he  told  us,  was  contained 
the  simple  nucleus  of  his  system.  Life  was  there  regarded  as  a 
'*  tendency  towards  individuation  "  (the  phrase  itself  was  borrowed 
from  Coleridge,  or  Coleridge  in  turn  had  taken  it  from  the  Germans), 
and  progress  was  interpreted  as  the  fulfilment  of  this  tendency. 
But  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  '^  individuation  "  is  not  a 
aimple,  but  a  compound  process,  since  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
means  the  more  and  more  sharply  defined  separation  of  parts  in  an 
organism,  on  the  other  hand  it  implies  closer  relationship  among 
such  separating  parts,  or  increasing  unity  of  organisation.  Low 
types  of  animals,  as  he  already  saw,  are  ccmposed  of  many  like 
parts  not  mutually  dependent,  while  higher  animals  are  composed  of 
parts  that  are  unlike  and  are  mutually  dependent.  This,  be  wrote, 
*'  was  an  induction  which  I  had  reached  in  the  course  of  biological 
studies — mainly,  I  fancy,  while  attending  Professor  Owen's  lectures 
on  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton."  From  this  generalisation  he  at  once 
passed  on  to  the  further  generalisation  that  the  same  statement 
holds  good  not  only  of  individual  organisms,  but  also  of  societies, 
after  which,  joining  these  two  separate  inductions,  he  reached  the 
wider  conclusion  that  this  law  was  not  special,  but  general.  Two 
years  later  he  fell  in  with  Yon  Baer's  well-known  principle  "  that 
the  series  of  changes  gone  through  during  the  development  of  a 
seed  into  a  tree,  or  an  ovum  into  an  animal,  constitute  an  advance 
from  homogeneity  of  structure  to  heterogeneity  of  structure." 
This  principle  harmonised  completely  with  the  conceptions  already 
reached,  and  while  it  did  not  play  the  important  part  it  is  commonly 
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aasnmed  to  have  played  in  the  deTelopment  of  his  ideas,  it  was  of 
great  serrice  to  him  at  the  time.  By  famishing  him  with  the 
compact  expression  ^'from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity/'  it  gave 
him  a  oonvenient  intellectual  implement,  since  (to  quote  from  his 
letter)  "  by  its  brevity  and  its  applicability  to  all  orders  of 
phenomena,  it  served  for  thinking  much  better  than  the  preceding 
generalisation,  which  contained  the  same  essential  thought." 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  however  useful  it  may  have  been  to  him 
in  other  ways,  Von  Baer's  law  misled  him  by  fixing  his  attention 
upon  one  side  only — the  more  conspicuous  side — of  the  two-fold 
evolutionary  process,  the  tendency  towards  ever-increasing  com- 
plexity. Now  it  is  clear  that,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ence increase  in  mutual  dependence  among  the  parts  of  an  organism, 
this  tendency  must  inevitably  lead  not  to  progress,  but  to  dis» 
organisation.  But  this  all-important  truth,  though  it  never  entirely 
dropped  out  of  Spencer's  thought,  was  for  the  time  being  neglected 
by  him,  the  process  of  differentiation  (or  the  setting  up  of  differ- 
ences within  an  organism)  having  taken  full  possession  of  his  mind. 
Thus  in  his  Essay  on  ''  Progress  :  its  Law  and  Cause,"  first  published 
in  this  Review  in  April  1857,  he  sought  to  expand  Von  Baer's  general- 
isation into  a  complete  statement  of  Evolution  at  large,  the  change 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  being  alone  recognised.  Nor 
had  he  got  beyond  this  point  when  he  began  work  on  the  Synthetic 
System,  for  in  the  first  edition  of  First  Principles,  again,  the  process- 
of  integration  was  overlooked,  and  Evolution  was  made  to  consist 
merely  in  increase  of  heterogeneity. 

But  now  Spencer  realised  his  mistake.  The  law  of  Evolution 
as  thus  enunciated  was,  indeed,  a  law  of  Evolution,  but  not 
the  complete  law,  since  evidently  there  are  many  transformations 
from  simplicity  to  complexity  which  are  not  changes  in  the 
line  of  Evolution.  In  other  words,  while  all  Evolution  implies 
increasing  heterogeneity,  all  increasing  heterogeneity  does  not 
imply  Evolution.  When,  then,  does  development  in  complexity, 
mean  Evolution,  and  when  doos  it  not  ?  This  was  the  question  hy 
which  Spencer  now  found  himself  confronted,  and  the  answer  to  it 
was  reached  by  the  revival  of  that  principle  of  integration  which  for 
a  time  he  had  allowed  to  slip  out  of  sight.  When  increasing 
complexity  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  increase  of  dependence 
among  the  parts  of  an  organism,  then  and  only  then  is  the  change 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  Evolution.  Still  pursuing  the  method 
of  generalisation,  Spencer  finally  established  the  conclusion  that 
Evolution  is  the  process  which  brings  about  multiformity  in 
uni^ — ^the  multiformity  arising  from  differentiation  (or  the  growth 
of  unlikeneeses  among  parte);  the  unity  from  the  integration 
of  those  parts,  through  mutual  dependence,  into  a  more  and  more 
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coherent  whole.  Hence  his  world-famone  forme 
which  thns,  after  all,  tarns  oat  to  be  by  no  means 
first  tight  it  possibly  looks. 

It  moat,  of  coarse,  be  added  that  when  he  had 
his  complete  law  of  Eyolntiou  by  a  series  of  ioducti 
not  allow  his  results  to  remain  in  the  inductive  stsg* 
to  giye  a  rational  explanation  of  the  Evolution  of  t 
this  necessitated  the  re-statement  of  bis  law,  and  all 
in  deductive  form.     When  bis   ^  many  small  induct 
merged  in  his  **  largest    indoction "    (we   are  her^ 
own    account),    he    found    awaiting    him    behind 
induction"  the  inevitable  qoestions — TFA^  these  ti 
Why  these  processes?    Why  there  laws?  and  in  a 
tjuestions  he   passed    from    empirical   generalisatioi 
principles,    and   from     these  again    to   his    founda 
pesistence  of  force.     "  So   yoa  see,*'   he  wrote  us, 
'began  by  being  inductivey  and  ended  by  being  dedu( 
'  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  meUiod  followed." 

The  majority  of  readers  wiU,  however,  hardly  car 
'  master  through  these  remoter  stages  of  his  thougl 
doubtless,  the  chief  interest  of  the  Spencerian  ] 
be  found  to  lie  in  its  detailed  applications  of  the  law 
the  phenomena  of  life,  mind,  and  society,  and  in  th 
truths  which  are  thus  everywhere  brought  to  light. 

Of  the  majestic  structure  which  Spencer  reared  c 
mental  conception  of  Evolution,  it  is  no  part  of  our  ] 
'  to  speak.  The  question  has  already  been  raised  as 
or  how  little,  of  the  ten  bulky  volumes  in  which  hi 
unfolded  is  destined  to  endure  amid  the  new  century'i 
of  knowledge  and  inevitable  development  of  thoug 
too  early  to  put  this  question,  for  time  alone  will  sho 
we  think  that  the  tendency  at  the  moment  is  genei 
estimate  the  importance  of  his  labours,  and  the  perc 
many  of  his  conclusions.  But  however  this  may  b 
that  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  has  already  taken  il 
the  world's  greatest  works,  and  that  Spencer's  na 
among  those  of  the  immortals. 
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THE   FANTASTIC   FALLACY  OF  AN 

EMPIRE   BUILDER. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  MR.  CHA.MBERLAIN. 


THROUonouT  the  commercial  world  Great  BiibaiQ  is  the  only  con- 
eiderabie  coontry  that  has  in  her  strong  common  sense  steadfastly 
cepndiated  a  protective  policy.  The  re^t  of  the  great  commnnities 
liave  encircled  their  shores  and  their  borders  with  barriers  of 
protective  tariffs  based  on  the  strangest  idea  ever  conceived  by  a 
topsy-tnnry  brain. 

To-day,  Protection  is  raising  its  head  again  in  Eogland,  and  the 
most  powerful  political  leader  of  the  hour  stands  as  its  chief  exponent. 
Never  did  a  Napoleon  conceive  simpler  or  more  sufficient  strategies 
than  he,  never  did  a  Peter  the  Hermit  preach  more  rousingly  or 
more  energetically.  Dazzled  by  the  splendid  barbary  of  a  mighty 
Empire,  he  has  stepped  into  the  areua  armed  with  tie  keeneit 
weapons  of  persuasive  oratory,  behind  which  he  can  laugh  to  scorn 
the  old  methods  of  half-hearted  and  poor-policied  Free  Traders, 
whose  limited  imaginations  get  no  further  than  the  adv:cacy  of 
revenue  and  non-protective  taxes. 

Rightly  did  Mr.  Chamberlain  style  the  present  system  of  revenue 
tariffs  as  rude,  brntal,  and  unscientific ;  but,  thanks  be  to  the  Grode, 
Chey  do  not  constitute  Free  Trade,  for  the  beauty  of  true  Free 
Trade  brings  out  the  real  science  of  tazatioo,  before  the  regal 
splendour  of  which  both  revenue  tariffs  and  protective  tariffs  pale 
like  the  silver  stars  before  the  rising  of  the  morning  sun.  I  hope, 
with  as  firm  and  fair  a  hand  as  may  be,  to  expose  the  fallaoieB  of 
both  protective  and  revenue  tariffs  ;  and  if  the  splendid  weapon  of 
absolute  Free  Trade  be  but  in  'prentice  hands,  the  merit  of  the 
victory  will  with  stronger  reason  lie  with  Free  Trade  itself. 

What  is  the  system  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  attacks  ?  It  is  the 
existing  system  of  revenue  or  non-protective  tariffs  on  imports.  I£ 
he  is  right  in  calling  it  rude,  brutal,  and  unscientific,  he  ia 
absolutely  and  emphatically  wrong  in  caliing  it  Free  Trade.  If  it 
were  not  that  the  pretentious  party  (the  Liberal  party)  calls  itself 
the  Free  Trade  party,  whereas  it  is  really  the  party  of  revenue  tarifii, 
ihis  fallacy  could  not  have  passed  muster  among  a  gproup  of  the 
▼driest  political  tyroes. 
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Imports  are  divided  into  two  dasaes — (a)  goods  which  compete 
with  similar  home-manafactared  goods,  and  {h)  goods  nothing 
similar  to  which  is  prodaced  in  the  importing  conntry .  An  import 
tariff  on  the  former  naturally  places  the  foreigner  at  a  dif  advantage, 
and  '*  protects "  the  home  indostry  by  enabling  the  home 
manafactarer  to  get  a  better  price  for  his  prodactions.  An  import 
tariff  on  the  latter  cannot  protect  any  home  mannfactnre?,  as  there 
are  none  to  protect. 

The  Unionist  advocates  tarifib  on  the  first  section  of  imports,  ix.y 
protective  tariffs.  The  Liberal  advocates  the  maintenance  of  tariff:i 
on  the  second  section,  t^.,  revenue  or  non-protective  tariffs.  The 
Fret  Trader  proper  advocates  the  abstJiite  sicccpiivj  aicay  of  oil  import 
tariffs.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  fighting  is  therefore  not  Free 
Trade,  but  a  system  of  revenue  tariffs.  And  the  men  who  have 
hitherto  opposed  him  are  not  Free  Traders,  they  are  revenoe-tariff 
men.  That  is  the  reason  why  I,  as  a  no-tarifi  rro.H,  issue  the 
present  challenge  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Party  leaders  (and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  still  one  in  fact)  are  fond 
of  catchy  sentences  and  words.  It  was  a  master-trick  to  drop  the 
word  '*  Protection,"  to  which  so  much  opprobrium  has  hitherto  clung 
in  English  thought,  to  replace  it  by  the  more  attractive  "  Preferential 
Tariffs."  The  new  word  is  undoubtedly  better  suited  to  the  present 
controversy,  involving  as  it  does  the  interests  of  many  oountriee 
instead  of  one  country  only.  It  is  however  at  bottom  the  Eamethin^^ 
as  *'  Protection,"  as  I  hope  now  to  show. 

A  protective  tariff  is  a  tariff  on  imports  when  tlw  same  kind  o/ 
goods  are  prcdiiced  within  the  importing  country.  In  a  vast  country 
like  the  United  States,  where  nearly  everything  is  or  may  be 
produced,  protective  tariffs  may  be  levied  on  nearly  everything 
which  is  iiAported.  But  in  smaller  England  the  range  of  protective 
tarifis  is  far  narrower,  because  of  our  more  limited  productive 
opportunities.  If,  however,  we  extend  the  policy  of  Protection  to 
the  whole  British  Empire,  instead  of  restricting  it  to  Great  Britaio^ 
the  range  of  possibly  protective  tariffs  becomes  as  great  as  in  the 
United  Stater,  or  even  greater. 

Such  an  extension  necessitates  our  treating  the  Empire  as  a  unit, 
instead  of  as  a  number  of  separate  countries.  So  that  a  tarifr  on 
British  imports  which  is  not  protective  so  far  as  EogUsh  industry  is 
concerned  (there  being  none)  may  become  protective  to  some 
colonial  industry,  on  condition  that  whilst  the  tariff  be  maintained 
towards  the  foreigner,  it  be  mitigated  or  taken  away  for  the  Colony. 
If  we  had  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  the  Empire  would  virtually 
be  one  country.  All  (or  nearly  all)  revenue  tariffs  in  England 
would  become  protective  tariffs  for  some  part  of  the  Empire.  For 
instance :  the  tax  on  tea  is  a  revenue  tariff  at  present ;  there  is  no 
tea-growing  industry  in  England  to  protect.     But  if  we  U  ave  tbe 
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tax  standing  on  Chinese  tea^  and  take  it  off  Indian  tea,  our  re^enae 
tea  tax  becomes  immediately  a  protective  tax  on  Indian  tea. 

The  distinction  between  ^^  preferential  tariffs  "  and  ^'  protective 
tariffs  "  is  therefore  illogical  and  worthless.  If  we  treat  the  different 
States  composing  the  United  States  of  America  as  so  many  colonies, 
we  see  at  once  ho^  trne  this  is.  They  are  contignons  colonies^ 
instead  of  being  separated  by  water.  Bat  that  is  a  matter  of  no 
conseqaence,  as  some  of  their  parts  are  f  ally  three  thousand  miles 
away  from  each  other.  What  is  a  revenue  tariff  in  one  State 
protects  the  industry  of  another  State,  but  has  the  same  title  to  be 
called  "  preferential "  as  any  proposition  Mr.  Chamberlain  may 
bring  forward. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  is  a^ 
protective  one.  Whether  it  be  protective  as  applied  to  the  Empire,, 
or  only  protective  as  applied  to  Great  Britain,  does  not  change  the 
main  fact  of  its  being  protective.  It  is  not  my  present  object  to* 
examine  the  effect  of  protective  tariff:).  My  first  aim  is  to  examine 
the  idea  on  which  they  are  based.  Their  consequences  will  be  all 
the  easier  to  trace  afterwards. 

The  grand  aim  of  protective  tarij^s  is  to  reduce  imports.  If 
Protectioniets  can  stop  things  being  brought  into  the  country,  or 
hamper  the  bringing  io,  or  reduce  the  quantity  brought  in,  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  efforts.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
Protectionists  wish  to  reduce  exports  to  the  same  amount.  On  th& 
contrary,  they  make  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  exports.  It  is  said 
of  a  certain  American  Senator  that  he  would  stop  advocating 
protective  tariffs  when  America  could  supply  herself  with  everything 
and  stUl  sell  to  other  countries.  This  is  an  acute  form  of  the  folly  with 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  afflicted  in  a  smaller  dose,  and  I  hope 
presently  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  simply  note  that  the  rationale  of  Pro- 
tection is  that  it  is  good  for  a  country  to  decrease  her  imports  and 
to  increase  her  exports. 

The  idea  that  exports  should  exceed  imports  passes  current  to* 
day  among  nearly  all  classes  of  politicians,  and  it  underlies  as  a  self- 
evident  assumption  nearly  every  argument  employed  by  the  Protec- 
tionist party.  The  theory  is  of  course  of  more  use  to  them  than  to 
any  one  els<*,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  appealing  in  a  certain  sense 
to  large  classes  of  men  whose  interests  lie  in  the  export  business. 
As,  however,  I  am  appealing  to  the  nation,  I  hope  to  convioce  all  that 
this  idea  is  as  false  as  it  is  foolish. 

Exports  are  merchandise  which  we  send  out  of  the  country. 
Imports  are  merchandise  which  are  brought  into  the  country.  The- 
idea  that  exports  should  exceed  imports  therefore  means  that  we- 
ahould  send  more  out  of  the  country  than  we  bring  into  it.  It  ia- 
however  not  merely  held  that  we  should  send  out  much  and  get 
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little  iD,bnt  that  we  eend  oat  the  maximnm  and  get  in  the  minimam. 
The  ideal  of  the  greatest  possible  exports  is  the  complement  of  that 
4)f  the  least  possible  imports.  In  other  words,  it  is  held  to  be  a  sign 
of  commercial  prosperity  in  a  coaotry  that  it  should  send  away  as 
mnch  merchandise  as  possible  while  receiving  the  smallest  quantity 
possible  from  other  countries ;  and  a  sign  of  cDmmercial  poverty  and 
decadence,  that  it  shonld  send  away  as  little  merchandise  as  possible 
while  receiving  as  moch  as  possible  from  other  countries. 

According  to  this  statement  of  affairs,  a  rich  cmintry  is  one  which 
^ives  mtcch  and  receives  little.  It  follows  from  the  same  starting- 
point  that  a  poor  country  is  one  which  gives  little  and  gets  much. 
These  definitions  are  startling  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  I  cannot 
<x>nceive  by  what  magic  of  thought  the  Protectionist  can  avoid  being 
.  struck,  by  the  fact  of  their  strangeness  and  absurdity.  Still  how  can 
one  avoid  the  conclusion,  given  the  initial  idea  that  exports  should 
•be  superior  to  imports ? 

The  comparative  of  a  rich  country  (a  richer  one)  would  be  a 
oommunity  which  gave  a  great  deal  and  received  very  little.  The 
superlative  (the  richest  country)  would  similarly  be  a  community 
which  gave  everything  and  got  nothing.  This  may  be  reduction  to  the 
absurd,  but  I  would  point  out  that  I  have  stuck  quite  closely  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Protectionist  as  it  is  expressed  or  understood  in  a 
thousand  speeches  and  articles  every  day. 

A  rich  community  is  indisputably  one  which  has  within  its  midst 

41  great  quantity  of  merchandise  at  its  disposition.     If,  therefore,  it 

'  sends  much  of  this  merchandise  out  of  its  midst  and  receives  little 

back,  its  store  of  goods  must  be  reduced,  and  it  must  therefore  be 

poorer  for  following  out  the  idea  that  exports  should  be  superior  to 

imports.     If  it  send  away  its  whole  store  of  goods  and  get  back 

none,  its  riches  will  be  at  zero,  instead  of  being  at  their  zenith  as 

they  should  be  according  to  the  protective  theory.     This  is  quite 

•olear.     Of  course,  the  practical  politician  meets  such  evident  truths 

with  his  usual  scorn  of  mere  ''  theories/'  and  proceeds  to  place  before 

the  9oantrylong  rows  of  figures.    We  know,  however,  that  statistics 

are  dangerous  things  to  deal  with,  and  that  the  statistical  depart- 

-  menta  of  customs  houses  are  not  quite  perfection.     We  also  know 

'  that  figures  may  have  more  than  one  explanation.     This  I  hope  to 

show  presently. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  facts  of  the  case  shows  that  the  Protec- 
jtionist  idea  is  wrong.  A  rich  community  should  import  much  and 
-export  little.  Its  imports  should  exceed  its  exports.  It  is,  how- 
•ever,  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  having  seen  this  fact ; 
we  must  make  it  clear  for  every  one.  Let  us  try  and  clear  the 
question  of  its  difficulties  by  simplifying  it.  Let  us  take  a  "  com- 
munity of  one  man.''  A  shipwrecked  sailor  is  thrown  on  an  island. 
•He  lives  by  dint  of  hard  toil.     He  kills  wild  goats  and  pigs,  and 
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enares  birds.  He  gathers  eggs  and  catches  fish.  He  placks  frait 
and  gathers  nats.  He  makes  clothes  with  difficolty^  and  bailds  la 
hnt  and  a  boat  after  long  and  painfal  efforts. 

Now  let  ns  sappose  that  this  island,  hitherto  unknown^  ill  at 
length  discovered.  And  strange  to  say,  people  agree  to  leave  the 
flhipwrecked  mariner  in  peace ;  nobody  asks  him  for  any  rent  on  his 
island.  Farther,  he  refuses  to  leave  his  dominions,  and  decides  to 
trade  with  any  ships  that  may  pass. 

A  ship  comes  along  and  offers  him  knivep,  tools,  pistols,  and  the 
thoasand  accessories  of  civilisation,  against  his  fmit,  nats,  eggs, 
goats,  pigs,  birds  and  fish.  The  things  offered  cost  little,  and  fresh 
meat  and  frnit  are  rare  in  mid-ocean.  The  people  on  the  ship, 
therefore,  offer  to  the  solitary  islander  many  things  in  exchange  for 
a  few  things.  The  disproportion  may  not  be  very  remarkable  to  the 
people  on  the  ship,  bat  to  the  man  on  the  island  it  is  remarkable. 
He  spent  six  months  making  a  boat  which  pats  his  life  in  constant 
danger,  and  here  is  a  good  one  offered  for  a  day's  work.  He  spent 
a  week  catting  a  tree  dov^n  with  a  sharp  stone,  and  here  is  an  axe 
that  will  do  the  work  in  a  day  with  less  fatigne ;  and  the  axe  can 
be  had  for  an  armfal  of  frait  easily  gathered.  He  gets  a  good  knife 
to  skin  animals  with,  in  exchange  for  a  cocoanat,  which  will  save 
him  heaps  of  trouble.  In  exchange  for  a  single  pig,  he  has  clothes 
which  protect  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  He  may 
bnild  a  hnt  which  will  be  almost  perfection  with  the  tools  now  pnt 
'  into  his  hands  and  save  time  in  doing  it.  And  so  on  throngh  an 
interminable  list  of  good  bargains. 

What  is  the  state  of  his  imports  and  exports  ?  Evidently  he  gets 
more  than  he  gives.  That  is,  his  imports  exceed  his  exports.  Now, 
this  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Protectionist  idea.  Is  oar  ship- 
wrecked man  richer  or  poorer  ?  Evidently  he  is  richer.  I  take  this 
flide  of  the  question,  but  it  is  quite  the  same  to  me  whether  I  pictnre 
him  with  high  imports  and  low  exports,  or  the  contrary.  What  I 
want  to  bring  oat,  however,  is,  that  if  his  imports  (what  he  gets) 
exceed  his  exports  (what  he  gives)  he  is  the  richer  for  it,  and  that 
if  his  exports  (what  he  gives)  exceed  his  imports  (what  he  gets)  he 
'is  the  poorer  for  it. 

One  can  imagine  a  conversation  between  our  Robinson  and  a 
Protectionist,  as  thus : 

Protectionist.  "  Now  look  here ;  I  can  quite  see  that  your  imports 
are  too  high  and  your  exports  too  low.  If  you  don't  stop  people 
bringing  you  things,  you'll  be  ruined.  Already  a  period  of  indus- 
trial depression  seems  to  have  set  in.  You're  doing  very  little  abont 
here." 

JRobinson.  "  Great  Scott,  what  on  earth  do  yon  mean  by  all  this 
Jargon  of  imports,  exports  and  industrial  depression  ?  I  thought  I 
-Was  doing  splendidly.     I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life." 
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Protectionist.  "My  dear  fellow,  that  is  a  mere  theory.  Yonr 
industry  is  bonnd  to  soffer.  Don't  yon  see  that  yon  are  baying 
ever  so  much  and  selling  ever  so  little  ?  It  is  easy  to  predict  that 
at  this  rate  yon  will  simply  be  standiDg  idle,  instead  of  having  g^d 
floarisbiog  industries." 

Robinson.  "  I  don't  care  a  fig  abont  my  industry,  what  I  want  i» 
results.  I  want  to  get  as  much  for  my  work  as  I  can,  and  do  a» 
little  as  possible,  or  jast  what  is  necessary  to  live  comfortably." 

Protectionist.  **  My  poor  deluded  man,  if  I  didn't  believe  that 
Free  Traders  were  really  a  myth,  I  should  fancy  one  had  got  hold 
of  you.  Tou  eeem  to  think  that  yon  pay  for  your  imports  with 
your  exports.  That  is  a  delusion  of  the  older  economists.  The  idea 
has  been  exploded  long  ago.  To-day,  we  want  facts  and  figures. 
Theories  and  principles  are  all  out  of  date." 

Rohinsoii.  ^'  If  by  imports  you  mean  what  I  get  and  by  exports 
what  I  give,  then  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  I  pay  for  my  imports 
by  my  exports,  and  that  the  ships  which  pass  are  paid  for  the  things 
I  get  from  them  by  my  exports.  If  that  is  not  so  in  your  coontry, 
you  mxist  get  things  for  nothing^  or  give  them  for  nothing.  Nobody 
is  more  desirous  of  getting  things  for  nothing  than  I  am,  and  if  some 
kind  of  arrangement  conld  be  made  which  would  help  me  to  do 
this  I  guess  you'll  make  a  convert  of  me.*' 

The  Protectionist,  finding  further  argument  useless  on  such  a 
stubborn  person,  retires  in  high  dudgeon.  Now,  if  in  a  "  community 
of  one  "  it  is  better  for  imports  to  exceed  exports,  how  does  it  come 
about  that  the  reverse  should  be  held  to  be  the  case  in  a  community 
of  forty  miUions  ? 

The  reason  will  be  found  in  the  argument  used  by  Bobinson,  and 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  a  pernicious  fact  that  imports  are  nat  alivays 
paid  for  by  exports  when  imports  are  higher  than  exports,  and  thai 
exports  aye  not  always  paid  for  by  imports  when  exports  are  higher 
than  imports.  The  argument  used  by  Bobinson  is  true  :  we  either- 
get  things  for  nothing,  or  give  them  for  nothing. 

In  order  to  trace  thes)  facts  in  a  simple  way,  we  have  merely 
to  follow  in  imagination  the  events  of  our  little  fable  about  Bobinson,. 
as  when  the 'commercial  facts  with  which  we  are  dealing  have  been 
made  clear  by  tracing  their  action  in  a  simple  case,  it  will  be  easy 
to  show  tbeir  influence  in  complicated  ones. 

Let  U3  suppose  then  that  Bobinson  is  not  only  left  to  his  island^ 
but  that  he  is  acknowledged  as  being  a  separate  and  independent, 
republic  by  the  Powers.  Let  us  further  suppose  the  existence  of 
another  island  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the  first  one,  which  is 
occupied  not  by  one,  but  by  two  men,  who  are  likewise  recognised  as- 
an  independent  republic  by  the  Powers. 

These  two  men  decide  that  Bobinson's  island  is  a  nuisance,  and 
they  declare  war  on  Bobinson.     They  pretend  to  send  him  word  o£ 
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their  decision  by  means  of  a  passing  ship,  and  one  day  they  set  off 
on  their  expedition.  They  surprise  Robinson,  who  is  dasting  his 
pots,  sharpening  his  tools,  cleaning  his  instrnment?,  &c.  He  is  set 
npon  vigorously,  badly  knocked  about,  and  finally  reduced  to  power- 
lessness.  In  the  fight,  however,  the  two  other  men  have  been  hurt. 
In  anger  they  break  his  instruments  and  his  potp.  They  throw  his 
tools  and  goods  into  the  sea.  And  then  they  proceed  to  draw  up  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

Robinson  must  pay  them  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  just  as 
France  paid  Germany  millions  of  francs.  Robinson  has  no  money 
(doesn't  need  such),  bat  finally  agrees  to  recognise  any  duly  signed 
papers  coming  from  his  conquerors  up  to  the  tune  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  give  his  goat?,  pigs,  fruit,  eggs,  &c.,  against  these 
papers,  without  asking  (naturally)  anything  in  return  ! 

For  some  time  afterwards,  Robinson  is  in  a  bad  way.  He  has 
to  replace  his  lost  goods,  and  his  damaged  pots  and  instruments, 
&c.  Not  only  this,  but  ships  which  pass  only  give  him  papers 
signed  by  the  other  two  men,  in  return  for  his  fresh  meat  and  fruit, 
&c.  So  he  finds,  poor  man,  that  his  exports  are  increasing  with  a 
vengeance,  while  his  imports  not  only  do  not  increase,  but  actually 
diminish.  So  he  grows  gradually  poorer,  and  curses  the  triumph  of 
the  protective  theory  (beg  pardon,  fact),  for  he  doesn't  find  it  to 
work  in  his  favour.  He  has  a  terrible  job  to  get  sufficient  knives, 
books,  &c.,  now  that  his  war  indemnity  has  to  be  paid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  (republic  duly  recogpised !)  who  beat 
him  get  good  things  from  passing  ships  by  simply  handing  signed 
pieces  of  paper  on  Robinson.  Their  imports  go  on  whether  they 
«fxport  or  not.  In  fact  they  can  for  some  time  increase  their  imports 
and  absolutely  export  nothing. 

This  makes  the  balance  up.  A  few  years  afterwards  Robinson 
has  just  nicely  recovered  from  the  blow,  when  a  new  calamity  befalls 
him.  The  British  Grovemment,  finding  him  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  foreign  Powers  (!),  decide  to  extend  their  protection  to  him.  They 
annex  his  territory  nominally,  leaving  him  perfect  master  of  his 
island  in  the  meanwhile. 

But  Britain  cannot  possibly  protect  its  possessions  for  nothing. 
And  Robinson  is  asked  to  pay  ''home  charges''  (just  like  India  !) 
for  this  protection.  In  order  to  facilitate  his  sending  value  to  the 
Government,  a  financier  induces  him  to  open  a  banking  account  in 
London.  A  cheque  book  is  given  him,  and  a  thousand  pounds  are 
deposited  in  the  bank  for  him. 

When  the  *'  home  charges  "  (how  sweet  a  name  for  taxes !)  are  due, 
the  Government  make  a  draft  on  Robinson's  banker,  and  the 
banker  makes  a  draft  on  Robinson.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  finan- 
cial matters  this  draft  eventually  comes  into  the  hands  of  somebody 
on  a  ship  passing  Robinson's  way,  nnd  Robinson  pays  the  amonnt  in 
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goats,  pig0,  fruit,  &c.,  withont  getting  anything  in  return  save  a 
paper  showing  that  his  ''  home  charges  "  are  at  last  definitely  paid. 

This  new  governmental  operation  increases  his  exports  in  fine 
style ;  but  for  these  exports  he  gets  no  imports  (only  a  paper),  and 
he  curses  once  more  the  odious  triumph  of  the  Protective  theory  (or 
fact !).  He  can,  however,  get  on  by  working  a  little  harder,  but  he 
probably  feels  the  necessity  of  being  protected  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  BO  he  grins  (or  groans)  and  bears  it.  Bat  misfortune  ever  over- 
takes the  brave  worker,  and  Destiny  smiles  her  evil  smile  as  Bhe 
sees  his  exports  increasing  and  his  imports  stationary,  or  decreasing. 

A  Lord  has  spoken  in  the  House,  and  a  new  measure  has  been 
passed.  (The  House  of  Commons  agreed  like  lambs !)  The  good 
old  Common  Enclosure  Bights,  so  hoary  with  age,  have  received  new 
extensions.     Bobinson's  isle  is  to  be  enclosed ! 

The  Lord  who  ''  encloses  "  the  island  sends  over  an  agent  nulli- 
fying all  old  understandings,  and  dissolving  the  originally  independent 
republic  Bobinson  was  proud  of.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  agent 
fixes  the  rent  of  the  island  (not  very  high  for  a  start),  and  retires, 
leaving  Bobinson  to  his  reflections ! 

Bobinson  (like  all  other  workers,  he  has  a  wonderful  amount  of 
patience)  does  not  remove.  He  sticks  stolidly  to  his  island,  and 
awaits  the  coming  blow.  It  comes  with  the  next  ship.  Goats, 
pigs,  fruits,  nutp,  eggs,  &c.,  are  demanded.  All  these  are  so  many 
exports.  But  there  are  no  imports  in  return.  Oh,  dear  no. 
Bobinson  simply  receives  his  receipt  for  the  rent,  or  a  credit  note  on 
the  bank  from  whom  the  rent  has  been  drawn  in  cash,  and  which 
has  come  round  to  Bobinson  with  the  unfailing  certainty  of  sunrise. 

It  would  be  useless  to  follow  our  Bobinson  through  the  smaller 
incidents  induced  by  varying  factors  in  imports  and  exports.  What 
I  have  principally  to  say  has  now  been  said. 

It  follows  from  this  little  experiment  that  under  a  healthy  r6gime 
imports  should  be  greater  than  exports.  It  is  seen  that  exports  are 
increased  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  exporting  country,  They  go 
out  in  payment  of  debts  contracted  for  wars,  they  go  out  in  pay- 
ment of  war  indemnities,  they  go  out  in  payment  of  taxes  to  another 
country.  And  in  return  for  <dl  tJiese  exports,  thiyre  are  tw  imjyorts 
whatever.  Lastly,  and  most  markedly,  fruitless  exports  {i.e.  for  which 
no  imports  are  returned)  are  made  in  payment  of  rent  on  land. 

Now,  commerce  as  I  wnderstaml  it,  is  an  exchange  of  commodities^ 
How  often  this  definition  is  given  with  that  ease  and  glibness  which 
is  the  result  of  habit !  Commerce  is,  if  you  will,  an  cccJiange  oj 
exports  for  imports.  That  is,  true  commerce  is  to  send  out  exports  for 
which  imports  are  brought  back  to  tJtc  same  value.  To  send  out 
exports  in  payment  of  taxes,  of  war  indemnities,  and  of  rent  is  not 
8ommerce«  There  is  no  exchange.  And  where  there  is  no  exchange 
there  is  no  commerce* 
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I  will  not  ask  whether  it  is  known  how  mnch  of  the  Irish  exports 
are  caused  by  the  absentee  landlords.  The  fact  is  clear  (whatever 
the  amonnt  may  be),  and  Irish  exports  are  greater  than  they  oaght 
to  be  in  proportion.  I  will  not  ask  how  many  millions  of  dollars  are 
drawn  from  the  United  States  by  landlords  in-  London.  The  fact  is 
dear  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  are  greater  than  they 
onght  to  be  in  proportion.  I  will  not  ask  how  mnch  India  p^ys  in 
<*home  charges"  ;  the  fact  remains  that  her  exports  are  greater  than 
they  ought  to  be  in  proportion. 

We  have  a  new  Blue-book,  and  know  how  moch  we  export  aud 
how  much  we  import.  But  who  will  show  us  how  much  of  our  exports 
are  really  commercial  (sent  out  against  imports  of  like  value),  and 
how  much  of  our  imports  are  really  commercial  (received  in 
exchange  for  exports  of  like  value)?  If  we  knew  this,  we  should 
know  exactly  how  much  trade  we  are  doing.  We  should  also  know 
how  much  of  oar  so-called  commerce  is  uoproductive,  i.e.,  we  should 
see  how  much  of  oar  exports  are  fruitless  (bring  no  return  in 
imports),  and  to  what  extent  our  imports  have  rendered  the  exports 
of  other  countries  uuprodactive  (they  having  received  nothing  in 
return  for  them  from  our  country).  In  one  word  :  Iiaw  much  real 
business  are  we  doing  as  a  nation,  and  to  what  extent  are  we  imposed 
upon  iy  others,  or  do  we  impose  on  them  ?  This  would  be  a  good  basis 
fbr  a  Blue-book  on  real  trade,  i,e,  on  the  interchaTige  of  products,  and 
not  on  their  giving. 

I  am  .fully  aware  that  an  important  factor  which  I  have  not  yet 
considered  enters  into  this  question.  Our  shipping  trade  increases 
our  imports'  without  increasing  our  exports  to  a  like  amount.  This 
is  an  exchange  of  g^oods  for  services,  and  is  a  part  of  genuine  com- 
merce. If  Robinson  had  gone  out  to  the  ships  in  his  boat,  instead 
of  a11o?mig  them  to  land  on  his  island,  he  might  have  asked  more  for 
his  goods  on  the  strength  of  this  extra  carrying  (shipping  on  a  small 
scale)  work.  This  would  have  increased  his  imports  without  increasing 
his  exports.  After  deducting  the  increase  of  imports  due  to  shipping, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  balance  of  imports  and  exports  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  exchange  has  been  replaced  by  extortion,  and 
that  tribute  has  taken  the  place  of  trade. 

Now  it  must  be  the  tendency  of  progress  and  trade  to  equalise 
the  distribution  6f  the  shippiog  trade,  so  that  it  will  not  be  long 
possible  for  Great  Britain  to  keep  this  monopoly. 

In  a  fluent  state  of  commerce,  imports  would  not  be  superior  to 
exports  nor  exports  to  imports.  Their  value  ought  to  be  equal,  and 
in  a  purely  commercial  world  would  be  so.  There  is  a  natural 
advantage  in  exporting  and  importing  which  consists  in  the  carrying 
of  things  from  places  where  they  are  naturally  cheap  (abundant)  to 
where  they  are  naturally  dear  (scarce).  What  is  imported  is  therefore 
of  more  utility  and,  in  figures,  of  more  value  than  what  is  exported. 
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In  rach  a  sense  imports  shoald  exceed  exports,  this  being  the 
i&dicstion  of  a  prosperons  oommercial  state  of  sfiaira.  In  any  other 
sense  imports  can  only  exceed  expoits  when  some  other  coontry  or 
ooantriee  are  drained  by  tribute  and  by  extortion  for  the  benefit  of 
the  importing  ooantry.  Likewiee  exports  can  only  exceed  imports 
when  there  is  a  similar  drain  on  national  resouroee  from  the  oatside. 

To  think  it  possible  to  increase  exports  without  inert asing  im- 
ports is  an  absurdity  almost  too  childish  to  be  worth  a  thought.  It 
b,  however,  held  by  a  surprising  number  of  people.  First  of  all,  we 
must  note  that  if  we  increase  our  exports,  somebody  eke  s  imports 
must  be  increased  to  the  same  amount.  Goods  which  are  sent 
away  must  go  somewhere.  If  England  increa«e3  her  exports,  that 
country  to  which  the  goods  are  sent  must  have  ics  imports  swelled 
by  receiving  our  shipments.  It  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  talk  about  every  country  increasing  simultaneously  its 
exports  while  keeping  down  its  impoits. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  all  countries  to  achieve  this,  is  it  possible 
for  one  country  to  attain  this  end  ?  It  evidently  is  if  our  exports 
are  not  replaced  by  imports.  la  that  case  our  exports  arc  ahfolutelt/ 
given  away  for  nothing,  no  return  h»:ing  made  for  them.  The  pre- 
sents are  made  to  governments,  landlords,  financiers,  &c.  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  this  is  the  grand  aim  of  the  new  form  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  fiscsl  philosophy  ?  If  this  is  the  desire  of  the  com- 
munity, I  can  only  characterise  it  as  a  strange,  mad  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  commercial,  commcn-sense,  sharp-witted,  practical 
community ! 

No,  we  are  to  beliete  that  England  wishes  to  increase  her 
exports  in  order  to  viah:  a  jrofit.  I  accept  this  as  a  very  natural 
and  praiseworthy  aim.  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  In  what  shape 
will  the  profits  come  into  the  country  ?  And  what  is  meant  by  a 
*'  profit "  ?  It  is  a  perfectly  evident  fact  to  any  thinking  man,  and 
a  perfectly  demonstrable  one  to  any  non-thinking  man,  that  the 
IfTofits  Oil  eif'ports  can  only  come  into  the  country  in  the  form  of  im- 
ports.  And  not  only  so,  but  if  we  understand  by  '*  profits "  that 
we  are  to  get  more  than  we  give,  then  imports  will  preponderate 
over  exports  by  the  very  fact  of  our  making  a  profit  on  the  latter. 

I  am  sorely  afraid  that  I  have  here  to  deal  with  the  very  childish 
and  inconceivably  tenacious  fallacy  that  tvc  pay  for  our  imports  trith 
moncyj  and  that  our  exports  are  paid  for  to  ils  in  money  also.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  in  any  other  way  the  emphasis  and  insistence 
of  the  Protectionist  Party  in  asking  us  to  increase  our  exports  and  to 
limit  our  imports.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  held  to  be  as 
thoughtful  as  business-like,  should  stick  to  such  an  idea  (in  the 
hope  of  teaching  something  about  economics  to  the  country !),  is 
very  regrettable.  Does  he  ask  us  to  give  our  exports  for  nothing, 
or  does  he  pretend  that  we  get  money  in  exchange  for  them  ? 
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The  introdaction  of  money  into  the  controversy  fogs  the  whole 
thing  in  a  hopeless  way,  nntil  the  false  factor  is  got  rid  of.  When 
we  send  goods  to  America,  we  don't  get  so  many  dollars  of  Ameifsan 
money  back;  and  when  we  send  an  order  to  Ameiica  for  goods,  we 
do  90t  send  a  packet  of  so  many  sovereigns  to  pay  for  them.  Money 
takes  no  part  in  international  ezcbangeF.  Even  if  we  were  to 
receive  American  dollars  in  payment  of  our  shipments  to  America, 
these  coins  wonld  be  of  no  nse  to  ns.  We  could  not  use  them  in 
England  as  a  means  of  exchange.  We  should  be  obliged  to  go  to 
the  mone; -changers  to  change  them.  But  the  coins  would  be  of 
no  nse  so  long  as  they  remained  in  possession  of  the  money- 
changer. He  would  be  obliged  eventually  to  pass  them  on  to  some 
one  who  had  to  go  to  America,  where  they  would  be  spent,  thus 
causing  a  consumption  of  American  goods,  the  equivalent  of  the 
original  exports  in  payment  of  which  they  had  sent  to  England. 

There  is  no  univer<?al  money.  Money  is  lestricted  to  its  own 
country  and  to  its  own  time.  International  exchanges  are  made  by 
means  of  credit.  Credit  is  international,  but  no  kind  of  money  is. 
When  I  send  goods  to  a  foreign  country,  I  receive  a  cheque.  I  pass 
this  cheque  to  my  banker,  and  if  I  want  cash  I  draw  the  money, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  transaction  is  closed  finally.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  finished  as  far  as  the  foreign  country  is  concerned. 
The  cheque  (or  the  credit)  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  if  we 
were  to  trace  it  to  its  closing  transaction,  we  should  find  that  it 
necessitated  a  consumption  of  goods  produced  in  the  country  to 
which  I  originally  sent  the  goods. 

The  goods  I  sent  out  were  my  country's  exports.  In  the  final 
step  of  the  commercial  process  of  changing  credit,  imports  come  into 
my  country  for  about  the  same  value  as  the  exports  I  sent  out* 
And  they  come  from  the  country  to  which  the  goods  were  originally 
sent.  It  is  indifferent  whether  the  credit  passes  through  one  or 
through  a  dozen  hands,  or  even  countries ;  in  the  final  analysis 
there  is  a  simple  exchange  of  goods  to  be  registered,  and  exports 
are  thus  always  paid  for  by  imports. 

Commerce  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  individual  transactions,  in 
which  the  clumsy  form  of  barter  (exchange  of  one  thing  for  another)^ 
has  been  replaced  by  the  very  convenient  form  of  credit.  But  at 
last  there  is  and  must  be  an  exchange  of  commodities,  which  is  in 
every  way  the  same  as  barter.  Things  are  not  paid  for  by  money,, 
they  are  paid  for  by  things.  In  short,  from  whatever  standpoiiit  we 
look  at  the  matter,  import^  are  paid  for  by  exports* 

Mr.  Chamberlain  may  call  this  a  fallacy,  but  assertion  is  not 
proof.  I  think  I  have  shown  conclusively  that  when  exports  are 
not  paid  for  by  imports,  they  are  given  away  in  presents  to  govern- 
ments, landlords,  &c.  And  we  may  say  that  though  each  man  is 
simply  seeking  his  own  interest  in  trying  to  send  goods  abroad,  all 
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sending  of  gcods  abroad  mast  resnlt  in  the  bringing  of  things  in 
frotn  abroad.  An  effort  to  expoit  is  infallibly  an  effort  to  import. 
The^  is  no  escape  from  the  conclaaion. 

The  very  heait  of  this  fallacy,  that  we  may  increase  exports 
without  increasing  imports,  or  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  so,  lies  in 
the  formala  that  exports  are  sales  and  imports  purchases.  If  we  accept 
that  idea  we  naturally  say,  let  as  sell  much  aod  buy  little.  But  if 
we  accept  as  national  formula  that  exports  arc  what  ice  give  and  imports 
what  we  get,  we  naturally  eay,  let  us  get  much  and  give  little.  As  I 
have  shown,  the  latter  is  the  true  statement  of  the  problem.  Even 
if  we  were  to  limit  the  problem  to  a  single  individual  case,  and  say 
that  what  a  man  sells  are  his  exports,  we  must  say  also  that  the 
money  he  gets  for  tho£e  sales  constitute  his  imports.  And  if  his 
•exports  (tLe  things  he  sells)  exceed  in  value  his  imports  (the  money 
he  gets),  he  is  the  poorer  for  the  transaction.  As  I  have  said,  this 
is  only  one  half  cf  the  transaction ;  the  other  half  consists  in  his 
exchanging  the  money  got  for  goods.  These  latter  goods  constitute 
his  imports  in  a  final  sense.  In  any  way  it  is  better  for  him  that 
his  imports  should  exceed  his  exports. 

In  the  same  way,  if  exports  may  be  treated  as  the  nation's  sales, 
the  credit  it  gets  for  them  (instead  of  money,  there  being  no  inter- 
fiational  money)  may  be  called  the  half-way  imports,  and  should  be 
*:greater  than  the  exports  for  which  we  are  credited,  and  when  they 
are  finally  replaced  by  imports  (as  they  absolutely  must),  these 
imports  must  be  proportionate  to  the  credit,  taking  collectively  all 
the  small  transactions  for  which  individuals  are  given  credit  by  other 
individuals  in  foreign  countries.  From  every  point  of  view  we  see 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  imports  which  exceed  exports,  and  that 
j^he  former  pay  for  the  latter. 

•   [  have  dwelt  on  this  question   in    order  to  finally  settle  the 

/diffiotdty.    Now  let  me  say  a  word  to  the  working  man.    If  a  nation  s 

.exports  are  what  it  sends  out  to  other  countries,  a  man's  exports  are 

the  work  (or  its  results  in  wealth)  which  he  ''  sends  out "  to  society. 

And  if  a  nation's  imports  aie  what  they  get  from  other  countries,  a 

man's  imports  are  what  he  receives  from  society  in  exchange  for  his 

•work.     In  what  way  is  a  man  rich,  when  his  imports  are  great  and 

his  exports  small,  or  in  the  contrary  case  ? 

I  am  a  workman.  My  work  creates  (or  helps  to  create)  wealth  to 
^e  value  of  five  pounds  a  week.  I  export  to  society  five  pounds' 
worth  of  goods  per  week.  In  return  I  receive  one  pound,  and  (to 
complete  the  traosaction)  get  in  one  pound's  worth  of  goods  from 
society.  My  exports  exceed  my  imports  by  four  pounds.  I  am 
therefore  four  pounds  poorer  for  the  transaction.  This  is  the  Pro- 
tectionist theory  to  a  '*  T,"  and  I  ask  workmen  to  give  it  full 
consideration,  so  that  they  may  denounce  it  all  the  more  completely 
afterwards. 
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This  is  Dot  a  qnestion  of  imports  and  expoits  in  a  national  sense. 
It  is  a  qnestion  of  inland  trade.  It  is  a  problem  of  exchange 
between  man  and  man.     It  is  a  matter  of  justice. 

Lee  us  Euppo&e  that  Robinson's  landlord,  a  Government  official,  and 
his  two  cooqnerors  had  gone  to  live  on  his  island.  These  foar  men 
would  draw  on  Robinson — the  landlord  would  want  his  rent»  the 
official  would  draw  his  tax,  and  the  two  men  would  a^k  for  their  war 
indemnity.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  It  would  be  necessary  to 
import  great  quantities  of  things  into  the  inland  to  satisfy  them. 
They  would  waut  books,  luxuries,  service,  &c.  These  imports  would 
4iaTe  to  be  paid  for  by  exports.  The  expoits  would  be  found  by 
fiobinson.  So  he  would  export  much  and  import  much.  Bat  for 
«U  this  splendid  trade  he  would  be  no  richer,  but  would  only  get 
poorer  and  poorer.  His  rent  would  be  laised,  the  tax  increased  to 
keep  up  the  official,  and  the  two  men  would  wsL't  to  ii crease  their 
war  indemnity.  So  that  although  Robinson  worked  much,  and  did 
mach  business  by  exporting,  he  would  get  very  little  in  return  for 
his  own  account. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  in  Great  Britain  imports  exceed  exports 
by  millions.  And  the  country  as  a  whole  is  the  richer  for  it.  Biit 
the  people  who  provide  the  exports  do  not  get  the  imports.  These 
go  to  landlords,  officials,  and  other  us^ess  people.  It  is  therefore 
OBsential  to  note  that  the  first  thing  is  to  assure  the  imports  to 
the  people  who  produce  the  exports. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  adherents  have  had  leaflets  printed,  and  on  one 
of  them  there  is  a  list  of  questions  which  the  electors  are  asked  to 
put  to  every  Liberal  candidate.  Here  is  one  of  them  :  *'  Is  it  a  fact, 
as  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  that 
12,000,000  of  our  people — more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population — art  always  an  the  verge  0/  starvation  ?  '* 

It  is  a  fact.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  they  are  constantly  slipping 
over  this  verge  into  the  gulf  of  absolute  misery.  And  the  reason  is 
that  these  people  give  to  society  from  five  to  ten  times  more  than 
society  gives  to  them.  Their  exports  exceed  their  imports  by  a 
terrible  balance,  struck  on  the  side  of  misery,  degradation,  and  death. 
And  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  gone  on  his  pilgrimage  of  education.  He 
wants  to  convince  these  miserable  ones  that  they  are  rich,  and  that 
the  poorer  they  get  the  richer  they  will  be ! 

Let  me  sum  up  with  an  appeal  and  a  challenge.  I  have  brought 
out  the  following  facts  :  (1)  if  imports  exceed  exports  we  are  richer 
for  it,  and  if  exports  exceed  imports  we  are  poorer  for  it;  (2) 
exports  either  pay  for  imports  or  are  given  awsy ;  (3)  in  the  home 
market  a  large  proportion  of  each  man's  exports  to  society  are  not 
replaced  by  imports  from  society  to  snything  like  a  just  extent,  but 
are  given  away  for  nothing;  (4)  this  is  what  social  injustice 
ooDsists  in. 
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If  imports  are  a  good  thing,  tarifis  which  pierent  them  are 
fitupid  and  harmful.  Protection  implies  the  paying  of  officials,  thps 
diminishing  the  share  of  each  worker.  Free  Trade  abolishes  the 
whole  useless  band  of  parasites,  and  thus  increases  each  worker's 
share.  Protection  keeps  up  an  army  and  thus  diminisbes  each 
worker's  share.  Free  Trade  abolishes  armies  by  taking  away  the 
motive  of  war,  and  thus  increases  each  worker's  share.  Protection 
implies  private  property  in  land,  and  thus  takes  away  the  biggest 
part  of  the  worker's  share ;  Free  Trade  takes  the  value  of  land  in 
one  tax,  opens  the  land  to  all,  and  restores  the  whole  of  the  worker's 
share  to  him. 

I  dealt  with  this  question  at  length  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Westminster  Review,  and  I  appeal  to  all  workers  to  stand  out 
against  Protection  and  against  all  forms  of  restriction.  Ask  for 
liberty  in  trade,  liberty  in  work,  and  justice  in  remuDerutioo.  i 

1  I  challenge  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  show  that  I  am  wrong  in  the 
four  points  I  have  summed  up  in  this  article,  and  trust  that  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  he  will  cease  to  combat  that  shadow  of  Free  Trade 
which  is  really  a  system  of  revenue  tariffs,  that  he  will  abandon  the 
system  of  Protection  which  cannot  better  the  worker,  and  that  he 
will  use  his  intellect  to  the  furthering  of  Liberty  and  of  Justice  in 
England,  their  last  and  greatest  sanctuary. 
< 

Leonard  M.  Burkell. 
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THE   FISCAL  QUESTION   AND   ITS 

SURROUNDINGS. 


The  facta  referred  to  ia  these  few  pages  have  been  too  long  before 
the  poblic  to  be  treated  as  fresh ;  mj  object  therefore  has  little  other 
pretension  than  that  of  an  endeavoar  to  give  addit'Loni*il  impotns  to 
the  generating  of  ideas  on  a  subject  about  which  the  public  mind 
is  or  ought  to  be  interested.  i 

Want  of  employment  on  the  part  of  the  producing  classes 
and  deficiency  of  trade  on  the  part  of  the  distributing  classes 
appear  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  now  notorious  Fiscal  question  ;  but> 
whatever  merits  or  demerits  exist  in  the  various  modes  of  handling 
it,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  agitation  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  is  having  the  effect  of  creating  a  general  disposition  fo^ 
serious  reQection  on  subjects  of  State  policy  which,  when  ignored,  as 
it  has  been  for  a  long  period,  is  a  strong  proof  of  laxity  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  any  suspicion  of  its  existence  justifies  some 
apprehension  that  our  defective  condition,  as  a  community,  may  in^ 
terfere  with  the  possibility  of  reaching  to  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  before  us,  especially  so  when  one  considers  the 
deplorable  effects  to  which  the  masses  of  this  country  are  subjected 
through  the  meagre  attention  being  given  to  a  proper  cultivation  of 
their  thinking  powers ;  and  the  struggle  for  existence  gives  such 
a  prominency  to  ideas  of  commercialism  that  success  in  it  is  too  often 
considered  a  reason  for  supporting  a  commercial  man  instead  of  a 
Statesman  to  conduct  affairs  of  State.  A  greater  mistake  cannot  be 
made.  E(inal  force  of  mind  maybe  required  for  each  of  the  depart^ 
roentSi  but  they  are  separated  one  from  another  by  virtue  of  their 
difference  in  mental  training.  The  commercial  man  works  to  obtain 
isome  end  which  chiefly  concerns  himself,  but  the  Statesman  has  td 
consider  broadly  the  proper  balancing  of  all  interests.  It  will  not  d6 
for  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  danger  to  which  a  nation  is  exposed 
when,  through  a  great  extension  of  electoral  suffrage,  a  mentally 
tnefticient  majority  acquires  such  an  increase  of  power  as  to  become 
the  absolute  dictators  of  the  composition  of  a  Parliament  and  the 
consequent  nature  of  the  Government.  I 

We  are  called  upon  to  examine  two  diametrically  opposite  prin-t 
ciples.  Protection  and  Free  Trade  ;  the  former,  by  the  management 
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of  false  (not  iateDtioQally  false)  statistics  in  relation  to  import* 
and  exports,  being  capable  of  an  adjnstment  ^hich,  if  not  carefolly 
investigatedi  may  have  the  appearance  of  self-eyident  troth,  whereaa^ 
the  latter  is  of  so  complicated  a  natare  that  it  is  difficult  to  oonyey 
to  the  general  mind  anything  like  a  clear  anderstandiog  of  the- 
sabject. 

Before  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa  Mr.  Chamberlain  never 
ventured,  and  perhaps  never  dreamed  of^  turning  our  backs  on  Free- 
Trade  and  resorting  to  Protection ;  but  since  then  difficulties  have- 
arisen,  which  had  long  before  been  predicted,  of  a  nature  to  create  a 
position  ten  times  worse  than  the  pretended  object  for  which  the- 
•'war  was  undertaken.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  feel  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake,  and  he  is  now  exerting  his  utmost  efforts  to  check  evils- 
which  inevitably  follow  unwise  actions  of  any  sort.  Before  the  war 
our  taxes  were  so  high  that  they  raised  the  cost  of  produce  to  zxt 
extent  seriously  interfering  with  its  sale  abroad  ;  and  now  that  we- 
are  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  an  enormously  increased  national" 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  vastly  augmented  armaments,, 
military  and  naval,  the  cost  of  productions  will  increase  propor* 
tionally,  and  add  to  the  difficulty  of  their  sale  in  foreign  markets^ 
besides  rendering  quixotic  any  attempt  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
by  drawing  upon  other  nations  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  weight 
of  taxes  incurred  by  our  unfortunate  or  mistaken  policy.  Will 
resort  to  Protection  cure  the  evil  ?  I  think  not.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seems  to  entertain  the  idea  that  if  his  scheme  is  adopted  it  will  result- 
in  procuring  employment  for  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  who  are  unemployed,  or^  if  employed,  receiving  only 
Btarvation  wage?. 

But  this  want  of  employment  complained  of  cannot  be  a  conse* 
qnence  of  Free  Trade,  for  if  it  were  so  those  conntries  which  adopt- 
Protection  might  be  thought  to  have  their  inhabitants  plentifully  and 
profitably  ocoopied  ;  and  our  emigrants  know  through  bitter  expe» 
rience  that  the  contrary  is  the  fac^•  This  want  of  employment 
affecting  the  whole  of  Europe  and  beyond  it  has  for  cause  something 
totally  different  to  what  is  commonly  believed. 

Every  human  being  reasonably  healthy  could,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, produce  far  more  than  he  can  consume.  What  is  there^ 
then  that  prevents  his  doing  so  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is,. 
Deficiency  of  wisdom  on  thapart  of  humanity. 

Labour  cannot  be  set  in  motion  without  the  aid  of  capital.  Capita) 
and  labour  are  necessary  to  one  another.  Producers  create  all  the 
capital,  and  God  knows  that  there  exists  plenty  of  it.  This  capital 
properly  used  could  set  everybody  at  work,  with  the  result  that 
production  would  be  so  cheap  that  it  would  render  easy  the  main<-^ 
ienance  of  life  and  facilitate  reduction  of  the  honrs  of  labour  now 
monotononsly  and  stupefyingly  employed.    But  as  a  drawback  to  so 
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desirable  a  resolt  we  have  to  b3ar  in  mind  that  the  great  holders  of 
capital  are  not  the  makers  of  it  :  they  are  collectors,  heapers-up  of 
capital,  and  are  not  moved  by  a  proper  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  actual  creaters  of  capital.  The  hoarders  of  capital  belong  to  no 
country,  they  are  drawn  here,  there  and  everywhere  by  the  coarsest 
of  interests.  The  createrj  of  capital  have  yet  to  find  oat  how  to 
control  in  the  trae  interest  of  the  community  of  which  they  form  a 
part  the  nse  of  the  capital  created.  The  holders  of  capital  ^re  repre-^ 
sented  by  millionaires,  monopolists,  trusts,  &s.,  &c  ;  they  are  in 
possession  of  the  key  by  means  of  which  the  employment  door  can  be* 
opened  and  shut ;  they  open  or  close  it  when  it  fiuits  their  owff 
particular  purpose,  and  the  duration  of  these  periods  is  too  often 
mistakenly  assumed  to  be  an  actual  representation  of  the  world's 
demand  for  production,  greater  or  less  as  it  may  be,  while  the  fact 
is  lo3t  sight  of  that  the  holders  of  capital  are  the  real  authors  of 
interruption  in  the  world  of  the  free  action  of  supply  and  demand, 
which,  '\i  allowed  to  follow  its  nataral  course,  would  be  acselerated 
by  increase  of  wants  promoted  by  the  progress  of  civilisation  \ 
besides,  what  greater  proof  can  there  be  of  the  existence  of  suck 
demand  than  the  state  of  wretchedness  which  is  spread  over  not 
only  our  own,  but  almost  over  every  other  nation  ?  And,  as  to  supply^ 
the  question  of  the  practicability  of  its  accomplishment  is  answered 
by  pointing  to  the  general  advance  of  physical  science. 

But  whatever  wrong  notions  may  be  entertained  about  sapply  and^ 
demand,  there  exist  other  errors  which  are  not  less  deserving  of 
notice  :  one,  that  of  believing  that  want  of  employment  is  a  conse- 
quence of  over-population ;  and  another,  that  of  placing  faith  in  either 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  or  Mr.  Balfour's  proposed  policy  as  likely  to  create 
opportunities  for  employment.  Nor,  indeed,  will  what  now  passei^ 
for  Free  Trade  get  o\er  the  difficulty,  though,  compared  with  what 
can  be  expected  from  a  system  of  Protection,  the  existing  system,  ^ 
short  as  it  is  of  genuine  Free  Trade,  most  certainly  offers  greater- 
prospects  for  encouraging  employment ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  many  talented  speeches  reported  in  the  newspapers 
and  the  clever  articles  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  various 
magazines,  they  all  seem  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  surface  views  ol 
the  question,  and  little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  enlighten  us  as  ta 
causes  without  the  consideration  of  which  no  more  can  be  expected 
than  would  happen  if  a  physician  limited  himself  to  healing  a  wound' 
without  having  first  examined  and  applied  a  remedy  to  the  foundation 
of  the  evil 

Then,  again,  the  dtatistics  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
the  Protectionist  party  appear  to  be  of  a  questionable  character. 
We  are  told  that  in  1901  the  imports  amounted  to  £113,196,000, 
and  the  exports  to  £92,820,000,  and  further  that  for  a  ndmber  of' 
years  the  imports  have  been  increasing,  and  the  exports  decreasing." 
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We  will  not  snppoae  it  likely  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  wonld 
damage  his  argument  by  reducing  the  amoant  of  imports ;  bat  it  is 
different  with  exports,  since,  in  order  to  make  good  his  case,  the 
lower  he  can  prove  their  amount  the  stronger  will  be  the  tendency 
to  accept  his  advice. 

It  is  aniversally  acknowledged  that  a  commercial  nation  like  oars 
cannot  expect  to  increase  its  wealth  by  giving  out  or  exporting 
more  value  than  it  receives ;  and  if  the  above  financial  ibtatements 
were  true,  instead  of  increasing  in  wealth,  our  nation  must  have 
been  getting  less  and  less  rich  for  a  certain  number  of  years — but 
what  is  our  actual  position  ?  Why,  that  we  have  never  ceased  to 
•increase  in  wealth,  and  as  pro3f  of  this  the  amount  of  income-tax 
paid  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  total  addition  to  this  country's 
wealth  has  year  by  year  enormously  increased,  and  added  to  this 
there  stands  forward  the  extraordinary  rise,  almost  by  leaps  and 
•  bounds,  of  the  deposits  in  Savings  Banks  and  in  other  places. 

For  myself  I  place  very  little  reliance  on  statistics,  they  are  too 
•much  open  to  mistakes,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  and  I  would  not 
trouble  about  them  here  were  it  not  for  the  factthat  experts  outside  the 
Protectionist  party  find  that  there  has  not  been  included  in  the  stated 
amoant  of  exports  certain  values  which  ought  to  have  been  included. 
There  are  several  of  them — ^but  I  am  only  prepared  to  name  one — 
it  is  that  of  Freightage,  which  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  value  of 
ninety  million  pounds.  If  we  add  this  alone  to  the  admitted 
£92,820,000  value  of  exports,  the  total  will  be  found  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  imports,  thus  giving  consistency  to  the 
before-mentioned  statement  that  our  nation  is  growing  in  wealth. 

Why  has  freightage  not  been  included  in  the  statement  as  an 
export  ?  I  may  not  be  able  to  account  for  its  boing  left  oa*-,  bat  it 
is  open  for  me  to  suggest  a  reason  for  the  necessity  of  including  in 
the  statistics,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  the  largest  proportion  of 
exports.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  world's  carrying 
trade  were  divided  into  two  parts,  and  that  the  divisions  were 
found  to  be  equal,  there  might  then  be  some  reason  for  not  including 
exports  in  the  statistics ;  but  it  so  happens  that,  compared  with 
England,  foreigners  in  their  totality  as  one  body  do  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  world's  carrying  trade.  It  therefore  seems 
only  fair  that  in  this  respect  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
difference  incur  favour,  we  have  a  right  to  credit  ourselves  with  that 
amount  of  difference,  and  if  the  foreign  total  be  deducted  from 
the  above  estimated  value  of  ninety  millions,  there  would  still  be  left 
a  balance,  which,  if  added  to  the  admitted  £92,820,000,  will  produce 
A  total  of  exports  greatly  superior  to  that  of  imports ;  and  I  think  it  - 
may  be  presumed  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  consider 
freightage  as  an  export,  since  the  nature  of  the  expenses  connected 
with  carriage  service  gives  to  it  the  character  of  a  commodity,  seeing . 
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that  it  is  as  mach  resolvable  into  money,  labDur  and  material  as  n 
barrel  of  beer  or  any  other  article. 

Bat  I  have  only  added  freightage,  and  it  has  been  stated  by 
people  who  ought  to  know  that  there  are  other  omissions  in 
the  amoant  set  down  for  exports.  Add  the  value  of  these  omissionSi 
whatever  they  might  amount  to,  to  the  favourable  balance  above 
referred  to,  which  is  left  to  the  reader  to  calculate,  and  at  once  we 
get  accounted  for  the  incontestable  increase  in  our  commerce. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  adopted  the  policy  of  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  of  trade  under  the  impression  that  Protection  is  wrong;  and 
we  £till,  including  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  their 
followers,  believe  Free  Trade  to  be  right,  though  the  advocates  of 
Protection  think  that  circumstances  require  that  we  should  deviate 
from  a  coarse  which  in  the  abstract  is  almost  universally  admitted 
to  be  right.  Nations  or  individuals  do  not  exhibit  much  nobleness 
of  soul  in  allowing  themselves  to  get  into  the  rut  of  doing  the 
opposite  of  right,  and  certainly  to  commit  a  wrong  act  to  retaliate 
for  another  wrong  is  not  to  be  commended.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  encourage  faith  in  what  is  right  by 
continuing  to  practise  it. 

There  can  be  no  contradiction  of  the  fact  that  peoples  of  all 
nations  have  the  right  to  avail  themselves  of  just  opportunities  for 
supplying  their  wants  by  their  own  efforts,  and  that  nations  which 
possess  the  largest  means  for  tlis  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
do  so  whenever  suitable  conditions  are  arrived  at.  Also,  that 
continents  in  the  course  of  time,  throagh  advance  in  intelligence  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  virtue  of  their  extensive  domains,  are  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result  than  are  the 
occupants  of  a  limited  space  like  our  island,  which,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  the  reverse  of  self-sustaining. 

Circumstances  have  up  to  the  present,  or  rather  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  so  favoured  England  through  superior  local 
and  in  many  cases  temporary  advantages,  that  she  gradually  became 
a  sort  of  necessity  to  the  world  for  the  supply  of  manufactured 
articles ;  but  this  necessity  in  relation  to  other  nations  is  fast 
vanishing,  and  every  day  brings  fresh  proofs  of  the  fact  in  the 
increasing  substitution  of  foreign  goods  for  those  of  oor  o^n  make. 
In  spite,  however,  of  this,  the  substitutions  referred  to  have  been 
more  than  met  by  such  commercial  alterations  or  accidents  as  hava 
had  the  effect  of  enabling  us  to  maintain,  as  above  drawn  attention 
t0|  continuance  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  of  its  successive 
increase  year  by  year. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  wonderfully  enormous  increase 
of  our  carrying  trade  forms  one  of  the  principal  means  of  more  than 
making  up  for  disadvantages  which  we  seem  helpless  to  prevent. 
-Jadgiog,  however,  from  present  and  past  experienoe,  this  last-named 
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meanB,  the  carrying  trade,  will  in  time  fade  away  like  other  advantages 
once  enjoyed  but  now  no  more.  It  can  only  be  a  question  of  time 
when  other  nations^  instead  of  employing  ns  to  do  their  carrying,  will 
do  it  for  themselves,  as  they  have  for  a  long  time  done  in  the 
manafacture  of  goods. 

Whether  some  other  resources  will  be  forthcoming  to  maintain  u» 
in  the  profitable  (shall  I  say  fortunate  ?)  position  in  which  we  now 
stand,  is  a  problem  that  the  future  will  have  to  soke ;  and  in  the^ 
meantime  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  wise  policy  to  avoid  hazarding^ 
the  danger  of  a  tariff  war,  in  which  the  combatants  would  be  England 
on  one  side,  and  the  remainder  of  the  world  on  the  other  side.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  remove  unwieldy  obstacle?,  let  us  make  use  of  the> 
advantages  we  still  enjoy,  and  exert  our  best  endeavours  to  harmonise 
our  actions  with  conditions  the  course  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
alter. 

Honest,  direct,  open,  not  concealed  taxation, .  would  enlighten 
people ;  and  inetead  of  sham  Free  Trade,  real  Free  Trade  would 
smooth  the  way  instead  of  obstructing  it. 

E.  B.  Husband. 
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IS   ENGLAND   LIVING   ON   HER 

CAPITAL  ? 


PROTErriONiSTS  are  os  safe  groond  in  assertiog  that  circamBtance^ 
have  cliaDged  fiince  1870.  If  that  alone  were  sufficient  for  their  cas& 
we  might  have  some  of  the  reactionary  Conservatives  clamouring  for 
an  "inquiry "into  onr parliamentary  system,  with  a  view  to  reverting 
to  the  pre-Reform  rHjimc;  for  no  one  can  deny  that  things  have^ 
altered  vastly  since  1832.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this  cry  of 
•*  altered  circumstances/'  '' obsolete  dogmas/'  "  worm-eaten  formulas/*" 
"  Free  Trade  sbibbolethp/'  "  Cobdenite  Fetith/'  &c.  They  are  almost 
as  old  as  Free  Trade  itself.  No  sooner  was  the  edifice  of  Free  Trade* 
completed  than  such  phrases  began  to  be  heard. 
Sir  Edward  Sullivan  wro'e  in  1870 : 

"We  are  told  the  battle  of  Fiee  Trade  was  fought  and  won  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  it  is  ridiculous,  an  insult  to  common  sense,  to  argue  it 
over  again.  No  doubt  the  battle  was  fought  and  gained ;  but  it  w^af^ 
fought  under  false  colours,  and  with  a  totally  different  class  to  that  which 
is  now  clamouring  for  its  modification.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  are 
totally  changed.  Then  all  was  theory.  Now  we  have  the  light  of  practice* 
and  experience  to  instruct  us.  The  promises  of  theory  have  proved  vain; 
illusionary,  whilst  the  lesfons  of  experience  have  proved  hard  and  startling* 
The  battle  was  fought  twenty  years  ago  with  the  Tory  party,  with  the 
landowners.  Now  it  must  be  fought  over  again  with  the  working: 
classes." — {Protection  and  Xalire  Industiy,  p.  ]  JJ8.) 

■  i 

Practically  the  same  words  that  we  hear  to-day  fi*om  Mr^ 
Chamberlain,  given  forth  in  the  sensational  manner  that  we  associate 
with  some  fresh  and  startling  discovery. 

But  though  circnmstances  have  changed  Protectionist  arguments 
have  not,  and  we  are  confronted  with  the  same  familiar  asserticms 
that  did  good  service  in  the  defence  of  Mercantilism  two  centarie^p 
ago.  The  Balance  of  Trade  scare  has  been  revived,  with  the  added 
terror  of  fetatittice.  Board  of  Trade  returns  and  the  study  of  tbef 
Foreign  Exchanges  {pace  tud,  Mr.  Seddon)  have,  it  is  true,  silenced 
the  cry  aboat  the  export  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  as  the  modem 
representative  of  this  old  complaint,  we  have  to-day  the  cry  that  we» 
are  living  on  our  capital,  by  the  export  of  securities  parchased  in  th& 
daye  of  oar  prosperity.  Protectionists  recognise  at  least  that  in  the 
long  mn  exports  pay  for  imports,  ac^onnt  being  taken  of  the  exchange 


^^ 
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of  secarities,  ahippiog  freights,  iaterest  on  foreign  investments,  &C.9 
and  the  controversy  may  be  said  to  centre  largely  in  the  question 
whether  we  are  paying  for  a  portion  of  onr  imports  by  exporting 
secorities,  and,  if  so,  whether  this  is  necessarily  living  on  our 
capital.  What  evidence  we  have  tends  to  show  that  America  has  of 
late  years  made  heavy  purchases  of  securities  in  London,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  large  excess  of  exports  to 
England  is  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  On  the  larger 
question,  whether  our  total  investments  abroad  are  dimioishing, 
satisfactory  evidence  is  difficult  to  procure.  Expressions  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  by  stockbrokers  or  writers  of  money-columns  are  to 
be  received  with  caution.  The  experience  of  each  can  cover  ocly  a 
small  portion  of  the  field  of  inquiry,  and  there  is  co  way  of  summing 
those  opposed  statements  that  usually  go  to  mako  up  what  is  called 
dxpert  criffejiee,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  net  result.  The  tigures  from  the 
income  tax  retuma  are,  however,  available,  and  from  the^ e  it  appears 
that  the  incDmes  returned  as  being  derived  from  foreign  and  colonial 
investments  increased  from  £31,890,000  in  1882-83  to  £02,550,000 
in  1901-02.  This,  though  by  no  means  conclusive,  is  yet  Lote- 
worthy  as  being  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  statistical  evidence 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  and  it  certainly  lends  no  countenance  to  the 
assertion  that  our  foreign  investments  are  diminishing.  If  such 
were  the  case,  moreover,  we  should  expect  to  see  the  price  of  home 
securities  forced  up  by  those  seeking  reinvestment  for  their  funds. 
Instead  of  tbia  Consols  have  remained  for  some  years  at  an  abnor- 
mally low  figure. 

But  waiving  the  question  as  to  whether  this  process  of  exporting 
securities  is  actually  going  on,  let  us  consider  whether  such  a  state 
of  affairs  could  justly  be  entitled  iivhu/  on  our  capitaL  Even  some 
Free  Traders  seem  to  assent  to  this  view,  which,  when  examined, 
reduces  it  nevertheless  to  one  of  the  crudest  fallacies  of  the  Mercan- 
tile School.  The  fullest  development  of  the  argumcLt  in  its  latest 
application  I  have  found  in  Mr.  Byng'a  Profccfion,  and  in  this,  is  in 
most  other   points,   he    has   been   followed    by  the  writer    in    the 

Birmiiirikixm  ])aihj  Pust^  Mr.  C.  A.  A'mce. 

• 

*'  As  for  heii€ri}1enl  Hmjland^^  snys  ^Fi'.  Byn^,  '*the  course  of  her  trado 
-with  America  will  be  as  follows :  Jf  we  persist  in  our  Free  Tnide  policy, 
the  balance  of  tt*a<le  between  the  two  countries  \iill  become  moi*e  and  more 
unfavourable  to  Englnml.  Her  imports  from  America  will  becpmo 
-enormous,  while*  her  exports  to  that  country  will  Mnk  into  insignificance. 
Of  course  I  refer  to  her  piotibible  exports,  not  her  gold  or  securities  in  the 
form  of  bonds.  Xo  country  can  stand  this  drain  for  lontj.  We  shall 
gradually  lose  our  purchasing  power,  the  consequences  of  which  I  need  not 
explain;  or  wo  shall  bo  ilriveu  into  Protection  under  the  influence  of 
panic." 

*.  ••.... 

"  If  foreign  nations  send  us  goods,  they  natun\lly  require  payment  for 
"liem ;  and  if  we  put  the  word  ezpoi-t  for  payment,  never  mind  in  what 
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form  the  payment  is  paid,  no  doubt  the  theory  that  imports  mubt  be  paid 
for  by  exports  is  true." 

•  •••••  •■ 

"  Bat  they  [the  Free  Traders]  deny  iht  inclusioii  of  capital.     They  know 
well  that  if  it  were  proved  that  we  are  paying  with  capital,  the  wholes 
fabric  of  Free  Trade  must  tumble  to  the  ground.     And  it  will  tumble,  I  . 
maintain,  because  we  are  paying  with  capital.     77i€  period  of  tJie  dhninv- 
tioii  of  capital  has  commenced^ 

Let  as  grant  that  our  iDveatments  in  foreign  coantrles  are  at 
present  being  repaid,  and  that  this  procoss  is  taking  the  form  of 
imports  of  foreign  commodities.  Does  this  mean  living  on  our 
capital  ?  Had  the  repayment  been  mc^de  in  gold  and  silver,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  even  the  most  extreme  Protectionist  could  have 
contended  that  this  was  ''  living  on  oor  capital  "  merely  because  th& 
latter  was  being  returned  to  np.  It  would  simply  mean  that  so  much 
capital  was  being  transferred  from  foreign  to  home  investments,  and 
though  it  might  be  less  productive  than  before,  there  would  not 
necessarily  be  any  diminution  of  our  stock.  We  should  then  hold  a 
greater  part  of  our  stock  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver,  a 
form  which  is  one  of  the  least  productive  of  all,  when  it  exists  in 
a  quantity  greater  than  is  required  to  fulfil  the  function  of  exchange. 
The  surplus,  unless  it  can  be  exported  in  exchange  for  commodities, 
mast  result  in  a  rise  of  prices,  that  is,  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold. 

The  whole  ground  of  complaint  then  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  our 
capital  is  being  returned  to  us  in  the  form  of  directly  consamabl^ 
commodities,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  steel,  &c.  Certainly^  when  we 
have  received  back  our  capital  in  the  form  of  com,  for  example,  and 
when  we  have  eaten  the  latter,  it  does  appear  primd  facie  as  if  we 
had  been  living  on  our  capital ;  for  without  a  doubt  we  have  con- 
sumed it.  And  some  consideration  is  required  before  we  can  see 
clearly  that  oonsnming  our  capital  is  not  necessarily  living  on  it,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  for,  while  living  on  it,  we  may  be 
engaged  in  the  production  of  some  other  commodities,  the  wealth 
consumed  being  thereby  reproduced  with  an  added  surplus. 

"The  greater  part  of  a  nation's  capital,''  says  Iloscher,  one  of  the 
apostles  of  Protection  in  Germany,  "  undergoes,  through  consumption  and 
reproduction,  an  incessant  change  of  form.  From  the  individual,  as  well 
as  the  national,  point  of  view,  we  say  that  our  capital  is  maintained,  in- 
creased, or  diminished,  according  as  the  value  of  the  product  is  equal, 
greater,  or  less  than  that  of  the  capital  consumed." 

Some,  like  Mr.  Seddon,  may  imagine  that  when  these  American 
loans  were  first  made,  the  wealth  was  sent  to  the  States  in  the  form 
of  "  golden  sovereigns."  On  the  contrary,  we  may  feel  confident  that 
instead  of  sovereigns  we  sent  them  steel  plates,  rails,  machinery^ 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  all  intended  for  more  or  lees  rapid  con- 
sumption. Yet  so  profitable  was  this  consumption,  this  living  on 
borrowed  capital,  that,  instead  of  impoverishing  America,  it  enabled 
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&er  to  develop  her  resources  and  accamulate  capital  at  an  anprece 
dented  rate. 

Protectionists  will  object  that  such  is  only  the  case  when  the 
articles  imported  cannot  be  produced  at  home.  If  they  can,  then 
<Biich  importation  throws  a  certain  number  of  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment, and,  instead  of  being  spent  in  support  of  an  industrious  popu- 
lation, it  is  spent  in  support  of  unemployed,  paupers,  and  loafers. 
7his  is  an  argument  on  which  Protectionists  greatly  rely,  and  which 
fs  likely  to  have  gieat  weight  with  people  who  have  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  inclination  to  think  the  question  out. 
'  Protectionist  doctrine  unfortunately  has  the  eame  advantage  over 
the  Free  Trade  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  Astronomy  had  over  the 
Copernican  ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  first  impressions.  To  the  savage 
Who  trusts  to  his  eyes  it  seems  folly  to  deny  that  the  son  moves 
rotind  the  earth  once  a  day,  and  considerable  reasoning  power  is 
required  before  he  can  understand  that  what  seems  so  obvioos  at  first 
glance  is  not  always  the  truth.  Similarly,  to  those  who  have  not 
«lufficiently  considered  the  matter  it  appears  mere  trifiing  to  assert 
that  if  an  order  for  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  goes  to  Belgium  instead 
of  to  Yorkshire  a  proportionate  amount  of  employment  is  not  lost  for 
English  workmen.  What  mysterious  influence  is  there,  they  ask 
triomphantly,  that  should  cause  an  equal  value  of  cotton  or  woollen 
^oods  to  be  exported  ?  And  because  they  cannot  see  this  "  myste- 
rious influence  ''  at  work  in  a  single  case,  they  conclude  that  it  can 
bave  no  efiect  on  our  aggregate  exports;  just  as  one  might  argue 
lihat  because  the  price  of  sugar  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  John 
Smith's  doubling  his  consumption,  there  is  no  connection  between 
demand  and  price. 

'  Btit,  without  venturing  into  the  regions  of  abstract  economic 
theory,  we  can  apply  one  decisive  test.  If  we  are  living  on  our 
•capitalj  then  it  most  be  shown  that  while  the  stream  of  imports 
i^epresenting  the  repayment  of  our  capital  comes  pouring  in,  we  are 
merely  consuming  these  commodities  and  producing  nothing  in  their 
plaice.  It  must  be  shown  that  unusually  large  numbers  of  our 
workmen  are  unemployed,  that  factories  are  working  short  hours^ 
•6r  being  shut  up.  As  for  the  first  of  these  points  statistics  are 
readily  available.  The  members  of  trade  unions  reported  as  unem- 
ployed in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  during  the  period  1888  1901 
averaged  only  4*1  per  cent.  Considering  the  disorganisation  caused 
t>y  trade  disputes,  this  proportion  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  large, 
^hese  figures,  it  is  true,  apply  only  to  the  organised  trades  com- 
^o£(ed  mostly  of  skilled  workers  who  make  regular  returns,  but 
it  is  precisely  those  engaged  in  such  trades,  the  textile  and 
the  metal  industries,  for  example,  who  are  most  exposed  to 
foreign  competition,  and  any  lack  of  employment  might  be  expected 
^  show  first  id  this  quarter.     The  amount  of  pauperisin,  tboreover, 
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ivbicli  ifl  to  some  extent  an  index  of  the  laboor  maiket,  has  shown 
no  increase  of  late  years. 

It  may  be  urged  that  symptoms  of  diminishing  production  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  present  stagnation  of  our  export  trade.  The  mere 
figures  considered  by  themselves  f  urnieh  no  conclusive  evidence  either 
way.  That  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  test  of  national 
wealth  and  prosperity  arises  from  the  crude  conception  of  the 
industry  of  nations  as  a  number  of  shops  where  each  profits  only  by 
what  it  sells,  and  where  a  growth  in  the  business  of  one  means  a 
loss  of  business  to  the  others.  After  all,  what  we  export  (about  £6 
per  head)  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wealth  we  produce,  and  in 
our  interminable  discmsions  about  exports  and  imports  we  are,  as 
the  Dake  of  Devonshire  pointed  out,  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  such 
«  thing  as  home  trade.  We  forget  that  it  offers  still  greater  scope 
for  the  production  aod  accumulation  of  wealth.  It  has  been  asserted, 
«nd  not  without  reason,  that  tho  small  amount  of  American  exports 
relative  to  population  (£2  18$.  4</.  in  the  period  1895-99)  is  really 
a  sign  of  the  immense  activity  of  trade  at  home,  the  home  demand 
being  so  brisk  as  to  leave  only  a  moderate  surplus  for  export.  In 
Germany  again  in  1901-02,  when  exports  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
figure,  wages  were  low  and  employment  scarce,  a  phenomenon  open 
to  the  interpretation  that  manufacturers  were  unable  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks  at  home  and  had  to  unload  them  abroad  at  unremunera- 
tive  prices.  The  period  1870-75,  notable  in  France  for  the  financial 
and  industrial  disorganisation  caused  by  the  Franco-German  War, 
was  marked  by  an  unosually  high  proportion  of  French  exports  to 
imports.  Instead  of  this  conception  of  a  nation  as  a  shop,  subsist- 
ing solely  by  its  sales,  we  should  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  thought 
of  a  nation  as  a  peasant-proprietor,  growing  his  own  food,  spinning 
and  weaving  his  own  wool,  and  dependent  on  the  market  only  for 
the  means  of  exchanging  his  surplus  for  a  few  odd  articles  that  he 
cannot  otherwise  procure. 

The  statement  that  we  have  been  living  on  our  capital  in  recent 
years  is  not  without  an  element  of  truth,  but  the  real  forces  at  work 
have  been  not  economic  but  political.  The  vast  (and  from  the 
«dbnomic  point  of  view,  wholly  unproductive)  expenditure  on  the  war  in 
South  Africa  has  probably  helped  to  swell  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports.  So  far  as  the  loans  were  subscribed  for  abroad,  so  far  as 
they  caused  English  capital  to  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  from  foreign 
fonds,  or  attracted  foreign  capital  to  make  good  the  gap  in  the 
home  money-market,  to  that  extent  they  must  have  tended  to  increaee 
the  balance  of  trade  against  us.  The  prolonged  absence,  moreover, 
•of  so  many  thousand  men  on  active  service,  and  the  numbers  engaged 
at  home  in  the  manufacture  of  war  material  have,  no  doubt,  had  some 
•effect  in  checking  the  growth  of  the  exports.  A  similar  state  of 
affairs  was  to  be  found   in  the  United  States  during  the  War  of 
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Secession.  Bonds  iyt  enormous  sums  of  money  were  sold  in  Europe, 
and  the  value  sent  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  arms,  ammunition^ 
clothing,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  consumed  without  leaving  anything 
to  show,  except  an  imposing  array  of  debts.  Redemption  and 
interest  on  these  loans  reprcEented  for  many  years  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  American  exports.  Thus  Ameii3a  may  be  said  to  have 
been  living  on  her  capital  while  the  struggle  went  on,  but  it  would 
have  been  quite  othervvise  had  all  that  wealth  been  expended  on 
industry  and  in  support  of  productive  labour,  as  was  the  caee  with 
other  American  secnritiep,  such  as  railroad  shares. 

In  this  regard  one  of  the  Birmingham  leaflets  makes  rather  a 
curious  admission,  the  full  implication  of  'which  wais  probably  not 
perceived  by  the  writer.  He  points  out  that  a  capitalist  who  invests 
his  money  in  some  home  industry  confers  a  benefit  on  British  work- 
men, which  is  quite  lost  should  he  subsequently,  induced  by  the  hope 
of  greater  returnp,  transfer  his  capital  to  America.  Most  people  will 
no  doubt  agree  that  the  more  capital  there  is  invested  in  home 
industries,  the  better  it  must  be  for  our  workmen,  and  any  trans- 
ference abroad  is  a  direct  loss  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  But  the 
writer  goes  on  to  ask  :  *'  Is  not  this  what  is  happening  in  every  case 
where  imports  into  this  country  are  paid  for  by  the  interest  on 
investments  abroad?  Are  not  our  foreign  investments  really 
employed  in  developing  industries  which  compete  with  similar 
industries  in  England,  which  it  is  important  that  we  should  maintain 
and  increase  ?  Does  not  the  country,  and  especially  the  working 
population,  lose  on  balance  ?  " 

Here,  then,  one  of  the  very  contentions  that  excite  the  greatest 
outcry  among  Protectionists  has  the  ground  cut  from  beneath  it. 
Just  this  exportation  of  securities  alleged  to  be  in  progress  would 
show  that  the  drain  on  our  capital  for  foreign  investments  has  ceased, 
or  must  soon  cease ;  and  that  we  are  nearing  the  time  when  the 
emigration  of  capital  will  be  rendered  more  difficult  or  less  remuner- 
ative. Thus  British  workmen  and  British  trade  must  eventually 
benefit  by  the  very  process  which,  according  to  most  Protectionists, 
heralds  the  downfall  of  our  economic  supremacy. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  that  make 
up  the  Protectionists'  case,  and  of  their  efforts  to  make  the  most  con- 
tradictory conclusions  do  duty  side  by  side  for  their  cause.  But 
unless  sentiment  and  private  interest  have  more  weight  than  facts, 
iigures,  and  scientific  reasoning,  there  can  be  little  question  of  the 
yerdicb 
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PASSIVE  RESISTANCE. 


There  are  many  forms  of  disease,  a  considerable  percentage  of  them 
onfamiliar  to  onr  forefather?,  though  it  may  be  suspected  that  in 
reality  only  the  names  are  nevr,  while  the  phenomena  to  which  they 
relate  are  old.  I  am  not  a  student  of  therapeutics,  and  therefore 
cannot  claim  to  make  any  statement  with  authority,  but  the  ordi- 
nary person  may  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion  upon  matters 
in  regard  to  which  he  is  not  an  expert.  With  such  qualification 
may  the  assertion  be  made  that  among  the  English  people  a  new 
disease  has  made  its  appearance,  mental  in  its  ravages  rather  than 
physical,  which  is  known  as  passive  resistance.  Those  who  are 
afflicted  by  it  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  that  at  some  future  time 
their  deeds  will  be  narrated  in  a  book  something  like  Fox's  Book  of 
Maiij/rs,  and  that  their  zeal  and  steadfastness  will  be  a  shining  light 
to  all  who  come  after  them.  Other  symptoms  of  the  malady  are 
that  a  certain  number  of  legislators,  backed  up  by  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie  and  the  Anglican  Churches,  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
despoil  them,  to  deprive  them  of  religious  liberty,  and  so  forth. 
Fortunately,  the  disease  is  circumscribed  in  its  operations ;  it  shows 
no  signs  of  being  infectious.  What  the  consequences  might  have 
been  if  such  had  been  the  case  no  man  can  SJty  ;  but  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder.  However,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  disease,  like  so  many  others,  is  an  old  one 
with  a  new  name.  It  used  to  be  called  fanaticism.  No  doubt 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
change  of  name.  As  applied  in  modem  times,  passive  resistance 
had  its  origin  in  Bussia.  The  leader  of  the  movement  is  Count 
Tolstoy.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that,  while  foreign  nations 
occasionally  borrow  ideas  from  us,  we  sometimes  return  the  kindness. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator  this  disease  has  a  great 
merit.  It  combines  with  police-court  summonses  and  auction  sales, 
genuine  farcical  comedies  acted  with  the  consummate  ability  of 
great  artistes,  but  it  injures  those  principally  concerned  very 
materially. 

Why  is  the  comedy  being  performed,  or,  to  put  the  question  in 
another  form,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ?  Because  in  1902 
the  King,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual, 
Lords  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  enacted  a 
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law  effecfeiDg  a  radical  alteration  io  educational  administration.  The 
whole  grievance  of  the  passive  resisters  is  contained  in  the  provision 
of  the  law  that  certain  schools  which  had  not  hitherto  been  publicly 
managed,  having  been  under  the  control  of  various  religious  organi- 
sations, who  went  to  considerable  expense  in  providing  them,  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  County  Councils  who,  however,  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  facilities  already 
granted  for  the  teaching  of  denominational  religious  precepts. 
"  Now,"  say  the  passive  resisters,  "  the  doctrines  which  are  being 
taught  in  many  of  these  schools  are  repugnant  to  our  consciences. 
Yet  you  wish  us  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  that  which  is 
obnoxious  to  us.  The  answer  we  make  is  that  we  shall  not  pay 
voluntarily.  We  shall  not  actively  resist  the  collection  of  the  money 
to  be  devoted  to  this  object  but,  short  of  this,  we  shall  go  as  far  as 
we  can."  This,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
passive  resisters  in  regard  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  whether  the  Act  is  as  bad  as 
it  is  painted  by  these  people.  If  it  is,  there  still  remains  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  using  the  right  methods  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  their  sorry  plight ;  and,  if  it  is  not,  not  only  are  their 
methods  wrong,  but  another  question  is  opened,  namely,  whether 
they  have  any  cause  to  complain  about  the  Act  at  all.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  latter  question, 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  Act  and, 
if  I  can  show,  as  I  hope  to  do,  that,  although  not  by  any  means 
p^rfectj  it  is  not  such  a  hopeless  piece  of  political  injustice  as  it  has 
been  made  out  to  be,  then  one  strong  argument  in  favour  of  passive 
resistance  will  have  been  broken  down.  It  has  been  often  urged 
that  the  Act  gives  no  public  control  and  that  it  rivets  dogma  on  the 
nation.  Supposing  that  is  so,  does  it  prohibit  any  sect  from  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  opportunity  to  teach  the  children  its  own  dogma  ? 
This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Does  the  Act 
benefit  only  the  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  ?  Again  '*  No  "  is 
the  answer.  This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  in  which  the  Bap- 
tists have  actually  benefited  by  the  Act.  I  received  the  information 
from  a  Congregational  minister  of*  Sunderland.  At  Clou  Bridge, 
near  Burnley,  there  is  a  Baptist  school  which  has  been  in  existence 
about  thirty-seven  years.  It  cost  the  Baptist  Church  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  £4000  in  school  buildings,  and  nearly  £40  a  year  in  edu- 
cational work.  Now  the  County  Council  proposes  to  take  over  the 
entire  cost  of  education  and  to  pay  a  rental  for  school  buildings  of 
from  £60  to  £80  a  year.  So  that  this  school,  which  teaches  exclu- 
sively Baptist  doctrine,  benefits  by  the  Act  of  1902  by  at  least  £100 
a  year.  Is  there  any  injustice  to  Nonconformists  here  ?  I  fail  to 
see  it. 

It  showp,  at  any  rate,  that,  if  the  Chuich  of  England  or  the 
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Chnrch  of  Rome  derive  advantages,  those  advantages  may  be  shared 
equally  by  other  sects.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  current  that  all 
the  denominationalists  have  to  do  in  this  matter  is  to  hold  oat  th^ 
hands,  which  are  instantly  filled  with  the  ratepayers'  money  to  keep 
their  schools  going.  Here  again  this  idea  may  be  combated  by 
facts.  I  am  assured  that  the  voluntary  schools  in  Sunderland,  to 
take  one  case  alone,  have  to  raise  £10,000  to  comply  with  the  Act 
of  1902.  This  is  not  going  to  be  raised  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and,  if  it  is  not  raised,  the  benefits  to  the  owners  of  these  schools  of 
the  Act  of  1902  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  mirage.  Thirdly,  the 
basis  of  Durham  Training  College,  a  Church  of  England  institution, 
has  been  widened  so  as  to  admit  candidates  who  are  Nonconformists, 
without  the  latter  submitting  to  baptism  or  confirmation,  as  has 
been  the  case  heretofore.  So  that  we  have,  in  this  instance,  a 
positive  benefit  to  Nonconformists.  An  institution  which  had  before 
been  closed  to  them,  unless  they  chose  to  submit  to  tests  which  were 
repugnant  to  them,  has  now  been  thrown  open.  Do  theee  facts 
tend  to  justify  passive  resistance  ? 

Those  who  are  so  ardent  in  their  opposition  to  the  present  Act 
hug  the  idea  that  it  was  enacted  specially  for  the  disadvantage  andl 
discomfiture  of  the  Nonconformists.  Do  they  sufficiently  consider  the^ 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  scheme  of  national  education^ 
that  will  satisfy  and  do  justice  to  everybody  ?  My  own  impression 
is  that  the  passive  resisters  never  think  about  the  subject  at  all. 
Precipitate  action  rarely  follows  careful  thought.  Is  it  possible  to 
devise  any  scheme  which  shall  meet  the  views  of  all  parties  ?  Tha 
National  Free  Church  Council  have  trotted  out  a  cut  and  dried 
scheme  in  which  they  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  religious  tester, 
full  popular  control  of  all  schools  aided  by  public  money,  and  un- 
sectarian  religious  teaching,  or  teaching  contained  solely  in  the 
Bible.  But  would  pure  Bible  teaching  be  unseetarian  ?  On  con- 
sideration, it  appears  just  as  dogmatic  as  any  religious  instruction 
now  given  in  English  schools.  Dogma  is  unverifiable  assumption 
stated  as  fact;  opinion  labelled  verified  truth.  Fact  is  that  which 
has  been  experimentally  proved  or  can  be  so  proved,  and  which  is 
accepted  as  true  by  the  mass  of  intelligent  mankind.  If  you  take  a 
stone  in  the  hand  and  drop  it,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground.  That  is  a 
statement  of  fact  and  is  not  dogma ;  but  if  it  be  asserted  that  no 
one  can  enter  heaven  unless  he  accepts  all  the  saints  of  the  Roman 
calendar,  that  is  dogma.  It  may  be  true  enough,  but  it  cannot  be 
proved.  Some  people  may  be  found  in  the  world,  most  probably  in 
lunatic  asylnms,  who  would  say  that  a  stone  does  not  fall  to  the 
gronnd,  but  they  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity. 
The  mass  of  the  people  admit  that  it  does  behave  in  such  a  way. 
Now,  even  in  pure  Bible  teaching  it  will  not  be  found  that  there  is 
universal,  or  nearly  universal,  agreement  as  to  its  trnth.     If  you 
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take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  yon  will  instantly  find  divergence  of 
opinion.  Some  people,  members  of  onr  Charches  too,  will  say  that 
Christ  never  delivered  the  sermon  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
presented ;  others  will  say  He  never  gave  it  at  all ;  and  so  we  might 
go  on  citing  different  opinions  in  almost  endless  variety.  If  we  pass 
on  to  the  Old  Testament  and  consider  one  episode,  that  in  which  the 
snn  and  moon  are  supposed  to  have  stood  still  at  the  behest  of 
Joshna,  I  daresay  if  any  dozen  Christians  were  collected  and  had  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  there  would  be  warm  differences  of  opinion. 
But  these  are  minor  points ;  there  are  greater.  The  Jew  accepts 
the  Old  Testament  and  rejects  the  New,  the  Unitarian  only  accepts 
either  in  a  very  qualified  sense,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  accepts 
the  Apocrypha  while  Protestants  do  not.  Finally,  at  the  very 
starting-point  you  have  grave  differences  of  opiniou.  The  essence 
of  religious  teaching  is  the  assertion  "  God  exists."  But,  when  yon 
affirm  so  much,  a  storm  of  criticism  is  iustantly  provoked.  Atheists 
deny  your  assertion  point  blank  and  Agnostics  say  you  have  not  a 
scrap  of  evidence  to  show  that  God  exists  and  they  say  nothing 
should  be  affirmed  as  a  fact  unless  it  can  be  proved.  It  is  very 
evident,  therefore,  that  even  pure  Bible  teaching  is  going  to  give 
offence  to  Atheists,  Agnostics  and  Jews  and,  to  a  somewhat  less 
-extent,  to  Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics.  Would  a  system  of 
education  which  permitted  this  sort  of  thing  meet  the  nation's 
needs  ?  There  would  be  a  conscience  clause,  it  may  be  said,  and 
all  these  people  could  withdraw  their  children  during  the  progress 
of  religious  instruction.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  there  is  also 
a  conscience  clauEe  in  the  present  Act.  Nonconformists  who  do  not 
approve  the  religious  teaching  given  in  any  school  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  can  withdraw  their  children  while  it  is  being  given. 
Yet  this  provision  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  Then,  if  it  is  un- 
satisfactory as  applied  to  Free  Churchmen,  would  it  not  be  equally 
unsatisfactory  if  the  other  classes  of  opinion  mentioned  had  to 
endure  it  ?  I  fail  to  see  any  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  except  by 
sweeping  away  all  religious  teaching  in  the  national  schools.  I 
agree  with  the  late  Cardinal  Yaughan  that  parents  have  a  perfect 
right  to  secure  for  their  children  what  religious  instruction  they 
think  best,  but  I  disagree  with  his  opinion  that  the  nation  should 
pay  for  such  teaching.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  Free  Church 
Council's  efforts  to  abolish  all  religious  tests  in  the  schools  of  the 
nation  but,  unlike  them,  I  cannot  understand  how  such  tests  may 
be  dispensed  with  while  any  form  of  religious  teaching  is  permitted. 
I  have  heard  a  Jewish  teacher  in  a  board  school  teaching  a  class 
New  Testament  doctrines,  which  included  the  divinity  ot  Christ,  and 
which  he  himself  entirely  disbelieved.  I  do  not  think  this  conduces 
to  the  good  of  the  teacher  or  the  scholars.  Yet  if  the  Free  Church 
Council    scheme    were    adopted,    this    sort    of    thing   would    be 
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perpetuated,  while  the  battle  of  the  creeds  would  wax  fiercer  than 
ever. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  my  object  has  been  to  show,  firstly, 
that  the  Education  Act  of  1902  is  not  the  tyrannous  instrument 
that  it  is  made  out  to  be,  although  I  am  far  from  admitting  that  it 
is  perfect ;  secondly,  that  in  some  cases  it  has  actually  benefited  the 
Nonconformists,  who  are,  of  course,  as  free  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Act  as  anybody  else ;  and  thirdly,  that  religious  teaching  of  any 
kind  whatever  is  dogmatic  and  tends  to  arouse  civil  strife,  because 
there  are  so  many  difierent  opinions  regarding  it ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence,  any  scheme  of  national  education  not  entirely  secular, 
including  that  of  the  Free  Church  Council,  would  simply  satisfy  one« 
section  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  others.  If  my  argument  v 
has  been  as  strong  as  I  hoped  to  make  it,  it  weakens  the  position  of 
the  passive  resistors  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that,  apart  from  the 
actual  merits  or  demerits  of  their  method,  there  has  been  no  adequate 
cause  for  complaint,  at  least  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  them, 
in  breaking  the  law. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  argue 
against  passive  resistance  on  the  assumption  that  those  who  have 
taken  and  are  taking  part  in  it  have  a  genuine  grievance.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  find  a 
precedent  for  their  action.  They  say  they  are  following  the  example 
of  John  Hampden,  a  man  who  is  almost  unanimously  regarded  by 
the  English  people  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  their  liberty,  and  worthy 
of  respect  and  veneration  by  all  lovers  of  free  government.  Th& 
name  of  John  Hampden,  and  the  acts  which  made  him  famous, 
ought  to  be  well  known  to  every  English  citizen.  Almost  every 
English  history,  however  small  and  incomplete,  contains  mention  of 
this  illustrious  name.  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that 
the  passive  resistors  of  the  present  day  are  ignorant  of  what  is  so 
widely  known.  But  they  endeavour  to  point  to  an  analogy  where 
none  exists.  To  show  by  argument  that  this  is  so,  the  old  story 
must  be  gone  over  again  to  some  extent.  Charles  I.  and  his 
Parliament,  when  he  chose  to  summon  one,  had  long  been  at  daggers 
drawn  and,  as  the  King  could  not  get  any  subsidies  from  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  he  asked  the  nation  for  a  free  gift.  There  was  no 
response,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  loud  murmur  of  discontent  arose. 
Then  recourse  was  had  to  a  forced  loan.  Opposition  was  universal. 
^'  I  could  be  content  to  lend,"  said  Hampden,  "  but  fear  to  draw  on 
myself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a 
year  against  those  who  infringe  it."  He  went  to  prison  as  a  con- 
sequence. In  1635,  we  are  told  in  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,  Laud,  the  King's  Prime  Minister,  resolved  to  find  a 
permanent  revenue  in  the  converiion  of  the  *' ship-money,"  till  now 
levied  on  ports  and  the  maritime   counties,  into  a   general  tax 
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imposed  by  the  royal  will  upon  the  whole  country.  Hampden 
repeated  the  refusal  he  had  made  iu  the  case  of  the  forced  loan, 
declared  ship-money  an  illegal  impost,  and  resoWed  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  the  country  by  an  appeal  for  protection  to  the  law.  The 
news  thrilled  through  England  at  a  moment  when  men  were  roused 
by  news  of  resistance  in  the  north.  His  attitude  had  roused  the 
country  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  her  freedom  and  the  nation  was 
with  him.  Scotland,  too,  was  fighting  England's  battle.  We  know 
what  happened  afterwards  and  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
further  entering  into  the  circumstances  of  that  time.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Hampden  was  acting  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  law  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown.  The  imposition 
of  the  forced  loans  and  of  ship-money  by  the  King  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament  was  clearly  illegal  and  its  illegality  rested 
upon  the  fact  that  it  was  not  enacted  with  the  sanction  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature.  Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
if  this  tax  had  been  levied  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  usual  way, 
John  Hampden  would  have  raised  any  objection?  No;  what  he 
objected  to  was  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  King, 
as  unjustified  by  English  law  and  usage.  It  was  repugnant  to  the 
national  spirit  of  liberty.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  Hampden  did 
not  object  to  the  tax  itself,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
Jevied. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  passive  resisters  of  to-day  base  their  right  to 
act  as  they  are  doing  on  the  action  taken  by  John  Hampden,  their 
case  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  identity  or  otherwise  of  the  circum- 
-stances  of  the  two  cases.  To  justify  themselves  they  must  show  that 
the  measure  they  object  to  has  been  passed  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament  or  in  some  other  way  in  antagonism  to  the  principles  of 
the  English  Constitution.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened.  The 
Education  Act  of  1902  was,  of  course,  passed  by  Parliament  in  the 
usual  way  and  with  all  the  formalities  required  by  the  Constitution. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Parliamentary  franchise  was  not 
60  broad  in  the  dajs  of  Hampden  as  it  is  in  our  own  day.  We 
practically  enjoy  manhood  sufirage,  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous  regis- 
tration law.  Nearly  all  the  people  who  call  themselves  passive 
resisters  have  votes,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  their  fault  if  Parlia- 
ment passes  a  law  of  which  they  do  not  approve.  At  any  rate,  the 
.  simple  facts  that  Hampden  would  not  pay  a  tax  because  it  wm  not 
imposed  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  the  passive  resisters 
will  not  pay  rates  which  have  been  imposed  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  destroys  the  supposed  parallel  between  the  attitude  of 
.  modem  passive  resisters  and  that  of  Hampden. 

We  arrive  then  at  this  position :  Hampden  obeyed  the  law  and 
resisted  attempts  to  break  it,  while  the  passive  resisters  adopt  a 
method  directly  opposed  to  this,  and  systematically  break  the  law 
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and  resist  attempts  to  keep  it.  They  have  another  plea.  ''The 
Government/'  they  say,  *'  received  no  mandate  from  the  electors  to 
deal  with  the  education  qnestion.  It  was  elected  in  1900  to  Eettle 
np  the  Boer  War.'.'  In  reply  I  beg  to  ask :  Since  when  has  the 
referendum  existed  in  Great  Britain  ?  Can  it  be  shown  that  British 
Governments  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  mandates  from  the 
people  to  deal  with  particular  classes  of  legislation  ?  No  written 
law  on  the  subject  can  be  produced  nor  can  any  such  custom  be 
proved.  The  theory  of  our  Constitution  conflicts  with  such  an  idea. 
Mr.  Bryce  in  his  work,  The  American  CommomveaWi,  makes  a  com- 
parison between  the  American  and  British  Constitutional  machines. 
He  points  out  that  in  the  United  States  the  people  are  regarded  as 
the  sovereign  and  are  above  and  beyond  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  as  well  as  all  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States.  All 
these  authorities,  which  are  regarded  simply  as  the  people's  servants, 
have  exactly  the  amount  of  power,  and  no  more,  which  is  given  to 
them  by  the  people ;  and  there  is  a  Supreme  Court  to  define  the 
extent  of  that  power.  The  case  of  Great  Britain  is  widely  different. 
In  theory.  Parliament  is  the  nation  itself  assembled  to  decide,  in 
conference  with  the  monarch,  matters  affecting  its  well-being  and 
good  government.  In  former  days,  it  should  be  remembered,  when 
our  race  was  in  its  infancy  and  the  people  were  not  so  numerouSj 
the  nation  did  actually  meet  to  settle  its  affairs.  Dr.  Stubbs,  in 
his  great  work  on  the  English  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Freeman  sub- 
stantially confirm  this  view. 

But  facts  are  also  to  be  had  bearing  out  in  modern  practice  the 
above  remarks.  When  Lord  Salisbury  returned  to  power  in  1895 
he  had  no  mandate ;  or  he  had  such  a  wide  one  that  he  could  do 
anything  he  liked.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  of  1886  had  no 
mandate.  The  Home  Bule  Bill  which  he  produced  was  quite  unex- 
pected. More  evidence  against  the  theory  that  a  mandate  is  neces- 
sary before  a  British  Government  can  do  any  legislative  work  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Liberal  side.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  a  speech 
delivered  when  the  Education  agitation  was  at  fever  heat,  declared 
that  the  idea  was  erroneous.  The  remedy,  he  said,  would  be  to 
turn  out  the  Government  which  passed  the  obnoxious  legislation  at 
the  following  general  election.  Lord  Rosebery  has  expressed 
similar  views.  Both  these  statesmen  are  constitutional  authorities, 
and,  as  both  are  opposed  to  the  education  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  they  would  have  no  interest  in  giving  other  than  honest 
opinions  on  this  matter.  Any  amount  of  speeches  of  Conservative 
politicians  oould  be  quoted  from  to  show  that  they  certainly  think 
the  Government  was  justified  in  passing  this  legislation,  but  I  neglect 
their  utterances  because  political  motives  might  have  induced  them 
to  bend  their  views  to  suit  the  occasion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  man  whose  mind  is  not  swayed  by 
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prejndice  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  big  majority  given  bjr  the 
electors  of  this  country  to  the  present  Government  in  1900  was  a 
sufficient  mandate  to  justify  the  Government  in  doing,  without  going 
beyond  their  constitutional  rights,  all  that  they  have  done  since  they 
have  been  in  office.  When  the  general  election  of  1900  took  place 
the  Conservative  Grovemment  had  already  been  in  power  for  five 
years,  and  had  begun  to  tinker  with  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  The  measure  they  introduced  in  1896  was  sufficient  to 
indicate  their  general  views  on  the  subject,  and  any  one  having  a 
knowledge  of  their  previous  record  could  hardly  with  any  reason 
entertain  a  doubt  that,  if  the  Government  again  got  a  majority  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  they  would  continue  the  policy  they  had  already 
begun. 

If  Governments  are  to  be  placed  in  power  to  deal  only  with  one 
subject,  or  with  a  few  specific  questions,  the  political  machinery  will 
be  paralysed,  and  elections  will  be  rendered  necessary  every  few 
months.  The  contention  of  those  who  think  otherwise  would,  if 
logically  carried  out,  mean  that  only  those  measures  placed  before 
the  people  specifically  at  the  preceding  election  could  be  given  legal 
efiect.  It  would,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  submit  the  private 
bills  proposed  to  be  carried  also  to  the  electorate,  as  well  as  the  innu- 
merable public  measures  of  secondary  importance  ;  and,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  at  any  given  date  to  furnish  a  list  of  measures  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  during  the  ensuing  twelvemonth,  the  only 
possible  course,  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  procedure  laid  down, 
would  be  to  refer  each  one  of  these  measures  to  the  popular  vote. 
What  expense,  trouble,  and  agitation  that  would  entail  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  American  Presidential  election  is  regarded  by 
business  men  in  the  United  States  as  an  almost  unmitigated  nuisance, 
but  it  would  be  nothing  to  what  we  should  have  in  England  in  the 
circumstances  described.  The  contention  of  English  Nonconformists 
in  favour  of  a  mandatory  system  means  much  more  than  the  system 
in  vogue  in  countries  where  the  referendum  exists.  Indeed,  the 
referendum  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  of  the  country  in  which  it  exists  to  obtain  a  mandate  at 
all.  In  the  Australian  Commonwealth  the  people  are  regarded  as  the 
arbiters  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses,  and  only 
in  such  a  case  are  they  appealed  to.  If  the  two  Houses  disagree  it 
is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  the  Gh)vernor-General  may 
dissolve  both  Chambers,  and  if  the  new  Houses  disagree,  then  they 
must  hold  a  joint  sitting,  and  by  their  united  voice  decide  the  pointr 
at  issue.  In  the  United  States  the  only  referendum  in  force  is  the 
system  of  amending  the  State  Constitutions,  which  is  generally 
carried  out  by  electing  a  Convention  for  that  specific  purpose,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  referring  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  to  the  people  for  their  assent.     In  ordinary  legislatioi^ 
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a  maDdate  or  referendnm  is  nnknown.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  respective  parties  generally  adopt  fairly  complete  programmes 
prior  to  the  elections,  with  which  the  electors  are  made  acquainted, 
bat  they  are  seldom  carried  oat  in  their  entirety.  For  instance, 
daring  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  term  of  office  the  Democratic  party  were 
pledged  to  a  scheme  of  tariff  reform,  bnt  the  measare  that  eventually 
emerged  was  so  nnlihe  what  the  people  had  been  led  to  expect  that 
the  President  would  not  sign  it^  and  allowed  it  to  become  law,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days.  In 
Switzerland  any  50,000  citizens  have  the  right  to  demand  a  direct 
popular  vote  on  any  question  of  constitutional  reform.  But  this 
certainly  does  not  amount  to  a  mandatory  system,  and  even  the 
reference  of  political  questions  to  the  electorate  is  limited. 

My  main  contention,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  customary  for  British 
Governments  to  obtain  a  mandate  before  proceeding  with  legislative 
business.  Supporters  of  the  theory  have  apparently  a  strong  pillar  to 
uphold  their  case  in  the  circumstances  attendingthe  return  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  in  1892.  The  electors  had  then  before  them  what 
was  known  as  the  Newcastle  programme,  and  as  they  gave  the  party  in 
favour  of  it  a  majority,  presumably  they  agreed  with  that  programme. 
But  will  any  one  assert  that  it  was  carried  out  ?  We  are  still  without 
payment  of  members,  registration  reform,  disestablishmentof  the  Welsh 
and  Scotch  Churches,  temperance  reform,  and  numerous  other  measures 
which  were  promised.  Their  failure  was  admittedly  partly  due  to  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  was  caused  also  in 
part  by  other  fortuitous  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
and  their  own  conduct.  If  you  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
necessity  of  a  mandate,  you  cannot  excuse  any  Government  which  fails 
to  carry  out  a  mandate  which  it  has  received.  Blame  must  be  appor- 
tioned equally  between  a  Government  which  does  more  than  it  is 
authorised  to  do  and  one  which  does  less  than  it  undertakes  to  do.  If 
this  case  of  1892  was  an  instance  of  a  ma^ndate  having  been  given  by 
the  country,  it  has  already  been  discredited  by  the  members  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  of  that  period.  Many  Liberal  leaders 
declared  after  the  fall  of  the  Government  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
offer  a  cut  and  dried  programme  to  the  electorate  on  future 
occasions,  as  circumstances  cropped  up  which  made  it  physically 
impossible  to  carry  many  items  into  effect.  They  are  certainly 
putting  their  opinions  in  this  respect  in  practice.  Lord  Bosebery 
has  formulated  a  policy,  putting  efficiency  at  the  top,  and  naming 
temperance  and  housing  reform  as  important  features  of  it,  but 
nobody  knows  what  sort  of  Acts  he  would  ask  Parliament  to  pass  if 
the  country  let  him  have  his  way.  Earl  Spencer,  in  replying  to  a 
Nonconformist  deputation  not  very  long  ago,  declined  to  give 
education  the  first  place.in  the  programme,  although  he  said  it  would 
form  a  prominent  part  of  Liberal  policy.  Suppose  a  general  election 
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took  place  now,  and  the  Liberal  party  were  retnmed  to  power,  what 
woald  they  have  received  a  mandate  for  ?  Free  Trade  perhaps. 
Bat  it  is  clear  that  if  their  mandate  were  for  Free  Trade  it  coald 
not  jostify  them  in  undertaking  educational  reform,  which  is  jnst 
what  the  passive  resistor  wants.  This  is  an  application  to  the 
Liberal  party  of  the  argument  used  against  the  present  Government, 
that  they  were  sent  back  to  power  in  190<)  solely  to  settle  up  the 
Sooth  African  war.  But  supposing  the  Liberal  party  received  a 
majority  at  the  next  election  on  the  question  of  education,  we 
should  still  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  their  intentions  as  the 
nation  was  as  to  the  educational  intentioDS  of  the  present 
Government  in  1900.  They  have  produced  no  definite  scheme:  we 
only  know  the  outlines  of  their  ideas.  I  consider  this  is  all  we  can 
reasonably  expect.  If  we  are  going  to  have  rigid  schemes  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  it  is  evident  that  to  be  consistent  every 
amendment,  as  well  as  every  bill,  mast  be  submitted  to  the  electorate 
before  receiving  the  force  of  law.  This  is  the  very  height  of 
absurdity,  and  no  Government  would  be  possible  under  such 
conditions. 

One  strong  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  foregoing  argument. 
It  is  recognised  as  part  of  our  polity  that  some  measures  must  receive 
popular  approval  before  they  can  be  incorporated  in  onr  political 
system.  I  may  point  out,  however,  that  such  ratification  is  only 
invoked  in  the  case  of  an  Act  which  woald  effect  alterations  in  our 
Constitution.  When  a  Redistribotion  Bill  is  passed,  for  example, 
an  immediate  appeal  is  made  to  the  country.  Such  has  long  been 
the  custom  in  oar  countries.  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  the  ordinary  legislature  has  no  power 
whatever  to  alter  the  fundamental  laws,  which  are  regulated  by  a 
higher  authority.  In  the  British  Islands  there  is  no  higher 
authority,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Parliament  is  in  theory  actually 
the  nation  itself.  As  in  practice  the  whole  nation  cannot  be 
present,  constitutional  changes  are  generally  sanctioned  or  otherwise 
b}  the  people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  dissolution.  No 
statute  dealing  with  education  could  possibly  change  our  electoral 
or  constitutional  machinery.  Therefore  on  this  ground  the  demand 
for  a  popular  vote  before  the  enactment  of  laws  on  the  subject  has 
no  rational  basis. 

A  further  argument  which  might  be  urged  in  support  of  resistance 
to  the  law  is  the  right  which  we  have  been  told  is  inherent  in  all 
peoples  of  revolting  against  a  tyrannical  government.  This  was  one 
of  the  favourite  arguments  used  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  justify  the 
attempted  secession  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  American 
Union  in  1861.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  challenge  such  a  plea ;  in 
fact  I  a  mit  its  great  value  straight  away.  There  is  of  course  an 
initia     ifficalcy  in  considering  this  point.     The  qaestion  ariaeii  b 
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passive  resistanoe  rebellion  ?  Well,  I  suppose  resistance  is  equivalent 
to  revolt,  and  revolt  to  rebellion,  or  practically  so,  and  passive 
resistance  must  therefore  be  passive  revolt  or  passive  rebellion.  The 
two  terms  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  bat  so  do  the  original 
words,  and  I  rather  imagine  that  leaders  of  the  movement  are  some- 
times a  trifle  self -contradictory.  At  any  rate  we  will  agree  that 
the  admission  of  the  right  of  rebellion  against  a  tyrannical 
Government  involves  the  right  of  passive  resistance  against  a 
tyrannical  Government.  Bat  this  is  not  a  recognition  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause  of  the  passive  resistors.  It  is  what  they  must  prove. 
If  they  can  bring  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
tyrannical  Grovemment,  then  we  must  admit  that,  under  the  principle 
just  conceded, they  are  right  in  pursuing  their  present  coarse.  Bat 
can  they  prove  that  ?  This  question  seems  to  be  effectually  answered 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tenure  of  power  of  their  oppressors 
practically  rests  with  them  ;  that  within  a  year  or  two  at  most  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  entrusting  the  destinies  of  the  country 
to  a  new  set  of  rulers,  who  could  reverse  the  policy  which  is  now 
found  to  be  so  obnoxious;  and  also  by  the  instances  I  have 
previously  given  to  show  that  Nonconformists,  as  well  as  other 
creeds,  benefit  by  the  present  law.  Next  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  malcontents  that  this  is  a  democratic  country,  where  the 
maxim  '' Government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed"  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  our  political  system.  But  in  the  most 
democratic  country  in  the  world  you  will  never — at  least,  I  venture 
to  prophecy  not  within  the  life  of  any  one  now  living — secure  for 
any  law,  however  just  and  beneficent,  which  may  be  passed  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people.  The  government  of  the  country 
must  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  it 
may  be  an  overwhelming  majority  or  a  small  majority,  but  it  must 
be  by  a  majority.  Even  the  greatest  reforms  this  nation  has  known 
have  had  some  opponents.  The  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance.  If  ever  there  was  a  unanimous  nation,  that 
nation  was  England  at  the  period  mentioned.  Practically  the 
whole  country  demanded  reform.  Yet  there  were  a  few  who  objected 
to  it — mainly  at  the  King's  palace  and  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now  if  the  passive  resistors  are  right  in  their  methods,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  minority  against  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  would  have  been 
justified  in  using  similar  methods  as  those  used  by  the  passive 
resisters,  to  prevent  as  far  as  they  could  the  execution  of  the  law. 
I  cannot  see  any  difference  in  the  position  of  the  two  sets  of  dissen- 
tients. The  passive  resistors  to-day  think  they  have  a  grievance ; 
the  noble  lords  of  that  day  thought  they  had  a  grievance.  The  only 
difference  is  the  subject  of  complaint.  The  majority  of  the  nation 
do  not  believe  in  passive  resistance,  or  they  would  resort  to  it.  In 
Hftmpden's  time,  as  has  been  shown,  he  was  supported  by  the  nation, 
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for  the  great  majority  of  people  follov^ed  his  example  and  adopted 
his  methods.  There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the  sort  taking 
place  now. 

I  have  admitted  the  right  of  a  people  to  revolt  against  a  tyrannical 
Government  and  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  the  merits  of  the  case  on 
which  the  passive  resistors  base  their  action  do  not  justify  revolt, 
passive  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  English  system  of  government  is 
not  tyrannical,  and  cannot  be  so  long  as  we  have  a  Hoase  of 
Commons  elected  on  a  popular  franchise  and  a  Government  responsible 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  the  English  people  have  a  right  to  say  that  govern- 
ment by  majority  is  tyrannical ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  people  have 
reason  to  make  snch  an  assertion.  Wherever  it  is  practised  to-day 
— in  the  United  States,  the  French  Repablic,  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, the  Commonwealth  of  Aastralia,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
as  well  as  in  other  self -governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire — 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  human  race.  It  is  not  an  ideal  system,  but  it  is  the  best 
obtainable.  The  ideal  would,  of  course,  involve  the  contentment  of 
every  one,  and  I  am  afraid  its  attainment  is  a  long  way  off.  That 
the  minority  has  rights  I  am  willing  to  admit,  though  some  of  the 
present  passive  resisters  ignored  this  fact  when  their  brethren  in 
Uhter  were  making  it  a  plea  against  the  Home  Bule  Bill  of  1893. 
But,  unless  those  rights  are  really  imperilled,  there  is  no  justification 
for  insurrection,  passive  or  otherwise.  The  war  of  1861—5  was 
certainly  not  a  war  against  a  majority  :  it  was  a  war  of  several 
detached  majorities  against  one  aggregate  majority.  I  do  not  think 
instances  of  tyranny  by  a  majority  over  a  minority  are  common. 
In  democratic  countries  there  is  always  free  and  full  discussion 
before  any  legislative  measure  takes  the  form  of  a  law,  and  in  such 
discussion  the  minority  can  lay  their  caee  before  the  whole  people, 
whose  instincts  generally  lead  them  to  a  decision  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  fair  play,  and  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  Those  who  say  they  have  a  right  to  resist 
the  Government,  either  passively  or  actively,  every  time  they  consider 
they  have  a  grievance,  will  evidently  never  rest  satisfied  under  any 
Government — democratic,  aristocratic,  or  autocratic.  All  of  us, 
I  daresay,  have  grievances  of  some  kind  or  other  against  the  law, 
but  no  one  except  a  passive  resistor  would  think  of  breaking  it  for 
such  a  trivial  cause  as  that  under  notice. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  by  quoting  my  own  case. 
Until  last  July  I  was  unable  to  get  a  vote  owing  to  the  terms  of  the 
registration  law  relating  to  length  of  residence.  I  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  South  African  War,  which  I  believed  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  unjust.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  I  had  a  double 
grievance.  I  had  to  pay  taxes  without  representation  and  I  had  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  war  which  I  regarded  as  iniquitous. 
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Suppose  I  had  acted  on  the  doctrines  of  the  passive  resisters,  what 
shoold  I  have  done?  I  shoald  have  refnsed  to  pay  taxation,  I 
should  have  bought  no  more  tobacco,  drunk  no  more  tea  or  sugar, 
and,  while  the  com  duty  was  imposed,  I  should  have  eaten  no  bread. 
What  a  sorry  plight  I  should  have  been  in !  Who  would  have  suf- 
fered most  if  I  had  acted  in  this  way — the  Grovemment  or  myself  ? 
I  don't  think  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  In  connection 
with  this  point  one  other  matter  occurs  to  me.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  fiscal  discussion,  and  some  one  may  say,  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  dicta  I  have  laid  down :  You  are  making 
a  mistake  in  assuming  that  the  consumer  pays  the  taxes  on  tea, 
sugar,  com,  and  tobacco.  Well,  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  com  and  sugar,  but  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  admits,  I  think, 
that  the  consumer  pays  on  tea,  and  as  to  tobacco,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  consumer  pays  in  that  case  also.  In 
Jersey,  where  no  duty  is  imposed,  tobacco  can  be  obtained  at  M,  for 
which  \0\d.  has  to  be  paid  in  Great  Britain.  The  cheapest  tobacco 
in  this  country,  except  perhaps  the  home-grown  Irish  brand,  which 
I  have  not  sampled,  is  Aid.  an  ounce,  or  45.  a  pound.  But  men  in 
the  Navy  get  tobacco  at  Is.  a  pound,  and  if  outsiders  can  get  some 
of  their  friends  to  smuggle  some  out,  which,  I  fear,  is  frequently 
done,  they  can  obtain  it  at  a  slightly  increased  price.  *So  I  think 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  tobacco  at  any  rate,  the  consumer 
does  pay  the  tax.  Therefore  my  argument  holds  good.  And  if  I 
had  refused  to  buy  tobacco  on  account  of  my  principles  I  should 
have  lost  one  of  my  chief  comforts  and  the  Government  would  not 
even  have  been  alarmed.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  passive 
resisters. 

Djes  passive  resistance  pay  ?  I  hope  a  sufficient  answer  has 
been  furnished  in  the  foregoing  pages,  but  I  will  proceed  to  illustrate 
my  negative  reply  in  another  way.  When  a  revolt  breaks  out  those 
with  whom  it  originates  expect  some  benefit  to  result  from  it.  But 
what  can  be  got  from  this  passive  resistance  ?  In  the  nature  of 
things  it  could  not  be  successful  unless  it  were  practised  by  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and,  as  we  know,  the  resisters  form  ouly  a 
very  small  minority.  The  passive  resisters  have  to  pay  the  rate  in 
spite  of  all  their  protests,  and  I  believe  they  have  to  pay  the  legal 
expenses  as  well.  Thus  they  are  worse  off  than  I  should  have  been 
if  I  had  refused  to  buy  any  tobacco,  because  I  should  by  this  means 
have  escaped  payment  of  the  duty,  but  they  not  only  do  not  evade 
payment  of  the  rates,  they  have  an  extra  amount  to  pay  as  well, 
while  their  families  are  put  to  considerable  difficulty  and  trouble. 
Those  associated  with  the  movement  might  have  some  plausible 
excuse  for  their  conduct  if  they  could  show  that  it  was  effective ;  if 
they  could  do  what  the  Irish  people  did  when  tithes  were  levied 
while  the  Irish  State  Church  was  still  in  existence.     The  farmers 
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from  whom  the  tithes  were  demanded  resisted  passively  and  actively, 
though  the  passive  resistance  was  different  from  that  of  the  English 
Nonconformists  of  to-day,  and  it  was  very  effective  indeed.  The 
forces  sent  by  the  Government  to  seiz3  the  cattle  of  those  who 
refased  to  pay  were  resisted,  with  the  result  that  there  was  mnch 
bloodshed.  When,  after  all  this  troable,  the  cattle  were  captured, 
they  had  to  be  sold,  and  here  the  great  difficulty  manifested  itself. 
In  many  cases,  when  the  beasts  were  put  up  at  auction  sales,  there 
were  no  bidders  except  the  farmer  who  owned  the  cattle,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  got  his  property  back  at  a  purely  nominal  price. 
These  methods  were  profitable  to  those  who  practised  them,  since 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  escape  payment  of  tithes  altogether.  But 
there  was  an  even  more  gratifying  result  afterwards.  The  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  appointed  Commissions  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject,  who  reported  that  a  complete  extinction  of  the  tithe  system 
was  demanded.  Lord  Althorp's  Government  took  the  matter  up  in 
1832,  and,  although  the  matter  was  not  finally  dealt  with  then,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Irish  people  themselves  rendered  the 
tithe  system  unworkable.  We  see  no  such  fruits  of  the  passive 
resisters'  methods  to-day.  There  is  an  even  greater  difference  than 
this  fact  between  the  two  cases.  The  Irish  State  Church  was 
practically  a  foreign  institution,  five-sixths  of  the  population  being 
Roman  Catholics.  Hence  almost  the  whole  nation  were  against 
this  system.  This  is  not  so  with  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and 
any  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  must  be  abortive.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that,  on  principle,  the  passive  resistance  movement  has 
absolutely  no  justification  in  the  circumstances  of  to-day,  and  the 
argument  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-interest,  the  game  is 
not  worth  the  candle  is  also,  I  think,  conclosive. 

I  have  advanced  several  arguments  against  the  passive  resistance 
movement,  each  of  which,  taken  alone,  appears  to  me  to  condemn 
it.  The  first  is  that  the  grievances  the  people  suffer  are  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  justify  the  action  they  are  taking.  As  has  been 
shown,  they  have  the  opportunity  under  the  Act  to  benefit  as  mnch 
as  any  other  creed  does.  The  action  of  the  County  Councils  may 
have  secured  the  advantages  in  the  cases  mentioned ;  if  so,  this 
only  proves  that  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  these  bodies,  and, 
as  the  public  elect  them,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  men  of 
the  right  opinions  are  returned  at  the  elections.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  religious  teaching  in  the  schools  that  will  satisfy  everybody, 
and  the  only  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  leave  this  form  of  educa- 
tion entirely  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  the  Churches  and 
Sunday  Schools.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Act 
i3  as  bad  as  its  most  bitter  opponents  say  it  is,  the  parallel  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  the  passive  resistance  movement  and  the 
action  of  John  Hampden  fails,  because  the  latter  resisted  taxea 
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illegally  leried,  while  the  former  are  resistiog  a  law  enacted  in 
accordance  with  the  Gonstitntion.  Moreover,  nearly  the  whole 
nation  supported  Hampden,  whereas  few  favour  the  passive  resisters* 
methods.  The  plea  that  the  Government  should  not  have  passed 
the  Education  Act  as  they  did  not  receive  a  mandate  to  do  so  breaks 
down  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  British 
Constitution.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  place  Governments  in 
power  to  deal  with  only  one  subject ;  the  system  would  be  unwork- 
able. If  the  people  are  dissatisjBed  with  a  Gk)vernment*s  conduct 
they  can  eject  it  from  office  at  the  general  election.  The  argument 
that  the  right  of  revolt  against  tyrannical  government  is  inherent  in 
all  peoples  is  not  applicable  to  this  case,  as  a  Government  based  on 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  cannot  well  be  tyrannical, 
and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  number  of  dissentients,  no  matter 
what  law  may  be  passed.  The  same  authority  which  placed  this 
Government  in  power  can  displace  it.  If  the  theory  of  passive 
resistance  were  carried  to  its  logical  termination,  it  would  mean  the 
cessation  of  all  government  and  the  creation  of  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Finally,  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  passive  resistance;  it  has  not 
even  the  excuse  of  utility.  Thus  its  last  line  of  defence  is  beaten 
down. 

I  wish  to  observe  in  conclusion  that  I  am  a  Nonconformist  and 
am  as  anxious  as  any  one  can  be  to  see  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, free  from  sectarian  control,  established.  Beligious  tests  for 
teachers  or  students  of  training  colleges  are  obnoxious  and  ought  to 
be  abolished.  It  is  only  right,  too,  that  the  education  of  the  nation's 
children  should  be  governed  by  the  nation  and  not  by  any  creed, 
sect,  or  party.  The  only  way  to  abolish  religious  tests  and  to  stop 
acrimonious  theological  discussion  would  seem  to  be  a  national 
system  of  purely  secular  education.  This  would  also  render  possible 
full  popular  control.  But  none  of  these  objects  can  be  attained  by 
the  poUcy  of  passive  resistance.  The  most  sensible  plan  is  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  pay  the  rates,  while  resolving  to  so 
exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  to  secure  the  redress  of  the 
evils  at  present  existing  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  obtain 
the  minimum  of  evil  and  the  maximum  of  good  from  thiugs  as  they 
are. 

F.  W.  H.  Reed. 
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THE   LAND   OF  MAZZINI  AND 

GARIBALDI. 


I. 

After  a  prolonged  time  of  strange  coolness  on  the  part  of  this 
country  towards  Italy,  whose  revival  as  a  nnited  nationality  had  been 
greeted  in  the  early  sixties  with  sach  glowing  enthusiasm,  the  visit 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  and  Queen  Helena  has  apparently 
brought  about  a  new  turn  towards  the  old  feelings.  Into  the  motives 
of  this  change  I  will  not  enter  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  general  principles,  this  restoration  of 
closer  friendly  relations  may  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  useful  to 
English  interests  in  Mediterranean  quarters. 

Those  who  remember  the  rightly  more  than  royal  reception  given 
by  the  London  masses,  in  1864,  to  the  Liberator  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
and  the  virtual  founder  of  Italian  unity,  often  wondered,  in  later 
years,  to  find  the  interest  in  the  newly-created  nation  gradually 
diminishing  in  this  country.  The  first  rift  in  the  lute  of  harmony 
occurred  immediately  after  that  visit  of  Garibaldi,  which  closed  so 
disastrously.  Inconsequence  of  reclamations  made  by  Napoleon  III., 
Gladstone,  after  a  confidential  meeting  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
other  men  of  position  and  influence,  practically  compelled  Garibaldi 
to  leave  England  without  his  having  fulfilled  the  promise  to  visit  a 
number  of  other  large  towns.  This  the  Italian  leader  felt  so  deeply 
that  even  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  wrote  his  Memoirs,  he  did 
not  even  with  a  single  word  speak  of  his  visit  to  England. 

The  interview  of  Gladstone  with  Gtiribaldi  had  taken  place  at 
midnight.  Early  next  morning,  when,  in  accordance  with  his  wish, 
I  had  gone  with  my  wife  to  Stafibrd  House  to  take  him,  in  the 
Dake  of  Sutherland's  carriage,  to  my  house,  and  then  to  the  houses 
of  Ledru-Eollin  and  Louis  Blanc,  whom  he  had  not  known  before, 
he  made  to  me  the  first  communication  of  what  had  happened  late 
in  the  night  before. 

I  had  been  in  intimate  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  him 
since  the  successful  rising  in  Sicily.  Of  his  various  later  enterprises 
he  had  always  given  me  beforehand  confidential  intimation,  some- 
times by  special  messenger.  When  he  landed,  in  1864,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  I  saw  him  there,  before  he  came  to  London,  at  the  house 
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of  Mr.  Seely,  M.P.,  as  the  chosen  speaker  of  a  mass  meeting  of 
London  Germans,  in  whose  name  I  afterwards  presented  an  address 
to  him.  On  the  occasion  of  this  interview  at  Brooke  Honse,  I  may 
say,  J  prevented  him  from  committing  himself  against  the  rights  of 
German  nationality  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  Some  of  those  who  had 
invited  him  to  England  actaally  had  done  so  with  the  secret  object 
of  launching  him  into  an  expedition  against  Austria  (then  still  a 
member  of  the  German  Confederation)  in  the  direction  of  the  Tirol, 
whilst  Austrian  troops  were  engaged  in  the  North.  I  explained 
to  Garibaldi  the  real  state  of  things.  When  we  parted,  he  gave  me 
a  distinct  and  satisfactory  pledge.  In  the  answer  to  the  speech  I 
had  to  address  to  him  a  few  days  later  in  London,  at  the  head  of 
the  deputation  in  question,  he  then  actually  took  sides  with  our  own 
cause.  On  a  previous  occasion,  in  1862,  I  had  equally  induced  him 
to  desist  from  a  plan  formed  by  a  section  of  the  ''  Party  of  Action," 
which  would  have  again  alienated  German  sympathies  from  the 
Italian  cause. 

All  this,  provable  by  documentary  evidence,  I  only  mention  to 
show  why  Garibaldi  informed  me  first  about  that  nocturnal  interview 
with  Gladstone.  I  at  once  passed  the  sad  news  on  to  a  number  of 
Liberal  leaders,  among  them  to  our  friend  James  Stansfeld.  There 
followed  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  working  men,  and  a  deputation 
to  Gladstone  to  express  public  indignation.  Next  day,  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  terribly  shaken  popularity,  Gladstone  made,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  famous  speech  in  which  for  the  first  time  he 
declared  for  the  necessity  of  Soffrage  Reform.  ^'  In  my  opinion/' 
he  said,  "  agitation  by  the  working  classes  is  a  thing  not  to  be  waited 
for,  not  to  be  made  a  condition  previous  to  any  Parliamentary  move- 
ment; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if 
possible,  anticipated  and  prevented  by  wise  and  providing  measures," 
because  in  railway  language  ''  the  danger  signal  is  turned  on." 

In  fact,  that  danger  signal  had  been  turned  on  himself.  Soon  the 
great  Suffrage  Reform  movement,  officered  by  Mr.  Edmund  Beales, 
who  had  also  taken  the  chair  at  the  indignation  meeting  against  the 
treatment  of  Garibaldi,  shook  England,  and  especially  London,  during 
two  years.  So  Guribaldi's  virtual  expulsion  finally  came  home  upon 
the  governing  classes  themselves,  who  had  so  long  been  an  exclusive 
oligarchy. 

In  Italy,  Garibaldi's  enforced  departure  created  a  most  painful 
impression.  Feelings  quite  cooled  down  towards  England.  Then 
followed,  in  the  early  eighties,  the  Tunis  affair,  when  Garibaldi 
became  perfectly  enraged  against  France,  as  numerous  utterances 
and  writings  of  his  prove.  In  those  days,  Italians  vainly  hoped  to 
have  England,  the  great  naval  and  Mediterranean  Power,  as  a  support 
against  the  French  conquest  of  an  ancient  Carthaginian  port  from 
which  Italy  could  be  threatened  in  the  South,  whilst  from  Toulon 
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she  might  be  gripped  at  the  same  time,  aa  between  a  pair  of 
tongs. 

Cairoli,  when  coming  to  London  as  an  ex-Minister,  expressed  to 
me,  in  presence  of  Professor  Yitale  de  Tiroli,  his  deep  grief  at  having 
been  thns  yictimised  by  the  French  Goremment.  England's  neglect 
of  Italian  distress  in  the  Tnnis  question  no  donbt  added  to  the 
temporary  coolness  between  the  two  ooontries.  When  Gladstone, 
under  the  guise  of  '^  Outidanos  ^ — a  di^i^nise  afterwards  lifted  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Review  in  which  his  article  had  appeared — » 
bitterly  attacked  Crispi,  who  had  continued  the  Triple  Alliance 
policy,  Italian  Seeling  necessarily  became  once  more  doubtful  as 
regards  England. 

n. 

^heae  are  now  things  of  the  past,  but  not  to  be  forgotten  as 
serious  facts  in  contemporary  history.  To-day  Italy  is  again  spoken 
of  in  this  country  in  high  terms.  And  right  glad  must  have  been 
those  who  know  how  her  unity  was  really  brought  about,  when 
finding  her  described  as  "  the  land  of  Maszini  and  Graribaldi." 

It  was  the  Pall  J^all  Gazetft'  which  used  that  correct  term.  Few 
are  still  living  who  can  testify  to  Mazzini  s  not  merely  theoretical 
influence  but  practical  action.  Only  recently  he  has  been  depicted 
by  one  who  evidently  is  not  aware  of  the  origin  of  that  Sicilian 
rising  of  1S60,  which  culminated  in  Italian  unity,  as  a  noble  dreamer, 
as  a  *'  seer  and  saint ""  of  European  Revolution,  whose  acts,  however, 
were  **  writ  in  water  " ! 

The  Roman  Republic  of  1S49,  at  whose  head  Maizini  stood  as  its 
leading  Triumvir,  of  itself  disproves  that  alighting  description  of 
his  charaoter.  Palmerston,  of  all  men,  bore  witness,  in  Parliament^ 
to  the  fact  of  *'  Rome  having  never  been  better  governed  than  under 
that  KepubUo/*  This  pn^mising  Commonwealth,  which  might  have 
bivome  the  basis  of  Italian  unity,  was  destroyed  by  fraud  and  force 
throui^h  an  army  sent  out  under  Li>uis  Bonaparte's  Presidency  of  the 
aeoi^nd  Krt^noh  Kepublic,  with  the  approval  of  RoralistB  and  Papist 
olorici^la  Their  typical  Ultramontane  representative,  M.  de  Monta- 
leml)ert,  pmised  this  muNlerous  intervention  in  1849  as  the  fore- 
runner of  an  w7v>fo;«, -J  i\  /*(  i^v'-iV/.  ^ — that  is  of  a  similar  deed  in 
France  itJK^lf.  The  midnight  surprise  of  December  2,  1851,  ful- 
filled that  prediction,  the  stn^ets  of  Paris  being  made  into  shambles. 

It  i:j(  ea»v  h>  sneer  at  men  of  action,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
a  popular  and  national  movement,  as  me«^  *"  dr«amei8»''  when  they 
have  thus  been  dealt  with  by  periored  princely  osprpere.  But  how 
if  it  were  shown  that  Masxini,  the  av-oalled  diMcier»  had  organised 
the  Sicilian  ri^ng,  which  was  only  oA:c^r^  and  led  to  final  victoiy 
by  Garina'di  mx  weeks  afte*"  continued  struggles  ? 

Thai  t  r  ir«  was  9CS  is  a  certain  fact^  to  whidi  I.  havii^  been  initiated 
into  the  e^^rlieat  conception  of  the  plan,  can  fnlly  testify,     linly. 
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the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  rightly  spoke  of  Italy  as  '^  the  land  of  Mazzini 
and  Garibaldi " ;  for,  without  the  former,  Italy  as  a  national  Power 
wonld  not  exist  to-day.  No  wonder  that  when  a  monument  to 
Mazzini  was  proposed  by  Crispi,  as  Premier,  in  Parliament,  even  the 
King  offered  a  subscription  of  100,000  lire.  Was  that  monument 
meant  for  a  mere  dreamer  ? 

It  is  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  so  clearly  do  I  remember 
all  the  details  of  the  early  communications  made  to  me  by  Mazzini 
about  the  preparations  for  the  Sicilian  rising  in  1860,  and  of  the 
interview  in  his  humble  room — at  which  I  was  present — with  the 
young  leader  who  had  come  oyer  to  England  from  his  island-home 
for  personal  consultation  with  the  former  head  of  the  Roman 
Republic. 

Already  in  December  1858,  Mazzini  had  made  to  me  a  remark- 
able statement  as  to  the  forthcoming  war  of  Louis  Napoleon  against 
Austria.  It  was  before  the  famous  New  Year's  remark  of  the 
French  Emperor  to  Herr  von  Hiibner,  the  Austrian  ambassador. 
In  the  house  of  Mr.  Craufurd — in  presence  of  Aurelio  Saffi,  his 
former  co-Triumvir — Mazzini  actually  detailed  to  me  the  plan  of  a 
Bonapartist  campaign,  of  which  nobody  knew  anything  at  that  time  ; 
whole  Europe  beiog  afterwards  taken  by  surprise.  He  foretold  me 
that  only  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  would  be  the  object  of  the  war, 
and  that  peace  would  he  concluded  at  once  if  Austria  yielded  after 
a  first  defeat.     All  this  came  true. 

Whilst  Oaribaldi,  in  1858,  being  approached  by  Cavour,  had  con- 
ditionally accepted  the  offer  to  range  a  number  of  revolutionary 
forces  under  the  Sardinian  banner,  Mazzini,  fearing  a  dangerous 
compact  between  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Czar,  protested  against 
the  enterprise.  The  manifesto  issued  by  him  was  signed  by  many 
of  the  most  prominent  Democratic  exiles.  Among  them  were 
Aurelio  Sa£S,  Campanella,  Quadrio,  Grispi  (the  late  Premier), 
Alberto  Mario,  Rosolino  Pilo,  FiJippo  de  Boni,  Vitale  de  Tivoli,  C. 
Yenturi,  and  others. 

When,  however,  the  war  was  suddenly  broken  off  and  peace  con- 
cluded at  Yillaf ranca,  Mazziui  changed  his  tactics.  He  now  tried  to 
extend  the  national  movement  towards  Central  and  Southern  Italy. 
The  parole  he  gave  out  was :  *'  Al  Centro,  al  Centro,  mirando  al 
Sud!"  (''To  the  centre  of  the  country;  with  the  South  as  our 
aim  ! ")  Not  being  on  good  terms  with  Garibaldi^  he  addressed  s^ 
public  letter  to  the  King — ^rather  to  the  wonder  of  many  of  his 
friends.  He  offered,  for  the  sake  of  the  fatherland,  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Mooarchy  for  the  establishment  of  national  unity. 
"  When  the  deed  is  done,"  he  wrote,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  back  into 
exile,  and  to  die  there  with  the  Republican  principles  of  my  youth." 

At  the  time  he  irrote  this  he  was  secretly  at  Florence.  I  knew  of 
his  whereabouts ;  but  I  confess  that  I  also  was  much  astonished  at 
that  letter,  which  he  had  written  entirely  on  bis  own  behalf.  When  he 
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came  back  to  London,  he  showed  me  the  docnmentary  evidence  of  the 
coofidential  relatioDB  he  had  entered  into  at  Florence  with  RicasolL 

Besides  this  public  letter  to  Victor  Emmannel,  Mazzini  had  made 
a  secret  offer  to  the  King  to  revolationise  the  South — ^an  attempt 
which  he  declared  to  be  easy.  The  King  was  not  to  be  pablicl7 
answerable  for  it,  but  only  to  give  his  tacit  consent,  and  to  let 
Garibaldi  confidentially  know  about  it  either  through  Ricasoli  or 
through  Farini.  These  were  then  the  two  chief  moderate  Liberal 
leaders.  In  Mazzini's  proposal  it  was  added  that  if  Austria  were  to 
interfere  by  force  of  arms,  Victor  Emanuel  should  opeuly  support 
the  planned  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Thie 
move  had,  however,  no  result. 

Once  more  Mazzoni  resolved  upon  a  fresh  attempt.  The  foUowing- 
is,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  communication  he  made  to  me : 

'*  Victor  Emanuel  was  to  be  left  now  wholly  out  of  the  affair,  lest 
Cavour,  and  through  him  Louis  Napoleon,  should  get  wind  of  the 
plan.  Oaribaldi,  as  general  of  the  Volunteers  under  the  Sardinian 
banner,  was  suddenly  to  give  the  order  for  starting  towards  the 
Centre  and  the  South.  At  Naples,  and  more  so  even  in  Sicily, 
preparations  for  a  rising  had  in  the  meantime  been  made.  Garibaldi 
accepted.  But  though  he  promised  to  keep  silence,  Garibaldi 
thought  he  might  as  well  inform  the  King,  whose  own  dynastic 
interest  and  aggrandisement  were  involved  in  the  expedition,  and 
with  whom  he  was  on  the  best  terms.  Unfortunately  the  King  told 
Cavour.  Cavour  informed  Napoleon.  A  thundering  despatch  from 
the  Taileriee  was  the  result.  Garibaldi  on  the  point  of  issuing  the 
order  for  the  forward  march,  received  a  counter-order  from  the  King^ 
and  had  to  give  up  the  expedition.  On  November  1859,  he  resigned 
his  command.     So  nothing  was  done." 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  how  disappointed,  nay,  furiously 
indignant,  Mazzini  and  those  who  had  acted  with  him  were  at  thi9 
issue.  Garibaldi,  no  doubt,  had  done  what  he  did  simply  from 
trustful  over-confidence  in  the  King.  Moreover,  he  had  had  ne 
knowledge  of  the  previous,  though  fruitless,  secret  proposal  made  to 
Victor  Emanuel  by  Mazzini  himself.  Yet  Garibaldi  was  for  some 
time  charged  by  the  Mazzinian  section  of  the  Party  of  Action  with 
incomprehensible  faithlessness.  The  two  great  leaders  became 
thereby  still  more  estranged. 

IIL 

Again,  Mazzini,  the  alleged  dreamer,  set  anew  to  work.  Leaving' 
Garibaldi  for  the  nonce  out  of  the  scheme,  he  endeavoured  to- 
organise  a  rising — ^this  time  not  from  the  land  side  towards  Naples, 
but  in  Sicily — through  a  naval  expedition.  Into  the  preparations  for 
that  venture  Garibaldi  was  not  to  be  initiated,  lest  there  should  be 
another  breach  of  confidence. 
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There  was,  indeed,  danger  in  delay  as  regards  the  fonndation  of 
Italian  nnity.  The  French  Emperor  had  never  wished  to  establish 
that  nnity  when  he  declared  war  against  Aostria.  The  old  traditionary 
maiim  at  Paris  had  alwajs  been  to  have  France  powerfolly  united 
And  centralised,  ready  for  attack,  but  to  keep  neighbouring  States  in 
A  state  of  dissension,  or  at  most  of  loose  federation,  so  as  to  enable 
France  to  have  herself  continnally  a  hand  in  their  affairs.  There  is 
on  record  a  curious  early  public  intimation  from  the  ElyE^e  Palace 
•concerning  a  coming  French  policy  in  Italian  affairr.  It  dates  back 
to  January  2,  1852 — that  is,  a  few  weeks  after  Louis  Boneparte's 
xsriminal  State  stroke.  It  was  published  at  that  time  by  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung,  In  it,  the  war  against  Austria;  the  aggrandisement 
of  France  by  Savoy  and  Nice ;  the  indemnification  of  Sardinia  by 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Guastella,  Modena,  and  Lucca — but  by  nothing 
more ! — were  literally  predicted. 

When  Austria,  in  1859,  was  defeated,  the  French  Emperor  tried 
to  introduce  Prince  Napoleon,  who  shortly  before  the  war  had 
married  Victor  Emanuel's  daughter,  as  Kiog  in  Tascany.  In  the 
Neapolitan  Kingdom  Prince  Marat  was  to  be  installed.  Whole 
Italy  was  to  be  made  into  a  Confederation  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  Pope.  And  the  French  Emperor  was  to  be 
virtually  Over-lord  of  Italy  through  his  military  occupation  of  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

In  the  case  of  Tuscany,  this  idea  of  establishing  vassal  States 
under  a  French  Lord  Paramount  was  at  once  foiled  in  the  first 
flush  and  hurricane  of  the  Italian  national  movement.  At  Naples, 
however,  emissaries  from  Paris  were  most  active.  Their  task  was 
to  make  use  of  the  hatred  against  Bourbon  despotism  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mnratist  cause.  This  was  well  known  to  all  true  Italian 
patriots,  moderate  Constitutional,  as  well  as  Democratic. 

Cavour,  who  in  name  as  well  as  in  language  and  feeling,  was 
more  French  than  typically  Italian,  and  who  was  bound  by  engage- 
ments to  the  Grovemment  at  Paris,  felt  a  dislike  to  the  Southemera 
in  the  two  Sicilies.  He  believed  them  to  be  either  inclined  to 
Bourbonism  or  to  Bepnblicanism.  He  imagined  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  rule  them  from  the  North.  He  held  them  even  to  be 
an  undesirable  element  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  and  to  be  by 
race  and  by  temperament  impossible  of  amalgamation  with  the 
North.  For  these  reasons  he  cared  little  about  the  intrigues  of 
French  agents  in  the  South.  Mazzini  had  better  judgment  and 
higher  aims. 

IV. 

Several  months  before  the  insurrection  began  in  Sicily,  in  1860, 
I  was  present  at  confidential  discussions  in  Mazzini's  poor  dwelling. 
Only  a  small  circle  of  his  intimate  friends  or  fellow-workers  in 
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WLen  preparaticTis  had  been  made  so  far,  Ganlaldi.  of  comae, 
wM  infcrcied  and  approached.  Six  weeks,  however,  passed  before  he 
made  cp  his  mind  to  head  the  norement.  Then  c«lv  he  landed  at 
Maraala  with  the  Thoasacd.  In  the  Ef^-^f^ti  t<  fJil  L{r>  {Jf^^norif 
A^'f^MfjgroP/Ju}  he  himaelf  says : 
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'^BoBolino  Pilo  and  Gorrao  were  on  the  point  of  going  to  Sicily* 
SInowing  the  disposition  of  the  man  [Cavour]  who  ruled  over  the  fate  of 
North  Italy,  and  having  not  yet  shaken  off  the  scepticism  into  which  the 
recent  events  of  the  last  months  of  1859  had  cast  me,  I  disoounselled 
addon  if  there  were  not  more  positive  news  oonceming  the  insurrection. 
I  threw  the  ice  of  the  man  of  ripe  years  upon  the  ardent  and  powerful 
resolution  of  youth.  {Q^iavo  il  mio  ghiaccio  da  uomo  maiuro  neUa  fervida^ 
potenie  ruoluzione  di  volonth  giovanili,)  But  it  was  written  in  the  Book 
of  Fate  that  icy  coldness  and  dogmatic  pedantry  in  vain  put  obstacles  into 
the  path  of  the  victorious  march  of  the  Italian  cause.  I  had  advised  not 
to  do  anything.  Yet,  by  God !  it  was  done,  and  a  gleam  of  hopeful  news 
announced  that  the  rising  in  Sicily  was  not  spent.  I  bad  advised  not  to 
act.  But  must  not  the  Italian  be  where  the  Italian  fights  for  the  national 
cause  against  tyranny  ? '' 

This  testimony  of  Garibaldi  snfBciently  disposes  of  wrong  legends 
as  to  the  origin  and  organisation  of  the  movement.  Even  as  late  aa 
March  15,  1860,  he  had  written  to  Rosolino  Pilo,  when  that  leader 
and  Corrao  were  already  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  the  armed  insurreo- 
tion :  ^'  At  the  present  moment  /  Jiold  a  revoltUionary  rising  in  no 
part  of  Italy  to  be  advisable^  except  if  a  striking  probability  of  success 
ehonld  show  itself." 

Again,  Boaolioo  Pilo  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Garibaldi  iu 
April.  But  the  answer  the  famed  leader  of  the  Bed  Shirts  at  first 
gave,  standing  with  arms  akimbo  and  eyes  looking  down  to  the 
ground,  was :  "Bat  France ?     But  Cavour ? *' 

Thus  a  month  and  a  half  elapsed  before  Garibaldi  arrived  in  Sicily 
¥riih  his  Legion.  "  Meanwhile  the  Government  of  Cavour  began  to 
spread  that  network  of  intriguing  snares  and  of  miserable  malicious 
opposition  which  persecuted  our  expedition  down  to  the  last."  ^ 
These  are  Garibaldi's  own  words.  I  will  not  go  into  this  much 
further.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  both  by 
Garibaldi  and  others.  Cavour  did  nothing  but  confiscate  the  arms 
and  money  destined  for  the  rising. 

Popular  sentiment,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  so  much  on  the 
side  of  the  Sicilian  insurrection  and  of  the  necessary,  though  some- 
what late,  captaincy  by  Garibaldi,  that  the  Government  of  Cavour 
could  not  dare  openly  to  oppose  the  starting  of  the  expedition. 
Tet  it  was  only  in  two  rotten  ships  and  with  a  small  supply  of  arms 
that  the  glorious  venture  was  undertaken. 

The  means  for  the  original  rising  under  Rosolino  Pilo  had  been 
collected  through  a  few  intimate  friends  of  Mazzini  iu  England  and 
Scotland.  Among  them,  foremost,  was  Mr.  John  McAdam,  of 
Glasgow,  a  simple  but  useful  and  enthusiastic  man  of  the  people, 
who  was  also  a  common  friend  of  Louis  Blano  and  myself.  Louis 
Blanc,  it  is  true,  was  not,  like  Ledru-Rollin,  made  aware  of  the 

^  "  Intanto  11  govemo  di  Cavour  cominciava  a  gettare  qnella  rete  d'insidie  e  di 
miserabne  contrarietil  ohe  persegnirono  la  nostra  spedizione  sino  all*  ultimo.'*^— 
Memorit  AtUotnogm^fiehe,  p.  835. 
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preparations  for  the  Sicilian  movement.  He  and  Mazzini  had  for 
years  become  estranged.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  expedition 
had  been  largely  supported  by  England.  The  plain  fact,  however,  is 
that  the  pecuniary  means  for  an  enterprise,  which  had  to  be  organised 
in  aecret,  came  from  an  extremely  small  groap  of  men  who  coald  be 
fally  trusted. 

Cavour's  belief,  nay  hope,  actually  was  that  Garibaldi,  who  started 
with  such  scanty  means,  would  come  to  grief  in  mid-Eea,  perhaps  be 
captured  by  a  French  craiser.  The  same  malicious  opinion  was  held 
by  Farini,  Cavour's  agent^  of  whom  Garibaldi  also  speaks  in  indignant 
terms.  Questo  pazzo  !  Q*  that  madman ")  Cavour  called  Garibaldi 
in  private.  When  the  crafty  statesman  saw  what  progress  the 
insurrection  made,  he  cunningly  wrote  a  few  lines  with  an  eye  to 
-future  possibilities.  Yet,  even  after  Sicily  had  been  conquered,  the 
King  was  induced  by  Cavour  to  write  a  letter  to  Garibaldi,  ordering 
him  not  to  cross  the  Strait?.  No  doubt  that  was  what  Napoleon  IIL, 
too,  insisted  on  in  his  dealings  with  the  Government  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  Fortunately,  the  intention  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
prevent  the  Liberator  from  going  over  to  the  mainland  was  foiled  by 
the  interposition  of  the  English  fleet. 

Cavour's  intrigues  continued  nevertheless.  His  object  was,  to 
•deprive  Garibaldi  of  the  Dictatorship,  and  in  this  intrigue  his  emis- 
sary, Farini,  was  most  active.  There  was  at  the  time  even  an  ugly 
rumour  of  a  plot  for  an  attempt  upon  Garibaldi's  lifa  Finally, 
<xaribaldi  had  to  lay  down  the  Dictatorship.  After  having  eaten  a 
breakfast  in  a  stable,  he,  with  a  few  lire  in  his  pocket,  returned  to  his 
island  home. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  alleged  ''  madman "  afterwards 
often  gave  vent  to  his  contempt  for  Cavour  by  speaking  of  him  in 
private  as  questa  caiiagliat  When,  in  1864,  I  took  Garibaldi 
from  Stafford  House,  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  carriage,  to  my 
own  house,  and  thence  to  Ledru-Bollin  and  Louis  Blanc,  he  also 
expressed  to  me,  on  our  way,  when  I  spoke  of  this  matter,  the 
strongest  indignation  against  Cavour.  In  his  face  much  sadness  at 
these  recollections  depicted  itself. 

What  followed  at  the  visit  to  Ledru-Bollin  was  significant  in'  this 
connection.  Garibaldi  had  never  met  the  two  eminent  French 
leaders  before.  At  Stafford  House  he  had  rather  been  kept  in  a 
*'  charmed  circle "  of  the  aristocracy,  and  he  had  found  an  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  see 
exiled  leaders  of  European  Democracy.  When  I  went  to  the  Duke's 
mansion,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  come  to  my  house,  and  the  carriage 
was  ordered.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that  some  of  those  around  him 
did  not  appear  quite  to  like  his  going  away  without  an  escort  of 
their  own.  However,  he  rose  resolutely  with  an  **  andiamo ! " 
quickly  offering  the  arm  to  my  wife — that  poor  arm  which  a  few 
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days  later  was  falsely  asserted  to  have  been  in  such  a  state  as  to 
have  necessitated  his  sadden  departure  from  England. 

Now  when  we  came  to  Ledrn-Rollin's  house,  which,  like  Loais 
Blanc's,  was  not  far  from  my  own,  Mrs.  Ledra-BoUin,  with  that 
directness  of  speech  which  is  the  great  privilege  of  ladies,  asked 
Garibaldi  point-blank  : 

"  Are  J  on  still  a  Bepablican  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !  "  he  answered. 

Then,  in  a  few  woid.<>,  he  said  that  if  the  moment  came  for 
renewing  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth  in 
Italy,  he  thonght  a  Dictator  would  have  to  be  appointed  by  way  of 
temporary  transition,  so  as  to  ensure  success.  The  remark  looked 
like  a  remembrance  of  I860. 

On  the  occa  ton  of  this  visit,  Ledrn-Rollin  referred  to  a  certain 
connection  between  our  past.  Garibaldi  had  defended  the  Roman 
Bepublic  against  the  French  army.  Ledru-Bollin  had  become  an  exile 
through  the  failure  of  his  endeavour  to  stop  the  lawless  aggression 
against  a  sister  Republic.  I  had  suffered,  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, an  imprisonment  of  two  months  and  a  half  for  the  same  reason. 
^'Thus,"  the  ex-member  of  the  French  Government  of  1848  said  to 
Garibaldi,  ''  there  is,  in  truth,  a  special  bond  between  all  three  of  us." 

After  this.  Garibaldi's  health  was  drunk  in  wine  from  Ledrn- 
Rollin's  own  vineyards  in  France.  ^'  The  Future  of  the  Democratic 
Cause  in  Europe  "  was  coupled  with  the  toast,  to  which  the  virtual 
founder  of  Italian  unity  heartily  responded. 

V. 

In  1860  Garibaldi  had  certainly  staited  for  Sicily  with  the  pro- 
gramme— *'  Italy  and  Victor  Emanuel !  "  On  the  testimony  of 
Mazzini  I  iiave  it,  however,  that  the  movement  was  to  be  continued 
up  to,  and  into,  Rome  for  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Pope,  and  that  then  a  Constituent  Assembly  was  to  be  con- 
voked there  for  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  nation.  Venice  was 
to  be  left  out  of  the  plan  for  the  nonce,  unless  the  force  of  drcum- 
stances  compelled  action  there. 

A  number  of  men  on  Garibaldi's  staff  were  reckoned  to  be  won  to 
that  scheme.     Garibaldi  himself  was  said  to  have  consented. 

In  his  Memoirs  Garibaldi  acknowleges  Rosolino  Pilo  and  Corrao 
as  '*  the  two  heroic  sons  of  Sicily,  the  true  forerunners  of  the 
Thousand."  Pilo  had  headed  the  rising  on  the  understanding  that 
^'  the  question  of  a  Republic  should  not  be  raised  at  the  insur- 
rection." Mazzini  and  his  closer  adherents  were  content  with  this. 
Whilst  Gkribaldi  started  with  the  parole :  "  Italy  and  Victor 
Emanuel ! "  it  was  yet  agreed  that  the  campaign  should  go  on  until 
Rome  had  been  conquered,  and  that  then  a  National  Assembly 
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fihoald  meefc  for  the  framing  of  a  Constitotion.  Without  doabt^  the 
Liberal,  Monarchical,  and  the  Bepnblican  parties  would  each  have 
tried  to  carry  the  day. 

There  has  been  mnch  debate  and  disBension  in  later  years  about 
these  prenous  agreements  or  conditions.  However,  the  interference 
of  the  Piedmontese  Government  at  the  Yoltnrno  prevented,  at  any 
rate,  the  original  scheme  of  continued  action  np  to  Rome  being 
carried  ont.  As  to  the  statement  made  to  me  by  Mazzini,  it  seems 
to  be  folly  supported  by  the  fact  of  Garibaldi,  when  resigning  the 
Dictatorship,  having  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  it  to  Aurelio  Saffi.  He 
was  Mazzini's  intimate  frieod  and  whilom  co-Triumvir,  and  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  party  down  to  his  death. 

I  give  these  explanations  impartially  as  the  friend  of  both  Maszini 
and  Garibaldi  Trusted  by  both,  and  generally  initiated  beforehand 
into  their  several  enterprises,  I  had,  in  such  cases,  to  withhold 
knowledge  alternately  from  one  or  the  other.  Hence  Mazzini,  in 
one  of  these  instances,  exclaimed  afterwards  with  a  degree  of  dis- 
appointment, yet  still  good-humouredly  :  ^'  Ah  !  your  Garibaldi ! " 

Often  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  bring  about  better  relations 
betv^oen  the  two.  Bat  in  my  house,  in  presence  of  others,  Mazzini, 
rather  contrary  to  his  habit,  oncd  impetuously  exclaimed  : ''  Graribaldi 
is  the  arm  of  Italy,  but  I  am  her  brain."  This  was  perfectly  true ; 
but  it  need  not  have  been  said — at  least,  not  by  MazzinL 

With  both  I  have  been  at  one  in  the  main ;  but  from  both  I  have 
now  and  then  differed.  My  wish^  in  this  present  description,  has  been 
to  mete  out  justice  to  each  of  them.  When  Garibaldi  had  his  triumphal 
entry  into  London,  be  made  a  noble-minded  declaration  which  puts 
matters  in  their  true  light.     He  gave  a  toast  in  these  words : 

*'  I  am  about  to  make  a  declaration  which  I  ought  to  have  made  long 
ago.  There  is  a  man  amongst  us  here  who  has  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  our  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  I  was  a  youth, 
having  naught  but  aspirations  towards  the  good,  I  sought  for  one  able  to 
act  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  my  young  yeai^s.  I  sought  such  a  man, 
even  as  he  who  is  athirst  seeketh  the  spring.  I  found  the  man.  He 
alone  watched  when  all  around  him  slept ;  he  alone  fed  the  sacred  flame. 
He  has  ever  remained  my  friend  ;  ever  as  full  of  ove  for  his  country  and 
of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  man  is  Joseph  Mazziki.  To  my 
Friend  and  Teacher  !  " 

The  truth  as  to  the  Sicilian  rising,  without  which  there  would 
have  been  no  Italian  unity,  is  this.  Unless  Garibaldi  had  come, 
tardily  though  it  was  done,  the  insurrection,  in  which  Bosolino  Pilo 
fell  by  a  bullet  in  battle,  would  in  all  likelihood  not  have  achieved  final 
success.  Garibaldi  alone  could  have  led  it  to  a  triumphal  achieve- 
ment. But  without  Mazzini  the  insurrection  would  not  have  taken 
place  at  all.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  planned  it ; 
and  that  remains  his  glory. 

Karl  Blind. 
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There  are  few  more  puzzling  experiences  than  that  through  which 
a  person  passes  on  being  inducted  into  a  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  law,  after  acquiring  Eome  acquaintance  with  its  theory  from  books. 
The  embryo  lawyer  assumes  that  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  property  will  enable  one  to  draft  a  convey- 
ance— without  dreaming  of  the  hidden  pitfalls  that  grin  insidiously 
around,  and  compel  the  initiated  to  resort  to  the  magic  spells  of  the 
wizards  who  alone  can  charm  the  dragons  that  lurk  unseen  in  such 
innocent  phrases  as  "  survival*  **  and  '*  unmarried,*'  The  tyro  fancies 
that  because  recent  text-books  are  of  no  authority  it  is  of  no  use 
quoting  them  in  court,  and  taxes  judicial  patience  by  a  tedious 
citation  of  cases  instead  of  referring  to  standard  treatises,  where  they 
have  all  been  carefully  analysed.  He  imagines  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  lawyer  to  say  a  plain  thing  in  a  plain  way,  and  that  it  is 
merely  because  of  custom  and  training  if  that  is  not  always  done — 
as  it  admittedly  is  not. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  a  lawyer,  however 
anxious  (as  a  mere  matter  of  style)  to  do  so,  to  say  a  plain  thing  in 
a  plain  way.  And  the  reason  is  twofold.  First,  there  is  the 
exaggerated  value  attached  to  precedents ;  second,  the  artificial 
atmosphere  of  the  profession. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  eminently  unsafe  to  draft  the 
simplest  business  document  without  skilled  assistance.  And  the 
skilled  assistant  will  in  all  probability  find  it  necessary,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  (vehere  the  less  said  the  better),  to 
inlay  the  expression  of  intention  in  a  kind  of  fossil-bed  of  legal 
jargon,  utterly  foreign  to  the  conceptions  of  every-day  intercourse 
between  ordinary  people. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  is,  that  simple  language  has  often 
been  held,  in  some  case  which  has  unfortunately  happened  to  be 
reported,  not  to  mean  what  it  does :  so  that,  ever  after,  people  have 
to  go  on  talking  nonsense  in  order  to  be  understood.  And  this 
compels  a  resort  to  collections  of  recognised  forms  (well  known  by 
all  lawyers  in  practice,  but  a  terra  incognita  to  the  academic 
student),  from  which  the  conveyancer  departs  at  his  proper  peril. 
Oiven  the  existence  of  these  st;yleE — and  where  styles  exist  they  are 
of  the  essence  of  law — it  is  further  plain  that  the  danger  of  depart- 
ing from  their  terms  tends  to  stereotype  them.     Those  whose  busi- 
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DesB  it  is  to  assign  irrefragable  reasons  for  a  variation  will  not 
indulge  in  changes  for  the  mere  sake  of  bringing  legal  phraseology 
into  harmony  with  common  language.  Consequently,  ancient 
expressions  remain  embedded  in  the  composition,  which  cannot  be 
tampered  with  without  risk  of  touching  a  vital  place.  When  the 
layman  realises  that  it  is  with  a  distinct  consciousness  of  danger 
that  a  lawyer  substitutes  ''  does  "  for  ^'  doth "  in  a  conveyance,  it 
will  be  apparent  to  him  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  translate  a  legal 
document  into  current  phrase,  as  to  satisfy  a  Mahometan  that  Ae 
Koran  can  exist  in  any  language  but  the  Arabic. 

The  practitioner  thus  moves  among  a  maze  of  intricate  inanity, 
which  hampers  every  step.  It  is  so  supremely  aloof  from  intelh'gi- 
bility,  that  the  consequences  of  any  independent  action  must  be  tiie 
subject  of  prolonged  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  like  being  in  a 
room  fall  of  machinery  which  an  unwary  pressure  of  a  stud  or  a 
lever  may  start  It  is  impossible  to  move  freely.  Thought  and 
initiative  are  paralysed  and  choked  by  the  over-mastering  necessity 
for  caution  in  the  presence  of  the  chaotic. 

In  this  way  the  ghoet  of  some  departed,  and  (to  use  a  New 
Eng1aniler*s  daring  expression)  third-rate,  judge  frightens  the  con- 
veyancer from  the  path  of  literary  rectitude,  and  sets  a  freakish, 
antic  will-o'-the-wisp  to  lure  him  among  the  bogs  and  morasses  of 
the  trackless  waste,  where  he  will  wander  enchanted  till  it  becomes 
his  natural  element. 

In  fact,  the  reverence  for  cases  decided  after  argument  in  court 
has,  under  any  aspect,  become  an  anachronism.  In  the  long  run, 
the  best  law  will  be  recognised  as  the  best,  however  enunciated, 
by  the  silk  robe  on  the  Bench  or  by  the  black  coat  at  the  desk. 
Andy  on  the  whole,  the  black  coat  is  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  nowadays,  **  The  true  modem  university,"  Carlyle  said, 
**  is  a  Library  of  books."  So  the  method  of  oral  debate  in  court  is, 
ns  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  rule  of  law,  immensely  inferior  to  the 
unhurritHl  sifting  which  a  critical  investigation  can  give  to  the  ques- 
tion. Moreover,  the  writer  is  a  specialist ;  the  judge,  as  a  rule,  is 
not.  Consequently  we  are  drifting  into  a  habit  of  relying  on  text- 
books as  authorities.  And  we  are  doing  it  in  a  haphazard  and 
unsatisfactory  way,  as  must  always  be  the  case  when  theory  and 
practice  diverge, 

Uwycra  cling  to  the  crabbed  forms  which  bad  precedents  neoee- 
ailato.  Their  nu^ning,  though  already  obscure,  is  discoverable.  It 
oan  l)e  dragged  to  light  if  it  is  wanted.  And  the  opinion  seems  to 
bf^  held  that,  if  plain  language  were  resorted  to,  it  would  never  be 
oert^iu  what  instruction  would  be  put  upon  it  A  more  melancholy 
Indictment  of  the  Bench — and  a  more  unjustiEed  one — than  this  it 
would  l>e  dirtionlt  to  conceive.  Naturally,  so  long  at  the  Bench  is 
ttbligod  to  AMume  that  the  framer  of  a  docament  did  not  mean  to 
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use  plain  language,  it  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe  to  resort 
to  it.  Bat  there  is  no  reason  why,  under  saner  circumstances,  it 
should  be  any  more  difficult  to  interpret  straightforward  phrases 
than  awkward  ones.  However  much  one  may  refine  formulaB,  there 
is  always  an  ever-opening,  infinite  vista  of  possibilities  of  their  being 
misinterpreted.  And  these  possibilities  that  the  language  used  may 
fail  to  express  the  intention  are  not  smaller,  but  greater,  the  more 
artificial  the  language  with  which  the  draftsman  has  to  work.  The 
attempt  to  arrive,  by  mechanical  means,  at  a  degree  of  assurance 
which  shall  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculty  of  insight  defeats  its  own  ends.  Technical  distortions  of 
language,  wooden  rules  of  interpretation,  are  so  many  attempts  to 
provide  the  arid  intellect  with  water  in  convenient  sieves,  and  to 
build  enduring  structures  on  the  sand.  There  is  always  plenty  of 
scope  for  failing  to  express  one's  exact  intention,  and  none  the  less 
when  it  is  expressed  in  unnatural  instead  of  natural  language. 

The  second  branch  of  the  subject  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Here  we  are  on  delicate  ground.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
good  part  of  the  law  is  contained  in  the  unwritten  and  very 
fluctuating  impressions  which  obtain  among  lawyers  as  a  class,  and 
in  which  the  public  have  no  share.  Per  corUra,  it  is  true,  a  large 
portion  of  the  law  which  really  and  actually  governs  the  conduct  of 
English  people  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  books,  but  is  a  simple 
deduction  from  the  observed  practice  of  juries.  But  two  blacks  do 
not  make  a  white.  *'  The  general  opinion  of  the  profession  "  is,  in 
too  many  cases,  substituted  for  the  consensus  of  the  general  opinion 
of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Bpedfic  atmosphere  of  current  legal  thought,  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  continual  personal  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  the 
legal  world,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  obtaining  more  than  a 
surface  knowledge  of  the  law.  And  only  a  few  professed  lawyers 
can  participate  in  this. 

All  professions  tend  to  be  esoteric.  The  musician's  does.  Intel- 
lectual gratification  in  recondite  proprieties  is  substituted  for  pure 
delight  in  melody  and  harmony.  Or  we  are  bidden,  as  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Stainer,  to  realise  the  charm  of  enjoying  five  tunes  at  once  !  The 
divine  is  not  to  be  outdone,  and  replaces  the  infinite  and  subtle 
simplicities  of  religion  by  a  careful  collection  of  intellectual  propo- 
sitions— all  of  which  the  uninstructed  layman  must  accept,  or 
perish  uncomfortably ;  just  as  the  plain  person  who  relishes  a  tune 
for  the  tune's  sake  is  branded  as  no  musician  in  the  virtuoso's  eyes, 
because  he  cannot  rise  to  the  level  of  a  mental  acrobat,  with  five 
balls  in  the  air  at  one  moment. 

Bat  the  more  closely  professions  keep  in  touch  with  the  average 
laymen  the  better  for  them  and  the  public.  It  is  the  duty  of  any 
moderately  civilised  State  to  have  a  plain  and  adequate  system  of 
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law.  So  much  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  And  many  people,  realis- 
ing that  we  in  England  have  not  sach  a  system,  propose  to  remedy 
matters  by  what  they  call  ''  codifying  the  law."  It  is  the  merest 
delasLon  that  by  any  snch  qaasi-mechanical  process  any  good  can 
be  done.  The  tree  which  is  pruned  will  grow  again,  and  all  the 
more  luxuriantly.  The  root  of  the  evil,  which  is  the  limitation  of 
all  real  knowledge  of  the  law  to  a  professional  caste,  would  not  be 
touched  for  an  instant  by  such  a  measure.  The  code  would  provide 
one  more  big  statute,  in  wrangling  over  the  clauses  of  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  old  spirit  could  disport  itself  in  its  accustomed 
fashion.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  abroad,  where  codes  are 
general,  and  precedents  unauthoritative.  Much  more  certainly  would 
it  be  so  here. 

No  such  Morrison's  pill  will  do.  The  only  remedy  lies  in  the 
recognition  of  the  simple  truth  that  law,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  lie 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  It  may  be  latent ;  but  it  must  be 
there.  At  present  all  the  law  by  which  an  ordinary  Briton  practically 
regulates  his  conduct  is  the  simple  (but  insufficient)  rule — ^to  do 
like  other  people  and  not  to  quarrel  with  the  police.  The  incessant 
activity  of  modern  legislation  is  greatly  to  blame  for  this.  So  is 
the  neglect,  during  the  past  century,  of  juristic  science  in  England  ; 
a  neglect  which  unfortunately  led  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
one  theory  of  law  which  we  did  formulate — Austin's.  This  was  the 
theory  which,  for  a  king  above  the  law,  substituted  a  Parliament 
above  the  law,  and  has  rendered  it  nearly  impossible  for  an  English 
lawyer  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  law  at  all. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  for  the  future  of  Eoglish  law,  it  must, 
like  the  Roman,  come  out  of  the  colleges  of  the  pontiffs,  and  take  its 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public.  Then  there  will  lie  before 
it  the  prospect  of  as  beneficent  and  splendid  a  development  as  that 
which  made,  from  the  crude  customs  of  a  Latian  village^  the  flexible 
jurisprudence  of  an  empire.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  seem 
to  suggest  that  such  a  hope,  though  faint,  may  not  be  without  some 
promise  of  fulfilment.  Facts  have  a  remarkable  way  of  showing 
themselves  inconsistent  with  anomalies.  And  the  facts  of  empire, 
and  extended  dominion,  may  prove  fatal  to  many  British  institutions 
sooner  than  we  think.  Among  them,  this  notion  of  a  law  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  one  command,  '^Do  whatever  Parliament  says 
you  must,"  will  probably  be  doomed  to  extinction.  The  real  law  of 
England — the  sense  of  justice  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  its  people 
—will  then  be  worked  out  in  all  its  impressive  possibilities. 

Lord  Bomilly  saw,  thirty  years  ago  and  more,  that  the  narrowness 
and  professionalism  of  the  present  system  was  a  serious  danger. 
When  giving  evidence  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  country, 
this  eminent  judge  strongly  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  lay  peers 
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should  exerdfie  their  prerogative  of  participating  ia  the  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Hoase  of  Lords  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  final 
appeal.  Such  a  proposal  would  appear  to  the  ordinary  publicist  the 
wild  and  belated  project  of  a  mere  reactionary,  to  be  received  with  a 
pitying  smile.  But  to  Romilly  it  seemed  that  some  such  practice 
would  ''  keep  the  law  sweet  " — would  infuse  a  breath  of  the  healthy 
atmosphere  of  lay  opinion  into  the  artificial  environment  of  the 
barristers's  chambers  and  the  solicitor's  office,  and  would  bring  law 
into  harmony  with  the  things  of  everyday  life. 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  reform  would  mean  anarchy.  If 
nnskiUfuUy  effected,  the  business  of  bringing  law  into  line  with 
general  opinion  might  have  disastrous  consequences.  It  might  lead 
to  the  substitution  for  settled  rule  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  bench  for  the  time  being.  But,  even  so,  it  would  be  a 
gain  to  have  it  openly  recognised  that  judicial  idiosyncrasies  are  a 
most  important  factor  in  jurisprudence.  So  they  are  at  present, 
only  they  are  ignored  and  veiled,  as  inconsistent  with  theory.  It 
would  surely  be  an  advantage  that  they  should  be  universally 
acknowledged  and  reckoned  with.  Bot,  after  all,  there  is  no  need 
for  apprehension  on  this  score.  ''  The  opinion  of  the  profession  "  is 
quite  sufficient,  as  things  are,  to  limit  the  operation  of  this  factor 
in  the  matters  with  which  that  opinion  condescends  to  concern 
itself.  The  opinion  of  the  realm  would  be  equally  adequate  to  the 
duty  of  restraining  it  in  a  wider  sphere. 

But  it  would  hardly  be  so  if  the  judges  remained  as  now,  lawyers, 
supported  in  their  peculiar  ideas  by  a  powerful  professional  feeling, 
Lord  Bomilly's  instinct  was  not  at  fault  in  asserting  the  necessity 
for  non-professional  exponents  of  the  law.  So  long  as  the  law  i? 
made  by  persons  in  whom  the  esoteric  spirit  is  ineradioably  settled 
it  is  useless  to  expect  improved  conditions.  Legislation  will  be 
futile — argument  nugatory.  The  dead  weight  of  tradition  and 
training  will  overcome  all  attacks.  The  one  remedy  which  is  not 
revolutionary  is  the  appointment  of  lay  judges,  empowered  to  decide 
according  to  good  conscience  and  equity.  Coupled  with  this  woald 
be  the  admission  to  practise  before  them  of  persons  who  had  not 
been  brought  in  contact  with  the  prejudices  of  the  legal  profession 
as  at  present  constituted. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  duties  of  a  judge  are.  First  and 
foremost  there  is  the  ascertainment  of  fact  from  conflicting  evidence. 
One  of  our  greatest  jurists  has  declared  that  there  are  not  more 
than  three  persons  in  England  capable  of  doing  this.  Certainly 
there  is  very  little  in  the  training  of  a  lawyer  which  equips  him 
for  it.  Any  shrewd  business  man  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  right,  in 
drawing  conclusions  of  this  kind,  as  a  lawyer  steeped  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  an  artificial  world.  Next,  there  is  the  power  of  arriving 
al  corrtct  inferences  from  proved  facte,  in  relation  to  which  faculty 
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the  same  remarks  may  be  made.  By  a  right  exercise  of  these 
qualifications,  nine  out  of  any  ten  cases  which  come  into  court  might 
be  decided:  The  further  quality  of  applying  the  right  rule  of  law 
to  the  ascertained  facts  only  comes  into  play  in  10  per  cent,  of 
litigated  matters.  And  if  we  once  concede  that  law  is  the  general 
consciousness  of  a  binding  rule,  the  best  person  to  discover  the  right 
rule  to  be  applied  in  any  particular  case  will  be  a  scientific  lawyer, 
who  makes  it  his  duty  to  bring  such  rules  to  light,  as  a  doctor 
searches  for  a  germ  or  a  surgeon  for  a  bullet.  The  last  person  to 
discover  it  will  be  a  technical  lawyer,  living  in  an  artificial  world  of 
leg^l  formula). 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  judge  of  the  facts  and  judge  of  the 
law  should  be  the  same  person.  The  two  functions  require  essentially 
different  qualifications — combined,  no  doubt,  in  rare  individuals^ — 
and  it  is  not  business-like,  or  sensible,  to  unite  them.     Nevertheless, 
it  is  essential  that  the  magistrate  who  expounds  the  law  should  hear 
the  case  and  see  the  witnesses.    Cases  vary  so  infinitely  in  their 
nature  that  the  decision  may  turn  on  some  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance ;  and  the  judge  may  be  even  unconscious  of  the  extent  to 
which  it    has   weighed  with  him,  or  of  its  very  existence.      No 
one  would  willingly  consult  a  medical  man  by  post.     Consequently, 
the  custom  of  referring  legal  points  to  a  university  professor  (as  in 
Germany),  or  to  a  jurisconsult  (as  at  Rome),  seems  inadvisable.  And 
as  the  work  of  arriving  at  facts  is  on  the  whole  inferior  and  less 
delicate  work  than  that  of  discovering  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with 
the  facts  when  found,  the  last  ought  to  be  the  province  of  the  magis- 
trate who  presides  at  the  trial,  and  not  of  a  referee  or  assessor. 
Ascertainment  of  the  facts,  then,  by  an  associate  or  junior  judge 
specially  qualified  for  such  work,  ought  to  be  the  rule ;  followed  by  a 
determination  of  any  legal  principle  arising  in  the  case  by  the  presiding 
magistrate,  who  should  be  selected,  to  begin  with,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  lay  world.     The  only  requirements  need  be  that  the  chosen  judges 
should  be  sensible  and  impartial,  and  gifted  with  that  power  of 
sympathy  without  which  there  can  be  no  penetration  into  the  true 
bearings  of  a  case,  so  as  to  extract  from  the  general  body  of  law  the 
adequate  rule  for  its  decision.     It  may  seem  inappropriate  in  the 
extreme  to  talk  about  sympathy  in  connection  with   law.     But  it 
was  this  quality  of  imaginative  penetration  which  was  the  character- 
istic excellence  of  the  great  Papinian,  the  type  and  model  of  all 
scientific  lawyers,  whose  decisions  at  once  commanded  the  universal 
respect  of  a  world  by  their  intrinsic  merit. 

It  would  probably  be  found  convenient  to  appoint  the  judges  of 
fact  from  among  the  class  of  persons  conversant  with  the  matters 
coming  into  question  in  each  case— a  sort  of  assessors,  or  decently- 
paid  and  well-selected  jurymen.  Neither  they  nor  the  judges  of  law 
should  have  passed  through  the  status  of  advocates.     The  duty  of 
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an  advocate  is  to  persuade  ;  and,  althongh  a  personal  experience  of  the 
business  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  insight  into  the  methods  of  advo- 
cacy and  of  estimating  them  at  their  due  weight,  it  is  not  essential.  It 
disposes  one, which  is  a  far  more  than  an  equivalent  drawback, to  regard 
all  cases  as  equally  meritorious ;  and  this  produces  a  kind  of  apathetic 
impartiality — an  excellent  quality  where  the  law  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  mechanical  comparison  of  authorities  in  the  light  of  professional 
opinion,  but  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  initiative  and  insight 
which  must  be  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  popular 
conscience. 

Let  the  country,  then,  rid  itself  of  esoteric  doctrine  in  law.  The  age 
of  the  Glossators,  with  their  tedious  comparison  of  multitudes  of  texts, 
gave  way,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  vivifying  days  of  the  Humanists. 
In  like  manner,  sooner  or  later,  must  disappear  the  system  of  enthroned 
onintelligibility  which  dominates,  like  an  incubus,  the  life  of  the 
country.  Let  us  do  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  change  as  little 
violent  as  pcsslble.  This  will  best  be  brought  about  by  utilising 
and  modifying  the  eidsting  system,  otherwise  revolution  will  have  to  be 
faced.  Let  the  country,  therefore,  create  a  court  consbting  not  only  of 
die  acutest  and  keenest  but,  above  all,  the  best  and  most  sympathetic 
of  the  people,  free  from  technical  prepossessions  as  from  prejudice 
and  partiality.  Let  them  be  entirely  detached  from  the  bias  of 
professionalism — ^the  less  law  they  know  the  better.  We  are  not 
able  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  constitutional  nightmares,  and  to 
select  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  race  to  govern  the  State.  But  the 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  set  the  best  and  wisest  amongst  us  to  do 
right  and  justice,  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  the  engrossing 
derk  but  of  the  plain  citizen.  And  this  is  feasible — and  should 
be  done. 

T.  Baty. 
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BYZANTINE   GREECE.— I. 


The  period  of  more  than  a  centnry  which  separated  Alario's  inya« 
sion  from  the  accession  of  Justinian  was  not  prolific  of  events  on  the 
soil  of  Greece.     Bat  those  which  occarred  there  tended  jet  further 
to  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  old  classic  life.     Scarcely  had  the 
country  begun  to  recover  from  the  long-felt  ravages  of  the  Goths, 
than  the  Vandals,  who  had  now  established  themselves  in  Africa, 
plundered  the  west  and  south-west  coasts  of  Greece  from  Epiros  to 
Cape    Matapan.     But  at  this  crisis  the   Free  Laconian  town  of 
Kain6polis   showed   such  a   Spartan  spirit  that  the  Vandal  King 
Genseric  was  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.     He  revenged 
himself  by  ravaging  the  beautiful  island  of  Zante,  and  by  throwing 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  the  mangled  bodies  of  500  of  its  inhabitants. 
Nik6polis  was  held  as  a  hostage  by  the  Vandals  till  peace  was  con* 
eluded  between  them  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  when  their  raids 
ceased.     Seven  years  afterwards,  in  482,  the  Ostrogoths  nnderTheo- 
doric  devastated  Ldrissa  and  the  rich  plain  of  Thessaly.     In  517  a 
more  serious,  because  permanent  enemy,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  Greece.     The  Bulgarians  had  already  caused  such 
alarm  to  the  statesmen  of  Constantinople  that  they  had  strengthened 
the  defences  of  that  city,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the 
fortifications  of  M^gara  were  restored.     On  their  first  inroad,  how- 
ever, the  Bulgarians  penetrated  no  further  into  Greece  than  Ther- 
mopylae   and  the  south  of    Epiros.     But  they   carried'  off  many 
captives,  and,  to  complete  the  woes  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  those 
severe  earthquakes  to  which  that  country  is  liable  laid  Corinth  in 
ruins. 

The  final  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  tended 
to  identify  the  interests  of  tbe  Greeks  with  those  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  to  make  Greek  the  language  of  the  Court,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  Greek  nationality.  But  from  that  period  down  to  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  Imperial  city  grew  more  and 
more  in  importance  at  the  expense  of  the  old  home  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  Greece  became  more  and  more  provincial.  But  it  seems  an 
exaggeration  to  say  with  Finlay  that  during  those  eight  centuries  "  no 
Athenian  citizen  gained  a  place  of  honour  in  the  annals  of  the 
Empire.''  To  Athens,  at  least,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced the  Empress  Eudokia,  wife  of  Theodosius  II.,  whose  acts  of 
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financial  jastice  to  her  native  land  she  may  have  prompted^  sach  as 
that  which,  in  435,  rednced  the  tribute  of  the  dwellers  in  Greece  by 
two-thirds,  while  she  is  said  to  have  founded  twelve  charches  in  her 
native  city,  among  them  the  qnaiot  little  Kapnikaroea,  so  conspi- 
cnons  a  feature  of  modem  Athens,  if  we  may  trust  the  belief 
embodied  in  the  inscription  inside.  The  daughter  of  an  Athenian 
professor,  Le6ntius,  celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, she  went  to  Constantinople  to  appeal  against  an  unjust 
decision  which  had  enriched  her  brothers  but  had  left  her  almost 
penniless.  She  lost  her  case,  but  she  won  the  favour  of  Pulcheria, 
the  masterful  sister  of  Theodosins,  and  was  appointed  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour.  She  used  this  favourable  position  to  the  best 
advantage,  gained  the  heart  of  the  young  Emperor,  who  was  seven 
years  her  junior  in  age  and  many  more  in  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  had  no  scruples  about  exchanging  paganism  and  the  name  of 
Athenais  for  Christianity  and  the  baptismal  title  of  Eudokia.  She 
showed  her  Christian  charity  by  forgiving  and  promoting  her 
brothers ;  she  kept  up  her  literary  accomplishments  by  turning  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  verse ;  but  she  was  accused  of 
ambition  and  infidelity,  the  latter  charge  being  substantiated  by  a 
superb  apple,  which  the  Emperor  had  presented  to  his  wife,  which 
she  in  turn  had  sent  to  her  lover,  andhe,  like  an  idiot,  had  placed  on 
tlie  Emperor's  table !  She  died  in  exile  at  Jerusalem,  a  striking 
example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortunes.  Yet  even  in  the 
time  of  her  power,  she  could  not,  perhaps  would  not,  prevent  her 
husband's  persecution  of  the  reb'gion  which  she  had  abjured.  His 
orders  to  the  provincial  authorities  to  destroy  the  temples  or  to 
consecrate  them  to  Christian  worship  were  not  always  carried  out, 
it  is  true.  But  the  pictures  of  Polgnyotus,  which  Pausanias  had 
seen  in  the  Stoa  Poik6Ie^  at  Athens,  excited  the  oovetousness  of  an 
Imperial  governor,  and  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Athenft  by 
Phidias  vanished  from  the  Parthenon  forever  ;^  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  or  by  Christian  bigotry,, 
the  shrine  of  Asklepioe  on  the  slope  of  the  Akropolis  was  pulled 
down,  while  the  heathen  divinities  became  gradually  assimilated  with 
the  Christian  saints,  in  whom  they  finally  merged.  Thus  H6lios, 
the  Bun-god,  was  converted  into  Elias,  whose  name  is  so  prominent 
all  over  the  map  of  modem  Greece  ;  the  wine-^od  Di6nysos  became 
a  reformed  character  in  the  person  of  St.  Dionysios,  and  the  temples 
of  Theseus  and  Zeus  Olympics  at  Athens  were  dedicated  to  St. 
G^rge  and  St.  John.  By  a  still  more  striking  transformation  the 
Parthenon  was  consecrated  as  a  church  of  the  Virgin  during  the  sixth 
oentory,  and  was  thenceforth  regarded  as  the  Cathedral  of  Athens. 
The  growth  of  Christianity  is  observable,  too,  from  the  lists  of  Greek 

^  '  Heritberg  thinks  it  was  the  bronze  statue  of  Athen&  PT6machos  which  was  carried 
df.    But  Gr^orint'  tiew,  that  giyen  in  the  text,  seems  more  probable. 
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sees  represented  at  the  Cotincils  of  Ephesas  and  Chalcedon,  while 
the  importance  of  Corinth  as  the  seat  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Achaia 
is  shown  by  the  synod  which  was  held  there  to  settle  a  point  of 
Ghorch  discipline  in  419.  In  spite,  however  of  its  pDlitical  separa- 
tion from  BomOi  we  find  Greece  making  appeals  to  the  Pope  when 
grave  theological  questions  arose.  At  this  period  the  Archbiehop  of 
Salonika  was  regarded  as  the  official  head  of  all  the  Greek  provinces 
in  EaropCi  yet  when  he  seemed  to  the  orthodox  Epirotes  to  be 
affected  with  heresy,  they  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  Rome. 

Theodosius  II.  was  not  content  with  the  destruction  of  temples ; 
he  desired  the  final  disappearance  of  soch  vestiges  of  municipal 
freedom  as  Constantine  had  spared.  In  the  same  spirit  of  unifor- 
mity in  which  he  codified  the  law,  he  swept  away  the  remains  of 
Lycurgus'  system  at  Sparta  and  the  Court  of  Areopagos.  Yet,  as 
institutions  usually  survive  their  practical  utility  in  a  conservative 
country,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  name  of  an  Ep6nymos 
Archon  as  late  as  485.  And  the  University  of  Athens  still  lived 
on,  fighting  the  now  hopeless  battle  of  the  old  religion  with  all  the 
zeal  of  the  latest  Neo-Platonic  school  of  philosophy.  The  endow- 
ments of  that  school  and  the  patriotism  of  rich  Athenians,  like 
Theag^nes,  one  of  the  two  last  Archons,  and  known  as  the  wealthiest 
Greek  of  his  day,  made  up  for  the  withdrawal  of  Imperial  subsidies, 
and  the  bitter  tongue  of  Syn6sios  could  still  complain  of  the  airs 
which  those  who  had  studied  at  Athens  gave  themselves  ever  after- 
wards. ''They  regard  themselves,"  wrote  the  philosopher,"  ''as 
demi-gods  and  the  rest  of  mankind  as  donkeys."  But  the  university 
received  a  severe  blow  when,  in  425,  Theodosius  enlarged  and 
enriched  the  University  of  Constantinople  with  a  number  of  new 
professorial  chairs.  If  his  institution  of  fifteen  professors  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  gave  that  tongue  an  official  position 
in  what  had  hitherto  been  mainly  a  Latin  city,  it  also  attracted  the 
best  talent — ^men  like  Jacobus,  the  famous  physician  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Great — ^from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  which  thus  acted  as 
a  magnet  to  the  aspiring  provincials,  just  as  Paris  acts  to  the  rest  of 
France.  The  last  great  figure  of  the  Athenian  University,  Pr6klo8, 
whose  commentaries  on  Plato  are  still  extant,  was  engaged  in  de- 
monstrating by  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  mysticism  of  his  doctrinee 
that  a  pagan  could  be  no  less  moral  and  more  intellectual  than  a  Chris- 
tian. The  old  gods,  deposed  firom  their  thrones,  seemed  to  favour  their 
last  champion ;  so,  when  the  statue  of  Athene^  was  removed  from  the 
Akropolis,  the  goddess  appeared  to  the  philosopher  in  a  dream  and  told 
faimthat  henceforth  his  housewould  be  herhome.  The  famous  Boethius, 
whose  Consolation  of  Philosophy  was  translated  by  our  King  Alfred,  is 
thought  to  have  studied  at  Athens  in  the  last  years  of  Pr6klo8^  and 
earlier  in  the  fifth  century  the  charming  Hypatia,  whom  Kingsley 

^  Whether  P^^henos  or  Pr6maoho0,  is  uncertain.    See  aboye. 
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has  immortalised  for  Eaglish  readers,  may  be  numbered  among  the 
ladies  who  at  that  time  sought  higher  edacation  at  Athens  and 
softened  by  their  presence  the  rough  manners  of  the  masculine 
students.  But,  with  the  death  of  Pr6klos,  the  cause  of  polytheism  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  university  declined  yet  more.  The  shrewd 
young  Greeks  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  a  career  for  pagans ; 
even  the  rich  benefactor  of  Athens,  Theag6nes,  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  Justinian  dealt  the  university  its  death-blow  in  529 
by  decreeing  that  no  one  should  teach  philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by 
confiscating  the  endowments  of  the  Platonic  school.  Seven  philo- 
sophers, of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Simplikios,  the  Aristo- 
telian commentator^  resolved  to  seek  under  the  benevolent  despotism 
of  Chosrods,  King  of  Persia,  that  freedom  of  speech  which  was 
denied  to  them  by  Justinian.  They  believed  at  a  distance  that  tb& 
barbarian  monarch  had  realised  the  ideal  of  Plalo — a  philosopher  oni 
the  throne ;  they  went  to  his  court  and  were  speedily  disillusioned. 
Home-sick  and  heart-broken,  they  begged  their  new  patron  to  let 
them  return  to  die  in  Greece.  Chosroes,  who  was  at  the  time  engaged 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Justinian,  inserted  a  clause 
allowing  the  unhappy  seven ''  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  without 
persecution  in  their  native  land,"  and  Simplikios  was  thus  enabled^ 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  to  compose  those  commentariea 
which  are  still  studied  by  disciples  of  Aristotle.  Thus  perished 
the  University  of  Athens,  and  with  it  paganism  vanished  from 
Greece,  save  where,  in  the  mountains  of  Laconia,  it  lingered  on  til) 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  ancient  name  of 
"  Hellenes  "  was  now  exclusively  applied  to  the  remnant  which  still 
adhered  to  the  old  religion  ;  all  the  subjects  of  Justinian  were  col- 
lectively described  as  "  Romans/'  while  those  who  inhabited  Greece 
came  gradually  to  be  specified  as  '^Helladikol"^ 

The  reign  of  Justinian  marked  the  annihilation  of  the  ancient 
life  in  other  ways  than  these.  He  disbanded  the  provincial  militia, 
to  which  we  have  several  times  alluded,  and  which  down  to  his  time 
furnished  a  guard  for  the  Pass  of  ThermopylsB.  This  garrison  proved, 
however,  unable  to  keep  out  the  Huns  and  Slavs  who  invaded 
Greece  in  539,  and,  like  the  Persians  of  old,  marched  through  the 
Pass  of  Anopoei  into  the  rear  of  the  defenders.  The  ravages  of 
these  barbarians,  who  devastated  Central  Greece  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Isthmus,  led  Justinian  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  where  he  placed  a  regular  force  of  2,000  men,  maintained 
out  of  the  revenues  of  Greece.  He  also  re-fortified  the  Isthmus,  and 
put  such  important  positions  as  L&rissa,  Ph^rsalos,  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Athens,  with  the  Akropolis,  in  a  state  of  proper  defence.  But 
these  militiry  measures  involved  a  large  expenditure,  which  Jus- 

'  Paparregdpoalqg,  ^Icroplok  rod  ^EWrfPiKov  "^dpom,  ii.,  20-28.  Gonstantine  Paphj* 
rogenitas.  writing  in  the  tenth  centarj,  ciiU  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  TptuKct, 
because  "^XXipfff  woald  have  stiU  meant  iJo'.aters.    76 .'c2.,  GIO. 
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tinian  met  by  appropriating  the  maaicipal  fands.  The  effect  of 
thU  meaaare  was  to  deprive  the  maaicipal  doctors  aad  teachora  of 
their  meaas  oE  livelihood,  to  stop  the  moaicipal  graats  to  theatres 
aad  other  eatertainmeats,  to  make  the  repair  of  pablio  buildings 
and  the  maiateaaace  of  roads — the  greatest  of  all  aeeds  ia  a  coaatry 
with  the  geographical  CDafiguration  of  Greece — most  difficult.  The 
old  Greek  life  had  centred  in  the  municipality,  so  that  from  this 
blow  it  never  recovered ;  fortunately,  the  Church  was  now  sufficiently 
well  organised  to  take  its  place,  and  heuceforth  that  institution 
became  the  depository  of  the  national  traditions,,  the  mainstay  in 
each  successive  century  of  the  national  existence.  Yet  another  loss 
to  Greece  was  that  of  the  monuments,  which  were  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople to  make  good  the  ravages  of  the  great  conflagration,  caused 
by  the  Nika  sedition.  The  present  church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  which 
Justinian  raised  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  second,  was  adorned  with 
pillars  from  Athens  as  well  as  marble  from  the  Greek  quarries,  and 
thus  once  again,  as  St.  Jerome  had  said,  other  cities  were  "  stripped 
naked"  to  clothe  Constantinople.  Earthquakes,  which  shook 
Patras,  Corinth,  and  Naupaktos  to  their  foundations,  completed  the 
destruction  of  much  that  was  valuable,  and  the  bubonic  plague  swept 
over  the  country,  recalling  those  terrors  of  which  Thucydides  and 
Lucretius  had  left  such  a  striking  description  in  their  accounts  of 
^he  pestilence  at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Perikles.  The  King  of  the 
Oitrogoths,  Totila,  after  twice  taking  Rome,  sent  a  fleet  to  harry 
*Corfil  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Epiros,  plundered  Nikopolis  and  the 
ancient  shrine  of  Dodona.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  and  similar 
raids  that  the  Corfiotes  finally  abandoned  their  old  city  and  took 
refuge  in  the  present  citadel,  called  later  on  in  the  tenth  century 
from  its  twain  peaks  (Kopvtpol)  CorfCi,  instead  of  Coroyra.  The 
Bulgarians,  a  few  years  later,  made  a  fresh  raid  as  far  as  Thermo- 
pylaa,  where  they  were  stopped  by  the  new  fortifications.  In  short, 
the  ambitious  foreign  policy  of  Justinian,  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  barbarians,  contrived  to  make 
this  period  fatal  to  Greece.  Yet  the  Emperor  bestowed  one  signal 
benefit  upon  that  country.  By  the  importation  of  silkworms  he  gave 
the  Greeks  the  monopoly,  so  far  as  Chri8t€ndom  was  concerned,  of  a 
valuable  manufacture,  which  was  not  infringed  till  the  Norman 
invasion  six  centuries  later. 

The  history  of  Greece  becomes  very  obscure  after  the  death  of 
Justinian,  and  the  historian  must  be  content  to  piece  together  from 
the  Byzantine  writers  such  stray  allusions  as  those  chroniders  of 
court  scandals  make  to  the  neglected  fatherland  of  the  Greeks.  The 
salient  fact  of  this  period  is  the  recurrence  of  the  Slav  invasions  of 
Justinian's  time.  We  learn  that  in  578  or  581  an  army  of  100,000 
Slavonians  ''ravaged  Hellas"  and  Thessaly^;  in   589,  under  the 

^  Menander,  pp.  327,  404.    John  of  Ephesus,  Ti.^  30. 
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Emperor  Maurice,  the  Avars,  according  to  the  contemporary 
historian,  Ev^grios,  ''  conqaered  all  Greece,  destroying  and  barning 
everything."^  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  a  famous  controversy, 
which  at  one  time  convulsed  not  only  the  learned,  bat  the  diplomatic 
world.  In  1830  a  German  scholar,  Professor  Fallmerayer,  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  the  Peninsida  Morea  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  he  advanced  the  astounding  theory  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  modern  Greece  have  '^  not  a  single  drop  of  genuine  Greek 
blood  in  their  veins."  ''  The  Greek  race  in  Europe,"  he  wrote, ''  has 
been  rooted  oat.  A  double  layer  of  the  dust  and  ashes  of  two  new 
and  distinct  human  species  covers  the  graves  of  that  ancient  people. 
A  tempest,  such  as  has  seldom  arisen  in  human  history,  has  scattered 
a  new  race,  allied  to  the  great  Slav  family,  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Balkan  peninsnla  from  the  Danube  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
Peloponnesos.  And  a  second,  perhaps  no  less  important  revolution, 
the  Albanian  immigration  into  Greece,  has  completed  the  work  of 
destruction."  The  former  of  these  two  foreign  settlements  in  the 
Peloponnesos,  that  of  the  Slavs  and  Avars,  was  supposed  by 
Fallmerayer  to  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned 
invasion  of  589,  and  his  supposition  received  plausible  confirmation 
from  a  medaBval  document.  The  Patriarch  Nicholas,  writing  towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  Emperor  Al6xios  I.  Comnends, 
alludes  to  the  repulse  of  the  Avars  from  before  the  walls  of  Patras 
in  807,  and  adds  that  they  ''  had  held  possession  of  the  Peloponnesos 
for  218  years  (i.e.,  from  589),  and  had  so  completely  separated  it 
from  the  Byzantine  Empire  that  no  Byzantine  official  dared  to  set 
his  foot  in  it."^  A  similar  statement  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Monemvasia — a  late  and  almost  worthless  compilation — was  also 
unearthed  by  the  zealous  Fallmerayer,  who  accordingly  believed  that 
he  had  proved  the  existence  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Peloponnesos  by  the  Slavs  and  Avars  between  589  and  807,  "  in 
complete  independence  of  the  Byzantine  governors  of  the  coast."  It 
was  in  the  coast-towns  alone  and  in  a  few  other  strongholds,  snch  as 
Mt.  Taygetos,  that  he  would  allow  of  any  survival  of  the  old  Greek 
race,  and  he  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  famous  name  of  ''  Navarino" 
as  containing  a  fresh  proof  of  an  Avar  settlement,  while  in  many 
places  he  found  Slavonic  names,  corresponding  to  those  of  Russian 
villages.  Another  evidence  of  this  early  Slavonic  settlement  seemed 
to  be  provided  by  the  remark  of  the  very  late  Byzantine  writer, 
Phrantzes,  that  his  native  city  of  Monenwasia  on  the  south-east 
coast,  which  used  to  snpply  our  ancestors'  cellars  with  malmsey,  was 
separated  from  the  diocese  of  Corinth  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
metropolitan  see  abont  this  identical  time,  presumably  because  many 
Greeks  had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Slavs,  and  were  cut  off 
from  Corinth.     Finally,  a  nnn,  who  composed  an  account  of  the 

^  iTiii  SoeUi.,  tL,  10.  '  LennclaYias,  Ju$  Oraeo-Romanum,  i.,  278. 
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pilgrimage  of  St.  Willibald,  the  Anglc-Sazon  Bishop  of  Eichstudt  in 
723,  stated  that  he  ''crossed  to  Monemvaeia  in  the  Slavonian  land," 
an  expression  which  Fallmerayer  hailed  as  a  proof  that  at  that  period 
the  Peloponnesoe  was  known  by  that  name.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  Fallmerayer's  theory  was  as  flattering  to  Panslavism  as  it  was 
unpleasant  to  Philhellenes.  But  it  is  no  longer  accepted  in  its  fall 
extent.  No  one  who  has  been  in  Greece  can  fail  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  similarity  between  the  character  of  the  modem  and  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Many  an  island  has  its  ''  Odysseus  of  many  wiles '' ; 
every  morning  and  evening  the  Athenians  are  anxious  to  hear  *'  some 
new  thing '' ;  and  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  contain  many  personal 
traits  which  fit  the  subjects  of  King  G^rge.  Nor  does  even  the 
vulgar  laDgnage  contain  any  considerable  Slavonic  element.  As  for 
the  example  of  Navarino,  that  place  is  now  known  to  have  been 
founded  by  people  from  Navarre  far  later  than  the  days  of  the 
Avars,  and  thus  received  the  name  of  ''  Castel  des  Navarrois,'' 
corrnpted  into  ''Navarino."  Moreover,  the  contemporary  historian, 
Theophylact  Simokdtta,  makes  no  mention  of  the  invasion  of  589, 
though  he  minutely  describes  the  wars  of  that  period,  Yet,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  great 
Slavonic  immigration  into  Greece,  but  it  took  place  about  746, 
instead  of  in  589,  and  the  incomiog  Slavs,  so  far  from  annihilating 
the  Greeks,  were  gradually  assimilated  by  that  persistent  race,  as 
has  happened  to  cocquering  peoples  elsewhere. 

But  Fallmerayer  was  not  content  with  wiping  out  the  Greeks 
from  the  Peloponnesop.  He  next  propounded  the  amazing  state- 
ment that  the  history  of  Atbens  was  a  blank  for  four  centuries  after 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  explained  this  strange  phenomenon  by  a 
Slavonic  inundation  in  that  Emperor's  reign.  In  consequence  of  this 
invasion,  the  Athenians  were  said  to  have  fled  to  Salamis,  where 
they  remained  for  400  years,  while  their  city  was  abandoned  to 
olive  groves  and  utterly  neglected.  These  **  facts,"  which  the 
learned  German  had  culled  from  the  chronicle  of  the  Anargyri 
Monastery,  which,  however,  distinctly  says  •'three  years,"  and  not 
400,  and  refers  to  Albanians,  not  Slavs,  have  since  been  disproved, 
not  only  by  tbe  obviously  modem  date  of  that  compilation,  which  i» 
now  assigned  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  refers  to  the 
temporary  abandonment  of  Atbens  after  its  capture  by  Nicrosini  in 
1687,  but  by  the  allusions  which  may  be  found  to  events  at  Athens 
during  this  period  of  supposed  desertion.  Thus,  we  hear  of  an 
heretical  bishop  being  sent  there  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  we  have  the  seal  of  the  orthodox  divine  who  was 
Bishop  of  Athens  a  hundred  years  later.     An  eloquent  appeal  waa 

^  Hopf  in  Ersch  u.  Grober's  AUgemetne  Eneyldopadle,  part  85,  p.  108  et  teq.  Papar- 
reg6poulo8,  op.  cit,  iii.,  224-327.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Zjomal&s,  writing  to 
Crosins  in  the  sixth  centnrj,  eays  that  '*  Athens  remained  desolate  for  about  30O 
years. 
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xnade  by  a  Byzantine  historian  to  the  city  to  pnt  on  monrning  for 
the  Emperor  Maarice,  who  died  in  602,  and  sixty  years  later  another 
Emperor,  Constans  II.,  landed  at  the  PirsBus  on  his  way  to  Sicily, 
spent  the  winter  at  Athens,  and  collected  there  a  considerable  force 
of  soldiers.  Even  some  few  traces  of  culture  may  be  found  there  in 
the  century  which  followed  Justinian's  closing  of  the  university. 
St.  Gislenus,  who  went  as  a  missionary  to  Hainault,  and  a  learned 
doctor,  named  Stephen,  were  both  bom  at  Athens,  and  the  former 
is  stated  to  have  studied  there.  Finally,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  famous  Empress  Irene  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
city,  which  had  already  given  one  consort  to  an  Emperor  of  the 
East.  Thus,  if  comparatively  obscure,  Athens  was  not  a  mere 
collection  of  ruins  in  an  olive  grove,  but  a  city  of  living  men  and 
women. 

The  attacks  of  the  Slavs  and  of  the  newly-founded  Arabian 
power  marked  the  course  of  the  seventh  century.  In  623  the  Slavs 
made  an  incursion  into  Crete,  and  that  island,  of  which  we  have 
heard  little  under  the  Imperial  rule,  was  also  visited  by  the  Arabs 
in  651  and  674.  But  though  the  Cretans  were  forced  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Caliph,  Moawyah,  they  were  treated  with  kindness  by  the 
politic  couqueror.  About  the  same  time  as  this  second  Arab  in- 
vasion, and  while  the  main  Arab  force  was  besieging  Constantinople, 
a  body  of  Slavs  seized  the  opportunity  to  settle  in  the  rich  plain  of 
Thessaly,  and  it  is  from  one  of  their  tribes  that  the  present  town  of 
Yelestino,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  war  of  1897,  received  its  name. 
Yet  this  tribe  soon  became  so  friendly  that  it  assisted  the  Greeks  in 
the  defence  of  Salonika  against  a  Slavonic  army — a  further  proof  of 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Slavs  adopted  the  Greek  point  of  view. 
It  is  clear  also  that  the  command  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  Greece 
was  regarded  as  an  important  post,  for  we  find  it  entrusted  to 
Iie6ntios,  who  made  himself  Emperor.  The  Greek  islands  were  still 
used  as  places  of  detention  for  prisoners  of  position.  Thus  Naxos 
was  chosen  as  the  temporary  exile  of  Pope  Martin  I.  by  the 
Emperor  Constans  II.,  and  the  future  Emperor  Philippicus  was 
banished  to  Eephallenla. 

A  new  era  opened  for  the  Empire  with  the  accession  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  in  716.  In  the  first  place,  that  sovereign  completed  the 
reform  of  the  system  of  provincial  administration,  which  had  lasted 
more  or  less  continuously  since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  place 
of  the  old  provincial  divisions,  the  Empire  was  now  parcelled  out 
into  military  districte,  called  Themes — a  name  originally  applied  to 
a  regiment  and  then  to  the  place  at  which  the  regiment  was 
quartered.  The  choice  of  such  a  title  indicates  the  essentially 
military  character  cf  the  new  arrangement,  which  implied  the 
maintenance  of  a  small  division  of  troops  in  each  district  as  a 
neoeeflary   defence   against   the   Avars^    Slavs,  and  Arabs,  whose 
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depredations  had  menaced  provinces  seldom  exposed  to  attack  in  the 
old  times.  Six  out  of  the  tv^enty-eight  Themes  comprised  what  is 
now  Greece.  The  Peloponnesos,  with  its  capital  of  Corinth,  formed 
one ;  Central  Greece,  inclading  Eaboea,  formed  another,  nnder  the 
name  of  Hellas,  but  its  capital  was  Thebes,  not  Athens ;  Nik6polis, 
which  comprised  ^tolia,  and  Akarnania,  and  Kephallenia  (the 
latter  created  a  separate  Theme  later  on,  and  including  all  the 
Ionian  Islands)  were  two  more ;  the  ^gean  Sea^  popularly  known 
as  the  Dodekanesos^  or  ''  twelve  islands/'  composed  one  of  the  Asian 
Themes,  and  Thessaly  was  a  part  of  the  Theme  of  Macedonia.  Both 
the  military  and  civil  authority  in  each  Theme  was  vested  in  the 
bands  of  a  Commander,  known  as  strategds^  except  in  the  case  of  the 
^gean  islands,  where  the  post  was  filled  by  an  Admiral,  called 
dnaiffarios.  Under  the  stratcfjos  were  the  protonotiirios  or  "judge/' 
who  was  a  judicial  and  administrative  authority,  and  two  military 
personages.^  So  far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  the  eclipse  of  Athens 
by  Thebes,  perhaps  owing  to  the  silk  industry  for  which  the  latter 
city  was  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of 
the  new  administration. 

Another  reform  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  aroused  the  intense  indigna- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  We  have  seen  that  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  that  country  had  been  facilitated  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  pagan  forms  of  worship  in  the  new  ritual.  It  was  natural 
that  a  race,  which  had  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  connect  art 
with  religion  and  to  seek  the  noblest  statuary  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  should  have  regarded  with  peculiar  favour  the  practice  of 
hanging  pictures  in  churches.  When  therefore  Leo,  whose  Armenian 
origin  perhaps  made  him  personally  unsympathetic  to  the  Greeks, 
issued  an  edict  against  image-worship,  his  orders  met  with  the  most 
bigoted  resistance  in  Greece.  It  may  be  that  a  more  searching 
census  for  the  purposes  of  the  revenue  had  already  rendered  him 
unpopular ;  but  to  those  who  know  how  strong  is  the  influence  of  the 
Church  in  the  East,  and  what  fierce  disputes  an  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion kindles  there,  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  will  seem  ample  ground 
for  the  Greek  rising  of  727.  An  eruption  at  the  volcanic  island  of 
Santorin  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure  at  the 
doings  of  the  iconoclast  sovereign  ;  while  Pope  Gregory  IL  addressed 
two  violent  missives  to  the  Emperor^  and  probably  encouraged  the 
agitation  in  Greece,  which  still  acknowledged  him  as  spiritual  head 
of  the  Church.  The  '' Helladikoi,"  as  they  were  now  called,  and 
the  seamen  of  the  Cycladcs  fitted  out  a  fleet  under  the  leadership  of 
a  certain  Stephen ;  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  Agallian6s,  one  of 
the  Imperial  military  o£Scials,  set  up  an  orthodox  Emperor,  named 
Koemas,  and  boldly  set    sail  for  Constantinople — a  proof  of  the 

^  Cne  of  these,  the  K\€«roi/p(£px7^*  ^as  so  called  because  he  watched  "  the  moontain 
ptSKS/'  1  ke  the  Turkish  derben-aga. 
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resoarces  of  Greece  at  this  period.  Bat  the  resalt  of  this  naval 
undertaking  was  very  different  from  that  which  Greece  had  equipped 
on  behalf  of  Constantine.  A  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
the  capital  between  the  two  fleetp.  The  Emperor  Leo,  availing 
himself  of  the  terrible  invention  of  the  Greek  fire,  which  haci  been 
used  with  such  deadly  effect  in  the  recent  Saracen  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, annihilated  hia  opponents'  vessels.  Agallianos,  seeing 
that  was  lost,  leaped  into  the  eea  ;  Stephen  and  Kosmas  fell  by  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  We  are  not  told  what  punishment  was 
meted  out  to  the  Greeks,  bat,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  attitude 
ol  opposition  which  the  Papacy  had  taken  up  to  the  Emperor,  Leo 
in  732  deprived  the  Pope  of  all  jarisdiction  over  Greece,  and  placed 
that  country  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greece  was  the  great 
plague,  whick  broke  out  at  Monemvasia  in  746  and  spread  all  over 
the  Empire.  The  political  consequences  of  this  visitation  were  far- 
reaching.  For  not  only  was  the  population  of  Greece  diminished  by 
the  increased  mortality  there,  but  it  was  further  lessened  by  emigra- 
tion to  Constantinople,  where  there  were  openings  for  plasterers  and 
other  skilled  workmen,  and  where  great  numbers  had  died  of  the 
epidemic.  The  place  of  these  emigrants  in  the  Peloponnesos  was 
taken  by  Slav  colonists,  and  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
Slavonic  colonisation,  which  Fallmerayer  placed  so  much  earlier.  In 
the  celebrated  words  of  the  Imperial  author,  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  "  All  the  open  country  was  Slavonised  and  became  barbarous, 
when  the  plague  was  devouring  the  whole  world."  ^  It  seems 
firom  the  phrase  ''  open  country/'  that  such  Greeks  as  remained 
behind  crowded  into  the  towns,  and  that  the  rural  districts  were  thus 
left  free  for  the  Slavs  to  occupy.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
Epitome  of  Straho's  Geography ^  compiled  apparently  about  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  which  states  that  at  that  time  *'  All  Epinos 
and  a  large  part  of  Hellas  and  the  Peloponnesos  were  inhabited  by 
Scytbian  Slavs."  ^  The  memory  of  this  Slavonic  occupation  has  been 
preserved  by  the  Slavonic  names  of  places,  which  Colonel  Leake  was 
the  first  to  notice.  That  the  Slavs  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Byzan- 
tine government  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  783  Staurukios  was 
despatched  by  the  Empress  Irene  to  crush  their  efforts  at  indepen- 
dence. The  Empress  was  actuated  by  love  of  Greece  as  well  as  by 
motives  of  policy,  for  she  was  a  native  of  Athens,  like  her  predecessor, 
Eudokia.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  had  been  selected  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Copr6nymoB  as  the  wife  of  his  son,  Leo  lY., 
and  the  premature  death  of  her  husband  left  her  the  real  mistress 
of  the  Empire,  which  she  governed,  first  as  Regent  for  her  son  and 

^  Dt  Thematibut,  ii.,  53.     *Eff\afii6$ii  di  vaffa  ^  X'^P^  '^oi  yiyot^e  pdppapott  5re  6\ofiiicot 
#«Farot  wBcoPt  fiiffKtro  rV  olKov/Umfi^. 
'  Pa|Mirreg6poiilo0,  op,  eit,,  iii,,  465. 
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then  as  sole  raler,  for  over  twenty  years.  One  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  her  Begency  was  to  send  the  expedition  against  the  Slavs.  Those 
Thessaly  and  Central  Greece  were  forced  to  pay  tribute ;  those  in 
the  Peloponnesos  yielded  a  rich  booty  to  the  Byzantine  commander. 
Bat  the  Slavs  were  not  permanently  snbdaed,  as  was  soon  evident. 
Irene,  for  the  greater  secarity  of  her  throne,  had  banished  her  five 
brothers-in-law  to  Athens,  which  was,  of  coarse,  devoted  to  her,  and 
was  at  that  time  governed  by  one  of  her  kinsmen.  Bat  the  five 
prisoners  managed  to  commnnicate  with  Ak^neir,  a  Slav  chieftain 
who  lived  at  Yelestino,  and  a  plot  was  formed  for  the  elevation  of 
them  to  the  throne.  The  plans  of  the  conspirators  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Irene's  friends,  and  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  a  safer 
place.  Irene,  however,  was  dethroned  a  little  later  by  Nicephoms, 
and  banished  to  Mitylene,  where  she  died.  In  spite  of  her  appalling 
treatment  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  dethroned  and  blinded  in  order 
to  gratify  her  greed  of  power,  she  was  canonised  as  a  saint  by  the 
Greek  Charch,  which  could  excuse  any  crime  in  one  who  had  restored 
the  worship  of  images,  to  which,  as  an  Athenian,  she  was  naturally 
devoted.  Tradition  states  that  she  showed  her  piety  and  patriotism 
by  the  foundation  of  several  churches  at  Athens.  Some  of  her 
foundations  disappeared  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  War  of 
Independence ;  others  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the  uninterest- 
ing streets  of  the  modem  German  town ;  but  the  Church  of  the 
Fanagla  Gorg6piko,  or  old  Metropolis,  which  still  stands,  is  ascribed 
to  her,  and  the  mins  of  the  monastery  which  she  built  and  where 
she  at  one  time  lived  strew  the  beautiful  island  of  Prinkipo.  Even 
with  her  death  her  native  city  did  not  lose  its  connection  with  the 
Byzantine  Court.  Among  her  surviving  relatives  at  Athens  was  a 
beautiful  niece,  Theophan6,  who  was  married  to  a  man  of  position 
there.  Nicephorus,  anxious,  no  doubt,  like  all  usurpers,  to  connect 
his  family  with  that  of  the  Sovereign  whom  he  had  deposed,  resolved 
that  the  fair  Athenian  should  become  the  consort  of  his  son, 
Staurdkios.  He  accordingly  snatched  her  from  the  arms  of  her 
husband  and  brought  her  to  Constantinople,  where  her  second 
marriage  took  place.  But  this  third  Athenian  Empress  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  reward  of  her  infidelity  to  her  first  husband.  Staurdkios 
survived  his  father's  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians  a  very  few 
months,  and  his  consort,  like  Eudokia  and  Irene,  ended  her  life  in  a 
monastery. 

The  Slavs  of  the  Peloponnesos  believed  that  their  chance  of 
obtaining  independence  had  come  during  the  troubled  reign  of 
Nicephorus,  when  the  Saracens  under  Haroun  Al  Bashid  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  Bulgarians  menaced  the  Byzantine  Empire* 
They  accordingly  rose,  and,  after  plundering  the  houses  of  their 
Greek  neighbours,  laid  siege  in  807  to  the  fortress  of  Patras,  which 
was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  north-west 
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of  the  ooniitry.     The  Slavs  blockaded  the  city  from  the  land  side, 
while  a  Saracen  fleet  prevented  the  introduction  of  supplies  by  sea. 
The  besieged,  knowing  that  the  fate  of  Hellenism  in  the  Peloponnesos 
depended  on  their  efforts,  held  out  against  these  odds  in  the  hope 
that  they  wonld  thus  give  the  Imperial  commander  at  Corinth  time 
to  relieve  them.     At  last,  when  all  hope  of  deliverance  seemed  to 
have  disappeared,  they  sent  out  a  horseman  to  one  of  the  hills  in  the 
direction  of  Corinth  to  see  if  the  louged  for  army  of  relief  was  in 
sight     His  orders  were  to  gallop  back  as  soon  as  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  approaching  Imperialists  and  to  lower  the  flag  which 
he  carried,  so  that  hia  comrades  in  Patras  might  have  the  glad  news 
at  once.     Bat  his  eyes  in  vain  searched  the  road  along  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  for  the  gleam  of  weapons  or  the  dust  that  would  announce 
the  march  of  soldiers.     Sadly  he  turned  his  horse  towards  Patras, 
when,  at  a  spot  where  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  walls,  his  steed 
stumbled  and  the  flag  fell.     The  besieged,  believing  that  help  was 
at  hand,  were  inspired  with  fresh  courage,  and,  sallying  from  the 
gates,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Slavs,  which  was  followed 
up  after  the  arrival  of  the  relieving  force  three  days  later  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority  along  the  west  coast.     At  that 
age  so  great  a  victory  was  naturally  ascribed  to  superhuman  aid. 
St.  Andrew,  the  patron-saint  of  Patras,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
believed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  there,  and  whose  relics  were 
then  preserved  there,  had  caused  the  scout's  horse  to  stumble  and 
had  been  seen  on  a  milk-white  steed  leading  the  citizens  in  their 
successful  onslaught  on  the  Slavs.^     The  gratitude,  or  policy,  of  the 
government  showed  itself  in  the  dedication  of  the  spoil  and  captives 
to  the  service  of  the  church  of   St.  Andrew,  and  the  Slavonic 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  became  its  tenants  and  paid  it  a 
yearly  rent.     The  Archbishop  of  Patras,  who  had  hitherto  been 
dependent  npon  Corinth,  was  raised  by  Nicephoms  to  the  rank  oE  a 
Metropolitan,  and  Meth6ne,  Kor6ne  and  Lacedssmon,  were  placed 
under  his  immediate  jurisdiction.     The  political  object  and  result  of 
this  step,  which  was  ratified  by  later  Emperors,  was  to  hellenise  the 
vanquished  Slavs  by  means  of  the  Greek  clergy.     Moreover,  the 
policy  of  Nicephorus  in  organising  Greek  military  colonies  round  the 
Slav  settlements  in  Greece,  tended  to  check  Slavonic  raids.     Public 
lands  were  bestowed  on  these  colonists  whose  establishment  con- 
tributed much  to  the  ultimate  fusion  of  the  two  races.^     Thus,  the 
defeat  of  the  Slavs  before  Patras  and  the  wise  measures  of  Nikeph6ros 
prevented  the  Peloponnesos  from  becoming  a  Slavonic  State,  like 
Servia  or  Bulgaria,  and  from  that  date  the  tide,  which  had  at  one 
time  threatened  to  submerge  the  Greek  nationality  there,  began  to 
ebb.     Of  this  phenomenon  we  shall  be  able  to  watdi  the  progress. 

^  ConBtantine  Porphyrogenitos,  Dt  Adminitirando  Imperia,  49. 
*  PapArreg6]genlof>,  op.  cU,t  iii.,  603. 
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A  geDeration  elapsed  without  a  renewal  of  the  Slav  agitation  in 
the  PeloponnesoB ;  hot  about  849  a  fresh  rising  took  place.  On 
this  occasion  the  appearance  of  a  Byzantine  commander  in  the  field 
soon  caused  the  collapse  of  the  rebels.  Two  Slavonic  tribes,  how- 
ever, the  Melings  and  Ezerits,  which  inhabited  the  slopes  to  the 
west,  and  the  plain  to  the  east  of  Mount  Tajgetos,  were  enabled  by 
the  strength  of  their  geographical  position  to  make  terms  with  the 
Byzantine  government,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  small  tribute  which  was 
assessed  according  to  their  respective  means.^  The  Church  continued 
the  work  of  the  soldiers  by  building  monasteries  in  the  Slavonic 
districts,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  Greek  element 
began  to  recover  lost  ground.  Nearly  all  the  Slavs  and  the  last  of 
the  Hellenic  pagans  in  the  south  of  Taygetos  were  then  converted, 
and  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Bulgarians  cannot  have 
failed  to  affect  the  Slavonic  settlers  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Of 
the  revived  prosperity  of  Greece  we  have  two  remarkable  proofs.  In 
823  that  country  raised  a  fleet  of  350  sail  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
vening in  the  civil  war  then  raging  between  the  Emperor  Michael 
the  Stammerer  and  a  Slavonic  usurper,  and  this  implies  the  possession 
of  considerable  resources.  Still  more  striking  is  the  story  of  the 
rich  widow,  Danielis  of  Patras.  About  the  time  of  the  Byzantine 
expedition  against  the  Slavs  of  Taygetos,  the  future  Emperor, 
Basil  J.,  then  chief  groom  in  the  service  of  a  prominent  courtier, 
was  at  Patras  in  attendance  on  his  master,  who  had  been  sent  there 
on  political  business.  One  day,  as  the  comely  groom  was  entering 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  a  monk  stopped  him  and  told  him  that 
he  should  become  Emperor.  Shortly  afterwards  he  fell  ill  of  a 
fever,  which,  by  detaining  him  at  Patras  after  his  master's  departure, 
proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Moved  by  philanthropy  or  the 
prophecy  of  the  monk,  Danielis  took  the  sick  groom  into  her  house, 
bade  him  be  a  brother  to  her  son,  and,  when  he  had  recovered  from 
his  illness,  provided  him  with  a  train  of  thirty  slaves  to  accompany 
him  to  Constantinople,  and  loaded  him  with  costly  presents.  When, 
in  867,  the  monk's  forecast  was  fulfilled,  and  Basil  mounted  the 
Imperial  throne,  he  did  not  forget  his  benefactress.  He  not  only 
promoted  her  son  to  a  high  position  in  his  court,  but  invited  the 
aged  lady  to  Constantinople.  In  spite  of  her  age  and  infirmities, 
Danielis  travelled  in  a  litter,  accompanied  by  300  slaves,  who  took 
in  turns  the  duty  of  carrying  their  mistress.  As  a  gift  to  the 
Emperor,  she  brought  500  more,  as  well  as  100  maidens,  chosen  for 
their  skill  in  embroidery,  100  purple  garments,  300  linen  robes, 
and  100  more  of  such  fine  material  that  each  piece  could  easily  be 
packed  away  in  a  hollow  cane.  Every  kind  of  gold  and  silver 
vessel  completed  the  list  of  presents,  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
a  brother  sovereign.     When  she  arrived,  she  was  lodged  like  a 

*  CoQstaT^i'n?  Poip'iyi-ogeaitu',  ibid^tj^ 
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qaeen  and  addressed  as  "  mother  "  by  her  gratef  al  proUg4,  Basil's 
gratitade  was  rewarded  hj  fresh  favours.  Danielis  called  for  a 
notary  and  made  over  to  the  Emperor  and  her  own  son  a  part  of 
her  landed  estates  in  the  Peloponnesos.  Finding  that  Basil  had 
tried  to  atone  for  the  mnrder  of  his  predecessor,  which  had  given 
him  the  throne,  by  the  erection  of  a  church,  she  had  a  hage  carpet 
manufactured  by  her  own  workmen  to  cover  the  splendid  mosaic 
floor.  Once  again,  on  the  death  of  her  favourite,  she  journeyed  to 
Constantinople  to  greet  his  son  and  successor.  Her  own  son  was  by 
that  time  dead,  so  she  devised  the  whole  of  her  property  to  the 
young  Emperor  Leo  YI.  At  her  request,  a  high  official  was  sent  to 
the  Peloponnesos  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  her  efiects.  Even  in 
these  days  a  sovereign  would  rejoice  at  such  a  windfall  Her  loose 
cash,  her  gold  and  silver  plate,  her  bronze  ornaments,  her  wardrobe, 
and  her  flocks  and  herds  represented  a  princely  fortune.  As  for  her 
slaves,  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  Emperor,  in  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  riches,  emancipated  3000  of  them  and  sent  them  as 
colonists  to  Apulia,  then  part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Eighty 
farms  formed  the  real  property  of  this  ninth  century  millionairess, 
whose  story  throws  light  on  the  position  of  the  Peloponnesian  landed 
class,  or  archontes,  at  that  period.  Danielis  was,  doubtless,  ex- 
ceptionally rich,  and  Patras  was  then,  as  now,  the  chief  commercial 
town  in  the  Peloponnesos.  But  the  existence  of  such  an  enormous 
fortune  as  hers  presupposes  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  in  which 
many  others  must  have  participated.  Even  learning  was  still 
cultivated  in  Greece,  for  the  distinguished  mathematician  Leo,  who 
was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Bysantine  Court,  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  studied  rhetoric,  philosophy  and  science  under  a  famous 
teacher,  Michael  Psell69,  who  lectured  at  a  college  in  the  island  of 
Andros,  where  his  pupil's  name  is  not  yet  forgotten.^ 

But  while  the  Greeks  had  thus  triumphed  in  the  Pelopennesos, 
they  had  lost  ground  elsewhere.  Availing  themselves  of  the  disorders 
in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  when  the  Greek  ships  were  all  engaged  in 
the  civil  war  of  823,  a  body  of  Saracens,  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  south  of  Spain  to  Alexandria,  descended  on  Crete,  at  that  time 
recovering  from  the  efiiects  of  an  earthquake,  but  still  possessing 
thirty  cities.  Landing  at  Suda  Bay,  they  found  the  islanders  mostly 
favourable,  or  at  any  rate  indifierent,  to  a  change  of  masters.  Re- 
inforced by  a  further  batch  of  their  countrymen,  the  Saracens 
resolved  to  settle  there.  A  Cretan  monk  is  said  to  have  shown  them 
a  strong  position  where  they  could  pitch  their  camp ;  so  they  burnt 
their  ships  and  established  themselves  at  the  spot  indicated,  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Candia,  which  derives  its  Venetian  name  from 
the  Chandak  or  "  ditch  "  surrounding  it.  The  conquest  of  the 
island  was  soon  accomplished — a  clear  proof  of  the  islanders'  apathy 
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when  we  remember  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Cretans  in  more  recent 
times.  Religious  toleration  reconciled  many  to  the  sway  of  the 
Saracens,  in  the  conrse  of  years  a  namber  of  tJie  Christians  embraced 
the  creed  of  their  conquerors,  helping  to  man  their  fleets  and  sharing 
the  profits  of  that  nefarious  traffic  in  slaves  of  which  Crete,  as  in 
former  days  Delos,  became  the  centre.  One  district,  which  we  may 
identify  with  Sphakia,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  autonomy.  For 
Greece  the  rule  of  the  Saracens  in  Crete  was  a  serious  misfortune. 
Cretan  corsairs  ably  led  by  Christian  renegades,  in  quest  of  booty 
and  slaves,  ravaged  the  Cyclades  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
menaced  the  coast  towns  of  the  mainland,  whither  the  terrified 
inhabitants  of  ^gina  and  similarly  exposed  spots  migrated  in  the 
hope  of  safety.  The  efforts  of  the  Bysantine  government  to  recover 
'*  the  great  Greek  island,"  which  was  now  a  terror  to  the  whole 
Levant,  were  for  more  than  a  centciry  unsuccessful,  and  during  138 
years  Crete  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Saracens.  Occasionally 
their  fleet  was  annihilated,  as  in  the  reign  of  Basil  I.,  when  the 
Bj  lantine  admiral,  hearing  that  they  meditated  a  descent  upon  the 
west  coast  of  Greece,  conveyed  his  ships  across  the  Isthmus  in  the 
night  by  means  of  the  old  tram-road,  or  diolkas,  which  had  been  used 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Thucydides,  and  has  even  now  not  entirely 
disappeared.  By  this  brilliant  device  he  took  the  enemy  by  surprise 
in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  destroyed  their  vessels.  Bat  new  fleets 
arose  as  if  by  magic,  and  Basil  was  obliged  to  strengthen  the 
garrisons  of  the  Peloponnesos.  His  successor,  aroused  to  action  by 
their  daring  attacks  upon  Demetriaa  and  Salonika,  both  flourishing 
cities  which  they  devastated  and  plundered,  equipped  a  naval 
expedition,  to  which  the  Greek  Themes  contributed  ships  and  men, 
with  the  object  of  recapturing  Crete.  But  neither  that  nor  the 
subsequent  armada  despatched  by  the  Imperial  author,  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  was  destined  to  succeed.  At  last,  in  961,  the 
redoubtable  commander,  Nikepli6roe  Phok&a  restored  Crete  to  the 
Bysantine  Empire.  Bat  even  at  that  early  period,  Candia  began  to 
establish  the  reputatioii  which  it  so  noUy  increased  during  the 
Turkish  seige  seven  centuries  later.  Its  strong  fortifications  for 
seven  long  months  resisted  the  Bysantine  general ;  but  he  patiently 
waited  for  a  favourable  moment,  and  at  last  took  the  place  by  storm. 
The  most  drastic  measures  were  adopted  for  the  complete  reduction 
of  the  island.  The  broad  bride  walls  of  Candia  were  pulled  down  ;  a 
new  fortress  called  Tt^meinos  was  erected  on  the  height  of  Bhoka 
some  miles  inland,  to  over-awe  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  Saracens 
emigrated,  others  sank  into  a  state  of  seiMom.  As  usual  the  mis- 
sionary followed  the  Bysantine  anna,  and  the  island  attraeled  many 
Greek  and  Armenian  Christians ;  the  name  of  the  latter  still  lingers 
bajlh^Gretan  villages  of  Ameniai  among  the  fonner  were  some 
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to  the  inBurrection  later  od.  In  the  conversion  of  the  Cretan 
apostates  back  to  ChriBtianity,  an  Armenian  monk  called  NlkoB,  and 
nicknamed  *'  Repent  Ye ''  from  the  freqaency  of  that  phrase  in  his 
sermons,  found  a  fine  field  for  his  labours.  The  ChriBtian  churches, 
for  which  Crete  had  once  been  famous,  rose  again,  and  the  reconqnest 
of  the  island  gave  to  Nikeph6ros  Phol^s  the  Imperial  diadem,  and 
to  Nikon  the  more  lasting  dignity  of  a  saint.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
eflforts,  not  a  few  Arabs  retained  their  religion,  and  the  Cretan 
Mnssnlmenof  Amari  are  etill  reckoned  as  their  descendants. 

W.  Miller. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF   IRISH 

CHARACTER. 


Ir£I.and  looms  80  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  jaat  now  that  the 
iKxnal  characteristics  of  its  people  have  an  additional  interest.  The 
Irish  nature  is  eminently  social.  This  may  in  part  be  owing  to  instioct 
of  race,  and  in  part  to  the  inflaence  of  circumstances.  Ireland  is  a 
small  coontiy,  and  for  generations  it  was  thickly  populated.  Of  late 
years  the  population  has  diminished,  but  Irish  character  is  the 
growth  of  centuries.  Living  thus  in  close  companionship,  it 
can  be  seen  that  not  only  would  the  social  qualities  become  active, 
but  the  exercise  of  them  would  become  a  necessity  of  life.  Accord- 
ingly, Irish  character  is  abhorrent  of  seclusion,  of  isolation,  and  of 
^solitude.  It  opens,  expands,  and  grows  in  the  communion  and  crowd 
«of  numbers ;  it  droops,  desponds,  and  withers  in  loneliness,  or  amidst 
B  few.  In  good  or  evil,  in  gaiety  or  grief,  in  kindness  or  in  wrath, 
the  Irishman  longs  for  fellowship.  In  the  hour  of  injury  he  calls 
for  condolers  in  his  wrongs ;  in  the  hour  of  success,  he  calls  for 
congratulations  on  his  triumph.  In  adversity  he  yearns  for  sympathy  ; 
an  prosperity  he  draws  together  sharers  of  his  plenty.  In  marriage 
ihe  cannot  dispense  with  the  wedding  gathering  ;  and  he  would  be 
.grieved  to  anticipate  other  than  a  crowd  at  his  funeral.  Among  his 
rfellows,  the  Irishman  must  live;  among  them  also  he  would  die. 
Ziiving  or  dying,  his  heart  answers  to  that  divine  announcement,  ''  It 
is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone." 

In  speaking  of  Irish  social  character  we  will^  first,  trace  it  in  its 
emotions  ;  and,  secondly,  in  its  activities. 

The  first  position,  therefore,  is  the  social  character  of  the  Irifih  in 
its  emotions. 

We  may  distinguish  the  love  of  kindred  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful among  these  emotions.  This  with  the  Irish  is  tender,  strong, 
far-reaching.  No  one  that  knows  Irish  character  or  Irbh  life  has 
-failed  to  observe  in  both  the  energy  of  the  home  afiections.  Warm 
^and  refined  among  the  rich,  they  almost  deepen  into  passion  among 
the  poor.  In  the  barest  cabin  no  sufiering,  no  affliction,  no  struggle 
for  existence  hardens  or  enfeebles  the  instinctive  inspiration  of 
domestic  attachment.  In  circumstances  wherein  it  might  seem  that 
humanity  itself  would  die,  these  attachments  in  the  Irish  nature 
preserve  their  vigour ;  for  often,  when  the  faith  and  hope  of  earth  are 
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foet  in  misery^  and  cloiids  are  so  thick  npdn  the  ways  of  Providence 
that  the  spirit  is  almost  ready  to  perish  ia  despair,  love  in  the 
^at1ier*8  and  mother's  heart  is  yet  a  light  from  heaven  that  brightens 
^flfectibn  with  divine  trast.  Barely  have  Irish  fathers  and  mothers 
•been'wanting  in  thistt  love.  Mach  and  often  it  has  been  their  need, 
Ohiidfen  never  give  back  love  equal  to  the  measure  of  it  which  they 
receive;  bat  compared  with  other  nations  Irish  children  are  not 
£ho8e  that  give  back  the  least.  And  amoDg  the  Irish  how  constant 
^in'd  how  endariDg  fs  kindred  love!  The  Irish  parent  claims  by 
^flection,  as  the  Roman  parent  claimed  by  law,  a  perpetual  owner- 
ship in  his  child;  and  the  Irish  child  willingly  allows  the  claim', 
which  the  Roman  child  soon  learhed  to  evade.  An  Irish  etnij^rant 
in  America,  who  is  or  might  be  himself  a  grandfather,  will  b0w  to 
tlie  demands  of  his  father  or  mother  in  Ireland ;  and  ezactiDg,  even 
tinfeasonable^  as  these  parental  demands  often  are,  children  thousands 
of  mites  away  as  obediently  regard  them  as  they  did  the  commands 
wliichltdreNS  thi^ir  infancy.  Whatever  else  they  may  be,  the  Irish  are 
toyal'tb  i^ose  whom  they  lefc  at  home.  The  images  of  those  far 
off  come  into  their  dreams,  and  into  their  daily  fancies'.  In  the 
crowds  of  England,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  in  toil  and  esile 
through  ihe  world,  thoughts  of  kindred  arise  at  the  turn  of  eyisry 
recollection. 

ijoi^  of  bountry  in  the  Irish  is  not  less  than  love  of  kindred, 
^e  feeling  of  ^country  has  to  the  Irish,  as  it  has  scarcely  to  any 
other  people,  the  strength  of  an  affection.  It  seems  compounded  of 
manv  lovee— ^of  the  domestic  love,  which  is  bom  at  home,  aqd  of 
wi^ch  Home  itself  is  born,  and  of  the  passionate  love,  which  enrap- 
tures the  heart  of  youth  and  of  maiden.  Like  eveiry  deep  and 
genuine  affection',  it  is  not  clamorous  or  arrogant,  and  does  not 
rea3|]y  expose  itself.  To  no  people  is  praise  of  their  country  more 
^IfSir^tEan  it  is  to  the  tri^ ;  but  it  is  only  dear  to  them  as  it  comes 
£rom^fche^lieart,  and  their  own  instincts  tell  them  when  it  is  the 
lieatt  that  speaks.  No  people  love  to  talk  of  their  country  niore 
than  the  Irish  ;  but  they  will  not  confidingly  do  so  with  strangers ; 
€hey  will  only  do  eo  when  they  are  sure  of  sympathy,  and  th^t  is 
l^Lidly  sure  to  them  but  from  each  other.  They  will  not  fiubmit  to 
tfie  risk  of  mockery  or  indifference  that  which  is  to  them  so  cheriahed. 
Hie  uneducated  especially,  doubting  their  ability  of  langu^g6>  to  do 
|u8feibe  to  their  feeling,  are  careful  that  the  beloved  island  shall  not 
etiffer  from  their  infirmity.  This  ideal  lives  ever  in  the  Irish  mind  ; 
it  is  sieeped  in  the  endearment  of  the  heart,  and  shines  in  the  light 
of  the  Irish  imagination.'  Wherever  the  Irish  go,  they'  bear  this 
wiiliin  ttiem ;  and  sometimes  it  is  that  alone  which  hinders  exile 
from  being  a  hapless  W[ildeme8S.  From  few  countries  d6  so  many 
bf  its  inhabitatits  emigrate  as  from  Ireland,  and  emigrate  with  no 
expectation  to  return;  but  so' far  as  he  is  loyally  Irish,  that  country 
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ifi  dear  to  him  in  every  fortone;  be  never  Bcoras.aiid  he  nevep 
forgets  it. 

As  the  Irish  disposition  is  quick  to  do  kindness,  it  is  quick  equally^ 
to  feel  kindness.  Gratitude  is  therefore  a  characteristic  feeling  of 
the  Irish  nature.  It  is  as  strong  as  it  is  sensitive,  as  permanent  as 
it  is  fervid.  Even  a  trifle  is  often  greatly  esteemed  and  longremem* 
bered.  Ordinary  goodness,  even  simple  justice  to  a  servant,  depen* 
dent,  or  tenant,  has  not  unfrequently  been  repaid  with  the  devotion 
of  a  life,  or  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  Djmestic  history 
in  Ireland  is  full  of  such  instances.  In  that  history  a  Caleb  Balder- 
stone  would  be  no  singular  or  imaginary  character.  Characters  a& 
droll,  as  faithful,  as  quick  to  invent  for  the  honour  of  the  family,, 
ready  aleo  to  suffer  for  it,  the  domestic  history  of  Ireland  has  had 
in  plenty,  and  of  both  sexes.  It  is  not  in  the  domestic  sphere 
alone,  or  in  merely  personal  relations,  that  the  Irish  are  of  ardent 
gratitude.  They  are  as  much  so  in  national  concerns.  In  trnth> 
for  those  whom  they  regard  as  benefactors  they  are  prepared  to 
undergo  any  toil,  to  bear  any  suffering,  and  to  feel  all  that  the 
most  loyal  affection  can  inspire.  Catholics  as  the  people  in  the  masa 
are,  religion  has  not  hindered  them  from  giving  love  and  honour  to 
such  Protestants  as  evinced  earnest  sympathy  in  their  affairs. 

In  whatever  character  you  find  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  that  of  reverence ;  for  both  sentiments  imply  the 
same  moral  and  sympathetic  susceptibility  of  nature.  Gratitude  is 
Tuart  active  in  memory ;  reverence  is  heart  active  in  faith  and  in 
imagination.  Reverence  is  as  noticeable  in  the  social  character  of 
the  Irish  as  it  is  in  their  religious  character.  Indeed,  the  religions 
element  is  traceable  in  many  of  their  social  forms.  MoEt  of  tho 
salutations  among  the  peasantry  include  a  prayer  or  a  blessing.  It 
must  not  be  said  that  these  are  mere  words,  without  soul  or  mean- 
ing. However  frequently  repeated,  they  are  never  void  of  living 
import.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  reverence  that  the  Irish  are  loyal  to 
tradition  and  the  past.  Hence  their  homage  to  persons  in  whom 
tradition  and  the  past  are  represented. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  Irish  social  character  in  some  of  ita 
activities. 

The  activity  of  the  social  sentiment  we  observe  among  the  Irish 
peculiarly  in  their  hospitality.  Hardly  is  there  an  occasion  among 
them  which  deeply  moves  the  heart  that  is  not  celebrated  with  a 
gathering  of  guests.  Thus  it  is  at  weddings,  at  christenings,  and  at 
funerals.  So  it  is  if  the  member  of  a  family  is  about  to  leave  it,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  long  or  final  separation ;  so  it  is  on  the  return  or 
Visit  of  such  as  had  been  formerly  inmates  of  the  household.  Not 
only  is  the  friend  of  bygone  years  received  with  collective  welcome,, 
but  let  him  give  his  name,  his  word,  his  sign  to  a  stranger,  that 
stranger  will,  in  like  manner,  be  received.    The  Irish  delight  to  give^ 
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to  entertainment  the  gladness  of  a  feast.  A  cordial  joy  of  soul  flows 
into  mooJ  and  manner,  and  all  they  say  and  do  has  a  fe6ti7e  spirit. 
Whenever  the  Irishman  calls  his  friends  together  in  order  to  have  a 
pleasant  time,  all  his  natare  seems  to  say,  ''  Rejoice  with  me."  He 
is  every  inch  a  host,  and  every  inch  a  generons  and  merry  one.  It 
'is  not  merely  that  he  does  his-  best,  and  gives  his  best,  bat  he  is 
happy  in  the  doing  and  the  giving.  He  is  not  only  happy  in  himself, 
he  oommanicatea  also  his  happiness  to  others.  Herein  is  a  gracious 
charm,  which  can  add  sweetness  to  the  humblest  fare,  withont 
'which  the  most  costly  luxury  is  tasteless  and  nnseasoned. 

"The  hospitality  of  other  countries,"  says  Curran,  ''is  a  matter  of 
necessdty  or  convention — in  savage  nations  of  the  first,  in  polished  of  the 
latter  ;  but  the  hospitality  of  an  Irishman  is  not  the  running  account  of 
posted  and  ledgered  courtesies,  as  in  other  countries ;  it  springs,  like  all 
his  qualities,  his  faults,  his  virtues,  directly  from  his  heart.  The  heart  of 
an  Irishman  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he  confides ;  it  is  tender,  and  he  loves ; 
it  is  generous,  and  he  gives ;  it  is  social,  and  he  is  hospitable." 

The  Irish  character  is  kindly  and  pitiful  by  natare.  As  is  well 
known  its  compassion  is  not  local,  but  human.  It  makes  no  question 
of  creed  or  country.  It  has  no  hesitation  because  of  unfamiliar  hue 
on  the  Etranger's  face,  or  of  foreign  accent  on  his  tongue.  So  far  as 
look  or  )ar  guage  speaks  a  fellow-creature's  want,  the  Irish  heart  is 
quick  to  understand  the  speech,  and  the  Irish  hand,  if  means  it  has, 
is  prompt  to  relieve  the  want 

Again  :  The  transition  is  direct  from  the  activity  of  sentiment  to 

•  the  activity  of  passion ;  and  this  brings  as  to  the  consideration  of 
<  the  internal  divisions  and  antagonisms  in  the  social  life  of  Ireland. 

In  early  times  the  Irish  had  been  for  ages  divided  among  them- 
selves ;  and  when,  at  length,  there  came  assailants  from  without, 

•  want  of  anion  was  want  of  strength.  Originally  broken  np  into 
«mall  princedoms  and  chieftaincies,  they  maintained  from  generation 
to   generation   the   strifes    which    thus   originated.     The   modem 

'  factions  i%hich  grew  oat  of  them  were  constantly  changing  their 
names;  bat  jast  ia  the  degree  that  the  cause  was  mythical  or  un- 

1  known,  the  hatred  was  fierce  and  real.  Bat  fighting,  when  not 
aeriously  envenomed,  has,  with  the  Irish,  its  comic  as  well  as  its 

'  tragic  aspect ;  and  aristocratic  fighting  has  it  as  well  as  vulgar 
fighting.  In  proof  of  this,  one  has  only  to  read  Sir  Jonah  Barring^ 
ton's  chapter  on  *'  Duelling."  These  heroes  of  the  pistol  there 
chronicled  were  as  cool  with  referenoe  to  their  own  lives,  as  they 
were  indifferent  to  the  lives  of  others.  A  hero  with  extremely 
alender  legs  had  ooe  of  them  brokea  by  the  ball  of  his  antagonist ; 

•  he  held  ap  the  shivered  limb,  declared  that  he  would  never  fight 
^mother  challenge  with  such  an  opponent ;  **  because,"  said  he,  "  the 
man  who  ooald  bit  that,  could  hit  anything."     A  person  in  one  of 

o<:;arleton's  stories  says  of  bis  father  and  himself :  ''  It  plazed  God  to 
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.Jbring  as  tbrengh  mMiy  hairbreadth  eaoapea  with  our  craniams  un- 
jcracked ;  and  when  we  ocmaider  that  he,  on  taking  a  retrogradation 
of  his  past  life,  can  indulge  in  the  pleaaing  recollection  of  having- 
broken  two  skollsj  and  myself  one,  withont  either  of  as  getting  a 
fractore  in  return)  I  think  we  have  both  reason  to  be  tbankfal.*^ 
The  makers  and  administrators  of  the  law  were  as  given  to  fighting 
as  the  people.  Legislators  ibught,  jodges  foaght,  sheriffs  fought,, 
barristers  fought,  magistrates  fought,  and  from  such  the  people  had 
not  only  example,  bat  direct  encouragement.     Here  is  an  instance.^ 

Colonel  L was  a  man  of  rank,  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the* 

peace  for  the  County  of .     Upon  a  certain  fine  morning  Larry 

Dooliu,  bandaged  about  the  head,  called  on  his  honour,  and  de- 
manded a  warrant  agai&st  Paddy  O'Rourke,  to  the  illegal  use  of 
whose  blackthorn  Larry  charged  the  fractures  on  the  palace  of  his* 
brain.  ''  Larry,  my  boy,"  said  his  honour,  ''  I  didn't  expect  this  of 
yoa.  I*m  ashamed  of  you,  Larry.  You  are  both  neighbours'' 
children.  The  decent  fathers  to  both  of  you  are  my  tenants,  and 
decenter  men  there  are  not  in  the  whole  barony.  Upon  my  con- 
science, I'd  think  it  an  eternal  dishonour  to  give  a  warrant  against- 
either  of  yoa.  Bat  1*11  tell  you  what  1'jI  do  for  you.  I've  as  fine 
a  coach-house  as  you'll  find  in  the  county.  I'll  send  word  to  Pat 
to  meet  you  there,  say  this  day  week.  Fight  it  out  as  decent  boys^ 
ought  to  do.  My  man  and  myself  will  see  fair  play.  Shake  hands,, 
then,  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  be  good  fellows  to  the  end  of 
your  lives." 

The  Irish  are  not  less  given  to  intellectual  contention.  No  legis^ 
lature  in  the  world  has  ever  exhibited  such  brilliant  gladiatorship 
as  Grattan's  Parliament.  What  masters  of  invective  its  membersb 
were! 

The  Irish  temper  goes  easily  into  argument,  bat  it  does  not  ao^ 
easily  restrain  itself  within  the  bounds  of  logic.  This  tendency 
and  its  defect  Carleton  observes  with  acute  perception,  and  puts  into* 
humorous  iUastration  in  a  dispute  between  two  bedge-schoolmasterfr 
in  the  administration  of  a  Bibbonman's  oath.  ''  I'll  read  you  that 
part  of  the  oath,"  says  one,  ''  which  binds  ns  all"  ''  I  condemn 
that,"  observed  the  other  master  ;  *'  I  condemn  it  as  being  too  latitn- 
dinarian  in  the  principle  and  containing  a  paradogma ;  besides,  'tia 
bad  grammar."  '*  You're  rather  early  in  the  morning  with  your 
bad  grammar,"  replied  the  other ;  '^  I'll  grant  the  paradogma,  but 
I'll  stand  up  for  the  grammar  of  it."  ''  Faith,  if  you  rise  to  stand 
up  for  ihat^*  replied  his  friend^  ''  and  dosen't  choose  to  sit  down  till* 
you  prove  it  to  be  goDd  grammar,  you'll  be  a  standing  joke  all  yoor 
life."  ^'  I  believe  it's  pretty  conspicuous  in  the  parish  that  I  have 
often,  in  our  disputations  about  grammar,  left  you  without  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  at  all,"  replied  the  other.  ^*  I  woald  be  glad  to  know,*^ 
this  x)ther  inquired;  ^' by  what  beautiful  iavention  a  man  could 
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ooQtrive  to  strike  another  in  his  absence  ?  Have  yon  good 
grammar  for  that  ?  "  **  And  did  you  never  h^ar  of  detraction  ?  " 
replied  his  opponent.  "  Does  that  confound  yon  ?  Where's  yonr 
logic  and  grammar  to  meet  proper  ratiocination  like  what  I'm 
displaying  ? "  ''  Bedad,  replied  the  other,  ''  yon  may  have  had 
logic  and  grammar,  but  I'll  take  my  oath  it  must  have  been  in 
yonr  yonnger  years,  for  both  have  been  absent  ever  since  I  knew 
yoo.  They  didn't  like,  yon  see,  to  be  keeping  bad  company." 
**  Why,  you  poor  cratnr,"  s&id  his  antagonist,  "  if  I  let  myself  oat 
I  could  make  a  hare  of  you."  ''  And  an  ass  of  yourself/'  retorted 
the  other. 

The  Irishman's  readiness  for  a  fight,  mentally  or  bodily,  or  his 
joyfulness  in  either,  cannot  be  doubted.  Much  on  this  has  been 
said  in  satire  and  sung  in  song.  Yet  not  alone  in  sport  must  we 
speak  of  Irish  courage.  It  is  noted  in  deeds  sublimely  brave.  In 
stem  trial  such  courage  has  been  equal  to  those  supreme  hours 
which  try  the  souls  of  heroes — on  field  or  sea,  in  camp  or  fortress, 
in  every  rank  from  the  leader  crowned  with  glory  to  the  soldier  or 
sailor  without  a  name. 

The  activity  of  the  social  imagination  among  the  Irish  in  wit  an^ 
humour  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  nation  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of^ 
wit  when  it  has  produced  a  great  many  individuals  eminent  for  wit  ^. 
a  nation  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  wit  when  the  spirit  of  wit  enters 
into  common  life  and  into  ordinary  intercourse.  In  both  these* 
respects  the  Irish  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  wit.  Among  the 
individuals  whom  the  Irish  celebrate  most*  for  their  wit  were  Swift, 
Sheridan,  and  Curran.  The  wit  .of  Swift  was  fierce  and  sarcastic. 
Inflamed  by  political  passion  it  became  terrible  invective.  The  wit 
of  Sheridan  sparkles  through  his  dramas,  and  sparkles  eo  constantly 
and  so  brilliantly  as  to  become  almost  an  ezcees  of  light.  In  societjp" 
his  wit  was  sportive,  and  was  usually  in  spirit  or  in  fact  a  practical' 
joke.  The  wit  of  Philpot  Curran,  like  his  eloquence,  was  ideal.  As- 
his  eloquence  was  the  ideal  of  fancy,  intellect,  and  passion,  his  wit 
was  the  ideal  of  fancy,  intellect,  and  oddity.  The  wit  of  these 
famous  men  has  become  literary,  and  may  be  read  in  books,  or  it 
has  become  traditional  in  famoos  saj  ings.  The  marked  passages  in 
books  which  might  be  quoted  are  hackneyed  ;  so  are  most  of  the 
sayings ;  both  the  passages  and  sayings  are  almost  worn  out.  Social 
wit  especially  is  peculiarly  difilcult  to  illustrate.  So  much  depends 
upon  utterance,  upon  circumstances,  upon  the  grouping  of  persons, 
upon  contrasts  of  character,  which  no  description  can  impart,  that 
often  the  very  endeavour  to  exemplify  social  wit  destroys  it.  Social 
wit  is  a  subtle  essence,  which  you  cannot  condense ;  an  ethereal 
thing,  which  you  can  neither  localise  nor  fix.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
li'red  in  Ireland  in  the  most  witty  period  ;  yet,  araongthe  characters 
whom  he  celebrates  the  most  amnsing  is  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  and  he 
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celebrates  him  odIj  for  his  blnndera.  He  waa  a  man,  however, 
of  brilliant  blanders.  His  blunders  were  good,  and  his  ooirection  of 
them  was  still  better.  On  snch  occasions  he  was  doubly  witty.  He 
was  witty  in  th^  original  mistake ;  he  was  still  more  witty  in  the 
subsequent  amendment ;  and  he  was  sure,  by  an  increase  of 
iibanrdity,  to  fix  attention  on  the  point  which  most  deserved  it.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  his  famous  address  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
'•  Are  we  to  beggar  ourselves  for  fear  of  vexing  posterity  ?  Now,  I 
would  ask  honourable  gentlemen,  and  this  still  more  honourable 
House,  why  we  should  put  ourselves  out  of  our  way  to  do  anything 
for  posterity,   for  what  hac  posterity  done  for  us?"     Explaining 

•this  he  said  :  "  By  posterity  I  do  not  at  all  mean  our  ancestorSi  but 

.  those  who  are  to  come  immediately  after  them."     *'  Mr.  Speaker/' 

,said  he  on  another  occasion,  '*  if  those  French  villains  should  invade 
us,  sir,  'tis  on  tlxaJt  very  tablcj  may  be,  these  honourable  members 

« might  see  their  own  destinies  Ijing  in  heaps  atop  of  one  another. 
-Here,  perhaps,  sir,  the  murderous  ruffians  would  break  in,  cut  us  to 
mincemeat,  and  throw  oor  bleeding  heads  upon  that  table  to  stare 
us  iu  the  face.*'  But  there  are  many  who  contend  with  Steele  that 
that  peculiar  form  of  mental  confusion  called  ''  a  bull  '*  is  not  con- 
fined to  Irishmen.  When  Steele  was  asked  how  it  happened  that 
his  countrymen  made  so  many  bulls,  he  replied,  *'  It  is  the  efiect  of 

,  climate,  sir.  If  an  Englishman  were  born  in  Ireland,  he  would 
make  as  many ! '[ 

. '  Broad  humour,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Irish, 
^hey  have,  indeed,  broad  humour,  because  they  have  all  sorts  of 

.  humour  ;  but  the  humour  the  most  peculiarly  their  own  is  keen,  quiet, 
sarcastic,  suggestive,  in  which  the  word  has  always  meaning  more 
•tban  meets  the  ear  Iri^h  humour  is  direct,  individual,  and 
imaginative.  It  does  not  deal  merely  in  extravagance  and  exaggera- 
4:ion  ;  it  does  not  deal  in  cant  words  cr  phrases ;  it  does  not  become 
^suggestive  of  laughter  from  mere  accident  or  repetition.  It  may  be 
bvohd  and  wild,  but  it  is  so  by  inward  ideas,  and  not  by  outward 
«xcess.  lo  Irish  humour  the  substance  changes  as  the  form 
changes,  and  in  every  new  instance  of  the  ludicrous  there  is  a  new 
mood  of  mind.     That  which  is  most  popular  is  luxuriant,  hilarious 

.  sometimes  riotous  in  mirth  ;  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  poetry ;  often 
there  is  satiric  meaning  in   its  drollery,  aod  a  sharp  sting  in  its 

.  assumed  simplicity  ;  always,  it  is  full  of  life.  Humour  in  the 
mirthful  Irishman  is  genial  and  exuberant.  It  diffuses  itself  through 
his  whole  nature.  It  is  not  an  effort,  but  an  inspiration.  It  is  vivid, 
rapid,  careless.  It  illuminates  his  face,  moulds  his  gestures,  hangs 
around  him  in  his  costume,  lurks  in  the  turn  of  his  lip,  in  the 
twinkle  of  his  eye.     This  geniality  of  temperament  has  been  to  the 

.  Irish  for  many  ills  of  life  a  wonderful  compensation.  Sad  as  their 
circumstances  have  beer,  they  have  manfully  eustsinfd  themselves 
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«gaiQ8t  fate.  They  have  never  allowed  distreEs  to  drive  them  to 
-deppair ;  but,  ia  patience  and  perseverance,  they  have  still  ontlived 
misfortune.  They  coald  joke  over  their  potatoes,  and  sweeten  the 
big  ones  wiih  the  little  ones  ;  and  when  blight  left  neither  the  big 
nor  the  little  ones,  mnltitndes  enconntered  famine  and  death 
resignedly. 

Pathos  and  hamonr  have  a  common  source  in  the  centre  of  strong 
feeling.  The  same  sensibility  which  brightens  the  eye  with  laugh- 
ter in  one  moment,  fills  it  with  tears  in  another.  It  is  by  the  same 
sympathy  of  life  that  we  weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  that  we 
rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice.  Melancholy  and  mirth,  grief  and 
gladness,  are  the  offspring  of  heart;  and  wherever  there  is  much 
heart,  there  will  be  much  of  mirth  and  melancholy.  The  heart 
which  is  most  alive  to  the  holiday  of  pleasure,  is  also  roost  alive  to 
the  visitation  of  distress.  The  element  of  heart  enters  largely  into 
Irish  nature,  and  this  nature  shows  thai  the  tragic  in  life  has  not 
been  lees  in  its  experience  than  the  comic.  We  might  say,  more 
has  the  tragic  been  in  it ;  for  the  history  of  Ireland  has  been  .1 
history  of  sadness  ;  and  all  this  bitterness  of  historic  experience  has 
not  been  without  effect  onlri&h  character.  For  the  native  Irish 
character  is  not  the  thing  of  levity  which  it  seems  in  its  gajer 
moments.  It  does  not  always  caper  for  want  of  thought,  but  often 
because  of  thought — of  thought  which  it  cannot  silence  ;  and  the 
ioud  laugh  does  not  so  frequently  bespeak  the  vacant  as  it  does  the 
burdened  mind.  This  is  human  nature,  is  it  not  ?  Character  which 
has  been  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  melancholy  will  be  the  most 
anbject  to  boisterous  merriment.  This  too  is  Irish  nature  ;  and, 
Accordingly,  the  spirit  of  melancholy  is  ever  in  the  centre,  let  what 
may  be  on  the  surface.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  music 
should  have  attained  so  much  excellence  in  Ireland.  For  music  is 
peculiarly  the  art  of  the  subjected  and  the  unhappy.  Music  has 
indeed  sounds  for  mirth  and  gladness ;  but  its  inmost  secrets  are 
hidden  in  the  heart  of  sorrow — its  deepest  mysteries  are  reached 
^nly  by  the  serious  and  meditative  spirit.  So  it  is  with  Irish  music  ; 
and  herein  is  the  secret  of  its  depth,  its  tenderness,  its  beauty,  and 
its  strength.  And  Irish  eloquence,  like  Irish  music,  has  much  of 
its  character  from  that  law  of  human  experiecce  which  connects 
intensity  with  adversity — to  which  we  must  al£0  add  the  ardour, 
4he  enthusiasm,  and  the  impulsive  sensibility  of  the  Irish  tem- 
perainent. 

Robert  M.  Sillard. 
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WOMiiN  AND  THE  SWEATING 

SYSTEM. 


*'We  have  been  taught  a  religion  of  pure 
mercj,  which  we  must  either  now  finally  betray^ 
or  learn  to  defend  by  fulfilling."— Ruskin'. 


Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  bis  best-known  eBSij?,  depicts  tbe  British 
public  88  taking  periodical  fits  of  morality.  And  he  goes  on  to  sh6w 
that  we  wake  ap  once  in  six  or  seven  yea's  to  realise  tbe  gravity 
and  importance  of  certain  qaestions,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  noise 
and  fuss  we  fix  on  one  particular  scapegoat,  wbo,  we  consider,  sbonld 
safier  for  tbe  sins  of  tbe  wbole  country,  and  tbis  ba&indss  satis- 
factorily settled  oar  virtae  goes  qaietly  to  sleep  again  for  seven  years 
more.  These  words  give  a  very  trae  description  of  tbe  general 
attitude  of  tbe  public  in  regard  to  most  of  our  industrial  questions, 
and  particularly  so  in  reference  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
sweating  system.  The  country  has  bad  several  periodical  fits  of 
righteous  indignation  over  the  abominations  which  have  been  exposed 
from  time  to  time.  Of  course  we  have  had  rojal  t^ommissions  and 
select  committees,  and  select  committees  and  royal  commissions,  but 
so  far  very  little  of  a  practical  nature  has  been  done  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  those  mo3t  concerned,  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  sweating  system. 

Mr,  John  A.  Hobson,  in  his  book,  Problems  of  Poverty,  devotea 
one  chapter  entirely  to  discussing  tbe  industrial  condition  of  women 
workers,  and  he  Bays  that,  "The  evils  of  'sweating'  press  more 
heavily  on  women  workers  than  on  men.  It  is  not  merely  that 
women  as  *  tbe  weaker  sex '  suffer  more  under  tbe  same  burden,  but 
that  their  industrial  burden  is  absolutely  heavier  than  that  of  men."' 
Of  late  years  it  has  seemed  to  be  gradually  dawning  npon  us  that 
industrial  questions  may  possibly  be  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the 
moral  problems  we  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  solve  in  othier 
directions;  and  it  is  just  probable  that  the  contemplation  of  the 
evils  caused  by  the  sweating  system  may  be  of  as  much  real 
importance  to  the  nation  at  large  as  the  temperance  and  social 
purity  questions.  And  now,  in  this  year  of  grace  1903|  just  glance 
at  the  deplorable  state  of  those  worst  paid  of  our  women,  the  home<» 
workers. 
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The  final  neport  of  the  conference  called  by  the  Women's  Indostml 
Council  some  time  ago  is  now  published,  and  shows  a  very  lamentabli& 
condition  of  affairs.  To  me,  it  seems  of  no  use  detailing  all  the  hard* 
ships  and  miseries  with  which  these  women  are  surrounded  ;  such  a 
course  generally  has  the  effect  of  making  sensitive  people  think  that 
the  only  way  of  doing  any  practical  work  in  lessening  the  sum  of 
human  misery  is  by  committing  suicide,  but,  happily,  the  mood  passes^ 
and  then  we  are  full  of  pity  for  those  whose  condition  in  life  compels 
them  to  look  upon  this  woild  as  being  nothing  better  than  a ''  world 
of  massacre,  murder,  and  wrong.*'  The  report  in  question  furnishes 
facts  which  show  that  about  400  home-workers  were  personally 
visited,  and  these  followed  thirty-fi?e  different  trades.  It  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  women  in  general  if  it  could  only  be  realiscfd 
that  each  of  those  recorded  cases,  in  a  few  bare  words,  gives  the  lif<» 
history  of  a  woman,  and  those  dependent  on  her.  As  regards 
wages,  the  following  statement  speaks  for  itself.  Oat  of  389,  240 
earn  underhand  140  over,  1$.  6^.  per  day.  The  hours  worked  ar& 
frequently  over  ten,  and  very  often  go  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  the  fact  plain,  that  these  hours 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  woman's  working  day,  for  she  is  usually 
cook  and  housekeeper  besides,  and,  in  most  cases,  has  also  to  tak& 
her.  work  to  and  from  the  factory  or  workshop.  The  sweating 
system  is  mainly  cariied  en  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  un- 
protected trades,  that  is,  where  no  law  enforces  proper  sanitary 
arrangements  or  limits  the  hours  of  labour.  Under  this  headinf^ 
come  dressmaking,  millioery,  maotle-making,  upholstery,  rope^ 
making,  box-making,  shirt-making,  umbrella-making,  brush-makings 
book-binding,  fur-sewing,  and  cor£et- making.  These  trades  are 
carried  on  either  entirely  at  home,  or  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at 
a  small  factory.  And,  of  course,  practically  speaking,  the  Factory 
Acts  do  not  touch  them.  In  the  same  category  of  unprotected 
trades,  may  be  included  laundry-work,  shop-assistants,  and  the 
waiters  in  restaurants  and  public-houses.  With  encb  hard  work  and 
low  pay,  can  we  wonder  that  the  conditions  of  the  so-called  homes 
are  untidy  and  dirty,  and  that  the  workers  so  often  suffer  in  health 
and  spirits  ?  Can  we  reasonably  expect  them  to  show  any  interest 
or  energy  for  anything  beyond  the  dreary  round  of  their  daily  tasks  ? 
The  more  the  horrors  of  the  sweating  system  are  ventilated,  the 
more  firmly  is  the  truth  of  Dean  Swift's  remark  driven  home,  thai^ 
considering  our  religion  is  based  on  the  nnion  of  divinity,  with 
humanity,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  of  either  there  is  in  it.  What 
a  bitter  libel  on  our  boasted  Christianity  it  is  to  find  that  even  the 
production  of  our  Bibles  is  the  work  of  the  sweater.  It  appears  that 
some  of  our  missionary  Bible  societies  purchase  their  Bibles  from 
firms  who  work  on  the  sweating  system.  According  to  one  account^ 
the  latest  disclosure  comes  from  Glasgow,  where  women  produce 
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Bibles  at  wages  ranging  from  4$.  to  IO5.  a  week.     They  secnre  a 
"  lining  wage  '*  for  the  privilege  of  spreading  among  the  heathen  the 
knowledge  of  the  "  living  troth.''     The  charges  usoally  thrown  by 
ultra-refined  people  at  the  poor  sonls  who  labour  under,  the  claws  of 
the  sweating  system  are  lack  of  cleanliness  in  honse  and  person,  in- 
temperance, thrifdessness,  and  immorality.  It  is  no  ose  denying  the 
fact  that  in  the  main  these  charges  are  true.     Indeed,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  they  were  not.     Sorely  it  mu^t  be  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  clean  when  everything  is  close  at  hand  to  encourage  cleanli- 
ness of  home  and  person,  where  there  are  plenty  of  spare  hours  to 
spend  in  company  with  Eoap  and  water,  and,  moreover,  when  the 
day's  work  is  nothing  more  serious  than  giving  and  receiving  calls. 
But  it  throws  a  totally  different  light  on  the  subject  when  people 
•have  no  time  even  for  necessary  ablutioup,  and  when  the  miserable 
earnings  are  needed  for  food  and  fuel.     If  some  of  the  fine  ladies 
who  shudder  in  disgust  at  the  dirty  habits  of  the  poor  were  obliged 
to  carry  pails  of  water  up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs  after  working 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  perhaps  their  ideas  of  personal  cleanliness 
would  be  greatly  modified.     They  would  not  be  so  fond  of  quoting 
the  proverb  that  clean^ioe^s  is  next  to  godliness,  their  toilettes  would 
not  be  so  dainty,  nor  their  hands  so  white.     Then,  again,  when  a 
young  woman  has  been  working  all  day  at  trades  like  match-box- 
making,  fur-sewing,  or  dressmaking,  it  is   not  altogether  an  un- 
natural feeling  that  she  should  find  it  more  congenial  to  go  out  in 
search  of  fun  and  amusement  than  to  stay  at  home  to  indulge  in 
further  drudgery  in  the  shape  of  housework.     The  charges  of  thrifc- 
lessness  and  intemperance  are  not  so  easy  to  fathom.     In  the  first 
place,  it  is  cruel  mockery  to  talk  about  thrift  to  women  who  cannot 
earn  a  wage  to  keep  themselves  respectable,  much  less  save  out  of 
it.     And,   in  the  second  place,  they   have  no  time  to  spend,  nor 
money  to  waste,  in  drunkenness,  all  their  energies  are  needed  to  gain 
'  a  bare  livelihood.     As  for  the  charges  of  immorality,  those  who  work 
under  the  sweating  system  are  not  generally  troubled  about  the  re- 
«peetabilities  and  conventionalities  of  life.     They  sin  mostly  through 
aheer  ignorance,  and  it  is  only  repeating  a  truism  to  say  that  as 
much  dense  ignorance  can  be  found  in  civilised  England  to-day  as 
in  India  or  China.     The  modern  industrial  positii;n  of  women  in  our 
large  towns  is  well  summed  up  by  Robert  BlatchfurJ,  the  author  of 
.  Merrie  England  : 

*•  Some  sell  their  lives  for  bread  ; 
►Some  sell  their  souls  for  gold ; 
Some  seek  the  river  bed  ; 

Some  seek  the  workhouse  moulJ. 

'*  Such  is  proud  England's  sway, 
Where  wealth  may  work  its  will, 
White  flesh  is  cheap  to-day. 
White  souls  are  cheaper  stilL" 
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It  is  ooly  quoting  anotber  platitude  to  say  that  we  live  in  a  world 
of  glaring  contrastg.    There  are  millionaires  at  one  end  of  the  social 
scale,  and  women  literally  starving  at  the  other.    Some  one  natnrally 
askSy  *'  what  remedy  can  be  suggested,  and  how  can  the  condition  of 
things  be  altered  for  the  better  ?  "     I  cannot  say,  bat  this  I  know  ; 
something  practical  is  sorely  needed,  and  until  the  physical  cravings 
are  satiefird  there  can  be  no  real  hope  of  effecting  any  solid  im- 
provement in  the  morals.    To  again  repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Hobson  : 
^  We  cannot  go  to  the  lowest  of  our  slum  population  and  teach 
them  to  be  clein,  thrifty,  industrious,  steady,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
religious,  until  we  have  first  taught  tbem  how  to  secure  for  them* 
selves  the  industrial  conditions  of  healthy  physical  life.    Oar  poorest 
classes  have  neither  the  time,  the  energy,  or  the  desire  to  be  clean, 
thrifty,  iutrlleotnal,  moral,  or  religious."     What  they  do  need  is 
better  food  and  plenty  of  it,  regular  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labour,, 
more  amusements  and  recreations,  in  short,  more  humane  treatment. 
And  until  these  lower  desires  are  satisfied,  it  will  be  in  vain  that 
ministers  of  religion  and  other  well-meaning  people  appeal  to  the 
higher.     This  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.     According  to 
Mr.  Gibbins,  in  his  English  Social  Reformers^  when  Robert  Owen 
went  to  the  New  Lanark  Mills  he  soon  found  that  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  minds  and  morals  of  his  workpeople  were  quite  un- 
availing until  the  conditions  of  work  were  arranged  in  a  more 
humane  manner.    The  physical  wants  needed  as  much  improvement, 
and  attention  as  the  mental  and  moral.     The  only  reasonable  hope 
that  can  be  held  out  to  those  who  suffer  mo6t  under  our  modem 
sweating  system  is  that  Government  may  be  induced  to  interfere. 
No  help  can  be  expected  from  the  employers,  because,  as  a  rule, 
employers  of  labour  show  a  marked  tendency  to  employ  those  who 
are  willing  to  accept  the  lowest  price  for  their  labour.     This  being 
the  case,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  industrial  position  of  women 
will  never  be  changed  for  the  better  unless  some  outside  agency 
■teps  in.     Right  and  justice  for  women  should  be  demanded  for 
their  own  sakes,  independent  of  sex.     They  are  a  sufficient  plea. 
The  resolute  suppression  of  sweating  is,  I  believe,  only  possible  by 
insisting  on  an  Act  of  Parliament  fixing  a  minimum  wage  and  a 
maximum  working  week   for  all  classes  of  adult  woman  labour. 
Organisation  of  the  lower  class  of  women  workers  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  most  difficult  and  uphill  task,  even  with  the  protection  afforded 
by  Government.     Of  societies  for  women  there  is  no  end,  but  the 
poor  victim  of  the  sweater  is  not  regarded  as  being  of  sufficient 
importance  in  either  the  political,  economic,  or  religious  world  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  the  modem  Mrs.  Jellabys.     In  the  old  days 
the  Mrs.  Jellabys  of  that  period  could  find  plenty  of  pity  for  the 
hardships  of  adult  slaves  in  the  West  Indian  plantations,  and  they 
did  not  CO  much  as  know  anything  about  the  child  slavery  that  wa» 
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igoing  on  year  after,  year  in  their  own  country.  And  to-day  the 
Ascendants  of  Dickens'  noted  character  have  plenty  of  compassion 
for  their  nnfortnnate  -sisters  in  India,  China,  Africa,  or  any  other 
place  which  is  far  enough  away,  while  their  eqixally  nnfortnnate 
49ister8  toiling  day  after  day  in  loathsome  slams  are  passed  over  with 
comparative  iixdifierence.  And  then,  too,  what  is  to  be  the  fatnre 
of  the  children  of  these  over-worked  and  badly  paid  women  ?  Are 
we  to  go  on  generation  after  generation  prodacing  that  creatare 
whose  very  appearance  is  a  mockery  to  onr  mach-vaanted  civilisation, 
the  gntter-child  of  oar  city  streets  ? 

^'  Is  it  right  that  while  we  range  with  science,  glorying  in  the  time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime  ? '' 

a  Of  coarse  people  will  say  that  these  are  the  words  of  a  poet,  and 
tjiatj  like  poetry  in  general,  they  are  more  or  less  visionary ;  bat  it 
^cery  often  happena  that  those  who -are  onlookers  at  the  battle  of  life 
see  far  more,  than  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  strife. 
Then,,  there  ia  yet  another  view- of  the  question.  Women's  industrial 
position  seevia  to  be  getting  lower  even  outside  the  sweating  trades. 
Somehow  it  has  come  to  pass  that  10«.  a  week  is  looked  upon  as  a 
respectable  and  altogether  ample  wage  for  a  woman.  Now,  for  the 
flake  of  argument,. what  can  a  woman  do  with  only  IO5.  a  week, 
especially,  as  often  happens,  when  she  is  obliged  to  live  in  lodgings 
and  keep,  herself  healthy  and  comfortably  clad  ?  Why  should  there 
be  such  a  marked  difference  in  the  treatment  of  boy  apprentices'  and 
girl  apprentices  ?  Just  put  the  cases  side  by  side  aud  compiEure 
them.  A  boy  goes  to  his  trade,  and,  as  a  role,  commences  at 
once  to  receive  a  salary.  <  He  generally  gets  an  advance  each  year 
until  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship.  When  be  is  a  fally  fledged 
Artisan  he  will  receive  from  305.  to  40^.  a  week  of  fifty-four 
hojors.  And  now  mark  the  difference.  A  girl  goes  to  her  trade, 
«ay  dressmaking,  millinery,  or  confectionery,  and  works  the  first 
eighteen  months  for  nothing.  Then  she  goes  for  another  twelve 
months  as  an  improver,  at  25.  &d.  a  week,  and  when  she  is 
''Vout  of  her  time"  receives  from  8.s'.  to  IO5.  a  week  for  from 
sixty  ■  to  eighty  hours.  Why  shoald  there  be  this  distinction 
in  the  payment  of  the  sexes  for  the  same  services  rendered  to  the 
oommunity?  If  an  employer  pays  a  young  woman  IO5.  for  the 
6ame  amount  aud  quality  of  work  for  which  he  would  pay  a  man 
i^l,  he  is  clearly  defrauding  the  woman  of  IO5;  a  week.  All 
the  excuses  an  employer  can  bring  forward  fail  to  show  the 
practice  in  any  other  light,  and  this  is  being  done  evety  day  by 
ao-called  Chriiitian  men.  In  considering  the  glaring  evils  of  women's 
present  industrial  position  there  may  be  found  plenty  of  scope  for 
all  that  education  and  legislation  can  do,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  as  the  question  is  being  continually  brought  before  the  public. 
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it  will  not  again  be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion  without  anything 

practical  being  done  in  the  way  of  remedy.     Sorely  there  is  not  a 

man  who  need  be  ashamed  of  helping  to  better  the  condition  of 

those  who  labour  under  the  sweating  system ! 

The  sooner  men  as  a  class  realise  the  truth  of  Tennyson's  words, 

that 

*'  The  woman's  cause  is  man^s : 
They  rise  or  sink  together. 
Dwarfed  or  god-like,  bond  or  free  '* — 

the  sooner  will  be  brought  about  that  *'  betterment  of  Eociety  "  which 
all  true  lovers  of  humanity  desire  to  see. 

Priscilla  E,  Moulder. 
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FROM   GOETHE'S   "  WILHELM 

MEISTER." 


Oh,  let  me  shiae  whilst  with  the  living ; 

Take  not  my  snow-white  garb  away : 
I  hnrry  from  the  earth  frait-gi?ing, 

And  down  to  this  strong  fort  I  stray. 

And  here  a  moment's  rest  I  find  me ; 

Then  next  a  fair  view  gleams  beneath : 
I  leave  my  mortal  robes  behind  me, 

My  girdle  and  my  maiden  wreath. 

And  in  these  forms  so  heav'nly  glowing 

Nor  man  nor  maid  can  be  descried, 
And  never  robe  nor  garment  flowing 

There  veils  the  body  glorified. 

I  livp,  may  be,  by  cires  un worried. 

Yet  I  by  carking  pain  was  stnng ; 
My  yonth  to  age  too  soon  was  hnrried, 

Oh,  make  me  ever  once  more  yoang. 

William  Frederick  Harvey. 
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[Under  the  above  tide  a  limited  portion  o/The  Westmikstbb  REVIEW  is  occationaUy 
$et  apart  for  the  reception  of  Articles  which  contain  opinions  aJt  variance  with  the 
particular  ideas  or  measures  it  advocates.  The  object  is  to  facilitate  the  expression 
of  opinion  by  writers  of  high  mental  power  and  culture^  who,  while  they  are  zealous 
friends  of  freedom  cmd  progress,  yet  differ  widely  on  special  points  of  great  practicol 
concern,  both  from  the  Editor  and  from  each  otherK'} 


Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
December  10,  1903. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Westminster  Review. 

Sib, — I  noticed,  the  other  day,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Press  by  a 
politician,  and  from  it  I  gathered  that,  while  not  anmiDdfal  of  the 
pain  pablicity  might  inflict,  the  writer  felt  it  his  doty  to  indicate 
the  true  and  inward  significance  of  the  success  achieved  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  South  Wales,  and  the  precise  caase  of  the  enthasiasm 
which  attended  that  campaign. 

This  politician  was  not,  I  observed,  satisfied  with  giving  the 
actual  terms  of  an  accepted  resolution.  To  drive  home  the  imperish- 
able lesson  of  the  fiscal  victory  so  fairly  gained,  he  proceeded  to 
quote  the  language  which  he  himself  employed  in  its  support,  and 
from  this  I  noted  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  drawing^ 
himself  to  his  full  height  and  pointing  to  his  illustrious  chief,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  he  exclaimed,  with  the  pardonable  pride  of  a  show- 
man directing  attention  to  his  most  interesting  exhibit,  *'This, 
gentlemen,  is  the  foremost  man  of  his  race." 

Now,  sir,  I  deem  the  merits  of  the  Imperial  fiscal  policy,  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  only  responsible  advocate,  to  be 
largely  overshadowed  by  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  man.  It  would 
appear  that  England  has  nearly  made  up  her  mind  to  follow  the 
yuan  rather  than  the  policy.  This  is  a  form  of  hero-worship  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  with  equanimity.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
to  be  driven  forward  from  Colonial  Preference  to  British  Protection, 
his  triumphal  car,  in  the  language  of  the  motorist,  will  be  very  apt 
to  ''skid,'*  especially  when  negotiating  those  parts  of  the  road 
where  the  treacherous  slime  of  self-interest  is,  if  concealed,  yet  ever 
present. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  "skids,"  it  means  that  the  Empire  will 
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''  skid."  Upon  whose  shoaldera  woald  the  blame  lie  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  history  would  trace  such  a  disaster  to 
the  inability  of  the  Free  Trade  or  Free  Food  party  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  preserving  to' England,  in  the  fullest  degree  prac- 
ticable, every  benefit  which  she  now  derives  from  her  monopoly  of 
Free  Trade. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  saying  that  imports  are  receipts  and 
exports  the  sending  out  of  our  very  substance,  is  confusing  a 
'' Balance-sheet "  with  a  "Profit  and  Loss"  account.  Such  an 
argument  can  only  apply  on  the  assumption  that  the  imports  are 
donations/  Again,  can  any  practical  value  be  attached  to  his  advice 
when  he  says,  "  K  you  retaliate,  do  it  gently  "  ? 

I  have  sufficiently  suggested  that  I  am  not  a  '*  Free-trader  "  nor 
a  " Free-fooder " ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  a  "Protec- 
tionist " ;  but,  sir,  I  claim  to  be  a  "  Pboportionist."  The  inexorable 
law  of  proportion  should,  in  my  opinion,  govern  our  fiscal  policy, 
and  at  that  moment  when  this  law  is  disregarded  the  interests  of 
this  country  will  be  jeopardised. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  widening  his  platform.  The  word  '^  Pro- 
tection ''  now  bears  the  accent  of  his  approval.  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  Imperial  policy,  and  wish  success  to  every  missionary  of 
Empire,  but  I  see  no  necessity  to  join  the  Protectionist  pilgrimage. 
The  value  of  Protection  is  to  be  measured  by  the  balance  of  national 
4)enefit  which  its  application  secures,  and  in  no  other  way.  A 
general  system  of  Protection  is  not  essential  to  the  Imperial  fiscal 
policy,  and  if,  under  the  guise  of  protection  to  the  colonies,  and  the 
creation  thereby  of  a  definite  community  of  interest  within  the 
borders  of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Chamberlain  inoculates  this  country  with 
what,  on  the  present  lie  of  the  facts,  would  be  nothing  less  than 
the  festering  pestilence  of  Protection,  his  opportunity  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Empire  may,  perchance,  vanish  for  ever. 

England  is  the  natural  theatre  of  the  world's  commercial  activity, 
an  activity  which  on  its  abstract  side  embraces  banking,  shipping, 
>and  insurance,  together  with  the  allied  enterprises  of  mercantile 
operations,  and  on  its  concrete  side  the  various  commodities  of 
^commerce,  which,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  are  attracted 
.to  her  open  market.  Who  can  assess  the  value  which  this  position 
vconf  ers  ? 

It  must  be  recognised  once  and  for  all  that  the  particular  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  any  particular  industry,  however  perfectly  pre- 
sented and  however  inherently  sound,  can  have  relevant  application  to 
the  whole  question  of  our  fiscal  policy  only  after  its  relation  and 
proper  proportion  to  the  whole  has  been  accurately  determined. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  recent  sugar 
legislation,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stop  here  to  inquire  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  motives ;  but,  anyhow,  if  the  facts  have  already 
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fihown  or  the  future  should  reveal  that  the  increased  coat  of  sugar 
to  England  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  advantage^  actual  or 
potential,  gained  by  a  West  Indian  colony,  or  by  English  refiners, 
that  legislation  will  not  have  been  justified. 

Our  exports  to  foreign  countries,  in  actual  though  possibly  not 
potential  value,  are  greater  to-day  than  our  exports  to  the  colonies ; 
nothing  must  be  done,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular 
industry  if,  as  a  consequence^  our  cost  of  production  of  manufactures 
is  to  be  sensibly  increased  and  the  opportunities  which  we  now 
enjoy  of  foreign  trade  are  to  be  perceptibly  diminished. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  having  already  trespassed  too  much  on 
your  indulgence,  and  therefore  cannot  now  discuss  the  principles 
underlying  my  Imperial  belief.  We  are  all  influenced  by  the  power 
which  national  sentiment  exerts  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  their 
most  practical  relations.  The  fact  that  preference  to  our  colonies 
must  have  as  its  fundamental  basis  a  moderate  tax  on  food  is 
axiomatic,  and  it  is  because  of  my  conviction  that  the  disadvantage 
of  such  a  tax  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  a  practical  com« 
munity  of  interest  throughout  the  Empire  that  I  urge  the  acceptance 
of  this  policy — a  policy  governed  by  a  proper  sense  of  Imperial 
proportion. 

It  is  true  that  Protectionists  are  not  all  fools ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  greatest  statesman  is  not  infallible,  and  that  the  ^'  foremost 
man  of  his  race  "  is,  after  all,  human. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Malcolm  Lyox, 
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Becknt  researches  on  the  natare  of  electricity,  taken  in  conjanctioii 
with  the  discovery  of  radiam,  have  materially  modified  oar  views  of 
both  energy  and  matter,  and  many  attempts  are  being  made  to  con* 
strnct  a  system  of  philosophy  which  shall  harmonise  with  modem 
science.  ,  In  most  specalations  of  this  kind  the  all-pervading  ether 
plays  fk  prominent  part,  and  the  most  marvellons  properties  have 
been  attributed  to  this  as  yet  hypothetical  form  of  matter.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Hooper  has  evidently  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  thi» 
subject,  and  has  evolved  some  interesting  theories  which  he  has* 
placed  on  record  under  the  title  of  Aether  and  Gravitation}  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  Mr.  Hooper's  speculations  refer  to  the  pro- 
perties  of  ether,  which  be  considers  to  be  atomic,  gravitative,. 
possessing  density,  elasticity,  and  inertia,  and  pervading  all  space. 
As  opposed  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  Mr.  Hooper  considers* 
that  light  repels,  and  that  this  repulsion  supplies  the  force  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  earth  from  being  drawn  towards  the  sun.  The 
revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  is  attributed  to  the  circulation 
of  electro-magnetic  ether,  and  the  tails  of  comets  are  repelled  by 
similar  ether  which  surrounds  the  sun.  Some  of  the  theories  pro* 
pounded  are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  are  evidently  the- 
result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject.  We  could  have  wished, 
however,  that  the  author  might  have  brought  some  more  conclusive' 
evidence  than  Newton's  Ittdes  of  Philosophy,  especially  as  these  rules 
are  not  always  adhered  to  in  the  work.  For  instance,  this  is  Mr. 
Hooper's  view  as  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  universe :  ''  With  a 
faith  that  laughs  at  scientific  data,  and  leaps  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  pure  reasoning,  we  affirm  that  there  must  even  be  a  centre 
of  gravity  to  the  entire  universe."  ''  What  can  be  more  fittings 
more  appropriate,  more  reasonable  than  to  infer  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  universe  is  to  be  found  in  that  celestial  orb  or  orbs 
where  the  throne  of  God  exists  and  endures,  and  where  ultimately 
there  will  be  congregated  together  in  perfect  felicity  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  not  only  from  our  insignificant  planet,  but> 
all  the  spirits  of  all  beings  from  all  the  planets  which  in  their  almoet> 

^  Aether  and  Oravitation,    By  W.  G.  Hooper.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd, 
1908. 
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infinite  number  are  circled  round  their  central  suns  by  the  electro* 
magnetic  aether."  We  would  venture  to  saggest  that  the  change  of 
climate  might  perhaps  interfere  with  the  perfect  felicity  of  some  of 
those  spirits,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace  holds  very 
dififerent  views  as  to  the  plurality  of  inhabited  planets. 

There  are  few  things  in  connection  with  the  fiscal  controversy, 
which  now  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  columns  of  our  daily 
press,  that  impress  the  reader  so  much  as  the  apparent  unreliability 
of  the  statistics  adduced  as  evidence  by  writers  on  both  sides.  No 
flooner  is  a  letter  written  or  a  pamphlet  published  containing  one 
set  of  figures  than  a  contradiction  forthwith  appears,  accompanied  in 
most  cases  by  quite  different  figures.  When  individual  manufac- 
turers enter  into  details  of  the  cost  of  production  similar  discrepan* 
ciea  become  manifest,  indicating  that  the  correct  principles  of 
factory  book-keeping  have  yet  to  be  learnt  by  some  manufacturers. 
How  the  accounts  of  a  factory  should  be  properly  kept  is  clearly 
explained  in  Messrs.  Garcke  and  Fells'  Factory  Accounts}  which  has 
just  reached  its  fifth  edition.  The  work  is  so  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  it  at  length.  It  ia 
the  first,  and  we  may  add  successful,  attempt  to  place  industrial 
accounts  upon  a  scientific  and  accurate  basis,  and  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  factory  owners  or  managers  who  desire  to  be  up  to 
date.  The  numerous  rulings  and  forms  of  entries  are  practical,  and 
calculated  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  information  with  a  minimum 
of  clerical  labour.  The  authors  have  wisely  omitted/  the  abstract  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  the  subject  being  now  too  exten* 
fiive  to  be  satisfactorily  treated  in  an  appendix.  The  chapters  on 
**  Fire  Insurance  "  and  the  "  Income  Tax  Acts  "  are  very  good  sum- 
maries of  intricate  subjects. 

An  excellent  text-book  of  arithmetic  for  schools  has  been  issued 
by  the  University  Tutorial  Press,  Limited.^  In  it  Mr.  Workman 
explams  the  various  rules  in  the  plainest  language,  and  gives  nume- 
rous examples  in  each  case.  Among  the  problems  we  are  glad  to 
notice  that  practical  subjects  predominate,  and  the  addition  of 
examination  papers  with  their  answers  will  assist  the  student  in  the 
application  of  the  knowledge  which  the  book  is  well  calculated  to 
impart. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Stout,  author  of  the  well-known  Maniuil  of  Psychology^ 
has  published  a  shorter  work^  explaining  in  concise  terms  the  main 
features  of  the  science.  Mr.  A.  F.  Shand  has  added  a  chapter  on 
the  psychology  of  the  tender  emotions.  The  work  is  one  that  can 
be  recommended  to  the  student  as  a  good  introduction  to  a  some- 
what modem  subject 

^  Faeiofy  Aeamntt,    Bj  E.  Garoke  and  J.  M.  FellB.    Fifth  BditioD.     London : 
Oroftby  Lockwood  k  Son.    1902. 
*  nu  School  Arithmetic.    By  W.  P.  Workman.    London :  W.  B.  Clire.    1903. 
'  The  Chnundwork  of  PitjfchUogy.    Bj  G.  F.  Stout    London :  W.  B.  CUto.     1903. 
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It  was  no  easy  task  for  Mr.  Hadson  to  attempt  to  give  an  account,  how- 
ever incomplete,  otlioiLSseau  and  his  philosophy  in  one  small  volume, 
for  popular  reading.^  The  space,  which  might  be  adequate  enough 
for  an  essay,  is  far  too  limited  for  a  biography  and  a  review  of  a 
series  of  the  most  important  writings  which  appeared  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Hudson  had 
devoted  far  less  space  to  the  biographical  details,  they  occupy  nearly 
one  half  the  book,  and  many  of  them  would  be  better  forgotten, 
especially  as  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hudson's  careful  investigation  we  are 
by  no  means  convinced  that  they  can  all  be  relied  upon.  Bousseau 
was  an  enigma,  it  is  CQnfessed,  but  he  himself  is  largely  responsible 
for  it,  and  it  is  still  impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from  the 
fiction  in  his  own  account  of  his  life.  It  is  with  his  writings  that 
the  present  generation  is  most  concerned;  and  Mr.  Hudson's 
account  and  analysis  of  his  most  important  works  are  deserving  of 
considerable  praise ;  here  in  a  short  compass  is  presented  not  only  a 
useful  summary  but  a  criticism  distinguished  by  insight  and 
judgment.  Bousseau  was  an  impulsive  being,  we  might  almost  say 
he  was  an  impulse  in  human  form ;  intellectually  a  kind  of  elemental 
force,  stirring  and  even  inspiring  a  somewhat  cold  and  heartless 
generation.  Extreme  and  even  extravagant  as  no  doubt  he  often 
was,  he  presented  life  in  new  and  fruitful  aspects,  and  brought  back 
something  of  nature  and  passion  into  religion  and  politics.  His 
theories  matter  little,  it  was  the  current  which  he  set  in  motion 
which  has  won  him  more  than  fame  ;  for  his  ideas  have  borne  fruit 
and  influenced  every  generation  since  he  wrote.  Very  clearly  is 
the  source  of  this  influence  brought  out  in  Mr.  Hudson's  last 
chapter  on  "  Bousseau  as  epoch-maker." 

In  addition  to  the  principal  works  of  St.  Amelmr  as  set  forth  on 
the  title  page,  Mr.  Norton's  volume  of  translations  contains  an 
introduction  and  reproductions  of  the  opinions  of  leading  philosophers 
and  writers  from  Descartes  and  Spinoza  to  Lotze  and  Prof.  B.  Flint 
on  the  ontological  argument,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
students  who  wish  to  understand  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
great  archbishop.  The  Cui^  Deus  Homo  is  the  work  of  Anselm's 
which  is  most  frequently  read,  though  for  the  philosophical  reader 
the  others  included  in  this  volume  are  of  deeper  interest. 

1  RouBteau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and  Thought,  By  William  Henry  Hadson. 
(The  World's  Epoch- Makers.)    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1903. 

3  jS^(.  Ansel enit  Proslogium,  Monologium.  An  Appendix  on  behalf  of  the  Fool.  By 
Gaunilon;  and  Cur  Deus  Homo,  Translated  by  Sidney  Norton  Deane|B.A.  Chioago  ; 
The  Open  Court  Pablishing  Com]pany«    London :  Kegan  Paul|  Trench  ft  Co. 
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We  have  long  been  famfliar  with  Dr.  Oaras  as  an  ardent  ezpoander^ 
ofBaddbism,  and  now  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  translation  of  the 
fig^mons  T&o  Teh  King,  of  Lao-Tze,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  oi 
The  Canon  of  Season  and  Virtue}  As  we  have  no  knowledge^ 
of  the  original,  we  can  only  judge  of  this  translation  by  com*- 
parison,  and  we  do  not  find  it  differs  in  any  important  featare 
from  that  of  Legge  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  with  the 
exception  that  Dr.  Caras  translates  some  few  terms  in  a  way  which 
snggest  the  West  rather  than  the  East.  Thus  the  first  sen- 
tence Legge  renders  ''  The  Tdo  that  can  be  trodden  is  not  the 
endnring  and  unchanging  T&o,"  while  Dr.  Caras  gives  ns  ^'  The 
reason  that  can  be  reasoned  is  not  the  eternal  reason."  Again  in  the 
same  first  chapter,  Legge  writes :  ''  where  the  Mystery  is  the  deepest 
is  the  gate  of  all  that  is  subtle  and  wonderful/'  while  Caras  says ; 
''  of  all  spiritnality  it  is  the  door."  Sach  terms  as  ^'  eternal  reason  " 
and  *'  spiritnality,"  seem  to  ns  too  suggestive  of  modern  ideas.  Apart 
from  this  criticism  the  translation  appears  to  be  an  admirable  one — 
the  book  is  clearly  printed  and  well  set  np,  and  in  paper  covers  can 
be  had  for  the  trifling  snm  of  25  cents.  The  ''  Open  Court  "  is 
entitled  to  our  thanks  for  bringing  this  famous  work  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  of  the  old  Chinese  philosopher. 

Dr.  Cams  also  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  Buddhist  story  Karma^  which 
we  learn  from  the  publisher's  advertisement  has  had  some  curious 
literary  adventures,  having  through  its  wanderings  in  various  trans- 
lations been  attributed  to  Tolstoy,  and  also  been  taken  for  an  origiua) 
Buddhist  document.     The  form,  the  story,  is  Dr.  Carus's,  the  spirit, . 
the  ethics,  are  those  of  Buddhism,  tinged  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the^ 
author's  prepossessions.     Still  it  has  earned  its  popularity.     The^ 
present  edition  is  a  very  neat  one,  and  contains  a  reproduction 
in  black  and  white  of  the  illustrations  by  a  Japanese  artist,  which 
appeared  in  colours  in  a  Japanese  edition. 

The  Beggar  or  the  Soldier^  is  not,  {as  we  should  be  led  to 
expect  by  the  title,  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  Buddhism 
and  Mabommedanism,  but  a  brief  compilation,  a  very  brief  one, 
of  an  account  of  the  lives  and  teaching  of  both  their  founders. 
It  is  interesting  as  coming  from  an  intelligent  observer  of  both 
religions  in  active  operation. 

Dr.  Alexander  Robertson  has  written  several  books  bearing  on 
the  religious  aspect  of  Italy,  and  in  the  one  now  under  our  con- 

^  Th€  Canon  of  Beaton  and  Virtue.  Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King.  Translated  from  the 
Chinese  bj  Dr.  Paul  Caras.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 
•London :  Keflian  Paul.  Trench  &  Co. 

'  Karma :  a  Story  of  BtiddhUt  Ethics.  By  Paul  Cams.  Illustrated  by  Ewason 
Sozoki  Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  London :  Eegan  Paul, 
^Trench  &  Co. 

'  The  Beggar  or  the  Soldier — Oautama  or  Mafiometf  By  Henry  Buokle,  Burmftb 
Commission  (retired).    Clifton  :  J.  Baker  &  Son.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &'Co. 
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Bideration^  he  aims  to  show  to  the  English  pablic  what  they  may 
expect  from  a  religions  system  entirely  grounded  on  worldly  interests 
and  political  ambition.  He  approached  his  subject  with  this 
qnestion  :  ^<  Does  the  Catholic  Church  make  the  life  fuller,  richer, 
stronger,  nobler,  happier,  more  beautiful,  more  hopeful,  more  God- 
like ? "  And  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his  answer  is  that  it  makes 
life  poorer,  emptier,  weaker,  meaner,  gloomier,  less  human,  less 
hopeful,  less  divine.  Dr.  Robertson  states  that  Italy  '^  considers  the 
Church  purely  and  merely  as  a  political  conspiracy,"  and  forcibly 
asks  that,  in  return  for  the  many  things  which  Italy  has  learned  and 
taken  from  England,  England  should  now  learn  from  Italy  the  only 
possible  attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  the  Vatican.  This  book  is 
divided  into  twelve  chapters,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  most  interesting,  because  each  one  deals  with  a  special 
feature  of  great  interest,  yet  chapters  sixth  and  twelfth  have  a 
political  importance.  In  the  former  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  Rome 
political,  a  strong  contrast  between  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of 
Papal  Italy  and  the  present  prosperity  and  grand  future  of  Modem 
Italy,  and  in  the  last  chapter  we  have  a  forcible  and  strongly 
written  denunciation  of  the  clerical  system  of  education,  in  writing 
which,  no  doubt,  the  author  was  thinking  of  what  was  then  going  on 
^t  Westminster  in  order  to  foster  clerical  education  in  England. 
Friends  and  foes  of  the  latter  will  find  in  this  chapter  much  food  for 
reflection.  There  are  still  many  persons  alive  who,  in  their  youth, 
must  have  seen  Italy  described  as  a  poverty-stricken  and  priest- 
ridden  country.  Well,  the  picture  of  Modem  Italy,  as  presented  in 
this  book,  is  highly  encouraging  both  from  the  economical  and 
political  point  of  view.  "  I  often  feel " — writes  Dr.  Robertson — 
''and  often  say  that  Italy  and  not  England  is  the  land  where 
nowadays  one  enjoys  the  fullest  religious  liberty." 

Signer  Ulrico  Hoepli,  the  enterprising  Milanese  publisher,  has 
issued  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Senatore  Graetano  Negri's  Segni  dei 
Tempi^  as  a  tribute  of  respect  toward  the  memory  of  one  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  Modem  Italy.  In  no  book  of  his  has  Senatore  Negri 
shown  so  powerfully  and  so  richly  the  depth  of  his  thinking  power. 
He  wrote  this  book  upon  the  text  of  Matthew  xvi.,  1-4,  and  he  has 
clearly  set  forth  what  to  his  mind  were  the  **  Signs  of  the  Times." 
Writing  as  a  freethinker  and  as  a  positivist,  the  author  thus  describes 
his  own  mind  :  ''  My  ego  is  highly  critical,  it  wants  to  see  into 
things  as  they  are,  and  the  critical  ego  has  not  in  itself  any  inborn 
idea  as  to  the  system  of  the  world,"  and  later  on  he  says,  "The 
tendency  to  criticism,  for  which  knowledge  is  a  fact  that  subsists  by 
itself,  is  self-sufficient,  and  need  not  rest  upon  any  dogmas  of  faith, 

^  The  Roman  Catholie  Church  in  Italy,    Bj  Alexander  Robertson,  D.D.    London : 
If  orean  and  Scott. 
«  Segni  dei  Tempi.    By  Gaetano  Negri.    Milan :  Ulrico  HoeplL     1903. 
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ia  to  my  idea  the  iDtellectual  pbenomeDon  which  distiDgnisbea 
modern  thoaght.  The  separation  of  knowledge  from  any  premise^ 
which  does  not  spring  oat  directly  from  the  said  knowledge,  is,  to 
my  idea,  the  greatest  sign  of  onr  Times."  In  this  splendid  book 
the  reader  can  find  an  authoritative  opinion  upon  many  subjects 
of  universal  inberes^.  The  third  chapter,  for  instance,  deals  with 
Tennyson  and  Gladstone,  the  two  opposite  schools  of  perceiving 
and  understanding  human  progress.  Quotations  from  such  a  book, 
unless  they  are  lengthy — and  this  is  out  of  the  question  here — 
could  not  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  value,  imporkanoe  and  merit 
of  the  same,  yet  the  following  version  of  a  few  verses  of  the  poetical 
composition  suggested  to  the  author  as  he  was  contemplating  at 
night  time  the  gorgeous  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  may  be  given  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  author's  trend  of  mind  :  *'  No,  divine  virtue  cannot 
hide  itself  in  the  shadow  of  ritaalism.  No,  the  Eternal  cannot  be 
shut  in  in  so  small  a  space.  I  Jook  upon  thee — St.  Peter's — and, 
deprived  of  any  power  thou  seemest  to  me — whilst  thy  gilded  altars 
are  but  a  token  of  human  pride.  Shall  I  kneel  down  in  prayer  and 
ask  forgiveness,  0  Popes,  0  Priests?  Ah  nay.  It  was  but  a 
fleeting  breath  of  cowardice.  Do  not  tremble,  my  heart.  In  the 
battle  with  a  fallacious  God  thou  art  the  strongest." 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS,  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Monty  Prohlem}  by  Mr.  Arthur  Kitson,  first  appeared  in  the 
States  in  1895,  and  was  written  in  protest  against  the  new  financial 
departure  of  the  Gbvernment.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  elected 
President  upon  a  Free  Trade  ticket,  and  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Bill  was  generally  anticipated.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  captured  by  the  financiers,  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  party, 
repealed  the  Sherman  Silver  Bill,  a  repeal  which  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  gold  standard,  which  in  its  turn  rendered  possible  the 
creation  of  Combines  and  Trusts — the  new  policy  familiarly  known 
as  *'  Morganism  " — and  riveted  more  closely  the  chains  of  Protec- 
tion. ''  In  addition,"  writes  Mr.  Kitsoo,  "  to  having  placed  [the 
nation's  indnstriee  at  the  mercy  of  the  bankers,  another  result  of  this 
policy  was  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  Free  Trade  era  which  was 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  United  States."  It  is  worth  noting, 
by  the  way,  how  we  never  open  a  book  on  economics  by  American 
writers,  withoat  finding  solid  arguments  against  Protection,  and  this 
of  the  country  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  never  tired  of  holding  up 

'  TTu  Money  Problem.    Bj  Arthur  Kitson.  London  :  Grant  Richards.    1906. 
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to  our  admiration  as  the  greatest  example  of  Protectionist  prospmtj. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wonid  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn,  for  instance, 
that  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  question  of  Free  Trade  v.  Pro« 
teotion  has  only  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
once  as  a  direct  issue — unaccompanied  by  any  other  disturbing 
qaestion — with  the  result  that  Protection  was  defeated.  At  eveiy 
other  Presidential  election  the  issue  has  been  confused  with  other 
questions.  Mr.  Kitson,  however,  is  more  concerned  with  the  finan- 
cial aspect,  the  theories  of  value  and  exchange.  Finandai  crises  are 
in  his  view  periodic  and  inevitable  under  the  present  monetary 
system.  Mi*.  Kitson  shows  clearly,  as  has  been  shown  before,  that 
gold  cannot  be  taken  as  a  permanent  unit  of  value,  if.,  of  pur- 
chasing power.  Gold  flactuates  like  everything  else,  and  what  is 
required  is  a  common  denominator — an  ideal  value,  not  a  material 
valne.  Even  now  token  coins,  paper  money,  cheques,  &c.,  are  uni- 
versally employed.  The  demonetisation  of  gold  would,  Mr.  Kitson 
contends,  save  us  from  those  financial  disasters  which  result  from  the 
flnctnations  of  gold.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  intricate  question  in 
economics  than  this.  To  Mr.  Kitson  it  is  the  supreme  problem  of 
the  hour.  It  may  be  so,  but  involved  as  all  classes,  of  the  popula- 
tion are,  it  will  require,  perhaps  generations,  before  the  masses 
understand  the  very  elements  of  the  subject.  In  presenting  it  so 
that  all  who  take  the  trouble  may  learn,  Mr.  Kitson  has  discharged 
a  difficult  task.  Like  all  true  reformers,  his  motive  has  been 
Itruistic,  and  his  object  to  benefit  the  greatest  number. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Balfour's  Pamphlet  ^  Mr.  Harold  Cox  has  had 
au  easy  task.  In  fact,  he  has  made  hay  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
treatise.  "  The  pamphlet,"  says  Mr.  Cox,  ''  which  he  has  issued  to 
the  world  as  a  professed  explanation  of  his  opinions  is  founded 
entirely  upon  conjectures  and  suppositions  which  have  so  little 
relation  to  the  real  facts  of  British  life  and  British  commerce,  that  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  author  is  really  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
and  actually  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country."  And  when  we 
remember  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  in  his  other  pocket  another  pamphlet 
with  another  set  of  opinions,  his  conduct  becomes  even  more  deplo- 
rable. From  Mr.  Chamberlain  we  do  not  expect  the  fine  instincts 
of  a  gentleman,  which  would  at  least  keep  a  man  politically  honest, 
but  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Balfour's  social  position — ^to  say  nothing  of 
a  Prime  Minister — we  do  look  for  conduct  of  a  higher  moral  tone. 
In  his  reply  Mr.  Cox  confines  himself  to  proving  that  Mr.  Balfour 
has  made  no  less  than  five  misstatements  of  fact — statements  not 
only  untrue,  not  merely  inaccuracies  of  trifling  imports,  but  state- 
ments going  to  the  root  of  his  argument,  and  directly  the  reverse  of 
the    truth.     Mr.    Chamberlain — that  political  charlatan — ^may  be 

*  Mr.  Ii(tlfour9  Pamphlet     A  Reply.    By  Harold  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Cobden 
Club.    London  :  T.  Fi.hcr  Unwin.     1908. 
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content  to  go  on  repeating  the  same  old  falsehoods,  which  be  must 
now  know  to  be  falsehoods,  but  np  to  now  at  any  rate  Mr.  Balfour 
had  a^  reputation  for  average  political  morality,  and  if  as  Prime 
Minister  he  makes  statements,  which  he  now  finds  to  be  untrne,  he 
might  at  least  have  the  courage  to  withdraw  them.  Opposed  as 
we  are  to  Mr.  Balfour,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  have 
wrecked  his  political  reputation  in  such  a  sorry  manner.  His  con- 
duct throughout,  towards  his  Free  Trade  colleagues,  his  collusion  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  betrayal  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  as 
Prime  Minister — prompted  no  doubt  by  his  anxiety  to  save  his 
party — ^has  been  too  contemptible  for  words.  The  consolation  is 
that  he  will  never  occupy  the  same  high  position  again. 

The  Trade  of  the  Great  Nations,^  by  Mr.  Mark  Warren,  is,  as  the 
sub-title  informs  us,  an  epitome  of  statistics  showing  the  compara- 
tive growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  great  nations  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  with  special  reference  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Although  it  is  brought  right  up  to  date,  it  was,  a?  the 
author  points  out,  originally  written  in  May,  before  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  were  placed  before  the  public,  and  appeared  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  that  month.  The  countries  selected  by  Mr. 
Warren  are  of  course  the  United  Kingdom,  Geroiany,  the  United 
States  and  France.  By  moans  of  a  diagram  he  first  shows  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  total  trade  of  each  country  for  the  years  1876  to  1900. 
The  United  Kingdom  heads  the  list  with  880  million  pounds, 
Germany  being  second  with  580  millions.  But  even  these  figures 
must  be  accepted  'with  reserve,  since  each  country  has  its  own  system 
of  valuation.  For  instance,  in  England  freight,  insurance,  and  inci- 
dental charges  are  added  to  the  value  of  imports,  thus  swelling  that 
amount  by  15  to  20  per  cent.,  whilst  the  United  States  value  the 
goods  at  the  place  of  departure.  In  his  diagram  of  special  exports 
Mr.  Warren  does  not  include  invisible  exports.  But  even  without 
those  he  shows  that  in  1902  the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  premier 
place,  havmg  displaced  the  United  State?,  which  held  the  lead  in 
1898.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  that  in  the  case  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States  their  position  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  appears. 
In  Germany  it  was  the  result  of  over  production,  and  in  America  of 
its  indebtedness.  In  the  remaining  diagrams  Mr.  Warren  shows 
the  respective  percentage  value  of  the  three  principal  imports  and 
exports,  viz.,  food,  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  for  the 
years  1894-1900 ;  the  value  of  the  annual  trade  per  head  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  general  trade  of  each  nation. 
From  these  figures  Mr.  Warren  maintains  that  England  still  holds 
the  predominant  position  of  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  it  notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  formidableness 

*  Th€  Traie  &tthe  Qrsat  Nationt.    By  Mark  Warreiw    London  :  P.  8.  King  &  Son. 
1908, 
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of  the  competition  of  other  nations.     His  pamphlet  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  jeremiad. 

The  Personal  Bights  Association  has  made  an  excellent  start  in 
its  publication  of  a  contemplated  series  of  treatises  dealing  with 
Economics,  Ethics  and  Politics.  The  first  of  the  series  is  now 
before  us,  entitled  Slwrt  Studies  in  Economic  Subjects^^  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Levy,  the  editor  of  the  series.  The  society  has  certainly  chosen  the 
psychological  moment  for  their  crusade.  It  is  not  their  object,  it  is 
true,  to  enter  into  the  controversies  of  rival  political  parties,  but 
since  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Tory  party  as  a  whole  is 
the  enemy  of  human  progress  and  the  supporter  of  class  interests,  it 
is  obvious  upon  which  side  the  weight  of  their  contributions  will  be 
thrown.  At  the  same  time  we  venture  to  differ  upon  two  points. 
Decentralisation  of  government  there  must  be,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  Society  to  the  municipalisation  of  certain  industrial  enterprises 
appears  to  us  to  be  mistaken.  Another  fear  expressed,  viz.,  that 
when  the  working  classes  realise  that  they  have  the  power,  they  will 
involve  us  in  all  the  old  evils  of  class  legislation,  we  believe  is 
unfounded.  The  working  classes  so  far  have  not  fortunately  shown 
signs  of  vindictiveness.  Tbey  are  on  the  whole  greater  lovers  of 
justice  than  any  other  class,  and  as  they  become  better  educated, 
morally  as  well  as  mentally,  we  believe  that  when  they  gain  supreme 
power,  they  will  be  guided  by  their  sense  of  justice,  recognising  that 
the  good  of  the  unit  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Levy's  first  lecture,  **  Wealth-Knowledge,  a  Plea  for  the  Study  of 
Economics,"  is  a  stimulating  piece  of  work,  and  especially  valuable 
at  the  present  as  showing  the  gradual  escape  of  trade  and  com* 
merce  from  the  restrictions  of  a  paternal  government. 

All  students  of  sociology  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Mary 
Campbell  Smith  for  her  translation  of  Kant's  Perpetual  Peace^  and 
for  her  erudite  and  scholarly  introduction  equal  in  length  to  the 
Essay  itself.  Professor  Latter  supplies  the  Preface,  which  was  to 
have  been  written  by  the  late  Professor  Ritchie,  at  whose  insti- 
gation it  was  that  Miss  Smith  undertook  this  work.  The  translator, 
says  Professor  Latter,  has  shown  great  skill  in  manipulating  the 
involutions,  parentheses,  and  prodigious  sentences  of  the  original, 
and  her  work  will  have  its  fitting  reward  if  it  succeeds  in  familiar- 
ising the  English-speaking  student  of  politics  with  a  political  essay 
of  enduring  value  written  by  one  of  the  master-thinkers  of  modem 
times. 

There  is  probably  no  other  work  which  has  had  such  a  wide- 
spread influence  in  moulding  sound  Liberal  opinions  as  John  Stuart 

^  Short  Studiet  in  Eeonomie  Subjects,  By  J.  H.  Levy.  London :  The  Personal 
Riehts  Association.  P.  S.  King  k  Son.    1903. 

'  Perpetual  Peace,  A  Philosophical  Essay.  By  Immanael  Kant,  1795.  Translated, 
with  Introdaction  and  Notes,  by  M.  Campbell  Smith,  M.A.  With  a  Prefiaoe  by 
Professor  Latter.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenscnein  k  Go.,  Ltd.    1908. 
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Miirs  On  Liberty}  uid  it  has  not  yet  by  any  means  become  ont  of 
date.  The  present  issue,  published  by  the  Bationalist  Press  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  doing  such  usef  al  work,  contains  a  short  biographical 
introdaction  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Colambine. 

So  far  as  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  theory  rests  upon  the  so-called 
*'  Baconian  Mint "  discovered  by  Mr.  Theobald,  it  is  completely 
demoliBhed  by  The  Baconian  Mint :  Its  Claims  ExamiTud^  by  His 
Honoar  Judge  Willis.  In  his  Shakespeare  Studies  in  Baconian  Light^ 
Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  Plays 
was  a  great  classic,  that  he  was  eonstantly  making  linguistic  experi- 
ments and  endeavouring  to  enrich  his  native  language  by  coining 
new  words,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Latin.  Having  ascertained  that 
some  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  those  words  were  to  be  found  in 
Bacon's  works,  Mr*  Theobald  rashly  assumed  that  Bacon  wrote  the 
Plays,  without  taking  the  trouble  tx)  see  if  the  same  words  did  not 
occur  in  contemporary  writings  or  existing  literature.  Judge  Willis 
has  performed  this  task,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  a 
wide  examination,  that  without  exception  all  these  words  are  to  be 
found  in  works  written  before  either  Bacon  or  Shakespeare  wrote  a 
line.  Lord  Bacon  therefore  had  no  mint,  and,  asserts  Judge  Willis, 
"  coined  "  nothing.  "  I  feel  certain,"  he  writes  '^  that  Lord  Bacon 
did  not  directly  supply  any  words  or  ideas  to  Shakespeare  or  Mar- 
lowe, and  that  there  was  no  man  of  his  age  such  a  compiler  of  other 
men's  ideas  as  Lord  Bacon  himself.  May  I  say,  I  none  the  less 
admire  his  writings  and  reverence  his  name." 


HISTOKY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  battle  of  Adowa  is  so  interesting  a  subject,  from  the  political 
and  military  point  of  view  alike,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  how 
it  was  that  English  literature  had  to  wait  well-nigh  seven  years 
before  a  book  was  written  upon  the  same  in  the  English  language  by 
an  English  author.  The  work  of  F.  H.  Berkeley^  which  we  are 
now  considering,  promises  to  be  not  only  the  first,  but  the  best 
that  one  can  desire  as  a  descriptive  narrative  of  a  battle  which, 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  represents  the  peculiar  phenomenon 

1  On  Liberty.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Issued  bj  the  Rationalist  Press  Association 
Ltd.    London  :  Watts  k  Co.    1903. 

>  The  Baconian  Mint :  its  Claims  Examintd.  By  William  Willis,  one  of  the  Masters 
of  the  Bench  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  London  :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  k  Co.,  Ltd.    1903. 

*  The  Campaiffn  of  Adowa  and  the  Bin  of  Menelik,  By  George  F.  H.  Berkeley. 
Westminster:  Constable.     1903. 
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of  a  Earopean  army  annihilated  by  a  native  African  race,  and  from 
the  political  point  of  view  it  shows  to  what  a  dangerous  path  a 
nation  can  be  led  by  unrestricted  colonial  ambition.     Italy  suffered 
there  a  great  disaster,  but  she  was  not  slow  in  learning  the  dire 
lesson  thereof.     This  book  opens  with  a  very  lucid  and  interesting 
description  of  the  events  which    preceded  the  fatal  campaign  of 
1895-1896.     Of   course  the  description  of  the   battle  of  Adowa 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  and  therein  Mr.  Berkeley 
shows  to  the  best  advantage  his  military  knowledge  and  his  great 
and  sincere  sympathy  with  Italy.     We  think,  however,  that  he  has 
been    exceedingly    generous   both    in    excusing    Lord    Salisbury's 
indifference  to  Italy's  trouble  and  difficulties,  and  in  the  very  mild 
way  he  has  judged  Baratieri's  unpardonable  blunders  and  phenomenal 
incompetence  in  grasping  the  magnitude  of  the  task  he  undertook. 
''  Had  General  Baratieri,"  writes  Mr.  Berkeley,  *'  been  able  to  remain 
in  his  fortified  position  for  another  week,  perhaps  even  for  another 
day,  Menelik  might  have  been  compelled  to  retire;    possibly  to 
disband  his  army,  and  then  in  the  course  of  years  we  should  have 
seen  the  ancient  empire  of  Ethiopia  ruled  over  by  a  set  of  vassal 
Bas,  gradually  succumbing  to  the  domination  of  the  Latin  civili- 
sation of  Italy."     The  warriors  who  fought  at  Adowa  won  a  fresh 
lease  of  independence  for  their  race.     Whether  this  is  a  gain  to  the 
world,  and  whether  they  or  their  descendants  will    take    advan- 
tage of  the  chance  thus  obtained,  is  a  problem  for  the  future.     It 
may,  of  course,  be  possible,  as  a  French  writer  has  suggested,  that 
they  with  their  Semitic  blood   are  destined  to  be  the  first  of  the 
African  nations  to   make  a  successful   revolt  against  domineering 
Europe;  and  if  so,  there  still  remains  an  enormous  amount   for 
them  to  learn.     As  regards  Greneral  Baratieri,  one  can   only  feel 
sorry  that  after  so  many  years  of  work   his  name  should   be  in 
Europe  connected  almost  invariably  with  the  great  defeat.     Kassala 
and  Coatit  are  forgotten,  Adowa  is  remembered.     It  seems  a  pity, 
too,  that  having  waited  patiently  until  success  was  actually  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  he  should  have  been  persuaded  to  throw  away  the 
fruit  of  his  labour  and  experience.     Many  battles  have  been  won 
or  lost  on  account  of  a  storm,  and  it  seems  that  Adowa  also  had  its 
storm,  only  for  the  good  of  the  Italians  it  came  too  soon.     "  At 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  before  that  fixed  by  General  Baratieri  for 
his   fateful  advance  a  storm  broke  over  the  heights  of  Sauria,  a 
storm  of  which  he  must  have  carried  the  remembrance  to  his  grave, 
for  had  it  occurred  twenty-four  hours  later  the  night  march  wonld 
have  become  impossible,  and  his  name  might  perhaps  never  have 
been   connected  with  a  disaster."      The    author  has  gathered  all 
information  concerning  the  details  from  eye-witnessesi  and  his  narra- 
tive, besides  being  most  vivid  and  impressive,  may  be  reckoned  to 
be    equally  authoritative.     In  conclusion,  this  is  a  book   full  of 
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<<  object-leBBOiiB."  Therein  one  may  learn  how  things  can  be  mis- 
managed ;  how  battles,  bravely  fought,  may  be  lost  through  blanders 
at  the  headquarters ;  how  a  heroic  army  can  fight  a  lost  battle  to 
the  bitter  end,  and — ^this  is  more  important  as  an  object-lesson — 
how  small  details,  the  mistake  of  a  name,  a  message  not  properly 
worded,  a  moment  of  perplexity,  and  so  on,  work  havoc  on  the 
battlefield,  and  cause  disaster. 

Dictionary  of  Historical  Allxisioiis}  by  Mr.  Thomas  Benfield 
ELarbottle,  supplies,  at  a  trifling  cost,  information  which,  in  many 
cases,  one  would  have  to  search  for  painfully  in  huge  and  costly 
works,  such  as  the  JEncyclopadia  BrUannica,  the  Oxford  Dictioiiari/, 
&c.,&c.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  book  for  intelligent 
readers  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  articles  are,  as  they 
should  be,  brief  and  to  the  point.  Their  extent  may  be  seen  by 
enumerating  a  few  of  them  selected  almost  at  random :  ^'  Gavel- 
kind," ** Mugwumps,"  "Nag's  Head  Controversy,"  "  Falk  Laws," 
"  Human  Leopards,"  "  Judicature  Acts,"  «  Majuba  Hill,"  "  Roused 
Robin,"  '*  Wapentake,"  '*  Winter  King."  So  far  as  time  has  allowed 
us  to  test  the  work,  we  have  found  it  accurate. 
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Marie  et  Marthe,^  by  M.' George  Bonnamour,  is  the  story  of  a 
hatred,  intense  and  growing,  cherished  by  an  elder  against  a  younger 
sister,  fairer,  and  far  better  placed  in  society,  than  herself.  This 
unnatural  hatred  dated  back  to  childhood's  days,  when  the  one  was 
petted  and  the  other  neglected  by  a  widowed  father.  Their  cousin, 
Grenoult— a  wealthy  peasant  of  that  land-grabbing,  sensual  type 
which  the  French  Revolution  called  into  being — is  found  murdered. 
Suspicion  falls  on  the  younger  sister,  Marie  ;  she  is  convicted  by  a 
jury  of  peasants,  because  she  refuses  (lest  by  so  doing,  she  should 
compromise  her  reputation)  to  account  for  her  absence  from  her 
sister's  house  on  the  night  of  the  crime.  A  sentence  of  five  years 
is  passed  upon  her,  but  before  half  that  period  has  elapsed,  her 
sister  visits  her  in  prison,  and  confesses  to  having  committed  the 
crime  accidentally,  in  defence  of  her  honour.     But  Marie  will  not 

^  Dictionary  of  ffidarical  AUutions.    By  Thomas  Benfield  Harbottle.     London  i 
Swan  Sonnensohein  &  Co.     1903. 
*  Marie  et  Marthe,    Par  George  Bonnamour.     Paris  :  Libralrie.Plon  • 
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flceepit  tne  ■rrfdirg'  vsaek  Ani  pa&mr  iiiriiiTgTiiriM  voald  entail; 
Ae  gan  of  kcr  oBBr  s  jaf«  k  ts  2«r  mBripwa  ^aipaul  far  tke  misery 
g£  Aai  xw  am  ■  II  ifriiii  aad  mmifrfBut  wlubr.  It  ii  a  pathetic 
afeccj,  cxeeuensiy  touL 

For  aune  tsaie  paac  "^  Uoaesia ''  kaae  becK  awlwliialwl  fiv  pre- 
wenrjud  Lacni  aotiicca  aK  Bazxy  pnoiie  naminafiiaM^  acteb^  at  the 
London  Uiiit etMfy  MjarinfratiniL,  By  asn^sii^  the  Se;^Ia  <^  getting 
sp  special  hocka  wishcnt  dae  iiiiTiiii  ^aiiiTTig'  o£  ^he  prindplea  thai 
ggiJTii^'  the  Sae  act  ci  tramtfatiraiy  the  niafiiiaft  s  in  danger  of 
•f eerisg  hii  firail  fcnrk  agamot  the  Chacybifis  of  tetel  ^noranoe  of 
the  Lxtentore  whieh  an  iC  aijniT  coTigctinn.  of  riioct  pasaigea  is 
Bxppcsed  to  repreaecg.  Jteritr/^^irvTit  SsVcriiTfu  ^^T?n  Xof  la  ^irMors,^ 
by  Means.  A.  F.  Watt  and  B.  J.  Hayea.  ecmpriae  an  introdoction 
mating  to  ffi—ii  hxrtcry,  law-,  and  antaqsitiea;  a  aelectkm  of 
aathcra  from  Aalsa  Gelliaa  to  Ofid  ;  notei^  kzieony  a  few  plans  and 
iUaatntiQoa.  The  aeiectiana  hate  been  ckoaenniA  great  judgment; 
bat  the  moat  admizmbie  featnze  afaont  this  maanal  (whidi  well 
Teflecta  the  ripe  acholanfaip  of  i£a  eompilera  and  thor  long 
axperienee  aa  tnton).  is  the  aeiies  of  Engliah  abstncta  which 
eonnect  the  extraela  from  the  ^mnd  in  soch  a  way  as  to  corer  the 
whole  story  of  that  poem. 

In  VlnMtruHiM  dt  rArmit  Frananx  d€  ISlo  a  1902,-  General 
Joordy,  an  officer  of  high  sdentifie  attainments,  tracea  the  snocesdve 
phases  throogh  which  military  training  has  paased  in  France  during 
the  last  eighty-seren  jears.  He  shows  ns  the  French  Army 
Tegetating  from  1813  on  the  traditions  of  ,Cond6*s  time,  then  re- 
awakening, in  1830,  and  continuing  nnderthe  Second  Empire,  the 
spirit  and  tactics  of  the  African  Army  which  culminated  in  the 
difaster  of  T Annie  terrible.  From  that  epoch  arose  a  period  of 
teweriah  actirity  which  resulted  in  the  present  organisation  which,  in 
the  matter  of  efficiency,  leaTea  Ecaroely  anytidng  further  to  be 
desired.  *^  Elle  a  maintenant  trou76  la  vraie  voie,  cellee  dee 
g^D^renses  aerations  de  Jeanm  dTArc^  pr^urseurs  de  Tardente 
iradilwn  ripnblicaine  perfection6e  par  les  conceptions  napolioniennes 
qui  ont  renoavel6  les  m^thodes  de  guerre  et  d'instruction  des  arm6de, 
&  la  grande  fitop^faction  dn  Yieux  Monde.  The  italics  by  the  way, 
are  General  Jonrdy's,  not  ours. 

Daniel  was  a  budding  poet  of  fourteen  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
golden-haired  Camille,  his  senior  by  two  years.  Together  they 
devoured  the  insidious  poison  of  Manon  Lescaut^  and  next  day,  in  the 
silence  of  the  forest,  the  child-lovers  exchange  their  first  kiss. 
Eleven    years    later    the    pair    meet    in  Paris;  the  one  already 

'  Matrievlation  SeUetiont  from  Latin  Authors,  By  A.  F.  Watt,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  and 
B.  J.  lUjcn,  M.A.,  London  and  Camb.  London  :  W.  B.  Clive,  University  Tutorial 
rrfn.     1903. 

«  L' InHrucfon  de  VAmUe  Francai$e  de  1815  d  190 f.     Par  G^^ral  Jonrdy.     Paris 
FilizAlcan.    1903. 
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emancLpattd  fiom  the  conventions  that  safeguard  her  sex ;  the  other 
sceptical,  selfish,  and  ambitious  of  distinction  as  a  writer  of  the 
aesthetic  school.  The  greater  part  of  L' Experience  d*aimer  ^  deals  with 
their  sentimental  jonrney  through  Italy.  Claire  Albane's  style  is 
exqoisite,  and  her  psychological  insight  remarkably  keen ;  bat 
her  latest  novel  is  not  one  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands 
of  an  innocent  girl. 

La  Bacey^  by  M.  Fernand  Dacre,  is  a  brilliant  attempt  to  solve  the 
thorny  problem  of  military  conscription.  All  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  a  conscript's  life  in  barracks  and  under  canvas  are  displayed  and 
commented  on  by  a  master  hand.  The  kindly  interest  taken  by 
Lieutenant  Maleschant  in  the  welfare  of  Pierre  Delbard  gradually 
reconciles  that  ardent  Socialist  to  the  exigencies  of  military  disci-* 
pline.  Tboagh  the  latter  deserts  under  circumstances  which  even- 
tually acquit  him  before  a  court-martial,  the  sense  of  degradation 
latent  in  that  act,  when  once  realised,  impels  him  to  throw  up  a 
lucrative  appointment  in  Switzerland,  in  order  to  return  to  his 
regiment  The  conduaion  of  La  Race  is  that  a  strong  army  renders 
a  country  strong,  and  that  the  genuine  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  is  requisite  to  attain  this  object. 

We  confess  to  a  sense  of  misgiving  whenever  we  take  up  a 
volume  of  religions  fiction,  whether  it  deals  with  Christianity  from 
the  emotional  or  the  historical  point  of  view.  The  author  may,  by 
temperament  or  education,  be  ill-equipped  for  a  task  which  demands 
a  combination  of  qualities — including,  perhaps  above  all,  self- 
restraint — rarely  to  be  found  in  any  single  writer.  This  pessimistic 
attitude  is  justified  by  an  experience  extending  over  a  good  many 
years.  The  readers  of  Apris  la  NeuvUme  Heure^  by  M.  M.  B.  Mon- 
laur,  will  be  neither  irritated  by  controversy,  nor  shocked  by  irreve- 
rence, or  bored  by  pietistic  platitude.  The  Etyle  is  excellent,  and  the 
theme-^the  conversion  of  two  Greeks  by  recent  converts  from 
Judaism — is  handled  with  admirable  breadth,  colour,  and  reti- 
cence. 

Les  HiritiqueSy^  by  M.  Alphonse  Benvenisti,  is  a  glowing  picture 
of  sixteenth  century  Franca  distracted  by  internecine  wars,  brutal 
and  devastating,  in  which  religion  was  little  more  than  a  mask  for 
political  ends.  The  Chevalier  de  Bongidres,  young,  brave  and 
handsome,  on  finding  that  the  Court  of  Charles  IX.  is  no  place  for  a 
Calvinist,  conceals  his  religion,  becomes  conspicuous  for  his  gallan- 
triee,  lalls  his  uneasy  conscience  for  a  time  by  a  secret  profession  of 
atheism.  When  called  on,  by  his  offended  king,  to  choose  between 
the  Bistille  or  taking  the  field  against  his  co-religionists,  he  accepts 

^  L'Exp^rienee  (Taivur.    Par  Claire  Albane.    Paris  :  Librairie  Plon. 

*  La  Race,    Par  Fernand  Daor«.     Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.     1903. 

*  Aprii  la  NeuvUme  Heurt,    Par  M.  R.  Monlaor.     Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.     190S. 
«  La  HMUquei.    Par  Alphonse  Benvenisti.    Paris :  Librairie  Plon.     190S. 
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the  latter  alternative,  bat  deserts  at  a  critical  moment,  and  is  taken 
prisoner.  The  only  wholly  sympathetic  figore  in  the  story  is  the 
great  Hagaenot  sargeon,  Ambrose  Par6,  to  whom  is  addressed  the 
confession  written  by  the  Chevalier  immediately  before  his  execn- 
tion.  This  letter  is  at  once  a  plea  for  toleration  and  a  cry  of  dis- 
illnsioD.  *'  J'ai  fait  le  p6nible  apprentissage  de  la  basse  vilenie,  de 
la  platitude  hypocrite,  de  I'^goi'sme  perfide  et  cruel  des  hommes ;; 
j'ai  assists  tons  les  jours  au  r^pugnent  spectacle  de  leur  f&rocM 
envers  la  mirwriU  et  la  faiblessc^  jointe  d,  leur  ldchet6  devant  la 
puissaTiceJ* 

Invalids  purposing  to  winter  in  Egypt  will  find  in  Das  Wiivter-- 
Mima  Egypten  dargeUellt  fur  Aerzte  uiid  KrarUce}  by  Dr.  Fr.  Engel 
Bey,  abundant  information  as  to  the  most  suitable  locality  for  their 
particular  complaints.  It  is,  however,  a  book  rather  for  medical 
men  than  for  patients,  and  its  author,  very  properly,  insists  on  th& 
advisability  of  the  latter  consulting  their  physicians  before  under.* 
taking  such  a  journey.  Dr.  Fr.  Engel's  acquaintance  with  the 
Egyptian  climate  goes  back  more  than  twenty  years.  The  book, 
which  deserves  to  be  translated  into  EngUsb,  contains  some  excel-* 
lent  photographs,  a  series  of  meteorological  tables,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  a  chapter  of  hints  to  the  intending  traveller. 

The  Yicomte  E.  M.  de  Yogii^  has,  in  his  time,  played  many 
parts  :  traveller,  critic,  philosopher,  and  eX'diploTnat,  he  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  novelists  in  France.  His  latest  romance,  Le  Maitre 
de  la  Mer^  has  for  its  theme  the  conflict  between  two  minds  of  axi 
entirely  opposite  order.  Captain  Louis  de  Toumoel  is  ambitious  of 
winning  new  worlds  for  his  country  on  the  soil  of  Central  Africa^ 
but  his  object  is  thwarted  by  a  bureaucracy  which,  in  point  of  stu- 
pidity, challenges  comparison  with  our  War  Office.  The  one  man 
living  who  estimates  this  intrepid  pioneer  of  civilisation  at  hia  true 
worth  is  Archibald  Bobinson,  the  multi-millionaire  President  of  th» 
*'  Universal  Sea  Trust."  Each  man  is  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  other ;  the  struggle,  however,  is  long ;  but,  in  the  end,  the 
Breton  capitulates.  This  result  is  brought  about  by  the  charming 
Mme.  Fianona,  who  is  as  tenderly  loved  by  the  middle-aged  Britisher 
as  she  is  by  the  hero  of  her  choice.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that 
the  sword  is  impotent  unless  backed  by  the  capitalist. 

^  Dm  WinlerUima.  Egypten  dargutdU  fUr  Aerzte  %i/nd  Kranke,     Von  Dr.  Fr.  EDgel 
Bey.    Berlin  :  VerkMr  von  Aagast  Hirsohwald.     1903. 
^  Le  Maitre  de  la  Mer,    Par  Vte.  E.  M.  de  Vogu6.    TarU  :  Librairie  PloA. 
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Tht  Voice  of  One  ^  is  likely  to  be  drowned  in  the  shallow  ocean  of 
minor  verse.  In  ^'  The  Betam  of  Paris  "  and  "  Lncilla/*  Mr.  Henry 
All8opp*s  dramatic  skill  is  more  evident  than  his  poetic  genins,  bat 
passages  of  genuine  poetry  are  not  lacking,  e.g.,  in  Oenone's  speech 
to  her  dying  husband  : 

'*  I  love  them  all 
As  flowers  that  bloom  in  night-time  love  the  moon. 
Along  whose  lurking  beams  the  joyous  moths 
Win  passage  through  the  meshes  of  the  leaves. 
That  now  are  silent  like  a  clustered  swarm 
Of  resting  bees." 

Very  musical  too  is  the  Song  that  ends  thus : 

"  Will  you  remember 

The  frost 
That  could  cruelly  seize 

Love  that  was  lost 
In  the  snbws  of  December  ? 
Remember 
Not  these, 
Not  these." 

In  Sweden  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted,  for  many 
yean  past,  to  the  Romance  languages  in  general,  and  to  Old  French 
in  particular,  though  neither  Spanish  nor  Italian  has  been  neglected. 
Foremost  amongst  this  distinguished  group  of  scholars  stands  Pro- 
fessor Edward  lidforss,  whose  works  on  Cervantes  and  Tfie  Cid  have 
gained  for  him  a  European  reputation.  Of  late  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  interpretation  of  Dante,  and  the  first  fruits  of  these 
studies  now  appear  in  a  blank-verse  translation  of  the  ^'  Divine 
Comedy  "  {Chidorrdiga  Komedi),^  accompanied  by  an  excellent  and 
most  illuminative  commentary,  which,  whilst  stamped  throughout 
with  the  hall-mark  of  critical  power  and  original  thought,  testifies 
to  his  fiimiliarity  with  the  latest  researches  and  speculations  of 
English,  American,  and  Continental  Dantists.  A  rhymed  version 
of  Dante's  masterpiece  appeared  in  Swedish  in  1857.  As  vast  pro- 
gress has  been  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  study  of 
Dante,  it  can  surprise  no  one  that  Lov6n's  version — excellent, 
indeed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  date  of  its  publication — ^is  now 

1  The  Voice  of  One,    By  Henry  Allsopp.    London  :  Watts  &  Co.    1903. 
'  JkifUet  Oudomliga  Komedi.    6? ersatt  af  Edvard  Lidforsi.      Stockholm :  Fahl* 
cimnU  k  Co.    1008. 
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quite  antiquated.  We  can  congratalate  Sweden  on  possessing  at 
ast  a  translation  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  which  at  once  satisfies 
the  most  exacting  demands  of  modern  scholarship  and  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste  in  literature.  In  poetical  merit  it  deserves  to  rank 
with  Hagberg's  Sbakespeare,  though  infinitely  soperior  to  it  in 
philological  accuracy. 


yA«  Righti  of  Publication  in  any  language  are  ruervtd. 
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BRITAIN  AND  THE   FAR  EASTERN 

QUESTION. 


For  some  time  past  a  conflict  of  great  magnitade  has  been  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world ;  and  indeed,  owing  to  the  irreconcilable 
ambitions  of  Japan  and  Russia,  war  is  bonnd  to  ensne  in  the  near 
future. 

For  good  or  enl  we  have  in  a  measure  bound  our  fortunes  to 
those  of  an  Asiatic  Empire,  and  the  present  conflict  presents  on 
that  account  a  very  deep  interest  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
The  issue  of  a  war  between  two  Powers  whose  naval  forces  and 
financial  resources  are  so  nearly  matched,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  forecast ;  but  it  is  open  to  us  to  examine  what  influence  over  our 
national  interests  both  possible  issues  would  exercise,  and  thus  to 
inyestigate  the  question  whether,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  phrase,  we 
have  not  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse. 

Let  us  suppose  the  war  ends  in  a  Japanese  victory ;  what  would 
be  the  consequences  ?  Japan  would  practically  absorb  Korea  and 
a  large  part  of  Manchuria,  and  might  conceivably  insist  on  depriving 
Russia  of  all  her  outlets  on  the  Pacific.  So  far  this  would  not  matter 
much  to  us  either  one  way  or  another.  But  far  graver  and  deeper 
evils  would  ensue ;  we  look  upon  it  as  a  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia — ^not  so  the  Chinese,  the  Burmese,  the  Persians  or  the 
Siamese.  To  them  this  is  a  conflict  between  white  and  yellow, 
between  the  forces  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  Japanese  victory  would  send  a  mighty  wave 
of  independence  and  pride  throughout  the  populations  of  Asia,  a  wave 
of  self-confidence,  of  contempt  for  their  European  rulers,  which  would 
bear  fruits  of  which  no  one  can  foretell  the  exact  consequences. 
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Forthermore,  Japan  woald  receive  a  great  prestige,  her  inflaence 
over  the  Chinese  Empire  woald  become  supreme,  and  no  obstacle 
wonld  lie  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  her  racial  aspirations. 

To  any  one  who  has  even  slightly  followed  the  course  of  Japanese 
feeling  and  policy,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  these  ambitions  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  phrase :  ^^  Asia  for  the  Asiatics,  under  Japanese 
hegemony."  For  several  years  past  Japan  has  been  flooding  with 
her  agents  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia,  to  rouse  the  sleeping 
patriotism  of  the  people,  and  prepare  the  way  for  liberation.  Asiatic 
princes  and  statesmen  have  been  flocking  to  Tokio ;  amongst  them 
we  might  name,  besides  several  Chinese  and  Korean  dignitaries,  a 
deputation  from  Lhassa,  the  Siamese  Prime  Minister,  the  Persian 
Grand  Vizier,  a  high  priest  from  Afghanistan,  and  several  Indian 
Maharajas  under  British  rule. 

These  men  have  had  long  conferences  with  the  Ministers  of  the 
Mikado ;  aqd  the  object  of  these  visits,  in  spite  of  all  official  denials, 
is  well  known  to  and  in  full  sympathy  with  public  opinion  in 
Japan. 

Men  have  scofied  at  the  '^ yellow  peril";  they  laughed  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders  when  William  II.  gave  utterance  to  his 
fears  of  a  future  Asiatic  invasion.  But  surely  there  is  nothing^ 
impossible  in  the  idea ;  a  federation  of  Asia  under  the  leadership  of 
Japan  is  not  the  dream  of  European  pessimists,  but  the  deliberate 
end  of  Japanese  statesmanship. 

It  needs  no  gifc  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  a  Japanese  victory 
over  Bussia  would  be  an  enormous  step  towards  its  realisation. 
But  there  is  yet  another  and  more  direct  way  in  which  a  Bnsaian 
defeat  would  adversely  afiEect  the  interest  of  Britain. 

For  loDg  it  has  been  the  dream  of  Bussia  to  swoop  down  upon, 
the  plains  of  India.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  she  has 
abandoned  that  design,  she  flods  it  easier  to  extend  herself  in 
Manchuria,  where  she  would  have  less  trouble  both  in  gaining  and 
in  retaining  her  conquests.  But  if  checked  in  the  direction  of 
Manchuria,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  would  return  to  her 
original  purpose. 

It  might  be  objected  that  she  would  be  too  severely  shattered  for 
any  new  enterprise,  and  this  is  possible.  But  in  that  case  let  us 
not  forget  that  Germany,  not  Russia,  is  at  present  our  great  rival. 
These  two  forces  of  Pan-Germanism  and  Panslavism  are  bound  to 
come  into  collision,  and  a  weak  Bussia  by  affording  an  easy 
triumph  to  Germany  would  very  seriously  imperil  our  interests. 

Now  let  ns  briefly  consider  the  consequences  of  a  Bussian 
victory :  The  influence  of  the  agents  of  the  Czar  over  the  feeble 
rulers  at  Pekin  would,  it  is  true,  be  somewhat  dangerously  increased. 
But  aflter  all  Bussia  has  no  views,  no  designs  on  Southern  China, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  which  is  our  natural  sphere 
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of  infloence.  And  we  mn&t  not  forget  that  any  Bassian  attempt  to 
extend  her  sphere  in  a  sonthward  direction  woald  meet  with  the  most 
determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  Germany,  which  has  great 
interests  in  Shangtang. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  a  Russian  victory  would  be  the 
absorption  of  Manchuria,  its  opening  up  to  commerce  in  the  near 
future ;  it  might  be  argued  that  Russia  would  annex  Korea,  and 
certainly  such  a  step  would  mean  practically  the  end  of  Japanese 
independence.  But  surely  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
would  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  such  drastic 
terms,  and  force  Russia  to  allow  the  Japanese  to  retain  that  part  of 
Korea  which  faces  the  coast  of  Japan. 

Russia  would  be  far  too  exhausted  by  the  campaign  to  be  able  to 
oppose  such  a  demand  ;  nor  need  it  be  feared  that  Germany  would 
give  her  any  support  in  such  opposition.  Indeed,  only  the  Kaiser's 
feigned  policy  of  friendship  for  Russia  would  prevent  him  from 
lending  his  active  co-operation  to  any  attempt  to  avoid  the  permanent 
weakening  of  such  a  useful  thorn  in  the  side  of  Russia  as  Japan  has 
proved  to  be  in  the  past. 

It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  we  are  acting  contrary  to  our  best  interests  in  linking 
cor  fortunes  with  those  of  Japan.  The  treaty,  however,  exists,  and 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  our  national  honour  to  repudiate  it ; 
but  before  we  follow  the  advice  of  certain  editors,  and  rush  blindly 
in  antagonism  to  the  ''  great  white  Czar/'  let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  tiie  Japanese  nation.  They  are  aspirations 
which  can  only  be  realised  by  our  expulsion  from  India,  and  how- 
ever grotesque  the  idea  may  at  present  appear  to  us,  who  can  tell 
what  may  not  come  within  the  range  of  possibilities  when  Japan 
acquires  the  control  of  the  "  Empire  of  the  Middle  "  with  its  infinite 
resouroes  in  money  and  in  men  ? 

Our  national  energies  are  at  present  directed  towards  one  great 
iasoe ;  we  are  given  the  most  diverse  and  astounding  advice  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  power  and  the  preservation  of  our  Empire  ;  let 
us  not  walk  with  our  heads  in  fiscal  clouds,  quarrelling  between 
ourselves  as  to  the  best  cure  for  imaginary  ills,  and  disregard  those 
grave  dangers  which  threaten  our  supremacy  in  the  East. 

An  outbreak  in  Korea  would  tax  the  feeble  resources  of  our 

Foreign  Office  to  the  utmost,  and  if  those  resources  fail,  we  will  be 

drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a  great  international  war  ;  let  us  therefore 

be  prudent,  put  a  rein  on  our  jealousy  of  Russia  and  our  sympathies 

for  Japan,  so  as  not  to  render  the  task  of  restricting  the  area  of  the 

war  more  difficult  for  the  men  who  at  this  crisis  have  in  their  handa 

the  guidance  of  the  Empire. 

H.  J.  D.  F. 
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FORECASTING  DANGER. 

**  There  are  people  who  never  forecast  a 
danger,  bat  who  are  rapidly  convinced 
when  the  forecast  becomes  a  fact,  and  the 
danger  grips  them  by  the  throat." — Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Leeds,  December  17, 
1903. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  too  exacting.  He  twits  his  opponents  with  an 
inability  to  forecast  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  dangers  insepar- 
able from  the  maintenance  of  a  Free  Trade  policy.  Bat  he  really 
should  remember  that  jnst  as  it  is  easier  to  be  a  demagogae  than  a 
statesman,  so  is  it  easier  to  create  real  dangers  than  to  forecast 
imaginary  ones.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  critics  have  something  better  to 
do  than  to  tilt  at  windmills.  Let  him  be  patient,  and  they  will  fore- 
cast dangers  enough  and  to  spare,  arising,  not  from  a  continuance 
of  our  present  fiscal  policy,  but  from  its  abandonment.  It  has  truly 
been  said  that  there  is  safety  in  numbers,  and  thus,  amid  the  multi- 
plicity of  dangers  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  zeal  for  fiscal 
reform  seems  likely  to  land  us,  there  is  a  risk  of  Eome  of  those 
dangers  being  unnoticed  if  not  overlooked.  For  example,  it  seems 
to  ns  that  there  is  a  point  in  connection  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
reiterated  assurance  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign-grown 
wheat  will  not  increase  the  cost  of  living,  that  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  merits. 

What  the  consumer  pays  out  of  his  left-hand  pocket  he  will, 
according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  find  replaced  in  his  right-hand 
pocket  by  means  of  a  remission  of  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c. 
This  statement  is  evidently  based  on  the  theory  that  the  Treasury 
will  receive  from  the  duty  on  com  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the 
duties  thus  remitted.  But  will  these  receipts,  can  they^  be  main- 
tained? More  important  still,  can  the  hopes  held  out  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  the  Colonies  of  a  continuance  of  preferential  treat- 
ment be  fulfilled  ?     We  contend  that  they  cannot. 

It  is,  we  gather,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  expectation  that  a  duty  of  2$. 
a  quarter  on  foreign-grown  com  will  suffice  to  bring  into  existence 
a  vast  Colonial  wheat-growing  area.  Let  us  assume  his  expectation 
to  be  realised.  What  then  ?  Inevitably  this :  that  within  a  very 
few  years  the  combined  home,  colonial  and  foreign  supply  of 
wheat  will  greatly  exceed  any  possible  British  demand,  with  the 
result  that,  temporarily,  prices  will  fall.  What  would  then  happen  ? 
For  the  moment  the  British  consumer  might  benefit,  but  only  for 
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the  moment,  and  only  very  partially,  becanse  experience  shows  as 
that  the  price  of  the  loaf  rises  appreciably  with  every  increase  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  bat  does  not  fall,  or  only  falls  fractionally,  with 
any  decline. 

Bat  more  than  this  woald  happen.  The  price  of  wheat  having 
fallen,  as  in  snch  circamstances  it  mast  inevitably  fall,  to  a  point  at 
which  it  conld  not  be  profitably  grown,  the  Colonial  prodacer,  power- 
fally  reinforced  by  the  home  agricaltaral  interest,  woald  demand, 
not  merely  a  preference,  bat  protection  pare  and  simple  by  the 
imposition  of  snch  a  daty  on  foreign-grown  corn  as  woald  effec- 
taally  bar  its  entrance  into  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  price  of  wheat  to  a  level  well  above  the  present  price  at  which, 
be  it  remembered,  we  are  told  that  the  British  farmer  cannot  sell 
his  wheat  at  a  profit.  This  woald  obviously  be  done  by  patting  a 
dnty  of  say  12s.  ^d.  a  qaarter  on  foreign-grown  corn,  or  very  mnch 
the  same  daty  as  is  now  imposed  by  France.  With  sach  a  margin 
in  their  favour  the  British  farmer  and  the  Colonial  producer  would 
be  sensible  enough  not  to  raise  their  price  above  the  lowest  figure 
at  which  the  foreign  producer  could  possibly  sell,  thus  ensuring  for 
themselves  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning  :  assume  the  price  of  wheat,  wherever 
grown,  to  have  fallen  in  Great  Britain,  through  excess  of  supply  over 
demand,  to  25&  a  quarter,  obviously  a  figure  at  which  no  producer 
oould  afford  to  sell ;  assume,  also,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  12a.  ^d, 
on  American  and  Russian  wheat ;  it  is  clear  that  the  foreigner,  if  he 
is  to  get  back  the  amount  of  the  tax  from  the  consumer — and  he 
conld  not,  of  course,  afford  to  pay  it  himself — must  raise  his  price  by 
that  amount  and  woald,  consequently,  be  obliged  to  ask  37s.  &d,  a 
qaarter.  But  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  a  single  quarter  of  wheat 
at  the  price.  True,  he  would  recover  from  the  consumer  the  12s.  6c2. 
a  quarter  duty  paid  at  the  port  of  entry,  but  the  net  price  he  would 
receive  for  his  wheat  would  still  be  no  more  than  25s.  per  quarter,  at 
which  figure  he  would  not  only  make  no  profit,  bat  would  incur 
heavy  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonial  and  the  British  producer,  also 
telling  at  S7s.  6e{.  per  quarter,  and  being  charged  no  duty,  would  net 
the  fall  amount  of  the  sale  price,  and  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
obtain  a  figure  far  in  excess  of  what  he  can  get  to-day,  and,  con** 
aeqnently,  would  reap,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  a  handsome 
and,  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  a  wholly  illegitimate  profit. 
And  what  of  the  British  Treasury  ?  Deprived  of  any  revenue  what* 
soever  from  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  and  having,  as  an 
offset  to  the  revenue  heretofore  derived  from  such  a  source,  remitted 
duty  to  an  equivalent  amount  on  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would,  in  order  to  balance  his  Budget, 
be  obliged  to  leimpoee  the  duty  on  these  commodities. 
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What,  then,  woald  be  the  position  of  the  oonsamer  ?  The  pro- 
dncer,  be  he  home  or  colonial,  would  extract  from  the  working 
man's  left-hand  pocket  the  amoant  represented  by  the  difference  of 
cost  between  the  Protected  loaf  and  the  Free  Trade  loaf,  not  to  speak 
of  the  difference  of  cost  between  protected  and  freely  imported  meat, 
batter,  cheese,  eggs,  &c.,  while  from  his  right-hand  pocket  the 
Treasury,  reluctantly  perhaps,  bat  very  firmly,  woald  extract  the 
amoant  represented  by  the  reimposed  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  &c. 
Saddled,  then,  once  again  with  these  duties^  and  with  vastly  higher 
prices  to  pay  for  everything  he  consumed,  he  would  find,  too  late, 
the  worthlessness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  guarantee  that  nnder  the  new 
fiscal  system  no  working  man's  weekly  food  bill  should  be  greater 
than  it  now  iei.  We  do  not  think  than  when  he  finds  it  hits  his  pocket, 
the  British  working  man  will  be  disposed  to  take  Protection  '^  lying 
down." 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  more  serious,  side  to  the  question. 
We  cannot  see  but  that  in  such  an  emergency  the  Government 
would  have  to  choose  between  rioting,  amounting  almost  to  revolu- 
tion, at  home,  and  rebellion  abroad.  For  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  Colonial  any  more  than  the  British  working  man  would  take  what 
he  conceived  to  be  unfair  treatment  *'  lying  down."  If  the  Grovem- 
ment,  intimidated  by  the  outcry  at  home,  should  abandon  its  Pro- 
tective policy  in  favour  of  the  old  policy  of  Free  Trade,  the  colonist 
would  consider,  and  with  justification,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
gross  breach  of  faith.  He  could  not  be  expected  tamely  to  submit 
to  the  destruction  of  a  great  industry  which  had  been  created  solely 
on  the  strength  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  promise  of  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  Colonies.  If  that  industry  should  perish  as  a  result  of 
of  what  he  would  stigmatise  as  British  perfidy,  so,  too,  for  aught  the 
colonist  cared,  might  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dream  of  a  united  British 
Empire.  Secession  would  be  in  the  air ;  and  scarcely  veiled  rebel- 
lion, bom  of  a  sense  of  unfair  dealing,  would  smoulder  in  the 
Colonies  till  finally  fanned  into  flame  by  the  breath  of  popular 
resentment.  It  is,  indeed,  well,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  to  look 
ahead!  **  Free-Pooders "  and  Free-Traders,  on  whom  Mr. 
Chamberlain  pours  the  vials  of  his  contempt,  are  not  the  only  per- 
sons ^'  who  never  forecast  a  danger." 

We  have  ventured  to  point  out  one  danger,  at  least,  that  is  more 
than  likely  to  arise  fix)m  the  adoption  of  his  fiscal  reform  proposals, 
of  the  futility  and  folly  of  which  his  working  men  adherents  will  be 
''  rapidly  convinced  when  the  forecast  becomes  a  fact,  and  the  dangw 
grips  them  by  the  throat." 

James  Douglas  Holms. 
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ly  the  attempt  to  reverse  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  the  onas 
lies  upon  the  advocates  of  Protection  to  show  that  their  proposals 
will  effect  the  objects  they  have  in  view. 

If  the  straggle  were  to  be  determined  on  the  merits  alone,  I 
shonld  have  no  fear  for  the  result,  but  so  great  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
personality,  and  so  specious  is  his  idea  of  a  self-contained  empire 
united  by  commercial  bonds,  that  the  question  must  be  approadied 
from  another  aspect. 

Never  has  a  policy  been  subjected  to  more  damaging  criticism 
than  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff  reform. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  commenced  his  "raging  and  tearing  propa- 
ganda "  by  declaring  that  he  based  his  whole  case  upon  the  figures 
which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  him.  When  these  were 
shown  to  be  incorrect,  he  airily  replied  that  he  did  not  use  figures  as 
proofs  bat  only  as  illustrations  of  his  argument,  and  that  his  argument 
was  the  principal  affair.  In  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  trade  of 
the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs,  he  took  the  year  1872  for -the 
purpose  of  his  comparison.  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
this  year  was  highly  exceptional  and  abnormal^  he  coolly  declared 
that  any  other  year  would  do  as  well. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  other  year  will  do  as  well,  and  that 
so  far  from  the  trade  of  the  country  going  to  the  dogs,  it  was  never 
mora  prosperous.  In  his  recent  pamphlet  Mr.  Balfour  said : 
''Judged  by  all  available  tests,  both  the  total  wealth  and  the 
diffased  well-being  of  the  country  are  greater  than  they  have  ever 
been.  We  are  not  only  rich  and  prosperous  in  appearance,  but 
also,  I  believe,  in  reality."  In  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
working  classes  were,  in  fact,  better  off  in  Protection  days  than  now, 
and  that  the  Chartist  leaders  were  opposed  to  Free  Trade,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  makes  a  burlesque  of  history. 

In  stating  the  prices  of  com  during  the  period  1840—1850,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  sought  to  show  that  with  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
in  1846  there  was  no  fall  in  prices,  but  he  omitted  the  fact  which 
vitiated  his  whole  argument  that  the  repeal  did  not  take  effect  until 
1849. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  spurned  the  opinions  of  political  economists 
as  persons  of  no  account  in  practical  affairs,  and  yet  he  has  never 
hesitated  to  quote,  or  rather  misquote,  their  opinions  whenever  it 
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Baited  his  porpose.  For  instance,  he  stated  that  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Professor  Sidgwick,  Professor  Shield  Nicholson,  and  others  were  all 
agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  tax  on  import  is  not  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  Professor 
Nicholson  at  once  wrote  to  the  Tiines  saying  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
statement  was  entirely  misleading,  and  that  all  of  them  had  said 
exactly  the  opposite.  The  only  economists  of  any  standing  whom 
Mr.  Chamberlain  can  claim  in  support  of  his  preposterous  theories 
are  Professors  Ashley  and  Hewins.  The  latter  has  now  become 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  private  tutor  in  political  economy. 

Another  instance  of  unscrupulous  quotation  is  from  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  advancing  the  proposition 
that  "  the  liberation  of  intercourse,"  as  he  preferred  to  call  Free 
Trade,  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  abundant  employment.  *'  If 
you  want,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  to  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  and 
to  do  the  maximum  of  good,  it  is  not  enough  to  operate  on  the 
articles  consumed  by  them  ;  you  should  rather  operate  on  the 
articles  that  give  them  the  maximum  of  employment."  In  other 
words,  extend  the  area  of  trade  by  removing  restrictions  on  com- 
merce. This  sentence  Mr.  Chamberlain  lifted  from  its  context  and 
quoted  in  support  of  his  proposal  to  tax  food  and  manufactured 
articles.  A  more  dishonest  abuse  of  quotation  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  been  diligently  studying 
Gladstone's  speeches.  He  had  merely  come  across  the  passage  in 
Mr,  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone  1  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
equally  unhappy  in  his  instances  of  decaying  industries.  ^'  Sugar 
is  gone,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  yet  in  September  1901 
a  single  sugar  refinery  paid  in  dividends  £215,000  !  According  to  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  refiners  themselves,  the  quantity  of  sugar 
refined  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  from  591,000  tons  in  1870  to 
640,000  in  1901.  Since  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  sugar  has 
risen  Zs.  per  hundredweight  for  the  lowest  priced  sugar,  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  by  no  means  unimportant  subsidiary 
industries  such  as  jam,  confectionery,  biscuit,  and  aerated  water, 
upon  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  emptied  the  vials  of  his  ridicule,  will 
be  affected. 

"  Iron  is  threatened,"  bewailed  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Brailsford 
letter  is  a  good  instance  of  the  sort  of  evidence  upon  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  relies.  Mr.  Brailsford,  Chairman  of  the  Ebbw  Yale 
Company,  wrote  Mr.  Chamberlain  deploring  the  decay  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  owing  to  the  dumping  of  foreign  ore.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  forwarding  this  letter  to  the  Tim€»  described  it  as 
'^  a  practical  answer  from  one  of  our  greatest  experts  to  the  extra- 
ordinary statements  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Asquith." 
^'  Our  greatest  expert "  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  turns  out  to .  be 
a  ''solicitor,"  who  as  chairman  had  in  June  last  reported  to  his 
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shareholders  that  (1)  the  assets  of  the  Company  had  doubled  since 
1892  ;  (2)  the  oatpat  of  pig-iron  had  increased  by  42,000  tons  and 
of  finished  steel  by  42,440  tons;  (3)  the  net  profits  for  the  ten 
years  up  to  1892  bad  averaged  £500  a  year  and  for  the  eleven  years 
since  1892,  £50,000  a  year ;  and  (4)  wages  had  increased  for  the  last 
year  by  £2000. 

In  a  similar  way  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  played  the  part  of  the 
Bogey-man  in  relation  to  numerous  other  industries.  He  has  sprung 
one  scare  after  another.  Tin-plates,  wool,  cotton,  cycles,  glass,  paper, 
pearl-buttons,  jewellery  and  dolls'  eyes  are  ruined  or  on  the  road  to 
ruio.  Apparently  it  is  true  that  pearl-buttons  and  dolls'  eyes  have 
ceased  to  be  manufactured  at  Birmingham,  but  in  every  other  trade 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  flatly  contradicted  by  the  leading  men  in 
their  respective  trades  who  have  all  hastened  to  indignantly  deny  that 
their  businesses  are  affected  with  senile  decay. 

In  his  vole  of  foreign  historian  he  is  equally  at  sea.  According 
to  him  Hanover,  which  became  a  province  of  Prussia  in  1866,  is  still 
an  independent  state,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  show  the  Empire - 
making  attributes  of  a  Zollverein  he  asserts  that  the  ZoUverein 
created  the  Grerman  Empire,  ignorant  apparently  of  the  fact  that 
the  German  Confederation  preceded  the  Customs  Union  by  many 
years. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  proved,  so  far  as  anything 
is  capable  of  proof,  to  be  wrong  in  his  figures,  or  when  his  figures 
happen  to  be  correct  to  be  wrong  in  his  deductions  therefrom  ;  to 
be  wrong  in  his  general  statements  and  to  be  wrong  in  the  concrete 
cases  cited  in  support ;  to  be  wrong  in  his  history  and  with  one  or 
two  solitary  exceptions  to  be  at  variance  with  economic  opinion  and 
with  tho  experience  of  financial  statesmen  of  both  political  parties. 
In  fact  he  occupies  a  position  of  splendid  isolation,  and  further  there 
is  not  a  single  abstract  proposition  of  which  he  himself  has  not  said 
exactly  opposite  in  former  days  and  scarcely  one  which  he  does  not 
himself  contradict  in  the  same  speech. 

What  then  remains  of  his  magnificent  scheme  ?  Nothing,  as  Lord 
Bosebery  said,  except  a  personal  pledge. 

What  is  such  a  pledge  worth  ?  It  can  only  be  gauged  from  his 
past  political  record.  What  has  Mr.  Chamberlain  promised  ?  What 
has  he  performed  ?     What  has  he  failed  to  perform  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  prefers  ^'a  close  time"  for  his  Badical  days. 
Circumstances  have  altered  and  every  man  is  entitled  to  change  his 
views.  I  agree.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  acted  rightly  or  wrongly,  but  with  the  question 
whether  his  political  record  affords  even  a  moderate  hope  that  his 
preeent  pledge  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  true  that  circumstances  have  changed.  Since  the  golden 
days  of  Gladstone  pre«>eminenoe,  class  interests  have  raised  their 
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heads  and  have  largely  overridden  national  interests — a  reaction 
foretold  some  thirty  years  since  by  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  appeal  is  to  class  biaSj  party  bias  and  national 
bias. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  emerged  from  the  parochial  stage  into 
the  public  view  he  was  a  Republican  and  he  failed  in  that,  for  the 
monarchy  has  surnyed  to  prove  itself  a  more  efficient  missionary  of 
Empire  than  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

In  1870  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocated  a  complete  system  of  popalar 
education  on  unsectarian  lines.  In  1902  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ministry  which  gave  rate-aid  to  denominational  schools.  In  1882 
he  was  responsible  for  the  Electric  Lighting  Act,  which  as  Sir  John 
Brunner  has  pointed  out  put  back  the  trade  for  twenty  years.  In 
1883  he  advocated  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  for  public 
purposes,  not  only  without  compensation  but  with  fines  upon  the 
owners  for  past  misuse  of  their  property.  The  compensation  clauses 
still  remain  a  hindrance  to  public  authorities  in  carrying  out  their 
housing  schemes  for  the  poor.  He  advocated  a  tax  upon  unearned 
increment  of  land.  In  1900  he  voted  against  a  motion  for  taxation 
of  land  values. 

In  1883,  and  again  in  1885,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Betterment.     In  1895  he  ridiculed  the  mere  idea. 

He  was  responsible  for  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  any  credit  attaching  to  this  measure.  It  was,  however, 
a  departmental  rather  than  a  political  bill. 

In  1885  he  was  in  favour  of  manhood  suffrage  ;  in  1892  he  voted 
against  the  abolition  of  plural  voting.  In  1885  he  advocated  pay- 
ment of  members;  in  1892  he  refrained  from  voting  upon  the 
question.  In  1885  he  supported  Triennial  Parliaments;  in  1892 
he  voted  against  the  proposal.  In  1885  he  declared  that  the  poor 
paid  double  their  proper  proportion  of  taxation,  and  proposed 
graduated  taxation;  in  1894  he  voted  against  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Finance  Bill  containing  the  graduated  death  duties.  In  1885  he 
was  in  favoar  of  a  free  breakfast  table  for  the  poor ;  he  now  seeks 
to  tax  bread,  meat,  and  dairy  produce. 

In  1885  he  was  in  favour  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment ; 
in  1897  he  supported  a  Denominational  Schools  Bill,  and  declared 
disendowment  to  be  altogether  iniquitous  and  unjust.  In  1884  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  allow  those  ^'  antiquities,"  t.e.  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  control  the  destinies  of  a  free  Empire;  in  1895  he 
maintained  'Hhat  a  second  chamber  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  tyranny  in  legislation." 

That  he  failed  to  pass  his  Shipping  Bill  was  his  misfortune,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  now  appropriate  Plimsoll's 
"  leadline  "  as  his  own  idea. 

His  agrarian  programme  of  1886  was  tersely  described  by  Lord 
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Salisbary  as  "Three  acres  and  a  cow."  It  is  now  replaced  by 
^'  Dear  food  and  two  pigs/'  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  ransom  of 
property.  '^  I  was  a  Home  Boler,"  he  nsed  to  boast  at  this  period, 
'^  before  Mr.  Gladstone."  He  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  first 
Home  Bole  Bill,  and  voted  against  it.  He  advocated  in  tarn  a 
scheme  of  Federation  and  a  scheme  modelled  npon  the  Canadian 
Constitation. 

His  opportunism  was  so  patent  that  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  him, 
"  He  has  trimmed  his  vessel  and  he  has  toached  his  rndder  in  snch 
a  masterly  way,  that  in  whichever  direction  the  winds  of  heaven  may 
blow,  they  mnst  fill  his  sails." 

1 894  saw  the  birth  of  his  famoas  social  programme.  It  consisted  of : 
(1)  Better  houses  for  working  men ;  (2)  Working  men  to  purchase 
their  own  houses ;  (3)  Exclusion  of  undesirable  aliens ;  (4)  Shorter 
hours  in  shops;  (5)  Miners'  eight  hours'  day;  (6)  Temperance 
reform;  (7)  Old-age  pensions ;  (8)  Tribunal  for  settlement  of  labour 
disputes ;  (9)  Compensation  for  injuries  to  workmen. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  enjoyed  eight  years  of  office ;  what  has  he 
done  with  them?  In  1896  we  had  the  attenuated  Conciliation  Act. 
The  Small  Houses  Act  appeared  in  1899,  and  there  has  only  been  one 
application  under  it,  and  that  the  case  of  a  workman  to  whom  suffi- 
cient funds  had  been  bequeathed.  It  cannot  be  contended  that 
either  of  those  Acts  are  of  first-class  importance,  or  reflect  any  special 
credit  upon  their  promoter. 

After  having  assisted  to  defeat  Mr.  Asquith's  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Bill,  Mr.  Chamberlain  promised  to  promote  a  measure  dealing 
completely  with  the  question  to  secure  for  every  man  compensation 
for  every  accident^  free  from  all  chances  of  litigation. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  however,  deals  only 
with  some  accidents,  and  whilst  including  some  classes  of  workmen 
to  the  number  of  eight  millions,  excludes  others  to  the  number  of 
five-and-a-half  millions.  So  far  from  preventing  litigation,  it  has 
proved  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  lawyers,  and  has  seriously  disturbed 
the  normal  administration  of  justice.  Numerous  eminent  English 
and  Scotch  judges  have  declared  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
interpret  the  Act  In  the  text-books  are  to  be  found  over  four 
hundred  important  decisions,  and  many  points  still  remain  doubtful. 

And  all  this  from  a  man  who  poses  as  a  practical  statesman  and 
a  business  man. 

No  one  has  spun  more  political  programmes  than  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
which  he  once  asserted  have  such  ^'  a  happy  knack  of  being  carried 
out."  Few  politicians  have  been  such  dismal  failures  in  constructive 
statesmanship. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  recently  (October  20,  1903)  given  us  his 
definition  of  a  statesman.  **  1  say  that  those  only  are  entitled  to 
the  name  of  statesmen  who  can  foresee  what  is  to  happen  at  all 
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events  in  their  own  world,  and  can  provide  for  it."  At  the  very 
time  he  was  conducting  his  negotiations  upon  a  war  footing  and 
talking  to  Kruger  about  "  squeezed  sponges  "  and  *'  hour-glasses/' 
he  was  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  ''  he  saw  no 
occasion  for  reinforcements/'  Although,  as  he  tells  us,  war  was 
inevitable,  he  conducted  his  negotiations  upon  the  assumption  that 
Kruger  would  not  fight,  or  that  if  he  did  the  Free  State  would 
remain  neutral.  Under  the  high-sounding  title  of  ''The  New 
Diplomacy/'  he  was  playing  a  mere  game  of  bluff,  like  the  huckster 
in  the  market-place.  Of  his  royal  progress  through  South  Africa 
it  is  too  early  to  speak.  He  has  held  out  this  country  as  a  vast 
field  for  British  labour.  It  seems  more  likely  to  become  a  dumping- 
ground  for  cheap  Chinese. 

What  possible  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  promises,  the 
foresight  or  judgment  of  a  man  witji  such  a  record  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain's?  His  conception,  as  I  have  already  stated,  of  a 
self-contained  empire  appeals  strongly  to  all  of  us,  but  its  attain- 
ment lies  not  through  Protection.  His  assertions  that  the  Empire 
can  only  be  saved  by  what  Lord  Goschen  has  rightly  described  as 
*'  a  gamble  with  the  people's  food,"  and  that  his  tariff  proposals  will 
result  in  higher  wages  and  more  employment,  are  a  farrago  of  non- 
sense. It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  his  intellectual  ability  can 
honestly  hold  such  opinions.  He  is  like  the  company  promoter  who 
in  his  prospectus  makes  representations  reckless,  whether  they  are 
true  or  fake.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  great  personality.  His  chief 
characteristics  are  audacity  and  strength  of  will.  He  is  utterly  lacking 
in  sound  judgment,  foresight,  or  moral  force.  Any  other  public 
man  who  had  made  a  tenth  of  the  misstatements  or  had  been  reduced 
to  such  pitiable  shifts  would  have  been  permanently  discredited  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  is  this  personality  that  will  count  as 
much,  if  not  more  than,  the  merits  of  the  case  in  the  present  struggle, 
and  it  is,  therfore,  absolutely  essential  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  long 
list  of  unredeemed  pledges  should  be  kept  constantly  exposed  to 
view,  and  that  he  should  be  shown  up  in  his  true  colours  as  a  mere 
political  opportunist  and  a  dangerous  demagogue. 

"  That  I  should  purchase  place  and  office/'  unctuously  exclaimed 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1885, ''  by  the  abandonment  of  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed,  that  I  should  put  my  principles  in  my  pocket,  and  that 
I  should  consent  to  an  unworthy  silence  on  those  matters  to  which 
I  have  professed  to  attach  so  great  an  importance  would  be  a 
degradation  which  no  honourable  man  could  regard  with  com* 
placency  or  satisfaction."  Is  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  convicted  out  of 
his  own  mouth  ?     '*  What  I  have  said  I  have  said." 

HucjH  H.  L.  Bellot. 


1904* 


PROTECTION  AND   IMPERIALISM. 


CioRRECTLY  spealdDg  what  is  called  the  ^*  Fiscal  Qaeetion  "  does  not 
exist  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  reasonable  groand  for  projtosing  to 
reverse  the  fiscal  policy,  which  for  the  last  sixty  years  or  thereabouts 
has  been  steadily  adhered  to  by  this  coantry  with  such  maryellons 
and  prosperoas  results.  There  has  always  been  a  group  of  interested 
Protectionists  who  havo  been  opposed  to  Free  Trade,  but  until  the 
last  six  months  no  responsible  statesman  has  dreamed  of  agitating 
for  a  fiscal  revolutioni  any  more  than  any  respectable  astronomer 
would  have  dreamed  of  reviving  the  geocentric  theory.  That  there 
are  some  people  who  contend  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the 
universe  does  not  create  an  astronomical  question,  and  the  fact  that 
one  erratic  politician  has  suddenly  thrown  aside  all  his  previous  con- 
victions, and  proposed  to  return  to  the  dark  ages  of  taxation,  does 
not  create  a  fiscal  question. 

The  grounds  upon  which  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  necessary  to 
abandon  our  present  system  of  taxation  and  return  to  one  that  has 
long  been  discredited  in  England,  are  so  many,  so  variable,  and  so 
inconsistent  that  we  are  compelled  to  suspect  that  the  real  motive 
for  the  agitation  is  concealed,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  guess  what  it 
is.  It  is  locked  up  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  breast  of  the  great 
protagonist. 

The  reasons  offered  are  many,  and  vary  from  week  to  week.  At 
first  we  were  told  that  the  creation  of  a  system  of  preferential  tarifib 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  was  necessary  to  bind 
the  Empire  together  for  the  future.  This  necessity,  we  were  informed, 
was  90  overwhelming,  that  though  it  involved  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  the  sacrifice  was  one  which  we  were  called  upon  to  make, 
and  to  which  we  ought  willingly  to  submit.  When  it  appeared, 
however,  that  the  nation  was  not  in  a  mood  to  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal, it  was  then  argued  that  such  an  arrangement  or  re-arrangement 
of  taxation  might  be  made  that  preferential  tarifis  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed would  not  involve  an  actual  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  food. 
This  was  fallacious  enough  in  itself  as  was  readily  shown,  and  it 
involved  the  retention  of  taxes  (or  their  equivalent)  which  were  put 
on  temporarily  for  the  war,  and  to  the  remission  of  which  we  were 
entitled ;  but  the  gate  on  the  road  to  Protection  having  been  once 
opened  fresh  proposals  poured  in  like  a  flood.  It  was  discovered,  with 
an  alacrity  that  is  illuminating,  that  other  things  beside  the  Colonies 
deserved   attention.     Protective    duties    upon    manufactures   were 
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asked  for  by  those  who  wonld  not  profit  by  daties  on  food-staffs. 
Then  the  amazing  discovery  was  made  that  Protection  would  raise 
wages  and  increase  the  demand  for  laboar.  Withoat  Protection  the 
trade  of  the  country  was  doomed  to  rnio,  with  it  au  industrial  and 
commercial  millennium  was  in  sight.  In  proof  of  this  it  was  declared 
that  one  trade  after  another  had  decayed  or  was  decaying,  though 
with  persistent  unpardonable  wickedness  these  trades  refused  to 
confess  it,  and  demonstrated  their  prosperity  and  stability. 
Fluctuations  and  shif  tings  of  trade,  the  unfortunately  large  number 
of  workers  without  work,  the  comparative  stagnation  of  business 
inevitable  and  invariable  after  a  great  and  expensive  war,  were  all 
brought  forward  as  the  injarious  results  of  Free  Trade,  though  other 
and  more  direct  causes  are  visible  to  every  intelligent  man  who  has 
considered  the  matter.  That  the  absence  of  taxation  causes  dearth 
of  employment  and  poverty,  is  a  proposition  so  absurd  that  only  those 
who  wish  to  be  deceived  can  ever  pretend  to  accept  it  for  a  moment. 

The  dearth  of  employment  and  poverty  are  not  the  consequences 
of  our  fiscal  policy,  as  is  easily  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  other 
countries  where  protective  duties  exist  there  are  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  workers  idle  and  the  general  condition  of  the  people  is 
worse  than  in  England. 

England  has  one  supreme  advantage  over  countries  in  which 
Protection  exists  in  the  supply  of  cheap  food  and  raw  or  half- 
manufactured  materials  of  every  kind.  To  raise  the  cost  of  these 
would  restrict  business,  reduce  employment,  and  increase  poverty. 
Protective  duties  on  manufactured  goods  would  have  the  same 
result ;  if  imports  decreased,  which  is  what  is  aimed  at,  the  volume 
of  trade  with  other  countries  would  diminish ;  and  though  more 
articles  might  be  made  here  for  the  home  market,  the  increased  cost 
would  again  limit  the  demand,  and  the  expected  increase  would 
soon  disappear.  All  this  has  been  proved  so  often  and  so  com- 
pletely during  the  last  half  year  that  we  need  not  reproduce  the 
proofs,  though  the  argument  itself,  without  det^ied  demonstration, 
is  irrefutable. 

If  prices  are  raised  and  trade  restricted  the  effect  on  manufactures 
and  commerce  would  be  disastrous.  Nor  would  the  decrease  be 
counterbalanced  by  increased  exports  to  our  own  Colonies,  for  they 
show  no  signs  of  being  willing  to  welcome  an  increase  of  English 
manufactures ;  whatever  they  may  wish  for  on  our  part  they  flatly 
refuse  to  remove  the  tariff  wall  against  England ;  though  they 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  increase  it  against  other  nations.  Whether 
this  is  a  shortsighted  or  unpatriotic  policy  or  not  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonies  we  will  not  say,  but  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right  it 
shows  little  love  for  the  Empire,  and  at  least  it  ezclodes  the 
prospect  of  any  great  increase  of  trade  between  us  and  them.  The 
Colonies  are  really  languishing  for  the  want  of  population  and  the 
idle  thousands  at  home  are  only  workers  in  the  wrong  place. 
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We  all  admit  that  it  is  desirable  that  manafactures  should  be 
enooaraged,  that  badiness  should  be  increased,  that  if  possible  work 
shoald  be  found  for  the  unemployed,  and  wages  raised.  But  though 
Mr.  Chamberlain  promises  us  all  theee  things  if  his  proposals  are 
adopted,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  attaching  the  slightest 
yalne  to  his  promises.  He  has  no  power  to  fulfil  them  and  can  give 
OS  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  fulfilled.  All  experience  points 
the  other  way. 

And  there  is  another  effect  which  working  men  ought  to  take 
into  consideration.  If  food-stuffs  and  articles  in  general  use  were 
subject  to  taxation  the  cost  of  living  would  be  considerably  increased, 
and  though  farmers  and  some  manufacturers  might  make  more 
profits,  the  raising  of  wages  in  proportion  would  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  employers.  It  is  seldom  that  an  employer  raises  wages 
ont  of  good-will  to  his  men,  and  so  the  men  would  be  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  employers  than  ever.  And  if  there  were  no  more 
demand  for  labour  than  at  present  it  is  not  likely  that  wages  would 
rise.  So  that  though  the  employer  might  be  richer  the  working 
man  would  find  himself  the  poorer  by  the  whole  of  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  all  the  nations  which  adhere  to  Pro- 
tection are  fools,  and  do  we  suppose  that  we  alone  are  gifted  with 
wisdom  ?  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  other  nations  are  fools 
or  that  we  are  incurably  stupid  because  we  will  not  do,  in  this 
matter,  as  they  do.  There  are  many  other  very  important  matters 
in  which  we  pursue  a  difierent  policy  from  them.  They  may  be 
wise  for  themselves  in  adhering  to  Protection,  though  we  doubt  it, 
and  we  believe  if  any  one  of  them  were  to  follow  oor  example  and 
adopt  Free  Trade  it  would  be  followed  by  an  immense  increase  in 
their  prosperity.  Their  increase  of  trade  would  at  once  be  very 
great,  and  as  they  would  then  be  able  to  compete  with  us  in  the 
open  markets  of  the  world  it  would  probably  be  to  our  C03t.  In- 
deed, at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  we  ought  to  fear  such  a 
policy  far  more  than  the  one  they  at  present  pursue^  for  they  would 
then  in  their  manufactures  and  cost  of  liviog  share  the  advantage 
of  cheapuesB  with  us ;  but  as  this  cheapness  would,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  mooey,  it  would  create  a 
general  increased  demand  for  food  and  goods  of  all  kinds  and  a 
consequent  wider  prosperity.  What  is  constantly  overlooked  in 
cnrrent  discussious  is  that  Free  Trade  is  a  benefit  to  Free  Traders, 
and  Protection  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  Protectionists,  on  the 
whole,  though  individuals  here  and  there  may  benefit  by  the 
latter. 

We  said  there  is  no  fiscal  question.  There  is  only  a  personal 
question.  The  question  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  him  ? — a  politician  of  '*  domineering  and  ambitious  temper,"  as 
the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  called  him,  who  is  a  danger  to  the 
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oonntry.  He  may  be  a  dreamer,  perhaps  he  was  infected  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  and  he  may  see  dazzling  yisions  of  Empire  which  are 
hidden  from  common  eyes.  Utopian  dreams  are  a  harmless  amuse- 
ment, bnt  if  it  is  attempted  to  base  practical  politics  npon  them  then 
they  become  a  peril.  Bat  we  have  never  regarded  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  a  dreamer,  and  we  acquit  him  of  Utopianism.  He  has  some 
practical  object  in  view  we  may  be  snre,  and  the  most  apparent  object 
is  permanently  to  establish  a  Tory  Government  of  a  somewhat 
despotic  character^  and  to  supply  them  by  taxation  with  the  command 
of  unlimited  funds.  And  this  is  a  real  danger.  The  funds  would 
be  misapplied  or  wasted  and  a  settled  Tory  Gbvemment,  under  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  leadership,  would  be  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  The  iniquity  of  the  sectarian  Education  Act  would  be  a  trifle 
to  the  iniquities  which  would  be  perpetrated  within  the  next  generation. 

The  whole  character  of  the  danger  is  revealed  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
boast,  ''  I  am  an  Imperialist."  We  do  not  doubt  it  for  a  moment, 
and  this  is  the  thing  which  ought  to  arouse  the  most  strenuous 
opposition,  not  only  of  all  Liberals  but  of  all  Constitutionalists.  We 
are  threatened  not  only  with  Protection  but  militarism  and  the 
despotism  of  a  party,  a  Cabinet,  a  man,  for  neither  the  Tory  Cabinet 
nor  the  Conservative  party  appear  to  have  backbone  enough  to  resist 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  domineering  temper.  Behind  Protection  there  is 
Imperialism,  and  behind  Imperialism  there  is  militarism. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  in  England  come  to  look  upon  war,  at 
the  best,  as  sometimes  a  painful  necessity,  never  to  be  entered  upon 
except  as  a  last  resort,  and  to  be  avoided  if  possible  by  every 
honourable  means  in  our  power ;  a  sad  and  costly  duty  when 
unavoidable,  which  could  bring  no  worthy  honour  or  glory  even  to 
the  conquering  Power.  But  recent  events,  inglorious  enough  in 
truth,  have  revived  the  old  feeling — the  lower  feeling — ^the  desire  of 
conquest  and  aggrandisement ;  of  a  scarcely  veiled  hatred  on  the 
part  of  some  foreign  nations,  and  a  boastful  use  of  the  word 
'*  Imperial  '^ — a  word  entirely  foreign  to  our  Constitution,  and 
hitherto  only  used  in  connection  with  certain  liquid  measures. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  boasts  that  he  is  an  ^'  Imperialist,"  our  country 
and  its  dependencies  and  possessions  are  spoken  of  as  ''  the  Empire," 
everything  has  become  "  Imperial,"  even  to  the  Parliament,  which  is 
a  democratic  and  anti-Imperial  body. 

An  *'  Imperial "  Government  is  an  arbitrary,  autocratic  Govern- 
ment, of  which  in  England  we  have  known  nothing  for  centuries, 
and  which  we  would  not  tolerate.  Frederick  the  Great,  Peter  the 
Great,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  were  Imperialists,  as  are  the  present 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  German  Emperor.  ''  Despite  names  and 
constitutional  formulas,  German  government  is  a  government  by  the 
sword."  ^ 

*  QuarUrly  Review,  October  1903,  p.  408. 
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Bat  the  State  in  whicli  we  live  is  a  Kingdom,  and  not  an  Empire 
(except  the  word  is  used  in  a  very  loose  fashion.  Oar  form  of 
Goyernmeat  is  Constitational  and  not  Imperial ;  our  Sovereign  is 
King  (and  not  Emperor)  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  oar  Colonies,  thoagh  not  independent  of  the  Crown, 
are  self-governing  and  are  part  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  one  exception  which  proves  the  rule :  her  late  Majesty, 
advised  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  added  to  her  Constitational  title,  Qaeen  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  &c.,  that  of  ^'  Empress  of  India."  This  was 
ao  far  accnrate  and  constitational  becaase  India  is  a  conquered 
country,  and  is  under  arbitrary  or  Imperial  rule.  Mr.  Disraeli 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  limited  the  Imperial  sovereignty 
to  India. 

Arbitrary  rule  necessarily  rests  upon  force  and  must  be  backed  up 
by  the  sword,  so  India  is  still  occupied  by  ''  Imperial  "  troops  ;  but 
we  do  not  occupy  Canada,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  We  want  no 
Imperialism  or  Imperial  methods  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is 
only  one  method  of  government  recognised  by  our  Constitution  and 
that  is  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  representatives  in 
Parliament  and  carried  into  effect  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown. 
Freedom  and  self-government  are  our  inalienable  rights,  and  these 
are  not  only  consistent  with  a  natural  and  laudable  patriotism,  but 
are  its  best  incentives.  If  we  love  England  with  a  true  and  lofty 
love,  it  is  because  it  is  a  land  of  liberty ;  a  growth  of  the  military 
and  Imperial  spirit  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  some  interference 
with  our  liberties,  for,  as  we  see  by  continental  examples,  where  the 
military  role  is  most  pronounced  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  most 
cnrtailed.  A  free  people  must  resist  the  military  and  aggressive 
spirit  if  they  would  preserve  their  freedom  ;  Imperialism  and  Pro- 
tection woold  inevitably  be  followed  by  proposals,  and  perhaps 
something  more  than  proposals,  for  compulspry  military  service.  A 
man  who  declares  himself  an  Imperialist  is  out  of  place  in  free 
England :  he  should  take  himself  to  some  country  under  Imperial 
government  which  would  afford  him  a  better  and  more  fitting  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  some  Liberals,  not  wishing  to 
be  out  of  the  fashion,  should  have  yielded  to  the  tendency  of  the 
time  BO  far  as  to  call  themselves  Imperialists.  They  do  not  mean  it  \ 
what  they  mean  is  that  they  love  England  and  care  for  her  interests 
qoite  as  much  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  not  more,  and  certainly  in  a 
wiser  fashion.  But  "Liberal  Imperialist"  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  for  arbitrary  government  and  freedom  cannot  co-exist.  Let 
them  call  themselves  loyal  Englanders,  or  submit  even  to  be  called 
'*  Little  Englanders,"  rather  than  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
an  inappropriate  title.  Let  us  heap  deserved  derision  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  bastard    "Imperialism,"  rather   than   allow 
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oarseWes  to  be  carried  to  deBtraction  out  of  mere  fear  of  his  bitter 
tongne.  * 

Mr.  ChamberlaiD,  we  say,  is  the  qaestioD.  It  is  he,  more  than 
any  particalar  policy,  who  for  the  present  needs  to  be  opposed. 
Everything  else  for  the  moment  must  be  pat  on  one  side.  All  mast 
unite  in  this  one  movement  to  save  the  prosperity,  the  liberty,  the 
sanity  of  the  kingdom.  The  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  Education 
Act,  qaestions  arising  out  of  the  late  war,  Home  Bale,  the  temperance 
qaestioni  labonr  qaestions,  and  everything  which  at  other  times 
woald  demand  the  consideration  of  the  electorate ;  all  can  wait — 
bat  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot  wait  and  we  cannot  wait  until  he  is 
defeated  and  silenced.  The  Liberals,  the  Liberal  Unionists,  the 
Nonconformists,  the  Temperance  party,  the  Labour  party,  all  have 
one  clear  duty  before  them,  and  that  is  to  put  aside  for  the  present 
their  special  objects  and  any  differences  which  exist  between  them 
and  prevent  the  success  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  schemes  by  defeating 
his  supporters  at  the  polls.  When  that  is  done  other  things  can  be 
attended  to.  If  that  is  not  done  then  we  may  be  sure  that  none  of 
the  reforms  they  desire  will  be  accomplished  in'  this  generation. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  leader  to  lead.  Where  are  the  leaders  ? 
Are  they  going  to  take  it  lying  down,  or  will  they  learn  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  this  case  the  usefulness  of  hitting  back  and  hitting 
their  hardest  ?  It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  be  content  with  well- 
reasoned  discourses  on  political  economy,  or  with  the  exposure  of  some 
incorrect  statement  or  confused  statistics.  What  is  needed  is  a 
vigorous  and  unmerciful  exposure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  ends 
and  aims.  In  such  a  case  as  this  conventions  should  be  thrown  to 
the  winds,  as  he  himself  has  thrown  them,  and  he  must  be  met  on 
his  own  ground,  answered  in  his  own  style,  and  overthrown  by  his 
own  methods. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Liberals  to  lead  in  this  matter,  but  who  will 
lead  the  Liberals  ?  If  leaders  will  come  forward  they  will  not  lack 
enthusiastic  support.  They  must  make  their  personalities  felt,  for 
at  this  moment  the  old  Liberal  motto  must  be  reversed,  and  we 
want  men  not  measures.  The  measure  of  success  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  up  to  the  present  attained  in  the  propagation  of 
his  policy  is  simply  due  not  to  the  merits  of  his  cause,  but  to  his 
energy,  which  can  only  be  called  extraordinary  in  comparison  with 
the  lack  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition.  The  Opposition  is 
lamentably  tame,  and  more  energy  has  been  shown  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  than  by 
any  leader  on  the  Liberal  side.  If  the  Liberals  do  not  wake  up 
then  they  will  be  to  blame  for  all  the  evil  that  will  follow  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  succeeds. 

A  Loyal  Liberal. 


1904. 


PROTECTION  AND  THE   PROLETARIAT. 


The  sequences  of  eyenta  and  exigencies  in  party  politics  are  generally 
uncertain,  as  they  are  always  bewildering.  Only  recently  the  popu- 
lace of  these  realms  was  greatly  agitated  to  the  rant  of  patriotism 
and  prejadice,  and,  needless  to  say,  responded  noisily.  But  the 
subsequent  unmasking  of  military  blundering  and  plundering  did 
grievous  injary  to  the  cause  of  privilege,  and  the  shibboleths  of 
slaughter  are  now  inoperative  and  inefficient.  The  wordy  conjura- 
tions of  the  political  phraseologers  were  ranted  violently,  but  the 
answering  yells  of  the  raultitades  had  subsided^  and  even  the 
belated  echoes  were  scarcely  responsive.  The  bathos  of  popular 
applause  had  changed  to  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint. 
The  party  wire-pullers  became  apprehensive  of  an  impending 
catastrophe  at  the  polling  booths.  To  save  the  situation  something 
had  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily. 

Then  came  the  opportunity  of  the  master  magician.  The  recant- 
ing Badical  championed  the  cause  of  monopoly,  and  rose  buoyant  on 
the  backwash  of  class  aggrandisement.  The  nimble-witted  pro- 
tagonist of  privilege  was  resourcef  al  in  the  arts  of  casuistry  and 
canning.  The  new  apocalypse  of  Protection  was  a  certain  method 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  electorate,  and  erase  from  recollection 
the  hateful  memories  of  the  Transvaal  tragedy.  And  the  populace 
are  proverbially  volatile  in  their  political  extravagances.  No  one 
can  now  determine  what  may  be  the  ultimate  results  of  the  later 
evangel.  It  may  prove  even  more  destructive  and  discreditable,  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  affairs,  than  the  marauding  atrocities  and 
sectarian  subsidies  whose  unsavoury  particulars  the  mask  of  Protection 
is  clearly  designed  to  confuse  and  obliterate  when  exoneration 
became  absolutely  impossible.  The  advocacy  of  Protection  is  seem- 
ingly in  favour  with  certain  sections  of  the  community,  but  it  is  not 
BO  certain  that  they  will  give  effective  utterance  to  their  inclinations 
through  the  medium  of  the  ballot  box.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
if  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  populace  will  again  intrust 
their  future  economic  problems  to  the  management  and  manipula- 
tion of  factionaries  who  have,  in  times  innumerable  and  at  every 
opportunity,  deceived  them  so  shamefully  and  so  thoroughly. 

The  appeal  for  Protection  is  directed,  not  to  the  intelligence,  but 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  working  and  wage-earning  classes.     The 
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political  proeelytisers  are  trading  on  the  popular  ignorance  of 
economic  science,  and,  as  they  have  been  wonderfolly  successful  in 
other  directions,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  proletariat  will  be 
anything  less  amenable  to  flattery  and  Action  in  this  particular 
instance.  Before  finally  submitting  their  future  fate  and  fortunes 
to  the  beguiling  influences  of  blandishment  and  bribery,  however,  it 
may  be  well  for  all  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  labour  of 
hands  and  brains  for  supplying  their  necessities,  to  give  some 
extended  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  ulterior  meaning  of  this 
prophetic  panacea  for  trade  depression,  as  well  as  for  industrial  dis- 
organisation and  commercial  catastrophe.  And  when  they  have 
mastered  the  details,  if  that  be  possible,  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
where  they  have  finally  discovered  the  sources  of  all  those  benefits 
which  are  to  bless  the  burdens  of  the  toiling  masses.  Having  so 
often  before  been  beguiled  of  their  heritage  by  the  plausibility  of 
political  professions,  they  have  no  reliable  security  of  now  obtaining 
possession  by  the  imposition  of  tari£Es  that  may  prove  more  hostile 
to  their  actual  interests  than  any  article  or  art  of  foreign  importa- 
tion. Should  their  headlong  haste  in  supporting  the  meretricious 
presentment  of  economic  shams  and  traditions  precipitate  their 
future  conditions  of  existence  into  a  deeper  slough  of  slavery  and 
misery  than  even  now  obtains,  they  will  find  great  difficulties  in 
retrieving  the  errors  of  misdirected  energies  and  miscalculated 
results.  The  chains  of  bondage  are  easily  riveted,  but  it  takes  many 
hard  knocks  to  again  release  the  captive.  Mistakes  are  easily  made, 
and  sometimes  the  growing  prosperity  of  a  people  may  be  sacrificed 
in  the  endeavour  to  secure  their  rectification  and  redress.  When 
the  path  of  progress  is  deserted  for  the  glittering  mirage  of  imperial 
follies  and  expansion,  the  hope  of  humanity  is  speedily  swamped 
and  extinguished  amid  the  wild  commotions  of  blustering  ambitions 
and  insatiable  avarice. 

That  our  present  fiscal  system  is  so  perfect  as  to  be  entirely 
beyond  the  possibilities  and  the  needs  of  improvement  will  be  asserted 
by  no  intelligent  and  well-informed  individual.  That  the  only 
practical  means  of  readjustment  and  reform  must  be  sought  through 
the  medium  of  tariff*  imposts  is  neither  so  perceptible  nor  alluring  aa 
to  be  unconditionally  admitted  without  an  efibrt  at  criticism  and 
examination.  That  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  protective  or  pro- 
hibitive tariff  on  the  food-stnfls  imported  into  the  country  is 
primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  is  an  assertion  of 
such  seeming  incongruity  as  to  demand  searching  inquiry  and 
absolutely  demonstrable  evidences.  There  are  many  absurdities 
doubtless  incorporated  with  the  existing  methods  of  procuring  the 
revenue,  and  there  are  numerous  fallacies  undeniably  associated  with 
the  popular  conceptions  of  Free  Trade.  But  it  will  be  well  for  those 
most  intimately  affected  to  give  pause  before  intrusting  their  means 
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of  existence  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Protection,  which 
would  assuredly  become  an  instrument  of  coercion  in  the  power  of 
those  whose  personal  interests  demand  the  perpetuation  of  privilege 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  toiling  masses.  It  has  been  so  used 
before,  and  the  capitalists  have  every  confidence  that  it  may  again 
be  employed,  with  great  satisfaction,  in  the  same  compulsive  manner. 
But  these  are  not  the  reasons  advanced  and  advocated  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  proletariat  for  the  immediate  application  of  the  instru- 
ment of  appropriation.  Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual  deficiencies 
of  the  people,  there .  is  no  denying  that  the  practical  politician  is 
generally  intelligent  enough  to  better  the  opportunity  where  his  own 
personal  and  class  interests  are  concerned.  To  carry  the  scheme 
succesbfuUy  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  popular  vote,  and  conse- 
quently workiog-class  susceptibilities  aad  suspicions  are  stimulated 
to  the  utmost  possible  voting  power.  The  disfranchised  citizen  may 
Bufier  many  unmerited  indignities,  and  shriek  to  the  heavens  in  his 
despair,  but  the  oracles  are  unresponsive  to  his  agitation  and  agony. 
The  ambitions  political  adventurers,  haviog  nothing  to  fear,  or 
expect,  from  his  action  at  election  times,  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  intention  of  giving  audience  to  his  tale  of  black  injustice 
and  social  miseries  endured. 

Presumptive  Free  Traders,  in  their  writings  and  speeches,  formu- 
late their  arguments  against  restriction  as  if  absolute  freedom  of 
import  was  already  inaugurated  and  operative.  But  that  is  an  utter 
misstatement  and  misconception  of  the  case.  Certain  imported 
goods  are  heavily  taxed  for  the  procuration  of  revenue  tariff*:),  and 
the  later  proposals  are  simply  an  appeal  for  their  extension  to  those 
other  commodities  which  are  more  particularly  indigenous  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  coontry.  This  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
labourer,  ho«?ever,  but  of  the  land-holding  and  capitalistic  classes. 
The  main  inducement  held  out  to  the  wage-earning  people,  for 
obtaining  their  assent  and  assistance  to  the  impost  of  food  taxes,  is 
the  alluring  prospect  that  such  will  be  instrumental  in  securing  an 
increase  and  continuity  of  employment.  The  assumption  is  entirely 
based  upon  an  egregious  fallacy  or  a  wilful  deception.  Wages  and 
employment  alike  are  dependent  upon  other  and  internal  economic 
conditions.  Toe  natural  resources  and  wealth  of  a  country,  the 
magnitude  and  superfluity  of  the  labour  supply,  the  compulsive 
power  of  determining  the  conditions  of  existence  possessed  by  the 
proletariat,  and  numerous  other  social  considerations  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  and  apart  from  the  instrument  of  restriction  on  imports. 
The  policy  of  Protection,  however,  is  pleasing  to  the  privileged  by 
the  expectation  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  might  be  the 
means  of  afifordiog  greater  effective  compulsive  powers  to  the 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  in  subjecting  to  their  dictates  and 
demands,  the  necessary  dependents  of  production — the  slaves  of 
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factory  and  field  and  workshop.  And  that,  surely,  is  scarcely  an 
expectation  agreeable  to  the  proletariat. 

While  the  masses  of  the  people  are  befogged  in  the  conflicting 
assertions  of  the  rival  parties,  it  is  ever  more  evident  that  it  is 
neither  the  intentions,  nor  in  the  interests,  of  either  faction  to 
sopply  a  plain  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  case.  The 
ambitions  of  the  professional  politicians  are  otherwise  directed  than 
to  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  wage-earners,  who  are  solely 
regarded  as  the  indispensable  nuisances  by  which  the  class  economists 
hope  to  achieve  their  purposes,  and  emerge  triumphant  from  the 
issues  of  the  contest. 

It  is  popularly  supposed,  and  industriously  promulgated,  that  the 
old  Corn  Laws  were  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  the 
food-stuffs  of  the  people.  That  is  only  partly  correct.  It  is  an  im- 
perfect statement  of  the  truth  as  affected  by  times  and  circumstances. 
Many  things  have  transpired  to  cheapen  the  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  since  the  repeal  of  the  food  tax.  The  native  soil  was 
capable  of  producing  only  a  certain  proportion  of  food  and  fodder, 
and  there  were  insuperable  limitations  to  the  intensity  of  production. 
The  great  corn-producing  countries  of  the  world,  at  that  time,  were 
neither  competent  nor  available  for  exportation  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  British  people.  They  were  not  then  so  extensively 
cultivated,  nor  were  the  means  of  transport  nearly  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  intervention  of  steam  has  greatly  surpassed  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  old  sailing  ships.  Free  Trade  in  corn 
certainly  failed  to  immediately  reduce  the  price  of  bread  commodities. 
It  was  the  increasing  magnitude  of  international  steam  shipping  that 
accomplished  that  good  result.  Still  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
expectation  of  more  open  markets,  as  the  result  of  Free  Trade, 
stimulated  the  other  nations  to  increase  and  intensify  the  cultivation 
of  grain.  Without  the  prospect  of  profitably  disposing  of  the  com- 
modity there  appears  little  inducement  for  the  labour  of  cultivation. 
Prohibitive  restrictions  have  undoubtedly  the  tendency  to  curtail 
production,  beyond  the  home  supply,  in  certain  directions,  but  not 
alwayp.  The  commodity  that  cannot  be  produced  at  home  in 
sufiicient  quantities  must  be  procured  from  abroad,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  consumer,  rather  than  the  restrictive  tariff,  will  regulate  the 
supply.  And  that  surely  supplies  an  argument,  convincing  enough, 
for  the  wage- earners  to  withstand  the  fallacious  statements  promul- 
gated in  the  advocacy  of  Protection. 

Corn  became  cheap  because  the  United  States  and  other  agricul- 
tural countries  were  made  more  available  to  British  markets  by 
extended  railway  communication  and  ocean  traffic.  Machinery  of 
all  kinds  was  invented  to  make  possible  and  profitable  the  cultivation 
of  what  had  previously  been  waste  and  prairie  land.  Since  then 
more  corn  from  abroad  has  been  pouring  incessantly  and  ever  more 
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cheaply  into  British  ports.  Cheaper  and  more  plentifallyi  say  the 
Protectionists,  than  what  it  can  be  caltivated^  in  this  country.  If 
true  the  allegation  only  afiords  an  additional  inducement  for  the 
people  to  preserve  intact  the  opportunities  of  procuring  cheap  and 
wholesome  food,  whatever  other  methods  may  be  adopted  for  raising 
the  necessary  revenue.  But  is  the  statement  true  in  its  entirety — 
and  if  so^what  are  the  contributary  causes  to  a  state  of  affairs 
where  the  foreigners  can  supply  cheaper,  even  with  the  additional 
cost  of  transport,  than  can  be  grown  in  this  country  ?  Simply  and 
solely  because  the  burden  of  landlordism  in  Britain  is  greater  than 
the  recuperative  fertility  of  the  soil  can  supply  and  subdue.  The 
stupid  appropriation  and  exploitation  of  the  soil  for  profit,  and 
individual  accumulation  of  wealth  instead  of  for  use,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  persistent  failure  and  backward  state  of  British 
agriculture.  Of  course  other  things  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
climatic  conditions  certainly  are  of  importance  in  the  final  results. 
But  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  determining  that  the  greater 
detriment  to  agricultural  success  in  this  country  is  the  incubus  of 
landlordism,  and  antiquated  agrarian  restrictions.  Agricultural 
enterprise  is  made  oppressive  by  reason  of  the  innumerable 
paraeitical  influences  that  exist  upon  the  produce  without  contribu- 
ting in  any  fashion  to  the  means  of  production.  The  landholders, 
to  maintain  an  artificial  expansion  of  income,  will  resort  to  methods 
that  are  inimical  to  the  better  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
populace.  For  the  inflation  of  rents  and  revenues  they  will, 
regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  community,  withdraw  the  arable  soil 
from  cultivation  when  its  occupation  for  game  preserving  is  more 
profitable  and  less  troublesome.  The  gratification  of  their  private 
and  personal  interests  may  be  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Pro- 
letariat, but  the  authoritative  exponents  of  orthodox  political 
economy  are  quite  complacent  over  the  iniquitous  proceedings.  The 
perfection  of  the  preposterous  social  system  shall  be  exhibited  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  masses  for  the  prosperity  of  the  classes.  But  it 
is  for  the  further  aggrandisement  of  the  potential  landlords  and 
capitalists  that  the  proletariat  is  invited  to  barter  his  supply  of  cheap 
bread,  and  tax  his  mess  of  porridge. 

The  prohibition  of  imported  grain  will  scarely  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  any  country ;  but  it  will  undeniably  enhance  the  price 
of  the  native  grown  commodity,  and  thus  put  more  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlordo  and  their  satellites.  That  increase  must 
always  come  from  the  industry  of  the  consumers  who  are  also  con- 
tributing the  labour  of  production.  The  ultimate  appropriation  of 
the  spoil,  by  the  usury  of  rent  and  revenue,  is  an  absolute  certainty. 
Yet,  for  purposes  of  propagandism,  the  advocates  of  Protection  in 
their  speeches  and  pamphleteering,  refer  to  the  prospective  enhance- 
ment  in  prices  as  a  blessed  boon  to  the  working  classes.     They 
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almost  allege  that  the  impost  will  increase  the  fecundity  of  the  soil, 
and  they  certainly  do  assert  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  secnring 
remunerative  and  steady  employment.  If  only  the  authorities  were 
reliable,  the  prospect  would  be  most  alluring.  It  is  always  to  the 
advantage  of  the  proletariat  to  secure  a  fair  bargain  for  themselves, 
and  more  especially  for  their  children.  Any  proposal  that  offers  a 
satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  some  security 
for  the  means  of  producing  the  commodities  of  existence,  shall  be 
deserving  of  every  consideration.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
trade  of  a  country  be  Free  or  Fair,  if  all  the  inhabitants  are 
prosperous  and  well  supplied  with  the  means  and  materials  of 
happiness,  and  where  the  sources  of  supply  are  available  always  and 
abundant.  Presently  there  is  much  cause  for  complaint,  and 
the  economic  conditions  under  which  the  populace  labour,  and 
also  starve,  are  unfair  and  disastrous.  In  spite  of  the  special 
and  specious  pleading  of  Free  Traders,  and  the  meretricious 
manoeuvring  and  magniloquence  of  Protectionists,  the  scientific 
experimenter  in  social  economy  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  real 
benefits  and  actual  prosperity  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
peting nostrums  of  either  faction.  The  partialities  of  Protection  as 
well  as  the  fallacious  expectations  of  an  imperfect  development  of 
free  importation,  have  all  been  tried,  and  so  far  as  the  actual 
economic  emancipation  of  the  proletariat  is  concerned,  equally  found 
awanting  in  the  elements  of  success.  The  failure  of  so-called  Free 
Trade  to  permanently  improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers  is 
observable  in  the  miserable  means  of  employment,  and  disastrous 
destitution  at  home,  while  the  impotence  of  Protection  to  remedy 
the  evils  is  everywhere  in  evidence  abroad,  in  the  protectionist 
countries  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  If  the  sjstem  of 
protective  tariffs  fails  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  aspirations  and  the 
needs  of  the  workers  in  the  States,  where  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country  is  still  subject  to  development,  there  is  little  to  be  expected 
from  its  operations  in  the  British  Islands,  where  the  resources  are 
limited,  and  in  several  instances  seemingly  exhausted.  The  plain 
fact  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  appellants  for  Protection  are  in 
no  instance  or  particular  desirous  of  serving  the  interests  of  the 
wage-earning  populace.  Stripped  of  all  rhetorical  verbiage  and 
sonorous  inanities,  the  protective  propaganda  resolves  itself  into  a 
barefaced  endeavour  to  mystify  the  masses  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  rents  of  the  land- 
lords. The  powers  of  the  political  Juggernaut  are  invoked  to  per- 
petuate the  slavery  of  the  toiling  multitudes. 

Protectionists  are  more  witty  than  wise  in  referring  with  sneering 
superficiality  to  the  discredited  Free  Trade  theories  of  sixty  years 
ago.  Actual  freedom  of  import  has  never  been  in  existence,  and  it 
is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  these  realms 
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have  been  greatly  hindered  and  heavily  hampered  by  existing  tariff 
restrictions  and  the  immense  multitude  of  non-productive  officials 
maintained  for  purposes  of  collection  and  espionage.  The  further 
extension  of  the  pernicious  methods  of  taxation  is  only  likely  to 
aggravate  the  evils  already  excessive  and  seemingly  inseparable 
from  the  system.  With  the  experiences  and  the  evidences  that  are 
everywhere  available,  it  is  ridiculous  for  the  Protectionists  to  pretend 
that  their  policy  is  progressive  and  benevolent.  It  is  probably  a 
little  less  reactionary  than  the  employment  of  marauding  expeditions 
and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  for  sectarian  education.  It  is  retrogressive 
enough,  though,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  plutocracy  in  dictating 
the  prices  of  commodity  and  the  profits  of  manufacture  with  the 
terms  of  employment.  The  populace  will  be  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  the  spoiler  and  easily  starved  into  submission.  There  is  some- 
thiog  alarming  in  the  aspects  and  nature  of  the  restrictive  progrees 
which  the  protsigonists  of  class  Protection  would  willingly  introduce 
to  the  favour  of  the  enfranchised  public.  With  the  practical  poli- 
tician the  opinions  or  the  necessities  of  the  person  without  a  vote 
are  of  no  consideration  in  the  contract. 

It  might  be  of  some  service  to  their  actual  prosperity  if  the 
proletariat,  before  allowing  excitement  to  master  a  meagre  intelli- 
gence, would  searchingly  survey  the  past  conduct  of  either  orthodox 
political  party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  that  is  really 
essential  to  actual  economic  reform  in  the  nostrums  of  the  conven- 
tional practitioners.  Free  Traders  in  general  have  nothing  better 
to  offer  than  the  CDutinuance  of  existing  economic  conditions,  which 
are  certainly  far  from  being  satisfactory,  while  the  Protectionists 
are  desirous  of  dragging  the  populace  backward  to  the  social  slavery 
and  proletarian  servitude  of  the  darker  ages.  Nowhere  in  the 
partisan  diatribes  and  discussions  are  the  fundamental  elements  of 
progress  and  prosperity  perceptible.  The  past  procedure  of  the  two 
dominating  political  factions  has  fully  demonstrated  the  disinclina- 
tion or  the  impotence  of  either  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  establish  the  distribution  of  justice.  Certain  political  anomalies, 
of  scanty  consequence,  may  have  been  ostentatiously  altered  and 
tinkered,  but  the  tremendous  diseases  of  social  partiality  and 
economic  slavery  remain  as  strong  and  tyrannous  as  ever  they  did 
nnder  the  most  irresponsible  and  corrupting  oligarchies  that  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed. 

There  are  economic  grievances  innumerable,  grinding  to  destruc- 
tion and  despair  the  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  of  the  stupidly 
patient  people.  Economic  reform  in  the  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  are  desirable  and  imperative.  It  is  equally  important 
that  they  shall  be  expedited  in  the  direction  of  restitution  of  class 
appropriated  commodity,  a  general  distribution  of  social  privileges, 
and    the  equalisation  of   opportunity  for  acquiring  the  desirable 
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amenities  and  intellectual  accomplishments  that  make  existence 
desirable  and  possible.  Otherwise  the  party  pretensions  to  pro- 
gressive intentions  are  spurious  and  the  tinkering  with  the  tariffs 
an  iniquitous  deception.  The  aid  of  the  working  classes  has  been 
inyoked,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  witness  the  pliability  with  which  they 
bend  their  backs  that  the  adventurers  in  political  insincerity  may 
leap  into  affluence  and  power.  There  is  much  popolar  ignorance 
on  all  economic  questions,  and  only  the  specialists  in  scientific 
sociology  have  mastered  the  harrowing  details  of  industrial  and 
commercial  exploitation.  The  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  economic, 
bondage  of  the  proletariat  is  still  too  secure  to  permit  their  escap- 
ing from  the  thraldom  of  custom  and  condition  that  sits  so  heavily 
in  the  path  of  promise  and  blights  the  fairer  aspirations.  The 
plague  of  political  debauchery  has  been  the  corrupting  influence  in 
every  endeavour  at  reform  as  in  all  emancipatory  efforts.  When 
the  social  and  economic  systems  are  established  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples there  will  remain  no  further  opportunities  for  peddling 
palliatives  and  dreary  discursiveness  on  fiscal  absurdities,  that  are 
always  fallacious  when  they  escape  being  fraudulent.  But  it  is 
painfully  apparent  that  the  proletariat  have  yet  to  acquire  the  art 
of  learning  wisdom  from  experience. 

Many  circumstacces  and  conditions  have  changed  greatly  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  year  1848,  but  the  mieerable 
servitude  and  pauperisation  of  the  multitudes  have  remained  the 
same.  Their  perpetual  indigence  and  infirmity  of  purpose  have  per- 
sistently contributed  to  the  triumph?,  and  testified  to  the  efficacy,  o£ 
orthodox  political  economy,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  any 
deviations  from  the  previous  standards  of  starvation  have  been  in 
only  retrogressive  directions.  The  excess  of  poverty,  however,  is 
mostly  stationary  and  persistent.  It  is  amply  proved  by  experience 
that  our  methods  of  production  and  distribution  are  antiquated  and 
out  of  date,  but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  mere  Protection 
will  resolve  the  persistent  social  problems  and  Eupply  the  require- 
ments of  the  community.  There  is  a  sure  remedy  in  Ecientific 
sociology  for  existing  disorganisation  and  destitution,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  it  drastically  if  things  are  to  be  prevented  from 
slipping  from  bad  to  worse.  But  the  universal  panacea  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  from  a  deliberate  retrogression  on  the  track  of  Time 
for  the  reimposition  of  a  system  which  was  condemned  by  past  expe- 
rience and  discarded  for  human  necessities.  As  well  return  at  once 
to  the  dismal  domination  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  satisfy  the  inve- 
terate malignancy  of  those  parasitical  interests  and  individuals  who 
are  almost  happy  in  witnessing  the  misfortune  of  others,  and 
certainly  prosperous  in  the  spoliation,  and  consequent  degradation,  of 
the  proletariat.  The  call  has  been  assiduously  as  insidiously 
addressed  to  the  enfranchised  working  classes,  and  it  now  remains 
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to  be  seen  how  they  will  accept  the  eitaation  and  improve  their 
immediate  opportanities.  They  may  insist  npon  obtaining,  and 
thas  be  saccessfnl  in  secaring,  some  real  reform  and  economic 
readjustment,  bat  it  is  jast  as  likely  that  they  will  be  oyercome  by 
the  fantastic  splendoara  of  a  spurious  Imperialism,  and  once  again 
exhibit  their  traditional  incapacity  for  progressive  exertion.  The 
taint  of  slavish  credulity  seems  to  remain  ineradicable  and  inherent 
in  the  progeny  of  helotism,  and  the  near  future  may  witness  the 
British  proletariat  votiog  vaingloriously  for  the  imposition  of  Food 
Taxes,  for  the  protection  of  unjust  prerogatives,  and  for  the  further 
aggrandisement  of  those  privileged  classes  who  already  live  luxu- 
riously on  the  industry  of  the  proletariat,  without  contributing  a 
single  useful  auxiliary  to  the  labour  of  production. 

The  anxiety  of  the  practical  politician  is  greatly  exercised  over 
the  question  of  disappearing  industries  and  decaying  exports.  No 
industry  which  is  producing  commodity  that  is  useful  to  the  wants 
of  the  community  is  ever  likely  to  disappear  unless  hampered  by 
artificial  restrictions.  Those  manufacturing  only  useless  articles  for 
profit  are  the  death  traps  of  industry,  and  are  deserving  of  no 
farther  consideration  than  the  effort  at  their  early  extinction.  The 
export  trade  of  the  country  has  hitherto  been  the  speculative  sport 
of  stockjobbers,  the  brigandage  of  bondholders,  the  inflation  of 
prices,  and  the  maintenance  of  artificial  values,  for  the  enrichment 
of  capitalists,  manufacturers,  and  speculators  generally.  Indeed, 
these  traders,  under  a  policy  of  insurance,  would  cheerfully  export 
every  grain  of  corn  from  the  country  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  if  the 
transaction  could  only  be  accomplished  in  perfect  safety.  The  com- 
munity might  be  starving  for  lack  of  the  food-stuff,  but  the  results, 
if  relieved  of  the  penalties  of  detection,  would  be  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  enterprising  exporters.  While  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  traders  are  directed  always  to  profit  sharing,  and  only  accidentally 
to  hnman  wellbeing,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  strengthen  the 
instmment  of  coercion  and  control.  While  there  are  multitudes  at 
home  in  great  and  grooving  necessity  for  the  commoditiep,  for  which 
we  are  assured  there  is  no  remunerative  market  abroad,  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  ports  closed  against  their  exportation  until 
the  home  requirements  are  properly  supplied.  Thus  at  our  own 
doors  will  be  discovered  new  and  very  profitable  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  those  manufactures  and  produce,  which  the  foreigners 
say  they  have  in  plenty,  and  of  which  the  British  proletariat  are 
shamefully  deficient.  The  question  of  overproduction  will  be 
settled  at  once  and  for  ever,  by  the  discovery  that  the  industry  of 
the  country  has  been  suffering  seriously  from  under  consumption 
send  improper  distribution.  While  the  streets  of  every  city  in 
Christendom  are  swarming  with  the  waifs  and  strays  of  homeless, 
Btanring  humanity  it  is  folly  and  fraud  to  beguile  the  toiling  masses 
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with  the  fallacious  statistics  of  excessiye  accumulatioD,  and  fairy  tales 
of  protective  progress  and  prosperity. 

Neither  in  a  partial  system  of  Free  Trade  nor  in  Protection  will 
be  found  the  perpetual  Penny  of  Pases  to  fill  the  empty  pockets  of 
the  dispossessed  multitudes.  Even  the  magical  wand  of  the  practical 
politician  can  scarcely  conjure  very  satisfactory  results  by  objection- 
able methods  from  vicious  systems.  While  the  land  and  other 
natural  sources  of  supply  of  the  country  are  in  the  absolute  posses- 
sion of  a  few  favoured  individuals  it  will  be  impossible  for  even  the 
honester  politicians^  with  the  very  best  intentions,  to  lighten  the 
bondage  and  the  burdens  of  the  toiling  millions.  The  masses  of 
the  populace  must  first  recover  the  mastery  of  the  raw  materials 
and  the  soil  which  produces  them.  And  the  social  problems  never 
will  be  solved  by  any  stupid  endeavour  to  restrict  the  sources  of 
increase  and  supply.  It  is  shameful  to  speak  of  over-production 
while  the  necessities  of  the  people  are  so  great  and  growing.  The 
increase  of  population  is  multiplying  the  mouths  to  be  fed  and  the 
bodies  to  be  covered,  and  even  now  the  populace  is  incapable  of 
properly  organising  its  energies  to  the  extent  of  finding  steady  and 
remunerative  employment  that  ensures  a  sufficiency  of  subsistence. 
And  it  is  proposed  to  accommodate  the  deficiencies  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  the  necessaries  of  existence. 

The  piivileged  and  property-possessing  classes  will  probably 
benefit  by  Protection  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  proves  doubly  disastrons 
to  the  proletariat.  Their  destinies  are  separate  and  distinct,  as  their 
interests  are  always  inimical  and  conflicting.  It  were  well  for  the 
country  that  some  compulsive  power  should  be  available  in  the  col- 
tivation  of  the  soil  and  the  distribution  for  conEumption  of  the 
produce.  It  is  desirable  that  every  single  individual  shall,  in  some 
fashion,  contribute  of  his  intelligence  and  industry  to  the  necessary 
and  useful  advantages  of  the  community.  Before  relapsing  into  the 
frenzy  of  the  protective  fever  let  the  workers  first  secure  some  tan- 
gible interest  in  the  economic  system.  Somethiog  really  deserving 
preservation  when  shorn  of  shame  and  sham.  The  conversion  and 
clothing  of  the  aboriginals  of  distant  countries  are  splendid  subjects 
for  theoretical  inflation,  but  the  actual  comforts  and  conditions  of 
the  heathen  at  home  are  really  more  appropriate  to  the  mission  of 
humanitarian  endeavour,  as  they  are  also  clamorous  for  immediate 
and  every  attention. 

James  Dowman. 


I904< 


AN  IMPOSSIBLE   PREMIER. 


The  pretensions  of  some  statesmen  to  the  attribute  of  infallibility 
give  them,  in  the  opinion  of  their  admirers^  a  sufficient  claim  to  be 
considered  completely  and  absolately  abo^e  the  suspicion  of  error 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  At  all  events,  we  have  it  on 
the  personal  authority  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  he  believes  implicitly 
in  his  own  infallibility ;  for  have  we  not  got  on  record  his  famous 
dictum  :  '^  What  I  have  said  I  have  said  ?  "  Still,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  some  sceptical  people  may  be  found  who  hesitate  to 
believe  either  in  his  absolute  perfection  of  judgment  or  in  his 
impeccability.  As,  however,  an  hypothesis  is  involved  in  the 
question,  and  it  would  be  injudicious  to  leave  so  important  a  matter 
in  doubt,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  to  inquire  into  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  claim  to  infallibility  and  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  reats.  It  will  serve  admirably,  as  an 
exemplar,  to  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding and  leading  up  to  the  South  African  War.  It  is  very 
generally  believed  this  war  was  a  product  of  Machiavelism, 
the  cult  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  it  was  promoted  and  carried 
through  for  the  nefarious  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Transvaal,  with  its  rich  gold  and  diamond  mines  and  extensive 
territories.  James  Anthony  Froude,  a  competent  authority,  pro- 
nounced the  seizure  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  fields  as  *'  perhaps 
the  most  discreditable  incident  in  British  Colonial  history  " ;  but 
that  act  has  been  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  seizure  and 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  late 
Colonial  Secretary  was  the  presiding  spirit,  the  deus  ex  machiTia 
who  engineered  and  set  the  complicated  machinery  in  motion,  using 
all  the  financial  resources,  all  the  military  strength,  and,  where 
possible,  the  naval  resources  of  Great  Britain  to  accomplish  his 
ends ;  while  the  people  of  the  violated  Republics,  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  fought  fiercely  bravely  and  skilfully  to 
retain  their  property  and  rights ;  but  they  were  overpowered  and 
overwhelmed  by  numbers. 

Opinions  have  varied  much  as  to  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  conflict  The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  believing  no 
doubt  he  was  giving  a  good  legal  opinion  on  the  subject,  referred  to 
the  war  in  a  contemptuous  manner  as  ''  a  sort  of  a  war."  A  scarcely 
less  eminent  authority,  at  lea&t  on  such  a  subject,  Sir  Conan  Doyle, 
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who  was  there  iq  the  midst  of  it,  ia  a  volnme  of  seven  hondred 
thrilliDg  pages,  takes  an  exactly  opposite  view  and  calls  it  The  Great 
Boer  War.  Anyhow,  it  was  a  war  in  which  two  hnndred  and  fifty 
thoQsand  British  soldiers  were  pitted  against  forty  thousand  Datch 
farmers.  It  was  a  war  that  cost  England  two  hnndred  and  fifty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  valuable  lives, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  irreparable  loss  of  military  prestige,  through 
the  many  disastrous  defeats  inflicted  by  the  Boers  upon  the  British 
armies  in  battle.  All  of  the  aforesaid  sceptical  imbeciles  still 
persist  in  believing  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  was  not  as  innocent 
in  the  matter  of  the  Jameson  Raid — ^the  precursor  of  "  The  Great 
Boer  War  " — as  he,  at  the  time,  professed  or  pretended  to  be.  All 
of  these  same  people  believe  that  when  the  raid  collapsed  he  nursed^ 
and  fed,  and  fanned,  and  kept  alive  the  d^ing  embers  of  that 
piratical  expedition  until  they  eventually  blazed  out  into  the  most 
terrible  conflagration  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  could  serve 
no  purpose,  and  would  not  be  within  the  possibilities  of  a  magazine 
article,  to  attempt  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  conflict  that  lasted 
for  nearly  three  years.  Numerous  competent  writers  on  both  sides, 
from  De  Wet  on  the  one  to  Sir  Gonan  Doyle  on  the  other,  have 
pretty  well  exhausted  the  subject.  And  then  we  have  had  the  sad 
recital  of  Miss  Emily  Hobhouse,  the  generous  and  philanthropic 
Englishwoman,  who  in  her  book,  The  Brunt  of  the  War  and  where 
it  Felly  tells  the  pitiful  story  of  the  concentration  camps.  A  noble- 
hearted  lady  who,  going  out  a  second  time  to  South  Africa,  to 
bring  comfort  and  succour  to  the  wretched  victims  upon  whom  the 
brunt  of  the  war  fell — the  Boer  women  and  children  who  had  been 
remorselessly  driven  from  their  homes  into  the  concentration  camps 
— was  refused  permission  to  land  and  was  sent  back  again  across 
the  six  or  seven  thousand  miles  of  ocean  she  had  just  traversed  on 
her  mission  of  mercy.  The  treatment  she  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government  is  another  instance  of  the  merciless  spirit  of  the 
period.  The  iniquity  of  this  teriible  war  was  discovered  when  too 
late.  A  colossal  crime  was  committed,  but,  with  characteristic 
audacity,  the  Colonial  Secretary  tries  to  brazen  out  the  infamy,  for, 
when  honest  English  members  deplored  the  horrible  atrocities  per- 
petrated under  the  British  flag,  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  4,  1902 :  *'  Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  had  there  ever  been  such  a  gigantic  effort  made  by  any  nation 
to  minimise  the  horrors  of  war." 

It  thus  comes  about  that  the  existing  situation  and  the  action  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  now  proposing  to  put  a  tax  upon  the  food  of 
the  people  to  help  to  pay  the  enormous  bill  have  to  be  considered, 
and  cognisance  taken  of  the  frantic  attempts  of  pinchbeck,  or 
Brummagem,  statesmanship  to  mystify  and  mislead  the  English 
nation.     (It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those 
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who  are  not  versed  in^the  polyparous  products  of  Brammagem,  that 
pinchbeck  is  a  Imse  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  which  so 
closely  resembles  real  gold,  in  appearance,  as  to  deceive  even  many 
knowledgable  people.)  Well,  the  murder  is  oat  at  last !  The  public 
have  for  some  time  had  before  them  the  Report  of  the  War  Commis- 
sioners. Now,  as  we  know  from  a  great  many  sources,  this  Report 
tells  only  part,  and  not  the  worst  part,  of  the  story  ;  nevertheless, 
read  in  connection  with  previous  papers,  and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  "  Correspondence  relating  to  Affairs  in  the  South  African 
Republic  (in  continuation  of  [C.  7933]  February  1896)/'  it  dis- 
closes quite  sufficient  to  confound  and  put  to  shame  all  who  were 
concerned  in  forcing  the  gallant  Boers  into  an  unequal  contest  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Report,  which  extends  to  over  two  thousand 
folio  pages  (evidence  and  appendices  included),  gives  a  clear  insight 
into  what  has  been  done  in  South  Africa  by  the  Colonial  Office,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Machiavelli  of  that  department.  ''  The 
morally  emancipated  statesman — the  statesman  who,  when  circum- 
stances drive  him  to  cruelty,  rapacity,  breach  of  faith,  falsehood, 
will  not  waver  and  whine  about  the  '  painful  necessity/  but,  with 
simple  decision  unhampered  by  scruples,  take  the  course  that  leads 
straightest  to  the  end  he  has  in  view."  ^ 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  when,  or  where,  or  how  the  South 
African  War  originated  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  who  was 
privy  to  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
wasted  expenditure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling — hard- 
earned  money  wrung,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  wage-earners  of 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?  Who  is  responsible 
for  the  murderous,  disgraceful,  and  cowardly  onslaught  made  by 
England,  a  powerful  nation,  upon  Boerland,  a  weak  one  ?  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  farm  burnings,  the  wholesale  devastation  of  the 
land,  the  destruction  of  the  homes  of  the  people  ;  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  sacrificed  in  a  gigantic  predatory  expedition, 
whose  aim  was  conquest,  extension  of  empire,  and  the  acquisition  of 
rich  gold  and  diamond  mines  ?  Who  is  primarily  responsible  for 
all  the  horrors  of  the  concentration  camps,  for  the  slow  starvation 
in  them  of  twenty  thousand  women  and  children  on  half-rations  ? 
Who,  if  not  the  man  whose  hands  are  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  not  only  of  the  slaughtered  Boers,  but  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  own  countrymen  who  were  sent  at  his 
instance  to  die  in  an  unjust  cause,  and  whose  bones  strew  the 
wilderness,  far  from  their  native  land.      It  is  written  : 

^'  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  should  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time."  ' 

1  Sidgwick,  Praetieal  Ethic9,  p.  67.  '  Longfellow. 
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Well,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  left  his  **  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time,"  and  also  of  the  South  African  desert ;  but  his  "  spoor " — 
which  is  South  African  for  the  wild  beasts'  tracks  on  the  sand — 
is  red  with  the  blood  of  brave  men  who  died  in  an  unholy  cause ;  the 
prosecution  of  a  piratical  war  in  a  foreign  region,  six  or  seven  thousand 
miles  distant  from  their  own  country ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Boers  died  upon  their  own  soil,  fighting  in  '*  the  holiest  cause 
that  tongue  or  sword  of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gained,"  the  defence  of 
their  native  land,  of  their  hearths  and  homes,  their  wives  and 
children,  their  liberties  and  their  lives. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  terrible  outcry  all  over  England  when  a 
savage  potentate  in  South  Africa  gave  it  as  a  reason  for  invading 
the  territories  of  a  neighbour  that  '^  his  youug  men  wanted  to  wash 
their  spears,"  or,  to  put  it  in  civilised  language,  ''flesh  their  maiden 
swords."  It  is  quite  arguable  that  the  reason  given  by  the  dusky 
barbarian  for  his  murderous  raid — 1  forget  whether  it  was  Dinizula, 
Ketchwayo,  Langalleballele,  or  some  other  unconscioas  disciple  of 
Machiavelli — was  quite  as  good  and  as  justifiable  as  if  he,  in  the 
fall  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  with  all  the  advantages  civilisation, 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  of 
ethical  science,  could  give  him,  had  said  : 

**  There  are  precious  diamond-  and  gold-mines,  and  great  tracts  of  valuable 
land  in  that  country,  and  I  want  to  take  possession  of  them.  The  gold- 
and  diamond-mines  are  my  main  object.  The  laud  I  require  as  a  *  dump- 
ing ground  '  for  a  multitude  of  predatory  adventurers  called  Uitlanders, 
who  at  present  give  me  much  anxiety  and  trouble.  I  also  expect  great 
advantages  to  accrue  to  myself  in  avaiiety  of  ways  more  easily  understood 
than  expressed  ;  but  these  latter,  being  of  a  private  and  personal  character, 
I  don't  feel  called  upon  to  enter  minutely  into  them,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
the  sincerity  of  my  motives  might  be  doubted  and  my  actions  be  misunder- 
stood." 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  who  brought  on  the  war,  and 
who  now  tries  to  frighten  the  Englhh  workman  and  to  save  his  own 
skin,  by  unfurling  the  black  flag — death's  head,  cross-bones  and  all — 
the  pirate  flag  of  '*  Protection,"  the  emblem  of  death  to  honest  wage- 
earners,  for  as  surely  as  the  policy  of  Bright  and  Cobden,  Gladstone 
and  Peel,  is  reversed,  so  sorely  will  destitution  and  hunger  find  their 
way  into  the  homes  of  English  working  men.  Yes,  the  black  flag  is 
again  flung  oat  to  the  breeze,  but,  this  time,  it  floats  not  over  South 
Africa  and  the  devastated  homes  of  her  people,  but  over  England, 
as  a  menace  to  the  homes  and  lives  of  English  workmen.  The 
situation  stands  thus  :  The  late  Colonial  Secretary  having,  to  nse  a 
common  phrase,  '^  put  his  foot  in  it "  in  South  Africa,  has  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  ''  do  something,"  and  that  something  an  inconceivably 
desperate  venture,  to  try  and  divert  public  attention  from  his  acts 
of  "  conscious  brigandage."  How  is  the  attempt  made  ?  Joseph  has, 
for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  turned  his  reversible  coat  of  many  colours. 
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He  has  again  eaten  his  own  words,  and  apparently  with  mnch  relish ; 
bnt  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  meal  will  agree  with  him.  There 
is  a  proverb  abont  a  certain  pitcher  that  went  many  times  to  the 
well,  bat  got  broken  at  last.  He  has  beaten  all  hie  past  records  in 
political  profligacy  and  apostacy.  The  familiar  saying  abont  *'  draw- 
ing a  red  herring  across  the  trail "  is  not  sofficiently  expressive  to 
be  nsed  here.  The  scent  of  the  blood,  shed  in  Sonth  Africa,  cannot 
be  so  easily  concealed.  The  metaphor  of  the  octopus  is  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  the  red  herring.  Yarions  are  the  aliases 
of  this  phenomenal  monster — sepia  officinalis  is  its  zoological  designa- 
tion. It  is  also  known  as  the  cnttle-fish,  and  the  sqnid,  and  might 
very  well  have  been  called  the  devil-fish,  from  its  repulsive  aspect 
and  its  prodigions  powers  of  concealment  and  deception.  It  has 
many  snake-like  tentacles  or  feelers,  some  longer  than  others,  foal, 
slimy  arms,  provided  with  what  are  called  cnpales,  or  sucking-cnps, 
by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  bodies  upon  which  it  preys,  and 
consumes  them  for  its  own  nutriment.  To  be  caught  in  the  embraces 
of  the  octopus  means  death.  Its  insatiable  maw  is  like  that  of  the 
South  African  ostrich,  which  can  swallow  anything  that  comes  in 
its  way,  from  screws  to  scrap  iroo,  and  live  and  thrive  upon  the 
fare.  But  there  is  another  carious  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary 
creature,  a  special  provision  of  Nature  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  in 
its  interior  an  ink  bag  which  it  can  empty  out  at  will,  blackening 
the  waters  all  around.  It  thus  conceals  its  movements  and  approaches 
its  prey  nnperceived ;  or,  if  attacked,  for  it  is  an  arrant  coward, 
it  escapee  under  cover  of  the  darkness  it  evolves  from  its  inner 
consciousness. 

Now,  if  the  letter  '^  n  "  is  omitted  from  the  zoological  name  of  the 
monster  here  described,  we  have  a  facsimile  of  the  Brummagem 
statesman,  the  octopus  or  sepia  officialise 

It  is  written,  "  Judge  not  that  ye  may  not  be  judged."  Yes,  bat 
it  is  also  written,  *'  By  their  f raits  ye  shall  know  them  " ;  and  again, 
*'  The  evil  tree  cannot  produce  good  fruit."  Consider  the  trickery, 
the  tergiversation,  the  dissimulation  that  characterised  the  Jameson 
Baid,  in  whidh  officers  holding  commissions  under  the  Grown  were 
engaged  as  military  experts.  Think  of  all  the  sbufiling,  equivocation, 
and  evasive  artifices  that  subsequently  led  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Is  it  not  on  record  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  repeatedly  declared,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  Government  had  no  warlike  inten- 
tions ?  And  this  at  the  very  time  when  thousands  of  troops  from 
various  quarters  and  immense  quantities  of  military  stores  and 
munitions  of  war  were  being  poured  almost  daily  into  South  Africa. 
To  this  fact  must  be  added  his  assurance  that  there  was  no  intention 
whatever  of  annexation.  Such  barefaced  dapUcity  is  downright 
^contemptible.  The  Sand  River  Treaty  of  1852  guaranteed  ^'  in  the 
fallest  manner,  on  the  part  of  the    British  Government,  to   the 
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:^migrant  farmers  beyond  the  Vaal  River  (that  is,  to  the  Boers)  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  afiEairs,  and  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  and  that  no  encroachment  shall  be  made  on  the 
territory  beyond  to  the  north  of  the  Yaal  River."     It  is  no  secret 
thati  in  the  face  of  this  treaty,  the  question  of  annexation  was  fre- 
quently "  considered  "  in  the  Colonial  OflSce  between  1852  and  1877, 
the  year  in  which  it  was  broken.    Is  it  not  notorious  that  Mr.  Kruger 
and  Dr.  Jorissen  were  sent  immediately — June  1877 — on  a  special 
mission  from   South  Africa    to    England    to    protest    against    the 
shameful  breach  of  the  solemn  treaty  made  between  her  late  Majesty 
and  the  President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  ?     Have  we  not  got  it 
on  record  that  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  addressing  Mr.  Kruger 
and  Dr.  Jorissen,  dismissed  the  subject  by  saying :  ''  I  should  only 
be  misleading  you  if  I  were  to  hold  out  to  you  the  slightest  expec- 
tation that  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  could  now  be  altered, 
or  that  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  could  be  undone."     But  it 
w(is  undone,  and  matters  went  on  smoothly  for  a  time  until  the 
Jameson  Raid  was  invented  and  set  on  foot — it  was  said  in  the 
interests  of   a    lot    of    predatory    adventurers    known    locally    as 
"  Uitlandera  "  who  wanted  the   Parliamentary  franchise,  but  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  pretence  and  a  sham,  the  real  wire-pullers 
being  the  moneyed  cla&ses.     The  Mammon  worshippers,  commercial 
magnates,  importers  and  exporters,  company  promoters,  stockbrokers, 
gambling  speculators  of  all  sorts,  from  the  wealthy  black  sheep  eager 
to  augment  his  wealth  to  the  poor  one  who  wanted  to  grow  rich  in 
a  hurry ;  supplemented  by  a  motley  crowd  of  impostors,  sharpers, 
blacklegs,  and  scapegraces,  hangers-on  of  any  unscrupulous  politician 
from  whom  they  expected  to  gain  anything — in  short,  all  who  from 
one  motive  or  another  sympathised  with  the  aims  of  the  British 
Government.     Upon  this  point  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  War 
Commissioners  (p.  71),    that  one    South  African  firm    subscribed 
£50,000   to  help  the  English  cause.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  write  a 
vindictive  word  about  any  one  or  to  exaggerate  the  evil  deeds  they 
have  done.     When,  however,  a  man  appears  in  the  political  arena 
the  eccentricity  of  whose  whole  career  compels  one  to  assume  that  he 
has  attained  notoriety — perhaps  I  should  say  celebrity — and  reached 
positions  of  power  and  emolument  by  studying  so  to  trim  his  sails  aa 
invariably  to  catch  a  favourable  wind  to  waft  him  into  office  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  now  on  this  side  and 
now  on  that,  ready  to  advocate  the  most  diverse  and  incompatible 
political  principles — what  are  we  to  think  ?     Are  we  to  regard  such 
a  man  as  wm  compos  mentis^  bereft  altogether  of  reason^  judgment, 
conscience,  and  principles ;  in  short,  as  one  who  has  been  acting  all 
along  under  the  influence  of  what  may  be  called  mania  offidaiis  ; 
one  who  believes  that  he  is  the  only  sane  man  in  the  world,  and 
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that  all  the  rest  are  demented,  a  not  nncommon  form  of  dangeroaa 

Inoacy.    Or  is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  desperado,  a  habitaal  offender,. 

a  hardened  criminal,  who  exalts  in  his  powers  of  deception,  boasts 

of  his  borglarions  performances,  defies  pablic  opinion,  and  glories  in 

his  shame  ?     In  either  case  plain  speaking  is  not  only  a  necessity 

bat  a  daty.     There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  beating  about  the 

bush,  or  lavishing  compliments  upon  one  who  comes  so  distinctly 

within  the  category,  referred  to  on  a  previous  page,  as  **  the  morally 

emancipated  statesman    who,    when    circumstances    drive    him    to 

cruelty,  rapacity,  breach  of  faith,  falsehood,  will  not  waver  or  whine, 

but  with  simple  decision,  unhampered  by  scruples,  takes  the  course 

that  leads  straightest "  ^  to  what  he  has  in  view.     This  is  plainly 

the  law  that  governs  the  actions  of  the  brigand  and  the  pirate — 

a  law  that  would  sanction  the  invasion  by  the  stronger  nation  of  its 

weaker  neighbour;  a  law  specially   denounced,  on    good   English 

authority,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  following  precise  terms : 

'^  That  the  stronger  nation  is  entitled  by  the  law  of  force  to  conquer 

its   weaker  neighbour,   and   to  govern   the  conquered  in   its   own 

interests,  is  a  doctrine  which  civilised  morality  abhors."^     Such  a 

doctrine  would,  if  generally  adopted,  lead  to  perpetual  warfare,  the 

extinction  of  existing  kingdoms — in  short,  to  universal  chaos.    Just 

as  in  former  days  the  policy  of  piracy,  disregard  for  the  rights  of 

m€U7n  et  tuum,  led  to  wars   of    extermination,  the  destruction  of 

the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  and,  later  on,  of  ancient  Greece, 

Rome,  and  Carthage. 

The  occasional  unwisdom  of  great  statesmen  in  some  important 

a£fairs  of  State,  such  as  the  formation  of  Cabinets,  is  extraordinary. 

Instance  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury,  who  both  made  a  similar 

mistake  about  one  whom  they  took  into  their  councils  as  a  colleague. 

Upright,  honourable  and  conscientious  in  their  own  actions,  they 

could  not  conceive  the  existence  of  duplicity  or  deliberate  treachery 

in  others.     The  policies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  were, 

as  everybody  knows,   widely  different,    but  very  clearly  defined. 

Both  statesmen,  no  doubt,  laboured  strenuously  in  the  interests  of 

their  common  country,  according  to  their  lights.     They  fought  for 

their   own  sides  and  their  own  principles,  with  keen  and  highly 

tempered    weapons,   honourably,   openly  and  fearlessly ;  but  their 

weapons  were  not  saturated  with  poison.     The  sharp  points  of  their 

rapiers  were  untainted  with    the  fatal  venom    of    falsehood    and 

treachery.      But   the    colleague  in    whom    they  trusted    brought 

disaster  on  both  their  parties  in  succession. 

'*  Oh,  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave, 
Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave 
And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might." 


Ethiei,  p.  87. 
*  ProfeMor  Qoldwm  Smith,  CfonUmporary  Siview,  December  1878. 
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From  the  creation  of  the  world,  trath  and  falsehood  have  been  in 
continual  conflict.  As  trnth  is  the  origin,  the  matrix,  the  fountain- 
head  from  which  the  spring  of  all  good  flows  pure,  clear,  and 
uncontaminated,  so  falsehood  is  the  origin  of  all  evil,  a  polluted 
cesspool  of  filth  and  corruption.  Is  it  not  written  of  the  Author  of 
Evil  that  he  '^  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning "  ?  Scofiera, 
unbelievers,  and  nominal  Christians  may  smile,  or  sneer  if  such  be 
their  humour,  at  this  reference.  These  pages  are  not  written  or 
printed  for  such  as  they,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  righteous  masses 
of  the  people  who  are  neither  scofiers,  unbelievers,  nor  nominal 
Christians. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  the  thesis  that  truth  and 
falsehood  ^re  the  mainsprings  which  respectively  influence  the 
actions  of  men.  There  can  be  no  controversy  hero.  Zenith  and 
Nadir,  distant  from  each  other  as  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Poles, 
they  never  can  approach.  So  infinite  are  the  antagonisms  by  which 
they  are  divided,  it  may  be  said  eternity  lies  between  them.  They 
cannot  join  hands  any  more  than  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  love 
and  hatred,  right  and  wrong  can  unite,  harmonise,  and  become  one 
and  indivisible.  The  aim  of  falsehood,  and  of  all  those  who  practise 
or  countenance  it^  is  to  mislead  and  deceive,  to  cause  strife  and 
discord,  wickedly  traversing  and  perverting  truth — putting  enmities 
between  men  and  nations  by  lying  and  tergiversation  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  truth,  honourably,  openly,  and  fearlessly,  aims  always  to 
unmask  the  liar  and  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  justice,  righteous- 
ness and  peace. 

A  modem  proverb  says,  *'  Give  a  lie  twenty-four  hours'  start,  and 
the  truth  can  never  catch  it."  The  inventor  of  this  silly  maxim 
must  have  forgotten,  or  perhaps  never  knew,  the  ancient  one,  Magna 
est  veritaSy  d  prwvalebit.  Yes,  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail,  though 
Satan  himself,  with  all  his  councillors  and  Cabinet  Ministers,  is 
arrayed  against  it.  Truth  has  a  natural  inherent  majesty  and  force, 
against  which  all  the  arts  of  falsehood  and  prevarication  are 
ineflectual.  Truth  has,  moreover,  a  magnetic  power  to  attract  the 
noblest,  best  and  wisest  of  mankind  to  range  themselves  under  its 
banner.  While,  contrariwise,  falsehood  attracts  the  mean,  the  con- 
temptible, the  unscrupulous,  the  dishonest  to  enlist  under  its  shamefa 
and  dishonouring  flag. 

Oh,  for  the  scorpions'  flaming  tails  of  fire 

To  scourge  the  caitiff  howling  through  the  world, 

The  recreant  traitor,  turncoat  and  liar. 

Who  has  Delusion's  lying  flag  unfurled. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  in  the  United  States  of 
America  has  lately  been  amongst  us,  one  who  will,  probably,  in  the 
immediate  future,  be  chosen  President,  to  guide  the  destinies  of  that 
great  country,  a  country  which  seems  to  be  marked  out  by  the  hand 
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of  God  to  be  the  domiaant  partner  in  the  ''  combine  "  of  the  fatnre, 
to  all  appearances  now  fast  approaching,  through  the  laboars  of 
peace-makers  and  arbitrators ;  the  blessed  time  so  longed  for  by  all 
the  good,  so  dreaded  by  the  wicked  and  the  advocates  of  militarism: 

"  When  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer, 
And  the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man 
The  federation  of  the  world*'' 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
America  at  the  last  election,  is  here  referred  to.  I  have  read  some 
of  his  utterances,  and  venture  to  cite  one  of  them  to  show  the  sublimity, 
the  splendour  of  American  thought  and  expression  on  this* vital 
subject  of  veracity  in  political  as  well  as  in  private  life.  He  said, 
inier  alia : 

*^  My  investigation  of  history  has  convinced  me  that  the  moral  element 
is  not  only  important  but  predominant.  .  .  •  There  is  this  about  every 
real  argument  and  every  great  truth — it  does  not  change  in  passing  from 
land  to  land  and  from  nation  to  nation.  Neither  does  it  change  from  age 
to  age.  Truth  is  eternal,  it  is  universal,  and  when  circumstances  require 
the  application  of  any  truth,  it  is  the  same  everywhere.'' 

These  are  great  ideas  and  noble  words,  worthy  of  a  great  man,  a 
great  statesman,  and  a  Christian.  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  anv 
right  to  inquire,  what  form  of  Christian  doctrine  Mr.  Bryan  inclinei. 
to,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  he  speaks  as  one  who  believes  in  Christianity, 
and  in  the  reality,  the  sublimity,  the  efficacy  of  truth,  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  understanding  and  all  the  energies  of  his  soul.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  such  sentiments  may  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  cult  which  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 
It  is  written,  ''All  the  world's  a  stage."  Well,  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  regarded  as  the  National  Theatre,  where  so  many 
really  illustrious  and  honourable  men  have  enacted  their  great  parts 
in  the  face  of  the  world ;  parts  in  which  there  was  no  suggestion 
either  of  the  villainies  of  lago  and  Shylock,  or  of  the  brutal  and 
murderous  treachery  of  Macbeth  and  Richard  the  Third.    But,  now: 

The  braying  ass  and  chattering  ape  parade 

The  stage  where  Gladstone  and  where  Peel  have  played, 

With  Bright,  and  Cobden,  in  a  glorious  cause 

And  trampled  down  '  the  cruel  Corn  Laws.' 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  still  they  held  the  field 

And  forced  '  Protection '  in  the  end  to  yield, 

Winning  for  honest  labour,  in  its  stead, 

A  better  wage  and  bigger  loaf  of  bread. 

Upon  old  Engliemd's  flag  they  wrote  '  Free  Trade,' 

In  characters  of  gold  that  cannot  fade. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  little  game  is  another  ^'  trick  of  the  loop  "  to 
bamboozle  the  working  classes  into  the  belief  that,  if  they  support 
his  Protection  policy,  it  will,  somehow  or  other,  tend  to  their  advant- 
aflfe  in  some  mysterious  manner ''not  visible  to  the  naked  eye/' 
Has  this  wily  politician  not  been  profuse  of  snch  promises 
already  ?  Has  he  not  fooled  the  people  long  enough  ?  His  promises 
to  the  labourers  of  "  three  acres  and  a  cow  ''  and-  of  "  old-age 
pensions,"  what  did  they  ever  come  to?  Nothing!  Well,  not 
exactly ;  trae,  the  labdurers  got  nothing,  but  what  about  Joseph  ? 
Did  not  the  labour  vote  put  him  on  the  high  road  to  office,  and 
ultimately  seat  him  in  the  chair  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  bent  all  his  energies  to  climb  to  power  on  the  backs, 
or  by  the  votes,  of  the  working  classes,  and,  having  won  their  con- 
fidence in  the  character  of  a  Radical  leader,  he  succeeded  in  his 
purpose.  He  continually  used  terms  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery  in 
regard  to  the  great  Liberal  leader  and  his  policy  and  principles, 
exhausting  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  language  in  his  praises. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  deceived  by  the  fervour  of  his  professions,  took  him 
into  favour  and  ultimately  gave  him  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet. 

"...  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  did  (Gladstone)  answer  it." 

No  sooner  did  the  Brummagem  statesman  see  his  way  to  rat  than  he 
ratted ;  he  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  and  broke  up  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government.  By  stealthily  removing  a  linch-pin  from 
one  of  the  wheels,  he  upset  the  Liberal  coach,  and,  to  complete  the 
disaster,  cut  the  traces^  and  went  over  bodily  with  his  followers  to 
the  Conservative  camp,  under  the  name  and  guise  of  a  Liberal- 
Unionist,  enacting  the  part  of  a  Liberal  and  a  Tory  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  but,  worse  than  all,  he  brought  with  him  into  the  Tory 
camp  some  of  the  most  honourable  and  capable  Liberal  statesmen  in 
England,  who  were  deceived  by  his  plausibility  and  the  apparent 
cleverness  of  his  strategy.  Then  followed  the  General  Election, 
when,  with  the  aid  of  the  deceived,  the  Chamberlainieed  Liberals,  or, 
as  they  were  euphemistically  called,  Liberal- Unionists,  the  Tories 
carried  the  country.  It  thus  came  about  that  when  iJbrd  Salisbury 
constructed  his  last  Cabinet,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Governments  Great  Britain  perhaps  ever  possessed. 
The  Lords,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  all  on  his  side.  He  had  a 
majority  of  150  votes  in  the  Commons,  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur 
James  Balfour,  as  Leader  of  the  House,  to  represent  him.  There 
was,  however,  one  rotten  plank  in  the  ship  of  State,  or,  if  the  meta- 
phor is  preferred,  there  was  a  defective  Brummagem  steel  plate,  with  a 
bad  flaw  in  it,  technically  known  as  a  waster,  so  shipwreck  became 
inevitable. 

The  most  wonderful  feature  in  the  whole  bu&iness  is  the  fact  that 
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public   men  of  the   highest  intelligence,   great    abilities,   absolute 
integrity    of   purpose,  high    position,  immense  iofluence    in    the 
country,  and  trusted  by  everybody,  could  let  themselves  be  so  mis- 
led,  hoodwinked,    and    deceived   by   a   political  jaggler.       More 
surprisiog  still,  considering  the  constitution   of  the  Cabinet,  the 
character,  influence,  and  experience  of  some  of  its  members,  how 
they  could  be  so  blind  to  what  was  goiug  on  under  their  very  eyes. 
It  will  probably  be  in  the  recollection  of  mauy  people  that,  some 
years  ago,  two  conjurers  of  considerable  cleverness,  members  of  one 
family,  caused  a  sensation  in  London  by  an  exhibition  they  gave  in 
the  Egyptian  Hall  of  a  performance  called'^ The  Cabinet  Trick." 
They  were  such  great  masters  of  the  art  of  deception  that  they  de- 
ceived  everybody — but  only  for  a  time.      They  were  known  as 
the  "  Davenport  Brothers,"  and  professed  to  be  spiritualists  and  to 
perform  '^  the  cabinet  trick  "   by  supernatural  means.     They  were, 
however,  unmasked  by  an  abler  and  honester  conjurer  than,  them- 
selves, who  made  no  false  pretences  of  spiritualistic  influences,  but 
showed  plainly  how  the  trick  was  done.     Well,  "  the  cabinet  trick  '' 
has  been  recently  reintroduced  in  a  different   form.     The  scene  of 
the  exhibition  was  transferred  from  Piccadilly  to  Westminster  ;  the 
audience,  small  but  very  select,  at  once  detected  the  imposture  and 
broke  up  in  disorder,  disgusted  with  the  performance  and  declaring 
it  a  fraud  upon  public  credulity.     The  Cabinet  operated  upon,  which 
was  labelled  ^'  Made  in   Birmingham,''  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  chance  of  its  ever   being 
reconstructed  in  its  original  form,  which   does  not  speak  well  for 
the  character  or  lasting  qualities  of  any  such  hocus-pocus  products 
of  Brummagem  manufacture.     In  an  article  printed  in  the  June 
1903  number  of  this  Eeview,  I  referred   to  an  interesting  work, 
entitled,  Tht  History  of  Birmingham,  by  W.  Button,  P.A.8.,  and 
gave  a  few  brief  citations  from  it,  quoting  some  remarkable  state- 
ments about  *'  the  various  trades  and  manufactures  carried  forward 
to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  in  this   Mistress  of  the  Arts/'  of 
pin  and  button,  and  cabinet  making.     As  to  the  ^^  Arts  "  proper, 
they  appear  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  art  of  plundering  your 
neighbour,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  art  thoroughly  well  under- 
stood and  successfully  practised  in  Birmingham  from  a  very  early 
period,  as  the  following  instance  shows.     In  the  article  just  men- 
tioned, a  passage  was  quoted,  verbatim,  from  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of 
Warurickshire,  as  to  how  the  rights  of  property  were  understood  in 
Birmingham  at  that  time  by  any  one  who  coveted  what  belonged  to 
his  neighbour,  and  made  up  his  mind   to  have  it.     No  necessity, 
therefore,  exists  to  repeat  the  details.     The  chronicler  sums  up  by 
aajing,  *^  Perhape  the  manner  in  which  he  (the  Warwickshire  mag- 
nate) accomplished  his  design  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
udmmj.^     If  the  learned  antiquary  lived  in  these  degenerate  days, 
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and  toroed  his  thoughts  and   his  researches  in  the  direction  of 
South  Africa,  it  is  much  more  than  probable  he  would  qualify  that 
passage  and   most  likely  rewrite  it  in  a  totally  different  sense, 
placing  the  ^^  unparalleled  infamy,"  not  upon  the  shoulders  of  one 
who  has  long  since  been  gathered  from   the  here  to  the   hereafter, 
but  upon  a  living  entity  who  has  yet  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  eternal 
justice  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.     Attention  has  here- 
tofore been  directed  to  the  fact  that  certain  Warwickshire  notables 
have  been  rather  lax  in  their  views  of  meu,m  et  tuum  as  regards  the 
persons  and  properties  of  other  people ;  that,  in  short,  they  com- 
mitted acts  of  ^'  conscious  brigandage "   and  piracy  without  any 
scrapie  or  compunctions  visitings  whatever.     I  must  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  take  some  liberty  with   a  famous  English 
author,  and  adapt,  in  part,  his  graphic  description  of  a  pirate 
chief : 

'^  Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race, 
Demons  in  act  but  God's  at  least  in  face  ; 
In  (Joseph's)  form  seems  little  to  admire, 
Although  his  eye  (glass)  shades  a  glance  of  fire. 
Though  smooth  his  voice  and  calm  his  general  mien. 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen. 
There  is  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer 
To  raise  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear. 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell 
Hope  withering  fled  and  Mercy  sighed  farewell. 
He  knew  himself  a  villain,  but  he  deemed 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seemed. 
And  scorned  the  good  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
The  deeds  the  bolder  spirits  plainly  did.'' 

I  am  afraid  to  transgress  literary  proprieties,  either  by  adaptation 
or  quotation,  but  the  following  passage  lends  itself  so  well  to  my 
theme  I  am  unable  to  resbt  the  temptation  to  continue : 

"  None  are  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart. 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a. fool  or  child. 
Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love. 
Yes,  it  was  Love  unchangeable,  unchanged. 
Felt  but  for  one  from  which  he  never  ranged. 
Though  fairest  flowers  daily  met  his  eye. 
He  sought  nor  shunned,  but  coldly  passed  them  by. 
Though  rare  exotics  graiced  his  garden  bowers, 
One,  only  one,  could  soothe  his  leisure  hours. 
Little  or  nothing  cared  he  for  the  rest. 
The  orchid  only  blcomed  upon  his  breast. 
He  was  a  villain  aye ;  reproaches  shower 
On  hiro,  but  not  the  passion — or  the  flower — 
Which  only  proved  all  other  virtues  gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one«*' 
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Jast  one  other  brief  literary  allusion  and  I  pass  on.  A  notorious 
character  is  described  by  Wilkie  Collins  in  his  celebrated  story.  The 
Woman  in  White,  who,  when  not  engaged  in  hatching  mischief, 
beguiled  his  leisure  moments  by  amusing  himself  in  a  similarly 
innocent  manner.  Count  Fosco,  who  was  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
had  all  his  affections  centered,  not  upon  a  flower,  but  upon  a  little 
singing  bird,  which  he  idolised.  In  all  other  respects  the  parallel  is 
perfect. 

So  far  the  aim  of  this  essay  is  :  (1)  To  show  how  the  Boers  were 
dragged,  driven  into  war  in  defence  of  their  natural  rights ;  (2)  That 
the  whole  trend  of  British  diplomacy,  from  the  Sand  River  Treaty  of 
1852,  to  the  breach  thereof  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  in  1877,  to 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  English  at  Majoba,  to  the  shameful 
seizure  of  the  Kimberley  diamond-fields,  and  on  to  the  Jameson 
Baid,  and  from  that  again  on  to  ''The  Great  Boer  War/'  went 
nomistakably  in  the  direction  of  the  annexation  of  the  South 
African  Bepublics  pei*  fas  ct  nefds.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  this :  that 
the  Colonial  Office  was  all  along  predetermined,  from  the  day  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  gold-  and  diamond- mines  became  known,  to 
grab  the  Transvaal  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  if  needs  bo  to  make 
the  opportunity. 

The  limits  of  this  article  are  nearly  reached,  but  having,  in  the 
opening  pages,  alloded  to  the  Beport  of  the  War  Commissioners,  I 
cannot  close  without  a  word  upon  the  subject.  At  page  95  of  the 
Beport  the  costly  blundering  over  the  clothing  of  the  troops  is 
revealed.  First,  khaki  drill  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
red  or  blue  uniform ;  that  order  was  rescinded,  and  khaki  serge 
substituted  ;  but  even  yet  another  alteration  had  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  Director  of  Ordnance, 
npon  whom  the  duty  of  clothing  the  troops  fell,  in  a  Minute  dated 
January  11,  1900,  quoted  by  the  War  Commissoners,  p.  95,  said : 

'*  All  my  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  troops  sent  out 
to  South  Africa  had  to  be  entirely  reclothed  from  head  to  foot.  .  .  .  After 
embarkation  had  commenced  the  khaki  drill  frock  was  discarded  for  khaki 
serge.  After  manufacturing  the  khaki  serges  had  oommeuced  a  new 
pattern  frock  was  ordered;  that  had  to  be  discarded,  as  contractors 
objected  to  it,  owing  to  difficulties  of  manufacture.  Tweed  trousers  had 
to  be  replaced  by  khaki  drill,  afterwards  changed  to  khaki  serge.  Even 
the  boots  had  to  be  changed,  as  the  foreign  service  boot  difiered  from  the 
home  service  boot.'' 

And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Most  people  have  heard  some- 
thing of  the  ''  Bemount  Scandal,"  but  probably  not  many  have  read 
the  Beport  of  the  War  Commissioners,  which  sets  out  (p.  97)  that 
the  horses,  mules  and  donkeys  provided  for  the  South  African  War 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  670,000,  in  even  figures,  of  which,  to 
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use  the  mild  expression  contained  in  the  Report^  about  two-thirds 
"  were  expended"  daring  the  war,  inclusive  of  16,000  put  down  as 
**  lost  on  the  voyage."  At  a  very  low  estimate,  the  money  value  of 
animals  thus  "  expended  "  transport  included,  could  not  be  less  than 
ten  or  twelve  mililons  sterling — possibly  much  more.  The  wastage 
all  ronud  under  almost  every  head  of  service  was  fearful.  In  one 
case  it  was  said  some  petty  trader,  who  got  a  contract  to  the  amount 
of  £20,  realised  £7000  by  the  transaction  ;  how  he  did  it  is  not 
stated. 

The  War  Commissioners  (pp.  120  and  121)  quoted  from  a  Report 
of  Sir  G.  Fieetwood  Wilson,  who  was  for  some  time  financial  adviser 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  which  he  said :  "  In  the  present  war 
I  believe  that  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  on  a 
specifically  selected  financial  staff  would  have  saved  the  public  at 
least  £1,000,000."  But  the  *' statesman"  who  invented,  and  was 
running,  the  war  evidently  did  not  care  a  Brummagem  brass  button 
about  the  cost,  which  did  not  come  out  of  his  pocket,  bat  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  wage-earners.  He,  therefore,  wire-pulled  so 
cleverly  he  was  enabled  to  send  out  men  and  horses,  helter-skelter, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  munitions  of  war  and  military  stores  of 
all  kinds  ad  lib.  I  wish  there  was  space  left  to  refer  to  the  immense 
quantities  of  stores,  provisions,  &c  ,  that  had  to  be  got  rid  of  after 
the  war  was  over  by  burning  them,  on  special  burning  grounds  laid 
out  for  that  purpose.  A  few  comments  would  be  useful  just  to 
show  the  public,  and  especially  the  tax-payers,  how  the  war-monger 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  public  money.  But  I  must  hurry  on 
to  the  end.  Several  witnesses,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
General  Kell; -Kenny,  Lord  Chesham,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Lord 
Methuen,  &c  ,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  men  were  sent  out  in 
considerable  numbers  to  act  as  a  mounted  force,  who  could  neither 
ride  nor  shoot,  and  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  horses  Lord 
Ch^sham,  Inspector-General  of  Imperial  Yeomanry,  said,  in  reply 
to  question  6,731 :  '*  I  suppose  that  out  of  the  new  lot,  the  1901 
Yeomanry,  75  per  cent,  had  never  been  on  a  horse  before 
they  passed  the  test  in  riding  at  home,  and  25  per  cent,  had 
ridden  very  little."  Lord  Chesham  went  on  to  make  a  curious 
statement,  as  follows:  Some  of  his  men  were  'Agoing  on  a  rather 
dangerous  trek  (escorting  a  convoy)  to  Rustenburgh  from  Elands- 
fountain.  The  squadron  leader  told  me  that  none  of  them  could 
ride,  but  he  was  perhaps  one  of  the  worst."  Lord  Methuen's 
evidence  (quoted  p.  73  of  the  Report)  is  to  the  same  effect.  He 
said  :  "  When  the  second  contingent  came  out  their  riding  was 
hopelessly  bad ;  they  had  no  knowledge  of  a  horse  or  how  to  ride." 
Major-General  Sir  Bruce  Hamilton  says  (on  same  page):  ''The 
second  lot  of  Yeomanry  knew  nothing  at  all ;  they  did  not  know 
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how  to  handle  a  rifle  at  the  commencement."  (Oa  same  page) 
Major-Gtoneral  Sir  Charles  Knox  said  they  were :  ''  Very  bad,  they 
oonld  not  be  anything  else.  I  do  not  know  where  they  were  got, 
but  they  had  no  idea  of  riding,  shooting,  or  anything  else.''  So 
mnch  for  the  rank  and  file  of  this  force. 

Now,  as  to  the  officers.  Lord  Chesham,  in  the  coarse  of  his  reply 
to  question  6,731,  says,  irdtr  alia :  "  That  men  were  sent  oat  who 
really  caused  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  name  of  the  English 
officer.  There  were  several  easels  that  I  coald  mention  if  you  wish 
to  have  them.  I  have  one  case  here  of  a  man  (an  officer)  being 
reported  on  by  his  commanding  officer  as  follows."  Having  read 
the  Report,  Lord  Chesham  went  on  :  **  With  regard  to  this  officer, 
we  had  a  report  from  Cape  Town,  from  the  police,  to  say  that  he 
had  had  two  jears'  imprisonment  for  diamond-stealing  in  Cape 
Colony  and  £500  fine." 

This  article  may  well  end  here.  The  official  turpitude,  duplicity 
and  blundering  incapacity  of  it  all  exceeds  belief.  From  the 
beginning  The  Westminster  Review  grasped  the  situation  in  all  its 
bearings.  Facing  unpopularity,  it  took  up  a  position  on  the  side  of 
truth,  justice  and  righteousness,  as  against  the  sordid  schemes  of 
company  promoters,  unscrupulous  statesmen,  gamblers  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  all  who  had  the  yellow  press  at  their  backs.  From 
this  position  it  has  never  receded.  Time,  and  the  revelations  of 
current  history  have  fully  vindicated  its  action.  If  a  poll  could 
now  be  taken  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  people  ''  who 
suffered  a  temporary  obscarity  of  their  moral  sense  under  the 
influences  of  national  ambition,"  evoked  and  stimulated  by  gross 
misrepreeentations,  and  by  the  evil  counsels  of  unscrupulous 
politicians,  would,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  condemn  *'  the  Great  Boer 
War "  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  fair  fame  and  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  and  would  for  ever  renounce  the  treacherous 
teachings  of  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  it,  together  with  all  his 
works  and  pomps.  The  poll  woold  be  a  heavy  one,  for  it  would 
include  the  great  class  mentioned  by  Professor  Sidgwick  in  Practical 
Ethics^  p.  37 :  ^'  Those  persons  to  be  found  in  all  walks  and  stations 
of  life,  whose  earnest  and  predominant  aim  is  to  do  their  duty ;  of 
whom  it  may  be  said : 

'< ' .  .  .  Though  they  slip  and  fall 
They  do  not  blind  theii*  souls  with  clay.' 

bat  after  each  lapse  and  failure,  recover  and  renew  their  rectitude 
of  purpose  and  their  sense  of  the  supreme  value  of  goodness." 

The  modem  Cromwell,  who  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  notorious  regicide,  minus  his  physical  courage,  when  all  the 
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danger  was  over,  went  ont  to  view  the  fruits  of  his  Machiavelian 
philosophy,  in  the  rained  homes  and  devastated  farms  of  a  stricken 
people.  This  act  reminds  one  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  another 
Cromwell  who  is  represented  standing  beside  the  open  coffin  of  the 
murdered  Charles,  gloating  over  the  dead  body  of  his  royal 
victim. 

W.  J.  Corbet,  M.B.I.A. 
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MR.  BALFOUR,  THE  FISCAL  PROBLEM 

AND  ENGLAND'S  FATE. 


Mr.  Balfour's  pamphlet,  Economic  Notes  on  Instdar  Free  Trade,  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  fiscal  controversy.  In  brief  sam 
this  is  what  it  is :  an  impeachment  of  what  Mr.  Balfonr  calls 
**  Insular  Free  Trade "  ;  a  prediction  that  the  nation  will  be 
mined  if  we  stick  to  "  Insular  Free  Trade '' ;  a  eulogy  of  protected 
manufactaring,  and  an  unequivocal  advocacy  of  retaliative  tarifis  as 
a  means  (the  only  means)  of  solving  the  problem. 

These  four  points  I  shall  prove  and  examine  in  due  place. 
Meantime,  we  may  note  the  singular  appropriateness  of  this 
pamphlet  to  the  present  phase  of  the  discussion.  Mr.  ChamberlaiD, 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  knew  only  how  to  appeal  to  the  popular 
mind  by  means  of  adroitly  handled  ''  facts  and  figures."  The  rank 
and  file  have  followed  his  notorious  example,  and  the  Liberal  party 
have  been  obliged  to  reply  in  the  same  manner.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  same  facts  and  figures  have  been  made  to  serve  different 
ends,  and  to  prove  opposite  conclusions.  Everybody's  mind  is  con- 
sequently in  a  hopeless  muddle,  and  unable  to  any  longer  make 
sense  of  the  assertions  of  either  party.  Mr.  Balfour  dispenses  largely 
with  this  form  of  controversy,  but  not  entirely.  He  says  that,  ''  in 
order  that  the  volume  of  facts  thus  provided  should  instruct  and  not 
merely  overwhelm  us,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
theories  and  principles,  always,  of  course,  open  to  revision  in  the  light 
of  experience." 

This  reversion  to  reasoning  is  very  timely,  not  only  for  the 
Protectionist  party,  which  was  certainly  beginning  to  lose  ground  in 
the  battle  of  facts  and  figures,  but  also  for  the  general  controversy, 
which  was  degenerating  into  a  hopeless  series  of  skirmishes  with  no 
plan  of  battle  about  them. 

Mr.  Balfour's  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  consideration,  not  only  because 
Mr.  Balfonr  is  Prime  Minister,  and  because  he  is  a  philosopher  whose 
reasoning  powers  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  task  he  has  imposed  upon 
them,  but  also  because  Mr  Balfour  himself  has  hitherto  passed  for  a 
Free  Trader,  and  indeed  still  pretends  to  be  one.  At  the  very  outset, 
he  says,  *'  It  may  be  as  well  to  promise  that  I  approach  the  subject 
from  a  Free  Trade  point  of  view."     We  are  curious  to  know  by 
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what  process  of  reasoning  a  Free  Trader  comes  to  enlogise  Protection, 
and  to  advocate  retaliatory  tariffs. 

Accepting  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Balfonr  that  masses  of  facts  can 
only  be  intelligently  dealt  with  after  one  has  a  clear  understanding 
of  principles  involved,  I  submit  that  to  this  end  a  clear  definition  of 
terms  may  be  postulated  as  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  subject. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  present  discusi^ion,  for  not  only  are 
facts  and  figures  handled  differently,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
accepted  statement  of  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  ''free  trade/' 
*'  protection/'  "  preferential  tariflfe/*  "  retaliation/*  &o. 

These  matters  ought  to  be  cleared  up  first  of  all,  if  only  to  dispel 
popular  misconceptions,  but  this  great  necessity  is  accentuated  when 
it  is  considered  that  our  legislators  themselves  are  no  more  agreed 
than  is  the  populace.  Speaking  of  popular  ideas  with  something  of 
the  scorn  generally  accorded  to  them  by  retired  thinkers,  Mr. 
Balfour  says,  ^'  There  is  indeed  a  real  danger  of  the  controversy 
degenerating  into  an  unprofitable  battle  of  watchwords,  behind 
which  there  is  nothing  deserving  to  be  called  independent  reflection 
at  all.  Poptdar  disputaiion  insists  on  labels,  and  likes  Us  labels  old" 
The  italics  are  mine.  Admitting  that  the  people  have  often  crude 
ideas,  and  that  the  private  person  may  have  a  right  to  mock  at  the 
crudities  from  which  he  thinks  himself  exempt,  I  would  nevertheless 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  criticism  is  only  justifiable  on 
the  part  of  a  private  person  when  he  has  first  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  he  himself  is  free  from  the  taint  in  question,  and  that  a  public 
politician  and  party  leader  can  only  be  excused  if  he  sets  out  with 
a  firm  intention  (in  which  he  succeeds)  to  enlighten  the  popular 
mind. 

Not  content  with  his  gibe  at  the  people,  Mr.  Balfour  further 
isolates  his  position  by  declaring  that  his  Free  Trade  is  '^  perhaps 
not  always  what  passes  for  orthodox  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
on  the  platform/'  After  such  a  universal  condemnation  of  other 
people's  ideas  of  what  constitutes  Free  Trade,  we  may  well  expect 
Mr.  Balfour  to  give  us  his  own  definition. 

I  have  sought  his  definition  in  vain,  for  he  gives  it  nowhere,  and  I 
am  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eliciting  Mr.  Balfour's  idea 
of  Free  Trade  by  examining  a  particular  chapter  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it.  He  says  that  the  reformers  of  sixty  years  ago  gave  us  Free 
Trade,  but  that  they  made  two  mistakes  in  doing  so.  Here  are  his 
own  words : 

''  They  failed  to  foresee  that  the  world  would  reject  Free  Trade,  and  they 
failed  to  take  full  account  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  British 
Empire.  If  they  had  been  right  on  the  first  point,  if  Free  Trade  had  become 
a  universal  creed,  no  controversy  about  our  commercial  relations  with  any 
fiscally  independent  community  could  possibly  have  arisen.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  succeeded  in  giving  us  Imperial  Free  Trade,  the  pro- 
tective tendencies  of  foreign  nations  would  in  the  long  run  bave^been  but 
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of  secondary  importance.  The  double  error  has  established  '^  Insvlar  Free 
Trade ''  with  its  inevitable  limitations,  and  left  us  bearing  all  the  burden, 
but  enjoying  only  half  the  advantages,  which  should  attach  to  Empire. 

The  italics  are  again  mine.  Here,  then,  are  Mr.  Balfonr's  ideas  of 
Free  Trade.  The  present  system  in  England  is  English  or  Insnlar 
Free  Trade,  its  adoption  throughout  the  British  Empire  would  be 
Imperial  Free  Trade,  and  the  same  system  adopted  by  the  whole 
world  would  be  Universal  Free  Trade. 

In  order  to  test  this  conception  of  Free  Trade,  we  must  examine 
the  present  system.  Our  revenue  is  raised  by  taxes  on  imports,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  general  summary  for  last  year  : 


On  spirits  (brandy) 
„       „      ?rum) 
„       „      (other) 
,,  tea     • 
„  tobacco 
„  wine 
„  sugar 
„  cocoa 
„  coffee 
„   sundries 


Total  . 


£1,341,031 

2,332,856 

1,283,745 

5,985;862 

12,781,894 

1,527,012 

4,478,707 

225,966 

194,152 

849,375 

£31,000,000 


The  amount  of  our  tariffs  on  imports  therefore  comes  to  thirty- 
one  millions  of  pounds  per  year.  What  is  the  character  of  these 
tariffs  ?  Evidently  such  products  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  wine,  tobacco, 
sugar,  ram,  &c.,  are  not  British  products.  There  is  no  British  sugar 
industry ;  there  is  no  British  tea-growing  industry  ;  there  are  no 
British  coffee  plantations ;  wine-making  is  not  a  British  industry, 
and  so  on  through  the  list. 

So  that  a  tax  on  tea  cannot  be  a  protective  tax :  we  have  no 
national  tea  industry  to  protect.  In  the  same  way,  none  of  these 
taxes  are  protective.  They  cannot  be  so,  as  they  fall  on  products 
which  are  purely  foreign.  A  tax  on  coal  would  '*  protect"  British 
miners,  as  coal  is  a  British  production.  A  tax  on  steel  would 
protect  the  British  steel  industry.  Therefore  a  tax  on  imports  of 
goods  produced  within  the  country  is  protective,  and  a  tax  on 
imports  of  goods  which  are  purely  foreign  is  non-protective. 

Then  all  our  taxes  are  non-protective.  They  are  purely  revenue 
tariffs.  They  amount  to  thirty-one  millions  of  pounds  per  year.  But 
what  is  Free  Trade  ?  Evidently  Free  Trade  is  the  entire  absence 
of  all  tariffi  whatever  on  imports.  We  cannot  therefore  say  that  the 
revenue-tariff  (or  non-protective  tariff)  system  is  Free  Trade.  The 
names  I  give  show  what  the  system  really  is.  As  it  was  invented 
by  Cobden,  ^'  Cobdenism  "  would  be  a  short  and  good  name  for  it. 
Therefore,  this  system  in  England  alone  is  not  ''  Insular  Free 
Trade,"  but  ''  Insular  Cobdenism  " ;  this  system  adopted  throughout 
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the  Empire  is  not  "  Imperial  Free  Trade,"  but  **  Imperial  Cob- 
denism/'  and  this  system  adopted  by  all  the  world  would  not  be ''  Uni- 
versal Free  Trade/*  but  "  Universal  Cobdenism." 

Mr.  Balfour  has  declaimed  somewhat  sarcastically  against  the 
abuse  of  the  term  ''  Free  Trade/*  and  I  have  been  driven  to  show 
this  want  of  precision  on  his  own  part,  because  the  misconception 
involved  in  this  careless  use  of  an  important  word  is  not  confined  to 
Mr.  Balfour,  but  is  quite  general.  It  is  not  simply  that  Mr.  Balfour 
has  made  a  mistake  involving  thirty-one  million  pounds'  worth  of 
tariffs  on  trade,  but  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  principles.  He 
has  taken  revenue  tariffs,  or  non-protective  tariffs  for  Free  Trade  or 
the  system  of  no  tariffs  at  all.  Revenue  taiiffs  may  only  bring  in 
one  million,  or  they  may  bring  in  a  hundred  millions,  but  whether 
the  amount  collected  by  them  be  little  or  great,  they  do  not  consti- 
tute Free  Trade.  They  constitute  tariffed  or  hampered  trade  in  one 
of  its  several  forms. 

Without  seeking  to  justify  one  system  or  another,  let  us  therefore 
try  to  open  this  important  discussion  by  giving  a  few  firm  definitions 
of  the  different  terms  involved,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
greater  certainty  afterwards. 

I  conceive  the  different  systems  adoptable  to  be  :  (1)  Free  Trade  ; 
(2)  Cobdenism  ;  (3)  Protection  ;  (4)  Preferentialism ;  (5)  Reta- 
liation, and  wish  to  offer  the  following  simple  definitions  of  them. 

Free  Trade. 

Free  Trade  is  the  sweeping  away  of  all  taxes  on  imports,  or  other 
form  of  trade.  If  we  were  to  abolish  the  thirty-one  millions  of 
revenue  tariffii  now  existing,  we  should  have  a  basis  for  Free  Trade. 
The  government  would  then  have  to  get  its  funds  by  direct  taxation 
not  falling  upon  trade,  i.e.,  by  levying  taxation  upon  the ''  unearned 
increment"  attaching  to  land  with  the  growth  of  population.  This, 
and  this  only,  is  Free  Trade.  Every  other  system  must  abandon  all 
pretention  to  this  name. 

Cobdenism. 

Cobdenism  is  the  levying  of  tariffs  on  that  portion  of  our  imports 
which  cannot  give  Protection  because  the  same  things  are  not 
produced  within  the  importing  country.  It  is  our  present 
system. 

Protection. 

Protection  is  the  levying  of  tariffs  on  imports  which  give  Protec- 
tion because  the  same  things  are  produced  within  the  importing 
country.  A  tariff  on  imports  of  woollen  goods  or  on  any  other 
goods  produced  in  England  would  protect  the  British  industry.  Pro- 
tection is  the  exact  opposite  of  Cobdenism. 
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Preferentialism. 

PreferentialiBm  is  the  redaction  or  abolition  of  import  tariffs  on 
the  goods  of  one  ooantry  and  their  maintenance  on  those  of  another. 
Preferentialism  may  be  styled  ''  the  protection  of  the  indastries  of 
another  country."  We  tax  tea  at  the  rate  of  6(2.  per  lb.  If  we 
rednoe  the  tax  on  Indian  tea  to  Zd.  per  lb.,  while  maintaining  the 
tax  on  tea  coming  from  China^  we  give  a  ''  preference  "  to  Indian 
tea,  or  we  ^'  protect "  the  Indian  tea  industry.  We  have  tariffs  on 
wine.  If  we  maintain  tarifis  on  French  wines,  and  reduce  them  on 
Australian  wine,  we  give  a  ''  preference  "  to  Australian  wine,  or  we 
''  protect  "  the  Australian  wine  industry. 


Eetaliation. 

Retaliation  is  the  imposition  of  tariiOGs  on  the  imports  of  goods 
coming  from  some  country  which  taxes  our  own  exportations  to  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  harm  our  export  trade.  The  reason  of  such 
tariffo  is  not  simply  "  If  you  hit  me,  I  shall  hit  you/'  but  it  is  this, 
'^  If  you  hit  me,  I  shall  hit  you  so  hard  that  you  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  stop  hitting  me."  In  a  word,  we  are  to  tax  the 
goods  coming  from  a  country  in  the  hopes  that  that  country  will 
stop  taxing  our  goods  going  to  it.  When  the  concession  aimed  at 
is  attained,  the  retaliative  tariff  would  of  course  be  done  away 
with. 

We  see  then  what  manner  of  partisan  may  exist  according  to 
logical  classification.  There  are  (1)  the  Free  Trader  proper,  who 
wishes  to  abolish  all  tarifis  on  imports,  whether  revenue,  protective, 
preferential  or  retaliatory.  (2)  The  Cobdenist  or  advocate  of  revenue 
or  non-protective  tariffs  on  imports.  Lord  Goschen,  Lord  Bosebery, 
Mr.  John  Morley  and  the  Liberal  party  generally  are  Cobdenists, 
though  they  pretend  wrongly  to  be  Free  Traders.  (3)  The  Protec- 
tionist who  would  impose  tariffs  on  imports  of  goods  which  compete 
with  British  industries.  (4)  The  preferentialist  or  would-be  protector 
of  colonial  (or  foreign)  industries.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  notable 
example.  (5)  The  retaliationist  who  wishes  us  to  try  and  make 
other  countries  reduce  their  taxes  on  our  goods  by  taxing  theirs  in 
the  English  market.  The  great  leader  of  this  school  of  thought  is 
Mr.  Balfour. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  advance  the  following  criticism  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
attitude.  He  claims  to  be  a  Free  Trader,  as  already  said.  He  adds, 
*^  I  throw  no  doubt  on  the  Free  Trade  theory  when  expressed  with 
due  limitation."  First  of  all,  what  Mr.  Balfour  takes  to  be  Free 
Trade  is  Cobdenism,  as  above  defined.  This  is  the  first  ^'  limitation." 
In  the  second  place,  he  disfavours  entirely  "  Insular  Cobdenism," 
jmd  only  declares  in  favour  of  Cobdenism,  if  it  be  either  Imperial 
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(adopted  throughout  the  Empire),  or  universal  (adopted  by  the 
whole  world).  That  is  the  second  '' limitation."  He  eulogises 
Protection  showing  that  the  protected  manufacturer  is  better  placed 
than  the  unprotected  one.  (Read  pages  25  and  26  of  his  pamphlet.) 
That  is  the  third  ''  limitation.''  Then  he  advocates  retaliation.  He 
says,  *'  The  only  alternative  is  to  do  to  foreign  nations  what  they 
always  do  to  each  other,  and  instead  of  appealing  to  economic 
theories  in  which  they  wholly  disbelieve,  to  use  fiscal  inducements 
which  they  thoroughly  understand."  That  is  the  fourth  '*  limitation." 
Since  writing  his  pamphlet,  he  has  become  a  partisan  of  preferential- 
ism.     That  is  the  fifth  '*  limitation." 

It  seems  as  if  the  last  vestige  of  Free  Trade  were  going  to  dis- 
appear in  the  cloud  of  '^  limitations  "  (due  ones !)  which  Mr.  Balfour 
imposes.  It  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Balfour's  right  to  be  anything  but  a 
Free  Trader ;  England  is  ''  a  free-thinking  country,"  bat  as  a  dis- 
criminating man,  I  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  misuse  of  the 
term  ''  Free  Trade"  Mr.  Balfour  indulges  in.  I  consider  that  the 
position  he  has  assumed  is  likely  to  mislead  a  large  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  climax  of  inaccuracy  is  reached  in  Mr.  Balfour's  statement 
of  the  problem  with  which  he  proposes  to  deal.  The  words  are 
italicised  in  his  pamphlet.  ''  We  are  driven  to  ask  whdlwr  a  fiscal 
system  suited  to  a  Free  Trade  nation  in  a  world  of  Free  Traders, 
remains  suited  in  every  detail  to  a  Free  Trade  nation  in  a  world  of 
Protectionists."  What  is  a  fiscal  system  ?  It  is  a  system  of  tariffs 
on  exports  and  on  imports.  What  is  a  Free  Trade  nation  ?  It  is  a 
nation  which  imposes  no  tariffs  either  on  imports  or  on  exports. 
Consequently  a  Free  Trade  nation  can  have  no  fiscal  system.  No 
fiscal  system  can  possibly  be  '*  suited  "  to  it.  To  talk  of  the  fiscal 
system  of  a  Free  Trade  nation  is  like  talking  of  the  wings  of  a 
rhinoceros,  or  of  the  legs  of  a  snake,  or  the  feathers  of  a  lion.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what  sort  of  wings,  legs  and 
feathers  would  be  "  suited  "  to  these  creatures ! 

If  Mr.  Balfour  is  speaking  of  England  (and  he  is)  why  does  he 
not  say  so  in  plain  language,  or  if  he  prefers  to  generalise,  accuracy 
would  be  desirable.  He  might  state  his  case  thus :  If  Cobdenism 
would  be  suited  to  England  in  a  Cobdenist  world,  is  Cobdenism 
therefore  suited  to  England  in  a  Protectionist  world?  Or,  to 
generalise :  If  Cobdenism  would  be  suited  to  a  Cobdenist  nation  in 
a  Cobdenist  world,  is  Cobdenism  therefore  suited  to  a  Cobdenist 
nation  in  a  Protectionist  world  ?  The  generalising  involves  super- 
fiuities. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  as  Mr.  Balfour  states  it.  In  working 
out  this  problem,  Mr.  Balfour  takes  imaginary  cases  before  applying 
his  reasoning  to  actual  England.  These  cases  are  three :  (1)  The 
case  of  a  small  island  producing  small  quantities  of  a  limited  number 
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of  prodacte,  all  of  which  CdA  be  procared  more  cheaply  ''  with  the 
aid  of  Protection  "  by  the  other  coantries,  all  of  which  are  Protec- 
tionist. (2)  The  case  of  a  vast  island  of  great  resources,  varied 
indostries,  and  a  small  population.  (3)  The  case  of  an  island 
rich  in  minerals,  bat  offering  no  special  advantages  over  other 
coantries. 

In  the  first  case,  Mr.  Balfour  predicts  that  the  island  would  be 
mined.  In  the  second  case  he  finds  that  the  island  would  b^ 
driven  to  enjoy  isolation  and  its  home  trade,  but  woald  not  suffer 
greatly.  In  the  third  case,  he  finds  after  many  struggles  to 
maintain  its  export  trade,  this  would  be  cut  off  by  the  other  Protec- 
tionist nations.  At  this  point  imports  would  cease,  and  the  island 
have  only  home  trade.  Terrible  suffering  and  practical  ruin  would 
ensue. 

The  third  case  is  the  case  of  England.  Recognising  that  the  fate 
which  ought  to  have  befallen  us  has  not  done  so,  Mr.  Balfour  goes 
on  to  explain  why.     Here  are  his  words  : 

*'  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Great  Britain  not  suffer  all  the  ills 
with  which  our  hypothetical  island  was  threatened  ?  That  it  does  not  is 
manifest.  We  imagined  a  Free  Trade  (read  Ck)bdenist)  country  completely 
environed  by  a  wall  of  Protection ;  a  wall  high  enough  to  make  export 
fini  difficult  and  then  impossible.  We  inferred  that  it  would  find  imports 
firti  costly  and  then  unattainable.  In  actual  fact  we  see  Britain  hampered 
indeed  by  foreign  tarifi&,  yet  able,  in  spite  of  them,  to  carry  on  an  export 
trade  which,  if  it  does  not  increase  as  we  might  wish,  yet  increases  rather 
than  diminishes,  and  an  import  trade  of  unexampled  magnitude.  In  what, 
then,  resides  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  ?  In  three  particulars 
— (a)  Foreign  countries  owe  us  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  they  pay  by 
means  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.  (6)  Large  areas  still  remain 
which  are  not  protected  at  aU.  (c)  Existing  protected  areas  are  not 
completely  protected." 

'  I  have  not  space  to  quote  in  full  the  development  of  his  argu- 
ment. He  finds  that  the .  money  invested  abroad  does  us  harm 
becanse  it  helps  to  develop  Protection  in  other  countries.  He  finds 
that  unprotected  areas  will  either  develop  Protection  or  be  absorbed 
by  Protectionist  powers.  He  finds  that  areas  not  completely  pro- 
tected will  develop  complete  Protection..  At  this  point  in  the 
development  of  the  world  England  will  no  longer  export  anything, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  import  any  of  the  many  things  of  which  she 
is  in  permanent  want,  becanse  her  Exports  in  ptiyment  could  not  be 
made.     She  would  therefore  be  completely  ruined. 

I  might  say,  «n  passantj  that  even  if  what  Mr.  Balfour  predicts 
came  to  pass,  we  could  8till  import  without  exporting  if  all  our 
imports  were  sent  into  the  country  in  payment  of  money  owing  to 
na.  If  England  were  filled  with  millionaires  to  whom  foreign  conn* 
tries  or  foreigners  owed  money,  England  could  go  on  importing 
without  ocmtinuing  to  export.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in:  his  speech  at 
LeedSi  had  some  inklipg  of  this  when  he  pictured  England  as  being 
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fifled  with  rich  men,  and  be  said  stoatly  that  in  such  a  case,  England 
would  not  be  Im  country. 

Before  dealing  with  Mr.  Balfour's  problem,  let  me  touch  on  two 
minor  questions.  Mr.  Balfour  discusses  hurriedly  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  legislator,  and  seems  to  conclude  that  the  establishment  of 
Protection  may  be  within  the  proper  sphere  of  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  this  to  be  admissible  without  discussing  justice  at  length.  If 
Free  Trade  is  a  necessity  of  justice,  and  if  Protection  be  a  form  of 
injustice,  it  cannot  be  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  legislator  to 
develop  it.  But  such  a  question  requires  separate  discussion.  Mr. 
Balfour's  reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  is  not  that  Protection 
is  just,  but  that  legislators  cannot  be  expected  to  mistrust  them- 
selves. So,  the  legislator  can  do  no  wrong !  That  is  an  old  dish 
served  up  with  new  sauce. 

Next,  Mr.  Balfour  refuses  to  admit  three  big  export  trades  into 
bis  figures  of  exports.  Ships,  machinery  and  coal  he  omits  because 
he  finds  them  pernicious  to  the  future  of  Free  Trade.  They  help 
to  develop  Protection  elsewhere,  and  so  hasten  our  ruin.  He  says 
"  their  value  is  small  compared  to  the  total  value  of  the  final  results 
to  which  they  contribute." 

Note  the  objections  to  Mr.  Balfour's  reasons.  First  of  all  his 
export  figures  are  about  seventy  millions  of  pounds  short.  Secondly, 
as  long  as  these  exports  go  on  they  are  a  proof  that  foreign  Protec- 
tion has  failed  to  beat  English  non-Protection  in  these  trades. 
Thirdly,  to  say  that  their  value  is  small  compared  to  the  result  they 
produce,  is  to  say  that  they  (coal,  ships  and  machinery)  are  cheap  and 
give  far  more  profit  to  the  user  than  to  the  maker  or  getter.  This 
is  a  simple  inaccuracy.  Any  manufacturer  would  admit  that  coal  is 
worth  to  him  no  more  than  he  pays  for  it.  Machines  are  worth  to 
him  no  more  than  he  pays  for  them.  To  a  shipper  ships  are  worth 
to  him  no  more  than  he  pays  for  them. 

If  Mr.  Balfour  means  that  a  profit  may  be  made  by  buying  ships, 
coal  and  machinery,  I  think  we  may  admit  the  idea  at  once !  That 
is  in  a  general  way,  as  everybody  does  not  make  a  profit  by  buying 
and  using  these  things.  But  then,  a  profit  is  the  basis  of  all 
business.  Mr.  Balfour's  argument  comes  to  this  :  '^  Ships,  coal  and 
machines  should  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  exports  because  the 
buyers  make  a  profit  on  them."  In  that  case  we  may  at  once  say 
that  everything  should  be  struck  off  the  export  list  which  gives  a 
profit ! 

If  not,  what  does  Mr.  Balfour  mean  ?  Supposing  that  a  five- 
shilling  dinner  stimulates  a  starving  inventor  to  the  discovery  of  an 
invention  worth  a  million  pounds.  The  dinner  cost  little  and  had 
a  great  result.  But  the  value  of  the  food  must  only  be  considered 
as  accidental ;  the  value  of  the  brain  of  the  inventor  was  the  main 
point     As  the  potency  was  not  in  the  food,  the  price  of  the  food 
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oannot  be  advanced.  Bat  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  machines,  ships 
and  coaly  their  potency  for  developing  trade  is  in  them  largely,  and 
their  price  may  be  advanced  to  the  point  at  which  the  buyer  cannot 
make  great  profits  by  using  them.  Any  potency  for  developing 
Protection  which  may  be  in  the  users  and  not  in  the  ships,  coal  and 
machines  cannot  be  charged  forjn  the  invoice.  Is  that  what  Mr. 
Balfour  means  ?  In  that  case,  what  is  this  potency  ?  I  fail  to 
discover  it. 

Mr.  Balfour's  justification  of  his  great  omission  is  based  on  an 
idea  which  he  only  seems  to  have  cognisance  of.  Then  what  is  the 
real  use  of  this  omission  ?  Oar  exports  are  what  they  are,  and  no 
magic  of  reasoning  will  make  them  any  less. 

Theee  side  questions  out  of  the  way,  let  us  consider  the  general 
question.  As  remarked,  Mr.  Balfour's  position  is  this  :  The  world 
will  adopt  complete  Protection,  and  England  will  be  completely  shut 
out  from  every  market  if  we  continue  to  maintain  revenue  tariffs. 
We  shall  at  that  moment  export  nothing,  and  import  nothing.  Is 
this  a  correct  forecast  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  world  will  adopt 
complete  Protection  ?  There  are  two  possible  ways  of  accepting  this 
statement:  (1)  Either  each  foreign  nation  will  adopt  complete 
Protection,  and  will  suffice  to  itself,  doing  no  business  with  any  other 
nation ;  or  (2)  Each  foreign  nation  will  trade  with  every  other  foreign 
nation  while  doing  no  trade  at  all  with  England.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
stated  neither  the  one  alternative  nor  the  other ;  he  has  contented 
himself  with  the  general  deduction,  and  I  think  that  if  he  looked 
farther  into  the  matter  he  would  have  hesitated  about  declaring  hia 
oonclusion. 

Let  us  take  the  first  alternative.  If  each  nation  trades  only  within 
itself,  it  will  have  to  supply  its  own  needs.  This  we  know  to  be 
an  absolute  impossibility.  Every  country  needs  to  import  certain 
things  which  it  cannot  prodace  itself,  and  to  pay  for  these  imports 
it  will  have  to  export.  Therefore  foreign  Protection  cannot  be 
developed  to  this  point. 

But  not  only  will  exports  always  have  to  go  out  to  pay  for  imports 
which  must  come  in,  but  as  when  people  export  they  don't  care  a 
button  whether  they  are  simply  paying  for  necessary  imports  or  are 
causing  unnecessary  ones,  the  efifort  to  export  will  always  be  so 
strong  that  no  tariffs  could  stop  the  impulse  from  achieving  its  aims. 
The  effort  to  export  is  natural  and  strong,  and  if  successful  will 
necessitate  imports  to  pay  for  the  exports.  This  is  as  inevitable  as' 
the  law  of  gravitation.  All  the  tariflb  in  the  world  cannot  keep 
cor  imports  which  come  in  to  pay  for  exports. 

A  third  strong  reason  will  prevent  Protection  from  becoming 
oomplete.  That  is  smuggling,  and  the  declaring  of  goods  at  less 
than  their  sale  value.     Last  year  the  Customs  authorities  in  England* 
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lost  from  £45,000  to  £50,000  by  the  smnggling  of  saocbarine  into. 
England,  the  receipts  on  this  product  being  abont  £50,000  less  than 
the  year  before  last,  while  its  consnmption  is  increasing.  Then  very 
few  firms  sending  goods,  for  instance,  to  the  United  States  declare 
them  at  their  real  yalne.  I  have  known  personally  large  firms  who 
always  declared  their  shipments  at  cost  price.  And  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  smuggling  goes  on  by  means  of  bribery,  to  a  very  great 
extent.  These  factors  will  prevent  Protection  being  complete  in 
each  country.  But  the  principal  fact  is  that  each  country  cannot 
suffice  unto  itself. 

Then  if  complete  Protection  for  each  country  is  impossible,  will 
each  foreign  nation  do  business  with  othei;  nations  while  none  of  them 
do  business  with  England  ?  To  speak  plainly,  the  idea  seems  at  first 
blush  to  be  gratuitously  foolish.  Nor  does  examination  make  it  any 
more  acceptable.  We  may  accept  as  a  general  statement,  if  you  wil)» 
that  England  possesses  no  special  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Bat  to  prove  this,  you  must  take  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  on  one  side,  and  England  alone  on  the  other.  The  proposition 
is  not  fair.  If  it  were,  it  does  not  apply  to  England  alone.  France 
is  better  placed  than  England  for  fruit-growing,  but  not  so  well  placed 
for  coal  or  iron.  Buseia  may  be  better  placed  than  England  for  com, 
but  she  is  not  so  well  placed  for  shipbuilding.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  including  these  industries  as  valuable  assets. 

Mr.  Balfour's  examples  of  the  absolute  tendency  be  seeks  to 
illustrate  are  not  happy  ones.  He  says :  "In  some  of  those 
countries,  and  for  some  of  our  main  industries,  indeed  no  loophole  is 
permitted.  The  barrier  is  impregnable.  Bradford  goods  do  not  go 
to  America,  nor  does  bleach  to  Russia.''  If  Bradford  goods  do  not 
go  to  America,  then  coal  does  not  come  from  Newcastle. 

But,  if  we  admit  outright  that  England  is  not  specially  privileged 
compared  with  the  whole  world,  we  may  say  that  the  same  remark 
applies  to  France,  to  Germany,  and  to  Russia,  and,  in  fact,  to  the 
great  majority  of  countries.  France  is  not  the  only  country  that 
produces  fruit  or  wine.  Russia  is  not  the  only  country  that  produces 
corn,  nor  is  the  United  States  likely  to  hold  out  long  against  Canada 
in  this  respect.     No  country  has  absolutely  unique  advantages. 

How,  then,  can  Mr.  Balfour  deduce  such  dire  disaster  as  to  suppose 
that  other  nations  will  do  business  with  each  other,  and  none  with 
us?  I  consider  that  the  mark  has  been  overstepped.  Foreign 
Protection  reduces  our  markets  and  decreases  our  exports,  but  the 
point  at  which  this  process  must  stop  will  sooner  or  later  be  reached. 
Each  country  has  a  limit  to  its  productive  range  and  power. 
Smuggling  is  irresistible.  And  acceptance  of  imports  to  pay  for 
exports  is  inevitable. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Balfour's  argument  breaks  down, 
and  that  is  the  fallacy  which  underlies  his  reasoning.    I  further  think 
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that  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  given  Bnfficient  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
yrorld  is  not  yet  thoroughly  indastrialifled.  All  that  he  has  proved 
is  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  foreign  Protection  to  decrease  onr 
exports.  There  is  another  tendency  which  tells  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

As  Mr.  Balfonr  himself  admits,  oar  biggest  export  trade  is  done 
with  high  Protectionist  nations.  This  indisputable  fact  is  dae  not  to 
their  Protectionism,  bat  to  their  being  highly  industrialiEed.  Ad- 
mitting that  as  unprotected  territories  develop  they  will  become 
Protectionist,  it  mast  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  they  become 
indastrialised  they  will  take  more  goods  from  as.  So  that  when 
their  Protectionism  and  their  indastrialisation  have  reached  the  same 
point  as  they  have  attained  in  the  United  States,  we  may  still 
predict  that  the  latter  will  predominate  over  the  former  so  far  as  to 
allow  as  to  do  proportionately  as  mach  basiness  with  them  as  we 
now  do  with  the  United  States. 

That  is,  the  indastrialisation  of  the  world  will  increase  oar  exports 
faster  than  the  Protectionism  of  the  world  will  decrease  them.  This 
mle  applies  ap  to  a  certain  point  of  industrial  development,  and 
then  there  is  again  decline.  Bat  this  point  has  only  been  reached 
in  sach  countries  as  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
though  farther  progress  in  old  countries  will  certainly  increase  our 
exports  to  them.  And  progress  is  apparently  illimitable.  Oar 
great  future  therefore  lies  elsewhere,  i,t.^  with  those  countries  where 
industrial  development  promises  to  outstrip  the  spirit  of  Protection. 

But  certainly  sooner  or  later  our  export  trade  will  be  faced  by 
the  crucial  difficulty  caused  by  the  industrial  development  of  the 
world  being  outpassed  by  its  Protectionism,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
the  United  States,  and  although  our  export  trade  can  never  be 
annihilated  entirely,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  concluded,  the  problem 
raised  is  serious  enough  to  merit  the  attention  of  all  earnest 
reformers. 

The  final  problem  is  probably  a  very  distant  one.  Bat  the 
immediate  problem  is  as  follows :  Oar  export  trade  will  be  displaced 
from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  must  go  elsewhere.  A  portion  of  it  will  certainly  be  recouped 
in  other  markets,  but  we  shall,  for  some  time  to  come,  feel  the  pinch 
of  lost  export  trade,  and  of  changing  industries  seeking  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  conditions. 

That  is  the  problem.  Now,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Mr.  Balfour 
states  that  the  essential  thing  is  that  we  should  regain  our  liberty. 
To  this  end  he  proposes  retaliatory  tari^Gs. 

A  purely  retaliatory  tarifif  should  not  protect,  and  should  not  be 
necessary  for  revenue  purposes.  The  product  taxed  by  it  should 
not  be  of  such  importance  to  the  people  that  the  tax  will  make  them 
raffer  greatly.     It  must  be  of  such  importance  that  the  exporting 
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country  prefers  to  keep  its  export  trade  to  ns  than  to  develop  the 
home  indnstry  which  it  protects  against  our  exports  into  its  territory. 

These  points  are  easy  to  understand.  If  we  put  a  tax  on  goods 
in  order  to  protect  a  home  industry,  we  must  not  suppose  that  if  the 
concession  this  tax  also  aimed  at  from  foreign  countries  were  given 
to  us,  we  could  with  impunity  cease  to  protect  the  home  industry  in 
order  to  let  the  foreign  imports  come  in  freely  again.  A  protective 
tariff  must,  to  be  logical,  at  least  continue  to  exist  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  development  of  the  trade,  as  otherwise  it  is  not 
effective.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  retaliatory  tariff  at  the  same 
time ;  a  retaliatory  tariff  being  necessarily  taken  off  when  the 
advantage  aimed  at  is  gained. 

A  retaliatory  tarifi  should  not  be  necessary  for  revenue  purposes. 
A  revenue  tariff  which  is  imposed  to  meet  a  permanent  expenditure 
should  be  permanent.  A  retaliatory  tariff  should  not  aim  at  being 
permanent,  as  otherwise  it  cannot  achieve  its  aim.  A  retaliatory 
tariff  should  not  be  imposed  on  an  article  of  consumption  so  impor- 
tant that  the  consumer  would  suffer  from  its  imposition.  A 
retaliatory  tax  on  corn  would  be  inadmissible  for  this  reason.  It 
would  increase  the  price  of  bread.  This  would  be  too  dangerous 
for  the  consumer. 

The  product  on  which  a  retaliatory  tax  is  imposed  must  be 
important  to  the  country  which  sells  it  to  us.  If  we  tax  an  un- 
important product,  the  country  whose  exports  to  us  suffer  in 
consequence  would  not  feel  that  the  blow  were  sufficiently  heavy  to 
necessitate  her  reconsidering  tariffs  against  our  gooda  Therefore, 
the  article  should  be  important  without  being  too  much  so.  Not 
only  this,  but  in  reconsidering  her  taxes  against  our  goods,  she  has 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  taking  off  these  tariflEs  she 
ceases  to  protect  the  national  industries  in  her  own  country.  If 
her  export  trade  be  more  important  to  her  than  the  development  of 
her  home  trade,  she  may  be  inclined  as  a  nation  to  take  off  her 
protective  tariffs  on  condition  that  we  take  off  our  retaliatory  one. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  she  will  do  so !  In  political 
matters  local  interests  are  often  very  strong,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  America  where  so  many  corrupting  inflaences  are  brought 
to  bear  on  legislation.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  motive  of  change 
mast  be  very  powerful  indeed  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  habit  and 
the  force  of  interest. 

I  therefore  submit  that  retaliatory  tariffs  can  only  be  successfol 
in  inducing  foreign  countries  to  take  off  their  taxes  against  our 
goodp,  if  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled :  (1)  they  should  not 
protect ;  (2)  they  should  not  be  requisite  for  revenue  purposes ; 
(3)  they  shoold  not  increase  the  prices  of  important  articles  of 
consumption ;  (4)  they  should  fall  on  articles  constituting  an 
important   trade    to   the   country  which   supplies  them;    (5)  the 
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conntry  against  which  they  are  directed  should  find  it  to  her 
advantage  to  cease  protecting  her  home  indastries  against  our 
goods,  and  should  be  disposed  and  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
resistance  she  would  have  to  face  in  making  the  change. 

I  am  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  a  tariff  uniting  such 
conditions  is  impossible  to  find.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  speaking  of  these 
proposed  retaliatory  tariflb,  says : 

''The  object  which  these  fiscal  inducements  are  intended  to  attain  in 
increased  Free  Trade,  and  nothing  else ;  yet  simply  because  the  fiscal  in- 
ducements may,  if  it  fails  of  its  effect  but  not  othenjoise^  involve  duties  not 
required  for  revenue  purposes,  or  in  certain  cases  even  carry  with  it  some 
ekonent  of  Protection  to  home  industries,  we  are  to  turn  away  from  it  as 
an  accursed  thing." 

The  words  which  Mr.  Balfoar  has  italici&ed  show  that  he  has 
conceived  the  possibility  of  his  proposed  retaliatory  tarifia  failing  in 
their  effect.  But  the  remark  seems  idle  from  his  pen,  as  he  has 
certainly  not  taken  into  consideration  the  difiiculties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  such  taxes  being  effective.  It  may  be  easy  to  find  a 
product  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tax  for  revenue  purposes.  It 
may  further  be  possible  to  find  a  product  which  we  cannot  produce 
in  England,  and  on  which  no  Protection  is  therefore  possible.  But 
to  find  a  product  at  once  of  little  importance  to  the  consumer,  and 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  country  it  comes  from,  is  a  practical 
impossibility,  as  it  involves  a  contradiction.  A  product  which  is 
important  to  the  country  whose  trade  with  us  it  largely  constitutes 
must  also  be  important  to  the  British  consumer.  And  a  product 
which  is  unimportant  to  the  consumer  will  not  be  thought  to 
constitute  a  trade  of  great  importance  to  the  supplying  country. 

A  retaliatory  tariff  considered  as  an  instrument  by  means  of 
which  we  are  to  gain  our  liberty  and  extend  Free  Trade  is  certainly 
not  a  practical  weapon.  It  is  certainly  not  the  '*  big  revolver ''  nor 
the  "  mighty  sword  "  which  some  of  its  doughty  champions  hold  it 
to  be.  Any  tariff  not  fulfilling  the  impossible  conditions  I  have 
mentioned  would  remain  either  a  Protective  tariff  or  a  revenue 
tariff,  according  as  the  product  were  produced  in  the  country  or 
not.  Or  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  tax  heavily  the  most 
important  articles  of  consumption  so  heavily  that  privation  would 
ensue  amongst  the  consumers.  Even  then,  would  the  foreign  country 
be  induced  to  relax  her  protective  tariffs  against  our  goods  ?  I  trow 
not. 

We  mufrt,  therefore,  as  sensible  men,  reject  Mr.  Balfour's 
proposals  as  being  idle.  Now,  let  us  consider  his  eulogy  of  Pro- 
tection, we  might  almost  say  his  advocacy  of  Protective  tarifis. 
Bnt,  at  the  outset,  let  it  be  firmly  kept  in  mind  that  Protection  is 
not  a  means  of  increasing  our  exports,  and  this  is  Mr.  Balfour's 
problem.     Unable  to  increase  our  exports  by  retaliation,  we  must 
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acknowledge  onr  defeat  as  inevitable,  being  eatifified  with  the 
increasing  industrialisation  of  the  world  as  the  only  means  of  in- 
creasing onr  exports,  and  be  prepared  to  better  develop  onr  home 
indastries,  hoping  to  make  up  at  home  what  we  lose  abroad.  Mr. 
Balfoar  does  say,  however,  that  Protection  pats  the  manufactnrer 
in  a  better  position  to  compete  abroad. 

This  is  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Balfoar  s  pamphlet,  pages  23  to  28. 
This  gist  of  the  argument  is  this :  The  protected  manufacturer  has 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  can  run  his  works  regularly, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  produce  cheaper  and  to  export  at  lower 
rates  to  other  countries.  The  unprotected  manufacturer  has  not 
even  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  being  unable  to  run  his 
works  regularly  cannot  compete  so  well  abroad,  as  when  his  works 
stand  he  loses  money,  and  cannot  produce  so  cheaply. 

This  argament  is  incorrect  in  two  particalars:  (a)  Protection 
does  not  always  secure  to  the  manufacturer  the  privilege  of  running 
his  works  regularly ;  and  (^)  Protection  is  not  always  necessary  to 
give  the  manufactorer  (I  tbink  producer  is  a  better  word)  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market. 

I  was  talking  to  a  Lyons  silk  manufacturer  the  other  day,  and  he 
informed  me  that  whereas  ten  years  ago  only  twenty  manufacturers 
went  to  Paris  to  compete  for  the  Parisian  trade,  300  manufacturers 
now  go,  though  the  trade  is  not  much  greater  than  it  was.  All 
these  manufacturers  are  French,  and  by  home  competition  succeed 
quite  well  in  so  wresting  the  home  market  from  each  other,  that 
they  are  uo  longer  able  tD  run  their  works  regularly.  This  is  a  common 
experience  in  all  protected  countries  and  trades.  The  very  fact  of  a 
trade  being  protected  is  quite  sufficient  to  create  home  competition 
almost  as  great  (if  not  quite  as  great)  as  foreign  competition  was, 
and  accompanied  by  other  disadvantages. 

Then^  Protection  is  not  always  necessary  to  give  producers  control 
of  the  home  market.  Do  you  think  that  the  miners  would  be  better 
placed  if  coal  were  protected  ?  Or  that  the  woollen  goods  industry 
needs  protecting  to  enable  it  to  sell  well  at  home  ?  Evidently  a 
strong  trade  wants  no  protection.  As  to  weak  ones,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  their  competing  in  foreign  markets.  Of  course  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  by  a  strong  unprotected  trade  is  never 
perfect,  but  this  is  rather  a  good  than  an  ill. 

The  oi^ly  way  in  which  home  trades  can  completely  monopolise 
the  home  markets  is  by  very  high  Protection  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  *'  trusts ''  on  the  other.  For  a  time  a  trust  can  stamp  out  com- 
petition, but  for  a  time  only.  There  are  two  causes  for  its  failure : 
(1)  the  untrust worthiness  of  the  members  of  the  trust  (!) ;  and  (2)  the 
force  of  outside  multiple  competition  which  springs  up  ever  anew. 
A  *'  trust "  has  some  difficulty  in  managing  its  own  a&irs.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  not  mentioned  this  matter.     It  appears  to  me,  from 
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each  experience  of  ''  trasts  *'  as  I  have  had,  that  each  member  of 
the  combination  tries  to  break  the  conditions  which  have  only 
allotted  him  so  mach  business  by  selling  secretly  quantities  of  goods 
which  he  never  pots  on  his  statement.  This  competition  from 
within  eats  out  the  heart  of  the  '*  trust/'  and  gradually  undermines 
the  basis  of  the  understanding,  which  was  that  each  member  should 
Bell  only  the  quantities  allotted  to  him. 

ThiSy  aided  by  competition  from  the  outside,  finishes  one  day  by 
breaking  up  the  ^'  trust,"  of  which  everybody  is  glad,  and  rightly. 
The  advantage  which  Mr.  Balfour  claims  for  Protection,  i,e  ,  that  it 
gives  the  manufacturer  an  opportunity  of  running  his  works  regolarly, 
can  only  be  acquired,  and  that  momentarily,  by  trusts.  And  if  the 
manufacturer  is  not  overrun  by  home  competition,  he  will  be  ruined 
by  some  trust  which  excludes  him. 

These  are  the  only  ''  advantages  "  claimed  for  Protection  by  Mr. 
Balfour.     Now,  what  about  the  disadvantages  ? 

Several  rules  attach  to  the  adoption  of  protective  tariffii ;  here  is 
the  first :  The  protection  of  one  trade  encourages  that  trade  only, 
and  it  discourages  every  other  trade  or  industry  into  which  its  pro- 
ductions enter.  If  raw  wool  is  taxed,  the  woollen  goods  industry  is 
discouraged  to  the  same  extent  as  sheep-farming  is  encouraged.  If 
raw  silk  is  protected  the  silk-goods  manfnacturer  is  discouraged  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  raw  silk  producers  are  encouraged.  If  iron 
is  protected,  the  machine  trades  and  every  trade  into  which  iron 
enters  (they  are  legion  !)  are  discouraged  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
iron  trade  is  encouraged.  If  steel  i3  protected  the  cutlery  trade  is 
discouraged  to  the  same  extent  as  the  steel  trade  is  encouraged.  If 
salt  is  protected  the  fish  and  meat-preserving  trades  are  discouraged 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  salt  trade  is  encouraged.  And  so  on  through 
the  whole  list. 

Nor  is  this  confined  to  what  are  called  ''  raw  materials."  The 
finished  articles  of  one  trade  become  the  raw  materials  of  another. 
If  machinery  is  protected,  the  textile  manufacturer  is  discouraged  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  machine  trade  is  encouraged.  If  the  cutlery 
trade  is  protected,  the  caf^s  and  restaurants  are  discouraged.  If 
dairy  produce  is  protected,  the  grocer  is  discouraged.  If  fruit  is 
protected,  the  fruit  importer  is  discouraged  (and  this  is  a  trade  which 
gives  employment  to  thousands).  No  product,  either  finished  or 
unfinished,  escapes  this  rule. 

I  would  further  saggest  the  following  rule  concerning  Protection. 
The  (immediate)  usefulness  of  Protection  to  any  trade  depends  on 
other  trades  not  being  protected.  If  we  commence  by  protecting 
any  one  given  trade,  this  trade  will  for  a  time  benefit,  because  it  is 
encouraged  by  the  Protection.  Let  us  say  that  the  woollen  industry 
be  protected  by  a  nation  where  it  is  new,  as  in  Australia.  The 
trade  progresses  for  a  time  under  the  artificial  stimulus.     But  if 
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afterwards  the  machine  trade  is  protected,  the  woollen  trade  is 
discoaraged  by  this  new  protection.  It  pays  more  for  its  machines. 
If  afterwards  raw  wool  is  protected,  the  woollen  industry  is  farther 
discouraged ;  it  pays  more  for  its  wool.  If,  again,  the  coal  indostry 
is  protected,  the  woollen  industry  is  again  discouraged ;  it  pays  more 
for  its  coal.  If  labour  be  afterwards  protected  by  laws  concerning 
immigration,  the  woollen  industry  is  again  discouraged ;  it  pays  more 
for  its  labour. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  every  protected  trade  to  try  and 
prevent  all  other  trades  on  which  it  depends  in  any  way  from  being 
protected.  This  is  probably  what  leads  to  the  scheming  and  cor- 
ruption of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  in  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  third  rule  concerning  Protection.  The  protection  of 
one  trade  is  not  only  counterbalanced  by  the  discouragement  it 
experiences  when  other  trades  on  which  it  depends  are  also  protected, 
but  the  encouragement  is  further  reduced  by  the  cost  of  the  system. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  for  every  sixpence  coming  to  a  protected 
person,  the  nation  pays  from  ninepence  to  a  shilling,  and  loses  as 
much  again  through  its  restricted  trading  powers.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  form  of  smuggling  which  consists  in  under  declaring 
the  value  of  goods.  The  United  States  must  lose  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  duties  due  to  her  by  the  rules  she  has  established,  because  the 
duties  are  paid  on  cost  prices  instead  of  on  selling  prices.  This  is 
also  a  form  of  loss  to  the  Government  incident  to  all  protective 
arrangements. 

Here  is  what  Eeems  to  me  to  be  a  fourth  rule  concerning  Pro- 
tection. The  profits  due  to  Protection  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  in 
its  application  to  a  few  trades  only,  are  carried  off  by  a  rise  in  the 
rent  of  land,  caused  by  increased  demand  for  land  for  houses,  mills, 
offices,  with  the  increased  rural  activity  consequent  upon  the  better 
trade  in  the  towns. 

We  see,  therefore^  several  serious  objections  to  Protection.  The 
earlier  profits  are  carried  off  by  a  rise  in  rent.  The  later  profits 
are  only  secured  to  one  trade  so  long  as  its  encouragement  is  based 
on  the  discouragement  of  a  dozen  others.  The  usefulness  of  Pro- 
tection to  any  given  trade  depends  on  no  protection  being  accorded 
to  trades  on  which  it  in  any  way  depends.  Protection  breeds  trusts. 
Trusts  breed  ruin.  And  when  there  are  no  trusts  home  competi- 
tion becomes  keen  enough  to  take  away  that  advantage  which  Mr. 
Balfour  claims  for  protected  manufacturing,  and  the  national  manu- 
facturer has  no  longer  such  command  of  the  home  market  that  he  can 
run  his  works  regularly. 

So  much  for  the  case  as  far  as  reasoning  allows  us  to  examine  it. 
But  why  reason,  when  we  have  examples  on  every  hand  ?  The 
fiscal  problem  is  at  bottom  the  social  problem.  For  is  the  social 
problem   not  that   of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  ? 
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There  is  plenty  of  poverty  in  every  protected  country,  and  plenty  of 
misery  and  plenty  of  injustice.  It  is  not  well  to  indulge  in  paper 
fightPy  or  to  speak,  as  did  Mr.  Stead  recently,  of  the  '*  Fiscal 
Fizzle."  The  '^  Fiscal  Fizzle  "  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for 
millions  of  men  and  women,  and  the  problem  will  have  to  be  faced 
and  the  difficulty  settled.  There  are  people  starving  in  every 
direction,  while  wealth  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  world's 
storehouses.  What  we  want  is  a  system  which  will  ensure  the 
distribution  of  the  things  produced,  rapidly  and  justly. 

Protection  will  not  serve,  and  revenue-tariff  systems  will  not 
serve.  Retaliation  is  powerless,  as  we  have  seen.  We  must,  there- 
fore, go  further  afield.  Admitting  that  we  cannot  do  anything  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  we  can  at  least  face  our  own.  problem 
and  deal  with  our  own  country.  We  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  driven 
to  make  the  best  of  our  home  market  or  of  our  Empire.  If  Pro- 
tection will  not  help  us,  if  retaliation  is  a  broken  arm,  and  if  our 
present  system  of  revenue  tari£&  has  reached  the  limits  of  its  power 
for  good,  there  remain  to  be  considered  the  preferentialism  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  hitherto  untried  Free  Trade,  which  seems  to  me  as 
the  dawn  of  a  splendid  day.    Which  shall  it  be  ? 

Leonard  M,  Burrelu 


Fed. 


THE   BURDEN  OF  EMPIRE. 


I. 

The  Gbowth  of  Imperial  Expenditure, 

-  ■ 

Amongst  the  significaut  and  arresting  features  of  the  last  decade  of 
onr  national  history,  not  the  least  notable  or  instrnctive  is  the 
persistent  and  heavy  increase  of  taxation.  The  continnoos  pursuit 
of  a  policy  of  expansion,  and  the  acquisition  of  vast  additional 
territory,  have  necessarily  proved  extremely  costly,  and  greatly  added 
to  the  burden  of  Empire.  Statistics  in  various  and  diversified  forms 
abound,  and  they  all  tell  the  same  tale — ^a  tale  well  calculated  to 
give  us  pause.  Yet  upon  the  bulk  of  the  people  they  probably  fail 
to  make  any  considerable  impression,  owing  to  the  fact  that  elaborate 
tables  and  masses  of  figures  seldom  command  more  than  cursory 
attention,  and  that  their  fulness  tends  to  obscure  their  monJ. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  diJBScult  to  grasp  the  complete  import  of  high 
numbers ;  *'  a  hundred  "  conveys  ik  very  definite  idea,  ^'  a  hundred 
millions  "  conveys  nothing  definite.  It  is  quite  true  that  every  one 
has  a  lively  perception  of  additional  taxation,  and  generally  manifests 
that  perception  by  a  growl;  and  it  is  also  true  that  when  the 
addition  is  due  to  war  the  cause  is  sufficiently  in  evidence.  But 
the  full  extent  of  the  expenditure  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
policy  are  not  so  readily  realised,  for  the  reason  that  Grovemments 
have  a  happy  knack  of  passing  on  to  posterity  a  great  portion  of 
their  exceptional  obligations  (as  though  they  were  remunerative 
investments),  and  that  the  belief  strongly  prevails  that  Empire  is 
eventually;  if  not  immediately,  attended  with  substantial  recompense. 
Hence  the  actual  facts  are  not  generally  appreciated,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  warning  they  convey  is  frequently  unheeded.  Only  a 
part  of  the  burden  is  felt,  and  its  existence  is  attributed  to  anything 
but  national  folly ;  whilst,  although  this  part  is  sufficiently  weighty, 
it  is  not  regarded  as  permanent ;  and,  by  failing  to  assooiate  effect 
with  cause,  we  even  listen  to  schemes  for  diminishing  the  pressure 
which  would  positively  make  it  more  intense.  Now  that  we  have 
squandered  our  money  and  increased  our  debt  in  order  to  extend 
the  Empire,  we  are  invited  to  consolidate  that  Empire  by  bribing 
our  Colonies  and  ostracising  other  nations,  and  are  told  that  we 
shall  ourselves  find  salvation  by  taxing  our  food  and  diminishing 
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onr  foreign  supplies.  Having  bred  a  gnawing  diseasoi  we  are  to 
feed  that  disease  at  its  soarce,  and,  instead  of  seeking  a  radical  cnre, 
are  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Imperialism  in — more 
Imperialism. 

The  striking  indication  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  the 
amount,  not  of  extraordinary,  but  of  normal  expenditure.  Everybody 
knows  that  war  is  expensive — that,  as  has  been  sagaciously  said, 
you  can  have  very  little  of  it  for  a  good  deal  of  money — but  it  is 
the  steady  serious  growth  of  recurriug  unremunerative  taxation 
which  calls  for  emphasis.  The  cost  of  our  Imperialist  Hgime  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  special  demands,  however  onerous,  made  upon 
the  people  during  the  prevalence  of  hostilities ;  it  is  the  perennial 
drain  upon  the  country's  resources  to  which  such  a  rigime  inevitably 
gives  rise  that  constitutes  its  chief  indictment.  Since  1895,  the 
period  when  the  present  Imperialist  party  came  into  power,  the 
normal  expenditure  has  risen  annually  with  unvarying  consistency, 
until  in  the  space  of  nine  years  it  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  50 
per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  whilst  it  was  £93,918,000  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1895,  the  estimates  place  it  at  £189,454,000  for 
the  year  ending  March  31, 1904.  The  ''  extraordinary  "  expenditure — 
war  expenditure— during  the  past  four  years  has  been  as  follows : 

1899-1900     .     i:23,217,000  1901-1902     .    £73,197,000 

1900-1901     .       68,620,000  1902-1903     .       54,082,000 

and  during  the  three  principal  years  of  the  outlay  our  average  total 
expenditure  was  just  double  the  amount  disbursed  in  the  year 
1894-5.  Of  course  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  has 
been  defrayed  by  means  of  loans  upon  which  interest  has  to  be  paid^ 
thereby  adding  to  our  permanent  burden ;  and  the  savings  of  nearly 
half  a  century  of  comparative  peace  (only  comparative,  because  we 
were  scarcely  ever  free  from  some  ^'  little  "  war,  or  the  savings  would 
have  been  more)  have  disappeared.  We  are  to-day  confronted  with 
the  fact  that,  upon  the  basis  of  ordinary  peace  expenditure,  for  every 
£1  we  paid  in  taxation  ten  years  ago  we  are  now  called  upon  to  pay 
305.  owing  to  the  growth  of  Imperialism;  and  that  unless  we  radically 
alter  our  policy  the  demands  made  upon  us  will  continue  to  increase ; 
whilst  if  we  acquiesce  in  the  latest  development  of  the  policy  we  shall 
find  we  have  less  means  of  meeting  those  demands. 

That  the  increase  in  the  normal  expenditure  is  mainly  Imperial  in 
nature,  as  distinguished  from  national,  is  fairly  well  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  is  for  military  purposes  alone. 
Of  the  total  expenditure  of  £93,918,000  for  1894-5  only  £35,445,000 
was  of  this  character;  of  the  total  estimated  expenditure  of 
£139,454,000  for  1903-4,  £64,457,000  is  of  this  character;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  total  increase  of  £45,000,000  (in  round  figures) 
£29,000,000  is  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  so  that  whilst  the  entire 
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normal  expenditare  has  risen  by  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent.,  the 
military  expenditure  has  risen  by  more  than  80  per  cent.  And  if 
we  add  the  increase  in  the  National  Debt  services  and  eliminate  the 
increase  in  Post  Office  expenditare  (a  branch  of  the  Administration 
which  shows  a  sabstantial  profit)  we  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
explain  the  total  increase,  and  cannot  .escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  due  to  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  of 
Imperialism. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Normal  expenditure  has  not  only  risen  to  the 
alarming  extent  indicated ;  but  the  tendency  is  for  it  still  to  rise 
(the  estimates  for  the  current  year  show  an  increase,  apart  from 
provision  for  the  Sinking  Fand,  of  several  millions  on  the  normal 
expenditure  of  the  previous  year)  and  it  must  continue  to  rise  so 
long  as  the  same  policy  prevails.  Imperialism  demands  an  ever- 
increasing  price ;  for,  quite  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  wars  it 
provokes,  it  means  a  permanent  growth  of  armaments.  It  is  a 
policy  of  defiance  and  a  policy  of  aggression ;  it  engenders  the 
hostility  of  other  nations  and  it  induces  them  to  strengthen  their 
own  position,  which  in  turn  leads  to  a  counter  strengthening,  thus 
imposing  a  greater  and  still  greater  strain  upon  national  resources, 
until  we  bid  fair  to  arrive  at  the  time  when  all  our  energies  will  be 
devoted  to  the  one  task  of  checking  burglary,  save  when  they  are 
concentrated  on  burglarious  expeditions  of  our  own.  The  worthy 
citizens  who  gained  a  precarious  living  by  taking  in  each  others' 
washing  were  in  a  parlous  way,  but  they  could  at  least  boast  of 
clean  linen ;  a  world  of  Ishmaelites  or  of  police  constables  would  be 
reduced  to  an  equally  precarious  means  of  livelihood  and  be  more 
suggestive  of  dirty  linen.  Of  our  present  policy  the  danger  is  un- 
mistakable ;  and  it  has  called  forth  a  solemn  and  weighty  warning 
from  no  less  significant  a  person  than  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
himself  an  Imperialist  and  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
the  Imperialist  Government.  Let  the  gist  of  his  monition  be 
recalled : 

"  He  wanted  ...  to  ask  their  attention  to  a  matter  which  for  the  last 
seven  years  bad  engaged  his  most  anxious  consideration,  and  that  was  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  present  national 
indifference  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms.  .  .  .  Did 
anybody  nowadays  think  of  retrenchment  at  all  ?  Why,  day  by  day  he  saw 
the  most  wild  proposals  for  additional  and  new  expenditure  of  all  kinds. 
.  .  .  The  ordinary  estimates — the  peace  estimates — ^for  the  present  year 
were  in  round  figures  something  like  forty  millions  more  than  they  were 
seven  years  ago.  .  .  .  The  main  reasons,  of  course,  were  the  enormously 
increased  expenditure  upon  our  Navy  and  Army.  .  .  .  The  Army  estimates 
had  gone  up  from  eighteen  millions  sterling  seven  years  ago  to  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  millions  this  year.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  it  was  mainly  the  great 
extension  of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  He  had  spoken  plainly  to  them.  He  had 
spoken  plainly,  too,  as  to  the  dangers  of  their  growing  expenditure  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  They  should  remember  he  had  told  them  that  in 
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the  last  seven  years  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  country  had  increased 
at  a  rate  of  no  less  than  five  millions  and  a  half  a  year.  They  could  not 
go  on  in  that  way.^ 

Since  these  words  were  uttered,  so  far  from  heeding  the  warning 
(notwithstanding  its  source)  we  have  continued  to  increase  our  ex- 
penditure ;  and  in  lieupf  our  exhibiting  any  disposition  to  amend  our 
ways,  it  needs  all  the  energies  of  our  sane  statesmen  and  politicians 
to  combat  still  more  costly  schemes  into  which  we  are  recklessly 
urged  to  plunge.  There  is  little,  if  any,  abatement  of  Imperialist 
ardour ;  the  very  opponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  almost  apolo- 
getically to  explain  that  they  are  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Empire 
M  he  is ;  there  is  apparently  no  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  racial 
supremacy  is  not  sound  and  profitable,  no  general  indication  of  a 
desire  to  alter  our  policy.  Although  there  is  division  in  the  ranks, 
Imperialism  still  holds  the  field. 

And  yet  the  question  of  questions  which  arises  surely  is,  Does 
Empire  pay  ?  Disregarding,  if  we  will,  the  moral  censure  it  involves, 
ignoring,  if  we  may,  the  sentimental  gratification  it  affords,  and 
looking  at  it  purely  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  is  it  not  time, 
as  wd  witness  this  burden  increasing  in  weight  and  pressing  more 
heavily  upon  all,  that  we  seriously  put  to  ourselves  the  inquiry,  Cui 
bono  ?  We  are  not  Imperialists  from  philanthropic  motives,  although 
we  no  doubt  mix  up  with  our  Imperialism  a  good  deal  of  spurious 
philanthropy ;  and  when  we  seek  to  justify  an  aggressive  war,  we 
always  talk  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  British  conquest  and 
British  rule.  But  no  one  pretends  that  we  deliberately  tax  ourselves 
to  the  extent  of  millions  a  year  for  the  good  of  humanity — indeed 
we  should  be  perfectly  prepared,  if  we  could  do  it,  to  raise  revenue 
from  other  countries  (the  ne  pbcs  vltra  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation), and  when  an  import  duty  is  commended  on  the  ground  that 
it  will  be  paid  by  the  foreigner,  whilst  the  fallacy  of  the  contention  is 
readily  exposed,  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  any  one  to  protest  against 
its  immorality.  Imperialism,  as  has  been  more  fully  pointed  out 
elsewhere,^  has  a  twofold  origin,  namely,  pride  and  greed  ;  and  the 
eaaential  point  is,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  is  greed  rewarded,  or,  in 
other  words  (for  it  matters  not  for  present  purposes  whether  the 
object  is  regarded  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate),  do  we  obtain  a 
material  return  for  the  expenditure.  If  we  are  to  bear  this  burden 
simply  to  gratify  our  pride,  let  us  at  least  not  do  so  ignorantly ;  for 
knowledge  might  tend  to  diminish  the  pride  and  lessen  the  burden. 
The  general  belief  seems  to  be  that  Empire  does  pay,  and  that 
whilst  some  of  the  expenditure  is  the  price  of  **  glory,"  a  great 
portion  of  it  can  be  properly  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  investment. 
Is  this  80? 

1  Speech  at  Bristol,  September  39, 1902« 

*  Article  on  "Imperialism,"  Westminsteb  Review,  Jnlj  1902. 
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Obnoasly,  if  there  be  a  material  letam,  it  is  an  indirect  one. 
Armaments  cannot  in  the  natnre  of  things  in  themselves  prove 
remunerative  ;  their  sole  purpose  is  to  destroy,  not  to  create.     And 
a  military  body  earns  nothiDg,  although  it  has  to  be  fed  and  clothed  ; 
when  it  is  employed  at  all  it  is  eugagedj  not  in  producing,  but  in 
annihilating.     That  there  may  be  an  indirect  return  is  of  course 
possible,  but  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  indirect  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Imperialist's  position ;  for  he  cannot  earmark  any  item 
of  expenditure  as  one  that  pays  a  dividend.     Nor  beyond  vague 
general  assertions  does  he  in  any  way  indicate  what  compensation 
there  is ;  purely  Imperial  book-keeping  is  unknown,  a  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  does  not  exist,  a  profit  and  loss  account  is  never 
prepared,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  jet  produced 
the  nation's  Imperial  balance  sheet. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  quantification  of  the  cost  of  the  Empire  to 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  pecuniary  set-off,  presuming  one  can  be  found, 
and  then   we  should  know  where  we  stood.     And   obviously  the 
obligation  to  supply  this  testimony  is  imposed  upon  those  who  assert 
that  Empire  is  a  sound  paying  concern,  and  not  upon  those  who 
challenge  the  assertion.     But  as  the  former  exhibit  no  alacrity  to 
make  the  requisite  investigation,  it   is  necessary  this   should    be 
independently  attempted  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  actual  factp. 
Absolute  precision  is  doubtless  out  of  the  question,  for  the  reason 
that  national  expenditure  is  not  distinguished  from  Imperial  expendi- 
ture, and  the  amount  of  the  latter  therefore  can  only  be  estimated. 
It   should,  however,  be    possible    to  estimate  it  with  a  sufficient 
approach  to  accuracy  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  truth — sufficient 
at  any  rate  to  determine  whether  Empire  pays.    Of  course  it  may  be 
said  that,  whatever  the  result  be,  we  cannot  in  any  case   allow  the 
Empire  to  be  disintegrated ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Imperialism  are  not  to  be  determined  by 
purely  pecuniary  considerations.     But  they  form  a  very  important 
feature,  and  indeed  with  many  they  are  the  dominant  feature,  and 
with  all  they  carry  great   weight — and  whilst  elsewhere  other  con- 
siderations have  been  discussed,^  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question 
is  the  one  with  which  we  are  here  principally  concerned.     We  have 
been  launching  out  in  all  directions,  sinking  a  vast  amount  of 
additional  capital,  embarking  in  huge  speculations,  and  we  are  novr 
invited  to  new  departures  most  costly  in  character  in  the  alleged 
interests  of  Empire ;  if  we  are,  in  fact,  on  the  wrong  tack,  if  we 
have   been  engaged   in  enterprises  which   cannot   possibly  prove 
remunerative,  if  our  policy  has  been  reckless  and  threatens  to  become 
more  reckless,  if  it  has  resulted  in  tremendous  loss  and  is  calculated 
to  bring  about  further  disaster,  it  is  at  least  of  first  importance  that 

>  See  foot-note  previons  paces;  alBo  article  on  "Benevolent  Despotism,"  West- 
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we  should  not  be  blind  to  the  fact,  or  continue  oar  course  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  profitable. 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  our  Imperial 
liabilities  and  expenditure,  and  also  whether  we  have  any  remuner- 
ative Imperial  assets  or  revenue,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
or  not  Empire  is  a  sound  investment  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
country.  Whether  or  not  it  conduces  to  the  interests  of  any  other 
particular  section  of  the  Imperial  group,  or  of  the  entire  Imperial 
group  regarded  collectively,  are  separate  questions,  the  first  of  which 
could  only  be  answered  by  a  separate  investigation  in  the  case  of  each 
section,  and  the  answer  to  the  second  of  which  would  largely  depend 
upon  the  data  thus  obtained.  But  the  point  which  concerns  us  as  a 
nation  is  whether  the  pursuit  of  an  Imperial  policy  is  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Price  of  Empire. 

The  British  Empire — so  called — ^is  a  strange  amalgam.  We 
must  take  it  as  we  find  it  and  adopt  conventional  nomenclature, 
but  it  is  a  compound  of  at  least  ^  three  distinct  elements  which  do 
not  coalesce.  First,  there  is  the  paramount  power,  the  United 
Kingdom — ^again  so  called,  for  it  is  itself  engaged  in  incessant 
internal  conflict,  and  one  of  its  sections  is  in  quasi -rebellion.  The 
hybrid  residue  comprises,  on  the  one  hand,  autonomous  communities 
flubstantially  independent,  and  on  the  other,  subject  communities 
arbitrarily  governed ;  whilst  to  add  to  the  incongruities,  a  fourth 
section  might  be  differentiated  in  which  partial  autonomy  is  com- 
bined with  partial  subserviency.  Obviously  there  is  no  common  bond 
of  interest  between  all  these  diverse  and  even  antagonistic  bodies, 
although  the  general  belief  seems  to  be  that  they  are  blended  in 
one  harmonious  whole,  and  that  the  "  Empire"  is  the  most  perfect 
and  glorious  political  institution  which  the  wit  of  the  most  gifted 
-of  mortals  could  devise.  Of  course  the  only  section  (no  doubt 
by  far  the  largest)  in  which  true  Empire  is  illustrated  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  dominant  country  ;  but  as  our 
Imperial  policy  and  Imperial  expenditure  are  by  no  means  so  limited, 
there  is  no  need  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  distinc- 
tions in  this  respect,  although  when  we  inquire  into  the  question  of 
contribution  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  must  be  separately 
regarded. 

To  ascertain  our  Imperial  liabilities  we  have  to  refer  to  our 
National  Debt — for,  whilst  it  is  the  nation's  debt,  it  embodies  Im- 
perial expenditure — and  this  also  will  disclose  one  substantial  item 
of  the  annual  cost  of  Empire.  It  originated  in  the  "  King's  debt," 
contracted  by  the  later  Stewarts,  but  the  amount  at  the  Revolution 
of  1688  was  comparatively  nominal,  being  only  two-thirds  of  a 
million.     Since   that  period,   that  is  to  say  in  a  little  over  200 
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years,  it  has  grown  to  the  colossal  fignre  of  nearly  £800,000,000^ 
and  this  almost  entirely  as  the  resolt  of  the  periodic  military  enter- 
prises in  which  the  nation  has  engaged.  The  following  table  as  to 
the  approximate  amount  of  debt  (in  round  figares)  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  principal  of  these  enterprises  is  sufficiently 
instructive : 

MilUon  £. 

Wars  with  France  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  .  .  14 
War  with  France  (Spanish  Succession)  during  the  reign  of 

Anne 21 

War  with  Spain  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  .  .  .  15 
Wars  with  Spain  (Right  of  Search)  and  France  (Austria^ 

Succession)  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  .         •       29 

The  Seven  Years'  War  during  the  reign  of  Gteorge  III.  .  60 
American  War  of  Independence  in  the  same  reign  .  .110 
The  Great  War  with  France  in  the  same  reign  .         .         .610 

The  Crimean  War 82 

The  Boer  War  (over  £18,000,000  also  diverted  from  Sink 

ingFund) 159 

There  have  in  addition  been  snndry  ^'  little  wars,"  and  of  coarse 
the  principal  wars  cost  considerably  more  than  the  amount  permanently 
added  to  the  debt;  indeed,  daring  the  period  under  review  we 
spent  altogether  something  like  £1,500,000,000  in  slaughtering 
human  beings  and  devastating  territory,  of  which  just  about  half 
still  coDstitutes  a  national  burden.^ 

Now  it  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true  that  a  vast  proportion  of  this 
huge  expenditure  was  not  directly  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  or  extension  of  Empire,  but  is  is  equally  true  that  it 
was  incurred  in  pursuit  of  that  policy  of  aggressiveness,  self- 
assertion,  pride  or  racial  supremacy,  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  Imperialism.  In  no  case  were  we  engaged  in  defending  our 
shores,  in  no  case  was  '*  little  England  "  in  danger ;  in  other  words, 
if  there  has  been  any  compensation  or  gain,  it  is  Imperial,  in  its 
nature ;  if  any  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  expenditure,  Im- 
perialists are  entitled  to  claim  what  credit  may  attach  to  it.  Two 
of  the  wars,  namely,  the  American  and  South  African  Wars,  were  un- 
equivocally waged  solely  to  secure  Empire,  and  the  cost  of  these 
alone  was  about  £370,000,000  or  one-half  of  the  present  amount  of 
the  debt.  And  the  whole  of  the  wars  were  waged  for  the  reason 
that  we  were  and  are,  and  sought  and  seek  still  more  to  be,  a  world- 
wide Power.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  III.,  when  the 
debt  was  considerably  under £1,000, 000,  we  had,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  islands  or  insignificant  patches  of  territory  (and  apart 

1  The  total  of  the  table  given  above  comes  to  more  than  £1,000,000 ,(K)0,  bnt  8Qb> 
stantial  payments  off  were  from  time  to  time  made  in  the  intervals  between  the 
great  wars.  The  amount  of  the  National  Debt  is  now,  as  already  indicated,  a  little 
under  £800.000,000.  Of  the  £159,000,000  (which  only  produced  £162,415,000)  due 
to  the  Boer  War,  it  is  officially  expected  that  we  shall  eventuaUy  obtain  about 
£34,000,000  from  the  Transvaal. 
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from  some  of  the  American  Colonies  we  sabseqnently  lost)  no 
foreign  possessions — we  were  then  content  (and  indeed  rather 
prond)  to  be  "  a  little  island  in  the  Northern  Sea."  It  is  because 
we  have  developed  into  an  Imperial  race  and  possess  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  an  Imperial  race,  that  we  have  indulged  in 
these  costly  wars  and  have  to  sustain  this  heavy  burden.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  absolute  justification  for  debiting  Imperialism  with 
the  whole  cost  of  these  gigantic  military  enterprises ;  but  there  is 
no  need  to  labour  the  point,  since  the  present  debt  only  represents 
about  one-half  of  that  cost ;  so  that  if  the  most  liberal  deductions 
were  made  for  what  might  be  regarded  as  doubtfal  items,  it  would 
still  remain  true  that  our  present  heavy  liability  represents  part  of 
the  price  of  Imperialism.  The  substantial  fact  for  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen  is  that  they  fiod  themselves  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  nearly  £800,000,000,  not  because  they  or  their 
ancestors  have  had  to  fight  for  their  homes,  bat  because  they,  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  Imperial  policy,  engaged  in  the  ruthless  and 
costly  work  of  destroying  the  homes  of  other  peoples. 

The  interest  on  our  National  Debt  thus  constitutes  the  first  item 
of  our  annual  Imperial  expenditure ;  and  its  amount  in  round 
figures  is  £20,000,000,  but  it  is  somewhat  increased  by  cost  of 
management ;  and,  with  the  provision  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  the 
total  amount  of  the  ^'National  Debt  Services"  is  now  fixed  at 
£27,000,000. 

The  other  and  heavier  item  of  this  expenditure  is  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  at  the  present  time  this,  as 
has  been  intimated,  is  more  than  £64,000,000  (£30,000,000  on  the 
Army  and  £34,500,000  on  the  Navy).  With  regard  to  this,  it 
most  of  course  be  recognised  that  a  powerful  navy  is  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  our  shores,  and  to  some  extent  an  army  is  similarly 
necessary  ;  and  to  this  extent  the  expense  incurred  can  be  properly 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against  the  risk  of  invasion.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  despite  the  great  wars  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  and  despite  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  our  being  engaged  in  some  military  enterprise,in  no  case  has 
Great  Britain  been  the  arena  of  the  conflict ;  we  fight  oar  battles  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  save  on  our  native  shores,  which  alone  is 
pointedly  suggestive  of  their  being  aggressive  and  not  defensive. 
(Parenthetically,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  horrors  of  war 
were  brought  home  to  us  individually  and  collectively,  we  should 
certainly  resort  to  arms  with  much  less  alacrity  and  enthusiasm 
than,  with  oar  present  immunity,  we  now  exhibit.)  Moreover,  the 
danger,  such  as  it  is,  of  a  hostile  attack  upon  our  shores  would  be 
minimised  by  our  pursuing  a  policy  of  international  amity  and 
reduction  of  armaments ;  and  we  positively  add  to  our  risk  by  that 
poliqy  of  international  enmity  and  increased  armaments  which  is  so 
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characteristic  of  Imperialism.  A  third  of  oar  present  expenditure 
would  be  ample  for  oar  own  protection.  The  sea  is  oar  natural 
bulwark  against  aggression ;  a  large  permanent  army  is  un- 
necessary, and  even  with  regard  to  the  navy — ^and  not  forgetting 
the  necessity  of  protecting  our  merchandise  fleet — ^no  one  will 
pretend  that,  apart  from  Empire,  it  need  approach  its  present 
dimensions.  Thirty  jears  ago  a  sum  of  £24,000,000  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  spend  on  the  Army  and  Navy  together ;  although  we 
then  boasted  that  the  sun  never  set  upon  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen — and  however  much  the  Empire  may  have  been  since  en- 
larged, our  own  shores  have  not  expanded ;  so  that  such  a  sum 
should  at  least  be  more  than  sufficient  for  purely  national  defence. 
Indeed,  even  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire,  vast  as  it  is,  nothing 
like  the  present  expenditure  is  requisite;  a  great  part  of  it  is  simply 
the  cost  of  a  policy  of  expansion  and  defiance,  and  is  distinctly  so 
traceable.  If  we  had  been  and  were  willing,  without  abandoning 
'anything  acquired,  to  desist  from  that  policy  and  aim  at  promoting 
international  goodwill,  we  might  eventually  cot  down  our  military 
expenditure  by  probably  one-half.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
clear  that  somewhere  about  £20,000,000  per  annum  would  be 
a  sufficient  premium  to  ensure  our  own  land  and  shipping  against 
the  risk  of  attack,  although  if  an  actual  attack  should  unhappily 
occur,  there  would  be  a  largely  increased  war  disbursement  for  the 
time  being.  Something  can  no  doubt  be  said  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  being  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  or  assist  in  pre- 
venting acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  other  nations ;  but  in  the 
days  when  our  expenditure  was  on  an  infinitely  less  considerable 
Ecale  we  were  as  potent  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  if  emer- 
gencies arise  we  can  temporarily  add  to  our  forces  ;  whilst  it  is 
significant  that,  quick  as  we  are  to  resent  any  insult  or  injury  (real 
or  supposed)  to  ourselves,  we  do  not,  in  fact,  interfere  to  put  down 
even  gross  cruelty  by  others,  although  largely  responsible  for  the 
circumstances  which  render  it  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arme* 
nian  and  Macedonian  horrors.  Look  at  the  matter,  then,  how  we 
may,  we  come  back  to  the  conclusion  that,  apart  from.  Imperial 
considerations,  a  third  of  our  present  naval  and  military  expenditure 
should  suffice  in  times  of  peace;  and  of  our  £64,500,000, 
£43,000,000  can  be  legitimately  regarded  as  a  further  part  of  the 
price  of  Imperialism. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt  Services, 
£27,000,000,  and  the  above  proportion,  £43,000,000,  of  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure,  we  get  an  annual  Imperial  (  as  distin- 
guished from  national)  expenditure  of  £70,000,000 — just  half  of 
our  total  expenditute  of  £140,000,000.  As,  however,  the  first  item 
permits  of  over  £6,000,000  being  applied  to  a  Sinking  Fand,  and 
will  thus  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  future  interest,  let 
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us  give  credit  for  this,  and  regard  the  annaal  Imperial  burden  as  in 
roand  figares  £64,000,000.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we 
ought  to  deduct  from  our  total  expenditure  the  cost,  about 
£14,000,000,  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Service  (as  it  yields  a  con- 
siderably greater  sum),  thus  reducing  the  amount  to  £126,000,000 ; 
and  we  must  also,  in  this  connection,  give  credit  for  the  sum  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  thus  still  further  reducing  the 
amount  to  £120,000,000 ;  and  we  then  see  that  our  purely  Imperial 
expenditure,  even  as  above  reduced,  is  considerably  more  than  half 
the  total,  that  is  considerably  more  than  our  purely  national  ex- 
penditure. This  is  the  pecuniary  burden  which  Empire  has  imposed 
upon  us. 

Jno.  Geo.  Godard. 

(7b  ht  continued.) 
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THE  REPRESSION  OF  VAGRANCY 

AS  A  MEANS    OF  AMELIORATING   THE    CONDITION  OF 

THE  SLUMS. 


When  Dr.  ChalmerB  fally  sixty  years  ago  penned  his  eloqaent 
remonstrance  against  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  system  into 
the  parishes  of  Scotland,^  the  only  fands  available  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  consisted  of  the  voluntary  contributions  collected  in  the 
parish  churches  on  Sundays  and  distributed  by  the  "  Kirk  Session/' 
This  simple  and  ecanomical  arrangement  had  been  found  to  work 
well  for  many  generations.  In  rural  parishes  the  elders  knew  every 
one,  and,  with  due  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  those  requiring 
help,  could  deal  with  them  in  a  coniSdential  and  friendly  way.  The 
sums  raised  were  small,  but  they  answered  their  purpose.  Dr. 
Chalmers  institutes  a  comparison  in  this  respect  between  his  own 
parish  of  Eilmany  and  a  parish  in  the  South  of  England  of  the 
same  extent  and  a  similar  class  of  agricultural  population — a  parish 
which  he  had  visited.  He  found  that  under  the  Poor  Law  system 
the  English  parish  had  to  raise  £1500  annually,  while  in  his  own 
parish  the  total  cost  per  annum  was  £50 ;  and  he  testifies  that  from 
personal  observation  the  poor  of  Kilmauy  were  better  cared  for, 
more  contented  and  happy  than  those  under  the  care  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians.  But  he  regarded  the  economy  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. His  main  argument  was  based  on  two  considerations. 
He  believed  that  compulsory  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
tends  to  discourage,  if  not  to  put  an  end  to,  the  wholesome  influences 
of  spontaneous  charity  and  the  beneficent  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  benevolent  which  the  freeplay  of  sympathy  for  the  afilicted  never 
fails  to  produce ;  and  his  second  reason,  that  the  inevitable  conEe- 
quence  would  be  to  pauperise  and  debase  the  character  of  the 
recipients  compnlsorily  and  the  extinction  of  that  characteristic  of  ' 
manly  independence  which  had  so  long  distinguished  the  Scottish 
peasantry. 

In  an  interesting  letter  acknowledging  receipt  of  Chalmers'  essay, 
Carlyle  wrote : 

>  Ths  Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial  Systeta  without  a  Poor  Rate  for  the  Bight  Manage- 
ment of  the  Poor.    Dr.  Chalmers'  Worka,  vol.  zzi. 
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'^ .  .  .  It  seems  to  me  a  great  truth,  this  fundamental  principle  of  yourp, 
which  I  trace  as  the  origin  of  all  these  hopes,  endeavours,  and  convictions 
in  regard  to  pauperism,  that  human  things  cannot  stand  on  selfishness, 
mechanical  utilities,  economics,  and  law-courts;  that  if  there  be  not  a 
religious  element  in  the  relations  of  men,  such  relations  are  miserable  and 
doomed  to  ruin.  A  poor-law  can  be  no  lasting  remedy ;  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  when  once  the  naked  parts  of  their  condition  come  into  collision, 
cannot  long  live  together  upon  a  poor-law  !  Solely  as  a  sad  transitionary 
palliative  against  still  fiercer  miseries  and  insupportabilities  can  it  pretend 
to  recommend  itself  till  something  better  be  vouchsafed  us  with  true 
healing  under  its  wings ! 

*'  Alas  !  the  poor  of  this  country  seem  to  me,  in  these  years,  to  be  fast 
becoming  the  miserablest  of  all  sorts  of  men.  Black  slaves  in  South 
Carolina^  I  do  believe,  deserve  pity  enough ;  but  the  black  is  at  least  not 
stranded,  cast  ashore,  from  the  stream  of  human  interests,  and  left  to 
perish  there  ;  he  is  connected  with  human  interests,  belongs  to  those  above 
iiim,  if  only  as  a  slave.  Blacks,  too,  I  suppose,  are  cased  in  a  beneficent 
wrappage  of  stupidity  and  insensibility  ;  one  pallid  Paisley  weaver,  with 
the  sight  of  his  famishing  children  round  him,  with  the  memory  of  his 
decent  independent  father  befoi*e  him,  has  probably  more  wretchedness 
in  his  single  heai't  than  a  hundred  blacks.  .  .  . 

**  That  you,  with  your  generous,  hopeful  heart,  believe  there  may  still 
exist  in  our  actual  churches  enough  of  divine  fire  to  awaken  the  supine 
rich  and  the  degraded  poor,  and  act  victoriously  against  such  a  mass  of 
pressing  and  ever-accumulating  evils — alas  !  what  worse  could  be  said  of 
this,  by  the  bitterest  opponent  of  it,  than  that  it  is  a  noble  hoping  against 
hope,  a  noble,  strenuous  determination  to  gather  from  the  dry  deciduous 
tree  what  the  green  alone  could  yield  ?  .  .  . 

'*  But  enough  of  this.  Go  as  it  may,  your  labours  in  this  matter  aie 
not  lost — no  jot  of  them  is  lost.  Nay,  in  one  shape  or  another,  as  I 
believe,  the  thing  that  you  advocate  must  verily  realise  itself  in  this  earth 
— across  what  famines,  poor-laws,  convulsions,  and  embroiled  strugglings 
18  not  known  to  man.  My  prayer  is  that  a  voice  so  humane,  so  true  and 
wise,  may  long  be  heard  in  this  debate^  and  attentively  laid  to  heart  on 
all  sides.'' — Memoira  of  Thomas  ChcUmers^  vol.  ii.  p.  582. 

Here  Carlyle  reveals  for  a  moment  a  glimpse  of  that  tender  and 
trae  sympathetic  natare  which  was  too  often  veiled  beneath  his 
ragged  eiterior.  He  fally  appreciates  his  friend's  sentiments  at  d 
his  beoevolent  appiratioDP,  but  with  keener  insight  he  foresees  that 
the  Yolontary  system  is  doomed,  if  the  inevitable  conseqa^nces  of 
tbings  are  allowed  to  take  their  coarse.  As  yet  it  may  be  said  that 
neither  the  pessimistic  forebodings  of  the  philosopher  or  the  great 
divine  have  been  realibed.  Chalmers  himself  headed  a  movement 
which  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  old  Scotch  system  impossible 
— ^the  disruption  of  the  Church  in  1843.  With  two  or  more 
churches  in  every  parish,  tv?o  or  more  kirk  sessions,  without  mnch 
affectation  of  Christian  charity  between  them,  rivalry  supplanted 
co-operation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  C3n- 
aoiidation  of  the  Free  Church  under  Chalmers'  ma^iterly  guidance, 
and  especially  its  admirable  financial  policy,  did  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  history  of  the  Church  to  stimulate  in  all  the  churches 
that  very  virtue  of^  Christian  liberality  which  Chalmers  feared 
would  die  ont  when  poor-rates  became  compulsory.      The  people 
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became  familiarised  with  the  habit  of  giving,  their  sympathies 
became  more  expansive,  they  contributed  far  more  than  they  had 
ever  done  before  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  many  different  ways 
indirectly.,  besides  paying  their  legal  rates,  so  that  there  has  beeD, 
since  Chalmers'  time,  no  diminution — as  he  feared — bat  an  enor- 
mous development  of  benevolence. 

Bat  while  the  exercise  of  beaevolence  is  in  itself  commendable, 
and  carries  with  it  its  own  reward,  it  completely  fails  in  its  object 
if  impulse  be  not  tempered  with  prudence  ;  and  in  these  days 
the  ecclesiastical  conditions  have  so  greatly  changed  that  instead  of 
the  old  unity  of  organisation  we  have  innumerable  different  sects^ 
each  believing  that  its  existence  is  justified  by  the  peculiar  sanctity 
of  its  own  pet  shibboleth,  and  therefore  that  all  who  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  word  with  precisely  the  same  accent  are  ancUhema 
maranatha. 

In  the  altered  circumstances  the  judicious  distribution  of  alms  by 
any  of  the  churches  in  ignorance  of  what  others  are  doing  cannot  be 
expected,  and  some  non-ecclesiastical  and  independent  organisation 
seems  indispensable.  The  need  of  this  is  more  urgent  because  the 
effect  of  the  administration  of  the  parochial  boards  was  very  much 
what  Dr.  Chalmers  anticipated.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  there 
is  not  the  same  strong  desire  and  strenuoas  effort  to  get  on  without 
parochial  assistance  which  formerly  prevailed.  There  is  a  diminished 
sensibility  to  the  disgrace  of  being  on  the  pauper  roll  and  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  self-respect.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  never  had 
any  self-respect  to  lose  have  shown  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly 
a  tendency  to  claim  as  a  right  the  aid  they  have  always  thanklessly 
received,  and  are  careless  to  avoid  excesses  which  they  well  know 
will  land  them  in  the  poor-houEe  hospital. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  Carljle's  gloomy  forebodings  have  not 
yet  been  realised,  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  history 
of  national  pauperism  when,  to  prevent  worse  consequences,  we  must 
treat  every  variety  of  pauper — deserving  and  undeserving — on 
uniform  and  strictly  business  principles,  which,  however,  does  not 
imply  that  we  are  to  make  no  difference  between  our  treatment  of 
the  poor  who  have  served  their  generation  well  and  the  idle  and 
dissolute  men  and  women  who  have  been  a  burden  on  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  all  their  days.  That  would  be  the  very 
reverse  of  businesslike. 

It  may  perhaps  be  found  that  the  policy  of  '*  hustle"  is  the  only 
expedient  available  in  existing  circumstances,  but  **  hustle  "  can  only 
be  a  palliative,  not  a  cure,  and  we  must  not  rest  contented  with  thaK 
We  must  change  the  circumstances.  We  must  seek  for  the  source 
of  the  evil,  not  merely  to  dam  up  the  current,  or  turn  it  aside  in 
another  direction,  but  to  dry  it  up  at  its  source. 

Now  witnesses  of  the  greatest  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
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poor  concur  in  saying  that  next  to  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
intemperance,  the  main  factor  in  producing  disorderliness,  vice  and 
disease  which  abound  in  the  slams  is  the  perennial  influx  of  hosts 
of  the  vagrant,  mendicant,  and  semi-mendicant  classes  which  abound 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  which  are  one  of  the  products  of 
misplaced,  and  therefore  mischievous,  charity. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  circumstances  can  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion.  It  is  then  evident  that  if  the  rule,  ''  If  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat/'  could  be  rigidly  enforced  this 
great  cause  of  the  pollution  and  degradation  of  the  slums  would  soon 
be  eradicated. 

It  seems  impossible  to  persuade  well-meaning  people  in  the 
country  that  by  giving  alms  to  tramps  and  beggars  they  are  directly 
helping  to  perpetuate  conditions  of  existence  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilisation ;  yet  a  large  measure  of  success  might  be  attained 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  our  country 
friends — for  it  is  in  the  country,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  vagrant 
is  bred  and  nourished,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  country 
tbe  towns  must  still  be  content  to  fall  back  on  the  mere  palliative 
device  of  "  hustle." 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  must  be  obvious  that,  as  a  first 
step  towards  putting  things  on  a  better  footing  in  this  respect,  it  is 
essential  that  in  each  parish  there  should  be  practically  but  one 
almoner.  There  should  also  be  one  common  purse  for  the  spon- 
taneous charity  of  each  parish,  to  which  all  those  desirous  of  helping 
the  poor  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  law  requires  should  be  en- 
couraged to  contribute;  and  a  systematic  attempt  should  also  be 
made  to  disseminate  correct  information  regarding  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  I  have  elsewhere 
proposed,  and  it  may  be  repeated  here,  that  in  order  to  make  this 
practicable  the  aid  of  parish  councils  should  be  invoked;  and  if 
they  have  not  power  at  present  to  distribute  outdoor  relief  contri- 
buted by  the  parishioners  voluntarily,  they  should  have  that  power 
conferred  on  them.  Assuming  that  they  are  authorised  to  act  in 
this  way,  what  I  suggest  is : 

That  a  special  committee  of  the  parish  council  should  be  appointed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  important  matter,  and 
that  there  should  be  associated  with  it  a  certain  number  of  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  known  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  poorer  neighbours.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for 
the  selection  of  these.  The  numbers  would  vary  accordiog  to  the 
population,  and  nominations  might  be  made  by  the  churches.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  no  clergyman  should  be  eligible.  Sec- 
tarianism should  be  sunk.  The  common  fund  would  consist  of 
collections,  charitable  endowments  (if  any)  and  individual  free-will 
offerings  collected  during  the  year  and  handed  over  to  the  charity 
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committee  at  (say)  ChriBtmas  time  for  distribntion  at  their  discretion 
by  the  inspector  of  the  parish  daring  the  ensuing  year.  The  fund 
would  be  available  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  deserving 
poor,  whether  on  the  parochial  roll  or  not,  and,  iF  well  managed, 
might  in  some  cases  almost  take  the  place  of  the  mnch-talked-of 
old-age  pension.  It  would  not  be  available  for  vagrants  or  tramps 
— these  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law.  Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  induce  people 
to  refrain  from  giving  anything  at  the  door,  and  rather  to  lay  aside 
the  coin  they  are  tempted  to  give  for  ther  common  fund.  If  people 
only  knew  the  harm  they  do  by  giving  at  the  door  they  would  deny 
themselves  the  pleasure  and  thereby  promote  the  welfare  of  thousands. 
People  importuned  should  be  able  to  refer  the  beggar  to  some  place 
of  call  where  his  circumstances  would  be  inquired  into.  Numberless 
small  details  must  be  left  over  in  the  meantime,  but  the  above 
sketch  of  the  suggested  scheme  may  enable  one  to  form  some  idea 
of  its  practicability,  and  I  submit  that  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  requiring  public  bodies,  such  as  our  parish  councils,  to  undertake 
duties  of  this  kind  if  they  are  generally  recognised  to  have  import- 
ance as  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  is  suggested  above  would  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  distinctly  undenominational  charity  organisation 
society  for  each  parish.  The  operations  of  such  associations  have  in 
the  past  been  confined  to  our  larger  towns,  but  hitherto  no  systematic 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  them  into  our  country  districts, 
where,  as  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  clearly  indicate,  they  are 
quite  as  much  required.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  existing  circum- 
stances— chiefly  ecclesiastical — which  go  so  far  to  prevent  unity  of 
action.  But,  with  a  rallying  point  such  as  the  parish  council, 
having  a  civil,  and  in  no  sense  an  ecclesiastical,  constitution,  a  basis 
for  union  of  a  permanent  character  would  be  provided,  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  lead  to  co-operation  of  all  parties  and  creeds  in 
the  formation  of  what  would  come  to  be  recognised  as  an  indis- 
pensable parish  institution. 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  such  a  committee  would  be  that 
decent  working  men,  seeking  employment  and  temporarily  on 
tramp,  and  the  deserving  poor  resident  in  the  parish  would  be 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  professional  vagrant,  who,  finding 
his  usual  source  of  relief  gone,  would  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  (what  we  hope 
soon  to  see)  laws  specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  He  would 
probably  soon  find  that  he  had  either  to  make  up  his  mind  to  work 
for  his  living  in  freedom,  or  to  work  under  detention  in  a  labour 
colony.  The  value  of  these  institutions  has  been  sufficiently  proved, 
and  it  is  attested  by  men  of  the  greatest  experience  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  administration,  who  advise  that  their  numbers  ahould 
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be  greatly  increased^  so  that  one,  at  least,  should  be  directly  connected 
with  every  nrban  parish,  while  combination  colonies  should  be 
provided  for  groups  of  rural  parishes. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  labour  colonies,  or  some  equivalent, 
aeem  to  be  indispensable ;  but  the  organisation  which  we  have 
suggested  in  this  paper,  while  in  itself  insuflScient  for  the  suppression 
of  vagrancy,  would  do  much  to  turn  the  charity  of  benevolent 
individuals  into  a  proper  channel,  be  the  means  of  bringing  vagrants 
within  the  grip  of  the  parochial  authorities,  and  also  do  much  to 
educate  the  people  of  the  country  as  to  their  responsibilities  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  the  great  harm  that  is  done  by  indis- 
criminate charity. 

But  nothing  which  has  been  suggested  can  be  done  without 
alterations  in  our  existing  poor-law  code.  AH  that  need  be  said 
about  that  here  is  that  we  should  not  be  content  with  mere  make- 
shift amendments,  but,  with  nearly  a  century's  experience,  and  the 
guidance  of  the  requirements  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  our 
times  before  our  eyes,  we  should  face  the  difficult  task  of  consoli- 
dating our  poor-laws,  and  altering  them  so  that  they  shall  be  fully 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  refer  to  evangelistic  effort 
as  a  factor  in  the  amelioration  of  slum  life,  but  its  influence  in  the 
past  has  been  almost  imperceptible.  Sjme  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  operations  of  the  churches  among  the  lowest  class  of  the 
population  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  It  must,  at  all  events, 
be  admitted  that  we  look  in  vain  for  evidence  that  the  work  of  the 
churches  in  this  direction  has  been  productive  of  any  marked 
improvement,  and,  if  we  look  back  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  proportion  of  vagrants  and 
other  idle  and  dissolute  persons  to  the  population  remains  at  the 
present  day  undiminished.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  it  should  be  so 
to  any  one  who  takes  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  circumstances. 
First,  we  have  a  population  almost  deficient  of  moral  sense,  keenly 
alive  to  sensual  gratifications,  deficient  in  imagination  and  intensely 
selfish.  To  these  come  the  emissaries  of,  say,  a  dozen  different 
religious  denominations  acting  independently  of  each  other,  but  all 
proclaiming  the  same  glad  tidings — that  there  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion— ^that  they  have  only  to  believe  and  they  are  safe.  The  vagrant 
naturally  says  to  himself :  "  This  seems  all  right ;  in  the  meantime 
I  shall  take  all  I  can  get  from  these  people." 

The  truth  is  that  the  scheme  of  redemption  which  puzzles  wiser 
heads  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  average  vagrant.  He  is  not 
imaginative,  he  has  had  no  preliminary  training  at  his  mother's 
knee,  far  less  learned  ''The  Shorter  Catechism,  with  proofs, 
for  the  use  of  such  as  be  of  weaker  capacity,"  and  those  who 
deal  with  him  as  if  he  were  able  to  comprehend  what  they  say 
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are  only  propagating  dissimulation  and  encouraging  hypocrisy.  A 
totally  different  method  seems  to  be  necessary.  Christianity  may 
not  be  an  ideal  religion,  but  it  is  at  least  an  idealistic  one  and  far 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  hereditary  vagrant,  who  is  not 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  rewards — such  as  they  are — 
only  to  be  realised  in  a  future  state  of  being.  Hardly  any  of  those 
suddenly  converted  have  any  real  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  otherwise  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  expended  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  thought  to  little 
purpose  when  they  compiled  '^The  Shorter  Catechism  for  the  in&trac- 
tion  of  the  unlearned." 

It  is  much  easier  to  whitewash  some  things  than  to  wash  them 
white,  but  the  most  refractory  nature  may  be  influenced  by 
judicious  treatment.  Religion  can  never  in  the  future  do  more 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past  towards  the  regeneration  of  our  slum 
populations  without  practical  methods  and  concentrated  action. 
What  is  needed,  then,  is  concentration  of  the  religious  forces ;  a 
comprehensive  and  well-devised  plan  of  campaign ;  a  central 
authority  with  supreme  command ;  and  less  reliance  on  sentimental 
methods  where  sentiment  cannot  be  reciprocated.  Every  one  knows 
the  dangers  of  divided  authority,  and  it  is  still  easier  to  perceive  the 
inevitable  result  if,  in  civil  warfare,  a  general  had  conscientious 
scruples  about  killing  the  enemy  or  cutting  off  his  supplies  when  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so.  Severity  should  be  sweetened,  not 
smothered,  by  charity. 

JOH^  H0NEYMA^\ 
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A  SPANISH   ROMEO  AND  JULIET.^ 


The  great  progress  made  in  education  during  the  last  few  years  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  America  has  led  to  an  extensive  demand  for  the 
ancient  Spanish  classics  in  a  cheap  and  well-edited  form. 

Of  theee  series  the  one  which  certainly  takes  the  highest  place  is 
the  Biblioteca  Clasica,  now  being  published  by  Hernando  at  Madrid — 
and  of  the  volomes  contained  in  it  not  the  least  admirable  is  that  of 
the  Selected  Plays  of  Calderon,  edited  by  the  distinguished  critic, 
D.  M.  M.  Pelayo. 

The  first  volume  contains  four  of  his  religious  and  philosophical 
plays,  including  Life  is  a  Dreain,  Devotion  to  the  Cross,  the  Won- 
derful Magician  (a  Spanish  Faust),  and  the  Constant  Prince. 

Of  these,  that  Spanish  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Devotion  to  the  Cross, 
is  probably  the  least  known,  although  in  many  ways  it  is  the  most 
interesting,  especially  to  English  readers,  as  from  the  fascination 
which  it  had  for  Hoffmann,  Schlegel,  and  others  of  the  German 
Romanticists  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  exercised  much 
indirect  influence  upon  the  development  of  our  novel  literature. 

The  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  apparently  the  same  charm 
for  the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  as  Eichardson's  Pamela  or  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey 
had  for  the  sentimentalists  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Just  as  every  budding  writer  and  every  crowned  philo- 
sopher from  Sweden  to  Spain  and  from  Paris  to  Moscow  wept 
over  the  Expiring  Ass,  so  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  in  the  preceding 
centuries  the  singular  destiny  of  captivating  some  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  in  each  case  being  treated  by 
them  in  a  manner  which  faithfully  reflected  the  spirit  of  their 
environment.  In  Italian  hands  it  became  the  tale  of  a  purely 
worldly  passion  from  which  every  reference  to  a  Higher  Power  was 
excluded  as  carefully  as  it  was  from  the  love  romances  of  the 
Borgias ;  in  England  with  Shakespeare,  and  even  in  some  degree 
with  his  predecessor  Arthur  Brooke,  the  story  of  the  ill-starred 
lovers  was  made  a  canvas  on  which  those  emotional  and  myotic 
sentiments,  which  formed  the  last  lingering  relics  of  the  old  religion 
of  England  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  scorned  to  replace  the  banished 

^  TetUro  Sdecto  de  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  De  D.  Marcelino  Menendez  Pelajo. 
Madrid :  Vinda  de  Hernando  7  C*.  1897.  Teatro  Eacogido  dc  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 
For  Don  B.  de  Ochoa.    Paris  :  Bandrj.    1863. 
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creed  by  the  gloomy  form  alas  of  Paritanism,  conld  embroider  the 
figures  of  the  Powers  above  as  they  saw  tbem  through  "the  dim 
religioas  light "  into  which  the  once  bright  glow  of  the  earlier  faith 
had  died  down.  In  Spain  a  Lope  de  Vega  mingled  the  history  with 
those  fantastic  stories  of  adventure,  where  ''more  was  iwt  meant 
than  met  the  ear,"  which  Don  Quixote  was  to  ttill  for  ever,  and  yet 
his  successor,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  could  use  it  as  an  exposition  not 
only  of  that  all-o'erraliDg  necessity  which,  foreshadowed  in  Shake- 
speare by  Friar  Lawrence,  moulds  men's  lives  at  its  will,  but  also  of 
that  religion  of  the  Catholic  Reformation  in  which  a  passionate  faith, 
as  contrasted  with  an  ill-lived  life,  must  needs  ensure  salvation,  the 
religion  whose  antithesis  is  *'  He,  who  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned." 
It  is  no  singular  phenomenon  that  Calderon  should  have  treated 
one  of  Shakespeare's  themes.  In  El  Medico  de  8U  Honra  (His 
Hmwur^s  Leech),  the  plot,  and  even  many  passages,  greatly 
resemble  Othello,  whilst  others  recall  Twelfth  Night  and  the  T%oo 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  In  La  Cisma  de  Inglatei^ra  {The  Schism  of 
England)  he  has  treated  the  history  of  Henry  YIII.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  supporter  ot  Catherine  of  Aragon,  whilst  that 
he  had  some  knowledge  of  English  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  El  Sitio  de  Breda  (The  Siege  of  Breda)  he  introduces  with 
much  accuracy  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  a  Monmouthshire  knight,  who 
was  governor  of  the  town,  and  who  (if  his  portrait  really  figures  in 
Las  Lanzas),  was  probably  the  only  Englishman  who  was  made  the 
subject  of  important  canvases  both  by  Van  Dyck  and  Velasquez. 
El  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio  (TJie  Purgatoi^y  of  St.  Patrick),  based 
on  the  legend  of  Lough  Dearg  in  Ireland,  is  also  one  of  his  comedies. 
We  may  add  that  in  his  Cisma  de  Inglaterra  (Schism  of  England) 
Calderon  speaks  with  a  precision  which  no  old  Etonian  can  fail  to 
recognise  of  the  Wolsey,  now  the  Albert,  Memorial  Chapel  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle. 

"  Wolset/.  Well,  what  have  you  seen  ? 

Pasquiu  [gracioso].  Your  funeral.  What  a  mighty  chapei  you  are  building. 

For  a  small  bird  'tis  a  large  cage.     But — you  are  not  going  to  be  buii^ 

in  it." 

Cage  is  no  bad  description  of  the  building  adorned  by  Baron 
Triquetti,  and  the  sarcophagus,  once  destined  for  Wokey,  now 
holds  the  remains  of  the  victor  of  Trafalgar.  In  the  same  play, 
''  the  impregnable  Tower  of  London,  which  the  palace  windows  face," 
is  not  at  all  unlike  the  views  from  the  Great  Gallery  at  Greenwich 
in  sixteenth-century  engravings,^  where  the  Tower  looms  grandly 
across  the  mud  flats  and  willows  of  Botherhithe  ;  whilst  much  of  the 
material  of  the  drama  is  taken  from  Chapuis'  (Shakespeare's 
Capuccins)  despatches  from  the  Court  of  Henry  YIII.  to  Charles  V. 

^  A  good  View  from  Greenwich,  dated  1690,  now  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Boyal 
Naval  Hospital,  Greenwich,  shows  the  Tower  conspicnondj. 
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These  remarks  would  almost  seem  to  afford  the  same  proofs  that 
Calderon  must  himself  have  been  in  England  as  Dean  Chnrch  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  have  drawn  as  to  Dante's  visit  from  his  allasions  to 
*<tbe  heart  which  still  beside  the  Thames  is  honoured/'  and  to  the  clock 
Boiinding  its  ''  Tin^  tin  with  its  sweet  note/'  v/hich  the  imaginative 
Dean  of  Wells  imagined  may  still  be  seen  in  his  own  cathedral. 

Consequently  it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  his  Devocion  de  la 
Cruz  Calderon  should  have  treated  those  portions  of  his  plot,  which 
are  modified  from  Borneo  and  Juliet^  in  a  fashion  which  recalls 
Shakespeare  more  nearly  than  it  does  either  his  Italian  predecessors, 
or  the  Los  Castdvines  y  Montises  of  Lope  de  Vega. 

It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  trace  the  story  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet  from  its  origin  in  some  detail.  Although  a  somewhat 
similar  episode  occurs  in  the  Ephesiaca,  the  versions  used  by 
modem  writers  are  probably  based  on  real  events  which  took 
place  at  Verona  in  the  year  1363,  during  the  reign  of  Shakespeare's 
Prince  Eacalus,  Bartolommeo  della  Scala.  Masaccio  of  Salerno  turned 
the  history  into  a  novel  in  1470,  whilst  in  1535  Luigi  da  Porto 
considerably  extended  it  and  made  it  more  dramatic.  After  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  poor  poem  in  1553,  by  Clizia  of  Verona,  it 
was  in  1555  taken  in  hand  by  Matteo  Bandello,  Bishop  of  Agen, 
whose  version  became  popular  all  over  Europe,  and  was  the  source 
whence  Lope  de  Vega  drew  his  play  of  Los  Castelvines  y  Montises 
{The  CapuUts  and  Montagus), 

Although  Bandello*s  adaptation  was  known  to  Shakespeare,  he 
unfortunately  followed  Arthur  Brooke's  translation  (Bomeits  and 
Jfdiet)^  of  Clizia's  poem,  and  was  thus  led  to  omit  the  fine  scenes 
in  which  Juliet  awakes  before  Romeo  expires,  and  Bomeo,  after 
drinking  the  poison,  addresses  Tybalt's  corpse. 

All  these  Italian  variants  seem  to  have  been  studied  by  Calderou, 
as  was  also  Lope  de  Vega's  Los  Castelvines  y  Mont^ses^  and  they  were 
all  employed  in  that  portion  of  his  play  which  he  took  from  Bomeo 
and  Juliet. 

In  Masaccio,  the  hero,  Mariotto  Mignanelli,  is  resident  in  Sienna^ 
and  after  secretly  marrying  a  lady  of  the  Saraceni  family,  is  banished 
from  his  native  city  to  Alexandria,  for  killing  another  noble  in  a 
brftwL  His  wife  follows  him  to  Egypt,  but  on  her  way  thither  is 
taken  by  pirates,  and  does  not  reach  Alexandria  until  her  husband 
has  left  it,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  on  his  return  to  Tuscany.  Here 
he  IS  recognised,  arrested,  and  executed  three  days  before  his  wife's 
return  home.  Finding  him  dead,  she  is  removed  by  her  uncle  to  & 
convent,  *'  where,"  to  adopt  Boscoe's  translation,  ''  in  silent  grief  she 
daily  faded  away,  and,  often  calling  piteously  upon  her  dear 
husband's  name,  not  long  after  expired."  From  Masaccio,  Calderon 
took  the  name  of  Sienna,  the  secret  marriage,  and  the  residence 
and  death  of  his  heroine  in  a  convent. 

You  161. — ^No.  2. 
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In  Lnigi  da  Porto's  hands  the  story  becomes  at  once  far  more 
dramatici  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  which  we  know  so 

well. 

He  brings  before  ns  the  faction  fights  of  the  Montecchi  and 
Capuletti  at  Verona,  Ghibelline  families  who,  as  early  as  1310, 
served  Dante  as  types  of  those  Imperialists  who  were  oppressed  by 
the  Guelphs.  The  Montecchi,  says  Da  Porto,  took  their  name 
from  their  former  residence,  Monticoli,  near  Udine.  The  fend 
had  been  partly  appeased  by  Bartolommeo  della  Scala,  when  a 
yonng  Montecco,  Bomeo,  goes  to  a  masked  ball  at  Messer  Antonio 
Capaletto's  house,  at  which  Oiulietta,  his  host's  daughter,  falls  in 
love  with  him. 

Knowing  who  Romeo  is,  Oiulietta  for  a  time  combats  her  love  both 
on  account  of  the  enmity  between  the  two  houses,  and  because  she 
thinks  Bomeo  is  only  wooing  her  to  bring  her  to  shame,  seeing  her 
father  would  not  allow  her  to  wed  him.  Finally  she  decides  to  love 
Bomeo,  '^  having  long  continually  lived  between  two  different  moodsi" 
allows  him  to  serenade  her,  and  at  last,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to 
climb  into  her  balcony  one  moonlight  night.  '^  And  if  you  were 
caught,"  said  the  lady,  *'  might  you  not  very  easily  come  by  your 
death?"  '' Madam/' replied  Bomeo,  '^certainly I  may,  very  pos- 
sibly, find  my  death  here,  and  of  a  surety  I  shall  do  bo  some  night  or 
other,  unless  you  help  me,  but  seeing  I  am  just  as  near  death  every- 
where else  as  I  am  here,  I  seek  to  die  as  near  you  as  possible,  though 
all  the  same  I  would  always  long  to  live  if  that  only  pleased  Heaven 
and  you." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  Shakespeare's  and  Calderon's 
versions  of  this  episode. 

'*  JtUiet.   How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  ? 

The  orchard  walls  are  high  and  hard  to  climb ; 

And  the  place  death  considering  who  thou  art. 

If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 
Borneo,  Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 

Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  but  sweet. 

And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
JtUiet,    I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 
Romeo,  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight, 

An  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 

My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate 

Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love." 

So  Calderon,  when  his  hero  Eusebio,  having,  unknown  to  his 
mistress,  Julia,  slain  Lisardo,  her  brother,  in  a  duel,  seeks  refuge  in 
her  house : 

"  Julia.      What  meaneth  this  ?     Thou  in  this  house  ? 
Eusebio,  The  hardness 

Of  my  ill  fortune  and  my  love  for  thee 
Have  set  me  in  this  jeopardy. 
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Jidia,  How  then 

Hast  tliou  contrived  thine  entrance  to  these  walls, 
And  dared  a  venture  madmen  deem  too  mad  ? 

Euaebio,  Because  I  fear  not  death. 

Jtdia,  What  is  thy  purpose  ? 

Euaebio.  To-day  I  fain  would  earn  thy  favour,  Julia, 

That,  grateful,  thou  may'st  give  my  love  new  life 
And  give  new  keenness  to  my  fond  desire. ' 

Romeo  begs  her  to  fly  with  him,  Ginlietta  refuses,  but  finally 
consents  on  condition  that  he  will  arrange  to  marry  her  in  the 
presence  of  her  confessor,  Fra  Lorenzo  da  Reggio,  a  magician 
and  a  great  distiller  of  simples,  who,  being  a  friend  of  Romeo's, 
agrees  to  marry  them  in  the  hope  of  making  peace  in  Verona. 
The  pair  are  accordingly  married  in  his  confessional  during  Lent, 
Ginlietta  having  gone  there  nomiaally  to  confession,  but  shortly 
afterwards,  Romeo,  who  in  the  meantime  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  his  wife  secretly  at  night,  kills  Tybaldo  dei  Capnletti 
in  endeavouring  to  part  the  Montagus  and  Capulets,  is  denounced 
by  ibe  latter  party  to  the  Prince,  and  is  banished  to  Mantua,  whither 
Ids  wife  desires  to  accompany  him  dressed  as  a  page.  Romeo 
refoses,  "for  it  would  not  please  Ood,  my  dear  soul,  were  you 
to  come  with  me  in  any  other  guise  than  you  would  wear  if  I 
were  taking  yon  with  me  to  my  own  home."  Accordingly  Ginlietta 
stays  on  at  Verona,  arranging  to  communicate  with  her  husband 
through  his  servant  Pietro,  and  Romeo  departs  for  Mantua.  The 
episode  of  Count  Paris  di  Lodrone  follows,  related  much  as  in  Shake- 
speare. The  scene  between  Messer  Antonio  and  Ginlietta  is  worth 
transcribing,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the  dialogue  both 
in  Romeo  and  J\diet  and  La  Devodon  de  la  Cruz, 

'' '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Messer  Antonio  on  her  refusal  to  marry 
the  Count ;  '  do  you  wish,  then,  to  go  into  a  convent  ? '  to  which  she  replied, 
*  Sir,  I  don't  know,'  and  at  these  words  burst  into  floods  of  tears,  on  which 
her  father  said, '  This  I  know,  that  you  do  not  wish  it ;  be  at  rest  on  the 
subject^  for  I  intend  to  have  you  married  to  one  uf  the  Counts  of  Lodrone.' 
Thereupon  the  girl,  weeping  bitterly,  replied,  '  This  shall  never  be.'  On 
this  Messer  Antonio,  in  a  great  rage,  threatened  to  beat  her  if  she  ever 
dared  again  to  dispute  his  pleasure,  and  also  if  she  did  not  tell  him  the 
reason  for  her  weeping ;  but,  as  he  could  not  get  anything  out  of  her  save 
tears,  he^  though  annoyed  beyond  measure,  left  her  with  her  mother,  although 
he  could  not  make  the  least  conjecture  what  his  daughter  had  a  mind  to." 

She  sends  a  message  to  Romeo  through  Pietro  that  she  would  rather 
poison  herself  than  yield  to  such  a  marriage,  and  goes  to  Fra 
Lorenzo  for  hia  advice  under  pretext  of  confession.  She  asks  him 
for  poison,  he  refuses,  but  gives  her  an  opiate,  and  advises  her  to 
consent  to  the  marriage,  but  to  take  the  draught  and  be  found  in  a 
coma  on  the  wedding  morning.  From  this  point  the  story  proceeds 
nearly  as  in  Shakespeare.  The  friar  sent  to  Romeo  by  Friar 
Lawrence  fails  to  deliver  his  message,  whilst  Pietro  reaches  Mantua 
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and  tells  his  master  of  Ginlietta's  death  and  bariaL  llomeo  at  once 
leaves  for  Verona  with  a  phial  of  poison  in  his  sleeve,  enters  the 
vault,  clasps  Ginlietta  in  his  arms,  and  she  awakes.  She  thinks  he 
is  Fra  Lorenzo  and  has  betrayed  her,  a  hint  used  with  great 
effect  by  Mira  de  Messena,  Calderon's  predecessor,  in  his  JEsclavo  del 
Denionio  {The  Demon's  Slave)^  but  Borneo  reveals  himself,  and  says 
he  has  taken  poison.  She  wishes  to  die  with  him.  He  dissuades 
her,  but  she  answers : 

*^  *  If  you  are  to  die  on  accoimt  of  my  pretended  death,  what  ought  I  to 
do  on  account  of  yours,  which  is  only  too  real  ?  I  am  only  grieved  that  I 
have  not  the  means  of  dying  before  your  eyes,  and  I  hate  myself  because 
I  must  live  so  long ;  but  I  firmly  hope  that  it  will  be  no  long  time  before 
I  shall  be  your  companion  in  your  death,  as  I  have  been  its  cause ; '  and 
when  she  had  with  difficulty  ended  these  words  she  fell  down  in  a  dead 
faint." 

Fra  Lorenzo  breaks  open  the  vault,  Bomeo  dies,  and  after 
Giulietta  has  refused  to  go  into  a  convent,  she  falls  down  dead 
on  her  lover's  corpse.  The  arrest  of  the  Friar  follows.  He 
explains  everything  to  the  Prince.  The  Montagus  and  Capulets  are 
reconciled  and  a  monument  is  raised  to  the  two  lovers  in  the  chnrch 
of  S.  Francesco. 

*^  Clizia  "  is  a  pseudonym  for  a  Venetian  noble,  the  only  import- 
ance of  whose  poem  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  Juliet  awake  after 
Bomeo's  death. 

To  Bandello,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  throogh  French  and 
English  translations^  Shakespeare  owes  much  of  his  inspiration.  It 
was  the  Bishop  of  Agen  from  whom  he  took  the  history  of  Bosaline  and 
the  scene  between  Juliet  and  her  nurse  after  the  ball.  The  descrip- 
tion  of  Juliet's  hesitation  to  drink  the  opiate  for  fear  of  awaking 
beside  Tybalt's  corpse  in  the  vault  is  very  vigorous,  but,  as  has  been 
said,  under  Brooke's  guidance,  Shakespeare  omits  the  finest  scene 
of  all,  one  from  which  Calderon  was  to  borrow  much,  that,  namely,  in 
the  vault,  in  which  Bomeo,  while  clasping  Juliet  in  his  arms,  addresses 
Tybalt's  corpse : 

*'  Tybalt,  wherever  thou  mayest  be,  thou  must  know  that  I  did  not  seek 
to  offend  thee,  but  rather  intervened  in  the  fray  to  compose  it^  and  to  warn 
thee  to  withdraw  thy  men,  as  I  had  made  mine  lay  down  their  arms ;  but 
thou,  who  wast  full  of  anger  and  of  thine  ancient  hatred,  tookedst  no  heed 
of  my  words  but  assailedst  me  with  felonious  purpose  to  vent  thy  rage 
upon  me.  I  was  pressed  hard  by  thee,  lost  my  patience,  and  would  not 
draw  back  a  finger's-breadth,  and  as  I  was  defending  myself,  my  ill  fortune 
willed  that  I  should  slay  thee.  Now  I  crave  thy  pardon  for  the  offence 
which  I  have  done  thy  body ;  and  the  more  earnestly  because  I  had  already 
become  thy  kinsman,  having  but  just  taken  thy  cousin  to  wife.  If  thou 
longest  for  vengeance  on  me,  behold  thou  hast  secured  it,  for  what  greater 
vengeance  canst  thou  crave  than  the  knowledge  that  he  who  slew  thee  has 
poisoned  himself  of  his  own  free  will  before  thine  eyes,  that  of  his  own 
choice  he  is  dying  in  thy  sight  and  that  he  will  be  buried  by  thy  side.     If 
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in  life  we  warred  with  one  another^  in  death  we  shall  remain  at  rest  from 
strife  in  one  and  the  same  sepulchre." 

One  can  imagine  how  Shakespeare  would  have  worked  up  this  scene 
had  he  studied  it  carefally.  Some  touches  in  Bandello's  descrip- 
tion of  Borneo's  death  remind  one  of  Falstaff's.  '*  He  felt  himself 
passing  away  little  by  little,  and  his  sight  was  already  almost 
darkened,  and  bis  other  bodily  forces  had  grown  so  weak  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  himself  up,  so  he  gave  way  and  let  himself  fall 
at  full  length,  and,  gazing  up  lovingly  in  his  wife's  eyes,  said,  '  Woe 
is  me,  my  life,  I  am  dying.* " 

The  Friar  entered,  saw  Bomeo  lying  with  little  more  of  life 
left  in  him,  and  said,  ^'  Bomeo,  my  son,  what  ails  thee?"  Bomeo 
opened  his  weary  ejes,  knew  him,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice  that  he 
recommended  Juliet  to  him,  that  no  succour  or  advice  would  be 
of  any  avail  to  him,  and  that  he  repented  him  of  his  evil  deeds  and 
craved  pardon  for  them  of  him  and  of  God.  The  hapless  lover 
ooold  only  pronounce  these  last  words,  and  strike  himself  gently  on 
the  breast,  for  he  had  wholly  lost  his  strength,  then  closed  his 
eyes  and  died.  The  dying  Bomeo  was  to  be  the  model  for  Calderon's 
dying  Eusebio. 

Shakespeare  also  leaves  out  Juliet's  proposal  to  fly  with  Bomeo  in  a 
page's  dress,  an  incident  of  which  the  Spanish  dramatists  make  great 
use. 

From  Bandello,  Itoyneo  and  Jidiet  came  on  to  the  Spanish  stage 
with  Lope  de  Vega,  who  follows  it  very  closely  in  his  Castdvines  y 
MontiseSj  a  drama  which  had  much  influence  on  Calderon,  who  in  a 
great  measure  found  in  it  the  key  to  his  conception  of  Juliet. 

Boselo  has  just  met  Count  Paris  in  Julia's  presence,  and  Fesenio, 
CSount  Paris'  confidant,  has  proposed  to  him  to  kill  his  rival ;  Count 
Paris  refuses,  and  Boselo,  turning  to  his  confidant,  Marin,  says  of 

Julia: 

*'  Who  had  thought 
That  in  that  angel,  Marin,  could  abide 
Such  shifts  and  changes.     Those  who  dwell  in  Heaven 
Tell  that  an  angel  moves  with  speed  so  rare 
That  only  'twixt  the  rise  and  set  o'  sun 
He  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  pole. 
Either  thou  feignest  or  thou  art  an  angel, 
Seeing  that  in  a  space  of  time  so  brief 
Thou  traversest  the  climes  that  belt  the  soul, 
From  heaven's  heights  e'en  to  the  depths  of  Hell. 
If  thou  dost  take  t^t  vengeance  for  that  I 
Have  slain  thy  cousin,  how  is't  thou  hast  not 
Sought  vengeance  with  thy  knife,  not  with  thy  shame, 
On  him  who  wronged  thee,  Julia  ? 

Marin  [ffracioso].  Hold  thy  peace, 

Thou  art  not  wise  t'  avenge  thyself  by  words. 

Boaelo.    Can  I  avenge  me  by  deeds  ? 

JTortn.  Wherefore  not 

When  thou  are  come  within  Ferrara's  walls. 
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Roado.  Well. 

MaHru  Wed  a  Ferrarese. 

Roaelo,  Well  spoke,  i'faith. 

MaHn,  Now  march !  En  avani, 

Roaelo,  Prithee  stay  thy  steps, 

Stay  thee  awhile  thou  ingrate  Julia. 
It  is  the  law  of  Love,  he  must,  perforce, 
Wrong  him  who  e'er  hath  done  a  wrong  to  me." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  JuUa's  speeches  in  the  Devocion  de  la 
Cruz  when  she  finds  herself  abandoned  by  Ensebio : 

'*  Jvlia,  I  am  at  once  bedazed  yet  stirred  with  rage ; 

This,  ingrate,  was  thy  firmness,  these  th'  extremes 

Of  thy  love ;  or  are  these  th'  extremes  of  mine  ? 

How  strange  it  is.  that  love,  which  is  scarce  love, 

Should  sway  me  thus.     When  with  a  thousand  tears 

Eusebio  was  beseeching  me,  I  left  him. 

Yet  now  because  he  leaves  me  I  beseech  him. 

Such  are  we  women  that,  against  our  wish, 

We  ofttimes  choose  that  very  sought-for  thought, 

By  which  we  would  give  pleasure,  shall  not  give  it. 

Let  no  one  love  us  well,  an  he  would  win  us. 

For  when  we're  loved  we  scorn,  when  hated,  love. 

I  grieve  not  that  he  loved  me  not,  I  grieve 

Only  because  he  leaves  me.'' 

And  her  furious  ontborst  when  she  finds  herself  shot  out  from  the 
convent  bejond  hope  of  retorn. 

^^  Tis  thus  that  ye  deny  me  hope  of  entrance 
Within  your  gates :  yet  I  believe,  forsooth, 
When  I,  repentant,  would  return,  I  cannot. 
Well,  seeing  ye  refuse  me  thus  mercy, 
A  woman  driven  desperate,  my  deeds 
Shall  make  the  very  Heavens  quake,  amazed, 
Bid  the  world  tremble,  be  our  age's  wonder, 
Fill  Sin  with  hon*or.  Hell  itself  with  dread." 

They  contrast  strongly  with  Friar  Lawrence's  words,  which  are 
the  key  to  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Jvlitt^  and  likewise,  in  some 
degree,  to  Calderon's  Eusebio : 

^'  Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied. 

And  vice's  sometimes  by  virtue  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence  and  med'cine  power, 

For  this  being  smelt  with  that  part  cheers,  each  part 

Being  tasted^  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 

Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  still 

In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace  and  rude  will, 

And  where  the  worser  is  predominant. 

Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant." 

Lope  de  Vega's  play  in  its  first  two  acts  is  not  dissimilar  to 
Shakespeare,  and  one  or  two  farther  extracts  from  it  may  be  of 
interest. 
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When  Boaelo  Months  in  the    Ball  Scene  is  admired  by  Jnlia 
Castlevin,  he  says : 

''  Heaven !  why  was  I  bom  a  Montagu  ? 
Would  that  I  had  been  born  a  Castelvin, 
Though  such  a  birth  had  cost  Heaven  too  dear.''   - 

Julia  declares  her  love  for  Boaelo  by  flirting  with  his  rival  Otavio, 
so  as  to  be  overheard  by  him  : 

"  OUmo.  When  you  turned  your  back  to  me, 
Your  face  to  my  enemy, 
Surely,  I  might  think  to  thee 
•  I  was  hateful,  Julia, 

t/u/ia.    That  I  hate  you  this  I  show 

In  such  fashion  I  would  throw 
All  that  I  to  fortune  owe 
Gladly  to  the  wind  for  thee. 
Boaelo  [aside],  Julia  says  all  this  for  me." 

The  Garden  Scene,  which  served  as  a  model  for  Calderon,  is  also 
worth  quoting. 

When  Roselo  enters  as  a  gallant : 

'*  Julia.    I  would  thou  knewest  that  I  know 
And  that  it  pains  me  heartily 
That  thou  art  who  thou  art  and  I 
Am  who  1  am^  so  that  I  now 
Have  lost  my  judgment,  and  I  curse 
The  sad  decree  of  fate  perverse 
Which  doomed  me  Castelvin  when  thou 
Wast  bom  a  Montagu  adverse." 

Boeelo  tells  ^'My  loved  adversary,  Light  of  the  world  thon 
haleat,"  that  he  can  never  cease  to  love  her.     She  bids  him  do  so. 

''  Julia.   Stay  thy  tongue,  repeat  not  ever 

*  Julia  mina'     I  fear  thy  accents 

Will  work  in  me  that  thou  wiliest, 

For  the  name,  by  others'  lips  framed 

In  glad  tones,  moves  and  softens  me ; 

But  say,  now  that  thou  hast  spoken, 

How  thou  canst  address  or  see  me, 

What  thy  purpose,  what  thine  intent. 

What  seek'st  thou,  what  dost  thou  strive  for  ? 
Roedo,  That  we  may,  sweet  life  of  mine  eyes, 

In  secret  wed  one  another. 
Julia.    How  I  tremble  to  see  thee  here. 
Roaelo.  What  f ear'st  thou  ? 
JuHa.    A  thousand  sorrows." 

In  the  third  act  the  reconciliation  is  brought  about  between  the 
Capulets  and  Montagus  in  a  a  somewhat  original  fashion.  Both 
Julia  and  Boaelo  have  escaped  from  the  vanlt  and  taken  refuge, 
diflgoiaed  as  peasants,  in  a  farmhouse  on  the  road  from  Verona  to 
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Antonio's  castle.  Her  father,  thiDking  her  dead,  has  advised  his 
brother  Theobaldo  to  give  his  own  daughter  to  Count  Paris  in 
her  place,  and  the  whole  party  meet  at  this  very  farmhouse  to 
discuss  the  project  in  the  presence  of  Dorotea,  Julia's  confidant,  and 
of  Antonio's  young  bride,  Teodora.  Julia  overhears  them  and  bursts 
into  the  room.     Antonio  thinks  it  is  her  ghost. 

"  Julia,  This  shall  not  be,  thou  traitor  to  two  women. 

Borotea,  Is  this  Julia  ? 

Teodora,  It  is, 
Julia,  Let  no  one  fly. 

My  father,  see  that  I  am  flesh  and  blood. 

Come  back,  my  uncle !     Father,  come  thou  back  ! 
Teodora,  What  wilt  thou  of  us  ?     Prithee,  Julia,  say  ? 
Count,      Tell  me,  my  wife,  what  wilt  thou  then  of  us  ? 
JvZia,      Thine  I  am  not,  Count  Paris,  for  I  am 

Boselo's. 
Count,  Do  not  think  I  love  thee  now, 

Nor  even  wish  to  see  thee. 
Julia,  I*m  alive. 

Antonio,  If  thou'rt  alive,  and  if  thy  soul  is  safe. 

Come  tell  us  why  thou  comest  ?     Wilt  thou  we 

Should  yet  another  time  perform  thy  funeral  ? 
Julia,       I  am  alive,  seeing  my  deathlike  death. 

Was  but  the  work  of  an  o*er-virtuous  drug 

Roselo  brought  me  here  I     Come,  speak,  my  husband, 

For  now  thou  can*st. 
Roselo,  I  tore  her  from  her  tomb, 

And  thus  she  is  my  wife  by  double  ties. 
Count,      And  I  say,  too,  that  by  yet  other  twain, 

We  rightly  owe  her  to  him. 
Antonio,  Give  thy  hand 

To  Boselo  and  clasp  me  in  thine  arms.'' 

It  is  also  a  feature  of  Lope  de  Vega's  play  that  Julia  defends 
Boselo  when  he  is  accused  of  murdering  Otavio,  who  had  attacked 
him  the  first,  a  point  on  which  Arthur  Brooke's  Romeus  and  Juliet 
also  lays  great  stress. 

Of  Los  Bandos  de  Verona  {The  Exiles  of  Verona),  a  poor  work 
by  D.  F.  de  Bojas  Zorrilla,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail,  as 
it  is  posterior  to  Calderon's,  but  here,  too,  Julia  escapes  from  the 
vault,  disguised  as  a  man,  and  turns  bandit.  She  is  finally  stabbed 
by  her  father,  who  makes  her  lover  think  he  has  killed  her,  but 
her  death,  in  the  end,  becomes  the  means  of  reconciling  the 
Montagus  and  Capnlets. 

One  passage  of  Arthur  Brooke's  Roduus  and  Juliet^  which  formed 
the  direct  source  of  Shakespeare's  play,  is  worth  quoting  from  ito 
very  striking  resemblance  to  Julia's  speech  to  Eusebio  after  learning 
that  he  has  killed  her  brother  Lisardo.  Juliet,  speaking  to  Romeus 
of  Tybalt's  death,  says  : 

"  I  little  weened  you  would  have  sought  occasion  how 
By  such  a  haynous  act  to  break  the  peace  and  eke  your  voice 
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Whereby  your  bright  renown  all  whole  yclipsed  is, 
And  I  unhappy,  husbandles,  of  comfort  robbed  and  blisse, 
But  if  you  did  so  much  the  blood  of  Capel  thyrst, 
Why  have  you  often  spared  myne  ?     Myne  might  have 
quenched  it  first." 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  story  of  Borneo  and  Juliet  had  been 
handled  by  Calderon's  predecessors,  when  he  decided,  as  a  young 
student  of  nineteen,  to  take  its  incidents  as  threads  on  which  to 
hang  what  is  probably  the  finest  of  his  dramas. 

When  we  remember  that  he  was  already  preparing  himself  at 
Salamanca  for  the  career  of  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands,  that  at 
Salamanca  lived  many  highly  educated  English  Catholic  refugees, 
and  that  Borneo  and  Juliet  had  before  1619  appeared  as  a  quarto 
pamphlet  in  at  least  three  editions  (1597, 1599, 1609),  it  is  no  stretch 
of  imagination  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Shakespeare's  play.  Although  Italian 
was  the  international  language  of  the  time,  English  mercenaries 
and  traders  abounded  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  knowledge  of 
English  was  no  doubt  a  substantial  recommendation  to  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  Archdukes,  whilst,  as  will  be  seen,  the  coinci- 
dences between  Calderon  and  Shakespeare  are  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  merely  on  the  supposition  that  both  took  their 
material  from  Bandello,  Luigi  da  Porto,  and  Masaccio  Salemitano. 

But  for  the  treatment  of  his  theme,  Calderon  was  forced  to 
adopt  a  widely  different  method  from  that  of  Shakespeare.  In 
England,  especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  much 
that  recalled  the  life  of  mediaeval  Italy.  The  suppression  by 
Henry  VII.  of  the  households  of  the  nobles  who  in  the  previous 
oentury  had  carried  on  their  private  wars  in  every  county  in  England 
was  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  traditions  of  the  fierce  con- 
flicts between  the  Berkeleys  and  their  rival.  Lord  de  Lisle,  must 
still  have  been  vivid  in  the  Gloucestershire  of  Shakespeare's  youth. 
The  revolution  that  had  placed  Mary  on  the  throne  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  great  families  very  much  in  the  way  in  which  the 
factions  of  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonna  controlled  the  choice  of  a 
Roman  Conclave,  and  even  in  Shakespeare's  manhood,  the  abortive 
rising  of  Essex  was  but  a  last  flicker  of  the  old  feudal  methods. 
Consequently,  to  an  English  audience,  such  a  mainspring  for  action 
as  the  feud  between  the  Capulets  and  Montagus  was  perfectly 
intelligible.  Again,  in  England,  as  in  the  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages,- 
the  individual  character  was  far  less  shackled  and,  therefore,  far  less 
given  to  passing  from  extreme  to  extreme  than  it  was  in  the  Spain 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Grovernment  was  comparatively  free 
and  the  Inquisition  had  never  frozen  men's  souls  into  ice,  which 
when  it  did  thaw,  overflowed  like  a  boiling  torrent.  Before  the 
sixteenth  oentury,  woman,  except  at  Venice,  was  not  confined  to  a 
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harem  but  took  her  place  in  Bocial  life.  Conseqnently,  although 
characters  in  mediaeval  Italy,  as  in  Elizabethan  England,  were  far 
more  subject  to  violent  outbreaks  of  feeling,  openly  expressed  by 
word  and  deed,  than  they  are  now,  a  modified  form  of  self -control 
was  a  virtue  common  to  most  classes  under  the  highest.  The  horrible 
deeds  of  revenge  for  which  Italy  became  notorious  were,  save  possibly 
in  Bomagna^  rare  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Dante 
names,  at  most,  five. 

Far  other  was  the  case  in  Spain  in  1620.  Since  the  age  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  suppression  of  the  free  life  of  the 
cities  in  the  War  of  the  Commnnidades,  life  for  the  individual  had 
gone  out  of  Castille.  The  colonisation  of  America,  the  unsuccessful 
wars  in  Flanders,  the  struggle  with  the  Corsairs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, had  provided  careers  outside  their  fatherland  for  the  bolder 
spirits,  but  at  home  the  tyranny  of  the  centralised  government,  and 
its  erst  tool  (now  master),  the  Inquisition,  had  crushed  all  inde- 
pendent life  into  one  narrow  mould.  In  England  and  France  the 
nobles,  as  the  Civil  War,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  Fronde 
were  to  show  in  the  next  reigns,  were  still  personages  who  could 
maintain  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  their  King,  if  need  be  with 
the  sword.  In  Spain  the  reigns  of  Philip  IT.  and  Philip  III.  had 
reduced  the  Duke  of  Infantado  or  the  Duke  of  Osauna,  who  had 
once  been  mighty  independent  forces,  to  the  places  of  Court 
automata.  The  work  of  the  police  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the 
Confessional  was  completed  in  domestic  life  by  the  jealously  guarded 
harem  system,  which  had  turned  the  women,  who  had  once  been 
the  counsellors  and  equals  of  their  husbands  in  times  of  chivalry, 
into  the  suspected  playthings  of  their  lords  and  masters.  A  Cid 
Campeador  could  speed  a  Dona  Elvira  and  a  Dona  Sol  to  their 
husbands  with  the  parting  counsel : 

*'  Be  in  naught  shame-faced  or  cowardly. 
Fear  God  only,  seeing  your  father 
Is  the  good  Cid  Campeador.'' 

A  Curcio,  forcing  a  Julia  into  the  cloister  against  her  will,  could 
answer  her  resistance  with  a 

"No, 
My  pleasure  only  whether  it  be  just, 
Or  it  be  unjust  must  thou  take  as  thine." 

A  ''  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  or  a  ^'  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Croix "  would  have  been  all  but  impossible  in  Spain,  outside  the 
cloister,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  At  most  she  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  virago  Countess  of  Lemos  or  by  a  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda, 
whose  mystic  visions  of  transcendental  holiness  could  do  little  to 
influence  the  real  conduct  of  life. 

To  such  a  world  Borneo  and  Juliet,  as  reproduced  in  Shakespeare, 
would  have  been  unintelligible.     The  faction  fights,   the  family 
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hatreds  of  Verona,  were  not  represented  in  a  Madrid  where  Law 
and  Court  intrigae  took  the  place  of  the  Right  of  the  Stronger  Hand. 
Romeo  woald  have  been  lodged  as  a  ''  suspect "  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Holy  Office,  Jaliet  wonld  have  been  penning  hymns  to  the  Virgin  in 
some  Carmelite  cell.  In  three  ways  only  was  an  independent  life 
of  action  possible,  even  in  private  spheres,  in  the  Spain  of  the  seven- 
teenth centary :  that  of  a  Caballero,  jealons  of  the  point  of  honour,  who 
often  in  practice  degenerated  into  a  bravo  or  a  swashbuckler ;  that  of 
a  highwayman  ;  and  that  of  a  mystic,  whether  male  or  female,  who 
if,  like  the  hero  of  the  parable,  he  once  gave  entrance  anew  to  the 
devils  whom  he  had  chased  away,  might  well  say  with  Ensebio : 

'*  Since  my  cruel  fate 
Has  brought  me  here  to  be  a  bandit's  captain, 
My  crimes  shall  be  as  countless  as  my  griefs." 

Love  alone  then  was  not  sufficient  to  render  Calderon's  play 
palatable.     It  required  a  stronger  motive. 

HufiERT  Reade. 

(To  he  concluded,) 


Fkb. 


CANCER  TREATMENT  THEORETICALLY 

CONSIDERED. 


Any  one  who  has  given  attention  to  all  the  circnmstances  snrronnding 
cancer  and  its  treatment  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  little  or 
no  progress  has  been  made  towards  prevention  or  cure.  The 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  only  hope  for  the  cancer  patient  lies 
in  early  operation ;  yet  those  who  have  operated  most  frequently  on 
cancer  are  the  first  to  lose  faith  in  this  measure.  As  an  alternative 
to  operation  there  is  but  little  offered  that  is  of  any  practical  value. 
Medical  science  is  completely  baffled.  The  pronouncement  of  the 
new  volumes  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  presumably  the  latest 
word  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  is  an  admission  of  failure  ;  and 
Dr.  Alfred  Wolff,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  for  June  last, 
says,  ''  that  the  only  hope  of  relief  is  to  be  found  in  the  complete 
removal  of  the  growth  at  an  early  stage,  and  that  the  disease  is  not 
to  be  cured,  or  its  progress  stayed,  by  any  means  at  the  disposal  of 
medical  science  " ;  while  Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Beview  for  August,  speaks  of  cancer  as  that  *'  hideous  disease,  whose 
cause  seems  to  be  unknown  to  science."  But  should  it  be  said  that 
there  are  no  means  at  our  disposal  to  stay  the  progress  of  cancer, 
or  effect  its  cure  ?  It  would  indeed  seem  as  if  a  study  of  this  dis- 
ease at  close  quarters  has  militated  against  that  breadth  of  view 
which  is  so  necessary  to  its  right  understanding.  The  following  up 
of  side  issues,  which  are  so  apt  to  be  misleading,  has  brought  about 
a  confusion  of  mind  which  hinders  the  formation  of  true  conclu- 
sions. The  investigators  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Let 
us  find  out  at  what  conclusions  concerning  it  any  one  who  has  not 
thus  engaged  cancer  at  close  quarters,  but  who  brings  to  its  con- 
sideration an  unbiassed  mind,  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the 
laws  which  physically  govern  unorganised  and  physiologically  govern 
organised  matter,  is  forced  to  arrive.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here, 
however,  to  consider  in  detail  the  various  treatments  of  cancer, 
which  may  be  studied  by  those  interested  in  the  subject  in  any 
standard  work,  and  an  idea  formed  as  to  their  futility.  We  mdi 
rather  to  point  out  where,  in  our  opinion,  the  grasp  of  medical 
science  fails  with  regard  to  this  disease,  and  in  what  direction  alone 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advance  can  be  made. 

But  if  no  advance  has  been  made  in  cancer  treatment,  an  advance 
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has  certainly  been  made  in  diagnosis.  The  researches  which  led  to 
ihe  discovery  of  bacterial  action  in  disease  made  it  possible  to 
establish  at  least  a  working  hypothesis  regarding  the  genesis  of 
cancer,  while  later  still  the  discovery  of  the  character  of  the  cells  in 
most  cancer  growths  helps  us,  perhaps,  further  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
nature.  That  cancer  is  dae  to  some  form  of  nnicellalar  life  exist- 
ing at  the  expense  of  organised  cells  (tissues)  few  will  now  doubt ; 
but  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  unicellular  growth  there  are 
almost  as  many  theories  as  there  are  cancer  investigators.  Some 
maintain  that  the  cause  of  cancer  is  bacterial :  that  there  is  a  cancer 
germ  which,  obtaining  a  lodgment  in  the  system,  grows  at  its 
expense  like  any  other  pathogenic  bacterium  ;  while  others  deny 
this,  and  say  that  cancer  is  due  to  a  disorganisation  of  organised 
cells  which,  proliferating  at  an  abnormal  rate,  lose  their  useful  and 
organised  character,  and,  becoming  free,  escape  from  their  proper 
seat  of  action  and  invade  and  destroy  the  surrounding  tissues. 
These  two  theories  of  cancer  origin  are  the  only  theories  worthy  of 
consideration. 

When  we  review  all  that  is  to  be  urged  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
theses of  cancer  origin,  and  bring  to  bear  on  the  question  all  the 
analogies  that  will  fit  the  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  cancer  must 
arise  in  somewhat  the  following  way :  There  is  to  begin  with  in  the 
system  of  the  future  cancer  subject,  from  some  cause  or  combination 
of  causes,  a  low  state  of  cell  vitality.  Any  one  with  cells — ^those 
sentient,  almost  rational,  microscopical  specks  of  living  protoplasm, 
the  only  living  things  of  the  body  (all  other  biological  manifestations 
being  merely  mechanical) — in  this  weakened  state  who  long  enough 
escapes  other  diseases  is  a  probable  cancer  subject.  Let  there  but  come 
an  injury  to  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body  of  such  a  person,  and  we 
have  in  perfection  all  the  elements  necessary  for  cancer  development. 
The  injury,  be  it  due  to  a  blow,  a  bruise,  a  tampered-with  sore,  a 
prolonged  irritation,  or  to  the  over-use  or  disuse  of  an  organ,  destroys 
Bome  of  the  cells  of  the  tissues  of  the  part,  and  weakens  the  rest  of 
the  tissues  around  the  part  to  a  greater  degree  than  are  the  tissues 
of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Pathogenic  bacteria  are  able  to  efiect  a 
lodgment  among  these  snper- weakened  cells,  and  to  prey  upon  them. 
If  the  patient  were  in  a  normal  state  of  cell-health,  the  reinforce- 
ments and  extra  nourishment  sent  to  the  part  would  enable  the 
local  cells  to  soon  dispose  of  the  invading  bacteria,  and  the  part 
would  be  renewed  and  healed  (how  many  a  knock  and  wound  do  we 
receive  from  childhood  to  old  age  with  but  passing  injury).  But 
the  cells  of  the  system  of  such  a  person  are  so  badly  nourished,  and 
ao  weak,  that  they  are  unable  to  heal  the  sore,  or  it,  if  healed, 
breaks  out  again  on  the  slightest  provocation.  We  have  now  a 
more  or  less  persistent  sore  which  is  of  an  ordinary  bacterial  nature, 
and  which  has  not,  as  yet,  assumed  the  true  cancer  character.    Nor 
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need  it  necessarily  ever  lose  its  bacterial  nature,  though  in  cases  of 
any  length  of  standing  it  may  do  so,  and  ''  turn  into  cancer,"  as 
popular  insight  has  expressed  it.  Let  us  try  to  imagine  how  this 
comes  about. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  injured  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  cells  and  tissues  surrounding  that  part  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
defence  and  repair.     When,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cell-system  is 
under  toue,  this  work  of  protection  and  repair  cannot  be,  or  is  with 
difficulty,  carried  out,  for  the  bacteria  which  invade  the  part  live  at 
the  expense  of  the  cells,  preventing  repair  and  keeping  the  patho- 
logical process  active.     Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  it  may 
even  be  year  after  year,  the  local  organised  cells  (tissues)  endeavour 
to  do  the  work  allotted  to  them  ;  but  with  all  the  help  they  can  get 
from  the  vitiated  cell-community  they  are  unable  to  make  headway. 
Millions  of  messages  are  sent   along  the  nerves  to  and  from  the 
affected  part  for  help  and  direction,  until  at  last — and  could  it  be 
wondered  at  ?— these  nerves,  worn  out  with  unceasing  activity,  fail 
to  act,  and  are  unable  longer  to  adequately  direct  the  organised  cells 
under  their  control.     The  local  cells,  wearied  with  their  fruitless 
combats  against  the  invaders,  despairing,  as  it  were,  of  success,  and 
having  no  work  that  they  can  do  (their  kingdom  being  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  the  invaders  sapreme),  but  being  fit  for  work  in  that 
they  have  been  better  nourished  than  their  fellows  at  the  general 
expense,  and  being  now  less  under,  or  altogether  free  from  control, 
break  away  from  all  organisation,  lose  their  peaceful  character,  over- 
run  the  neighbouring  tissues,   and  begin  a  work  of  pillage  and 
destruction  upon  them.     We  have  then  a  true  cancer.     But  such 
chaos  reigns  in  the  parts  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  goes  on  in 
them,  though  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  cells  which  were 
formerly  organised  into  tissue  with  special  duties  to  perform  have 
now  retrograded  in  specialisation  and  become  free  cells,  and,  assuming 
the  characteristics  of  pathogenic  unicellular  life,  act  in  every  way 
like  bacteria,  follow  their  own  devices,  and  are  influenced  only  by 
the  two  impulses  of  unicellular  bodies  to  feed  and  to  multiply — or 
the  one  impulse  to  feed,  for  feeding  regulates  their  reproduction,  in 
that  the  volume  of  a  body  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  linear  dimensions, 
while  the  surface  varies  but  as  the  square.     Extra  nourishment 
coming  to  these  cells,  they  thus  must  split  up  and  reproduce  at  a 
greater  rate  than  normally,  and  having  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
organised  cells  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  they  will  keep  the  upper 
hand  until  such  time  as,  if  ever,  the  organised  cells  are  so  far 
increased  in  vitality  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  again  to  sutgection 
or  exterminate  them.     While  acting  like  bacteria  and  destroying 
their  fellow-organised  cells,  and  eating  further  and  further  into  8nr«« 
rounding  tissues,  and  even  breaking  out  in  fresh  parts,  they  still  retain 
their  cell  characteristics  and  can  be  recognised  wherever  tiiey  ga 
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There  are  now  two  sets  of  enemies  instead  of  one  which  mnst  be 
foaght  and  beaten  before  the  cancer  growth  can  be  arrested  and  the 
tnmour  absorbed.  There  are  the  bacteria,  perhaps  of  several 
TarietieSy  which  live  in  the  sore  and  have  lived  in  it  from  the  first 
and  kept  it  active,  and  which  a  not  very  great  degree  of  added  cell- 
vitality  would  have  sufficed  to  overcome.  But  besides  these  there 
are  now  to  be  contended  against  the  organised  cells,  which  have 
become  free  and  cannibal,  and  which  have  increased  the  chaos  of 
and  superadded  anarchy  to  the  parts.  To  account  for  these  latter — 
to  reduce  them  again  to  subjection — and  so  be  in  a  position  to 
attack  the  invading  bacteria,  must  be  for  the  organised  cells  a  far 
more  serious  matter — a  task  of  supreme  difficulty.  And  that  is  why 
cancer  has  proved  so  hard  to  cure — heretofore  incurable  by  man 
and  only  curable  when  nature  herself  took  the  matter  in  hand; 
because  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  the  cell-community  ere 
these  retrograde  steps  can  be  reversed  is  so  stupendous,  and  the  time 
and  patience  that  must  be  expended  so  great,  that  no  cancer  inves- 
tigator has  yet  made  an  adequate  attempt  at  cure  in  this  way,  or 
indeed  seems  ever  to  have  thought  that  cure  can  lie  only  in  this 
direction.  Such  a  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  various  cancer 
growtiis  is  the  only  one  we  can  imagine  that  will  fit  in  with  all  the 
known  facts  about  the  disease.  But  whether  cancer  be  due  to 
bacterial  action,  or  to  free  cell  action,  or,  as  we  think,  to  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  (and  to  one  of  these  three'  we  may  be  sure  it  is  due), 
the  cure  procedure  will,  in  any  case,  be  the  same.  What  is  that 
procedure  ?     In  a  word  it  is  cell-vitalisation. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  explain  the 
fundamental  principles  of  life.  As  old  age  draws  on,  vital  forces 
decrease  and  cell-vitality  grows  ever  less.  It  will  then  be  readily 
seen  how  it  comes  about  that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  middle  or 
advanced  life.  But  no  amount  of  natural  decay  of  the  physical 
powers,  which  in  a  man  whose  wisdom  or  whose  life-conditions  keep 
hiB  body  in  sound  health  is  extremely  slow,  will  ever  admit  of  cancer 
development  unless  there  be  superadded  further  cell-debility  induced 
by  outside  causes  which,  as  life  advances,  are  abundantly  at  hand, 
when  easier  circumstances,  or  the  help  of  children,  or  inclination 
dispose  to  less  and  less  activity.  Chief  among  these  causes,  we  would 
say,  are  over-sedentariness,  over-work,  mental  anxiety,  under- 
nourishment, mistaken  nourishment,  impure  air,  want  of  sleep  and 
rest,  and  insufficient  outdoor  life  and  recreation,  all  or  any  of  which 
spell  mal-nutrition  for  the  cell-system.  A  cancer  patient  may  look 
well-nourished  and  healthy,  but  before  there  could  possibly  have 
been  cancer  growth  in  the  system  there  must  have  been  cell-vitiation 
of  some  kind  or  other.  The  sluggish  cells  are  deficient  in  some 
essential  or  essentials  which  they  should  have  to  make  them  healthy, 
or  are  loaded  with  something  which  makes  them  unhealthy;  and 
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the  only  hope  of  recovery  lies  in  removing  the  cause  of  cell  debility, 
and  in  leading  the  patient  back,  by  all  natural  means  at  disposal,  to 
a  state  of  soond  health,  when  it  will  follow  that  the  cancer  will 
become  healed  as  certainly  as  that  healthy  tissue  results  from  a 
healthy  life  and  that  germs  and  free  cells  disappear  before  healthy 
tissue.  The  almost  certain  recurrence  of  cancer,  although  every 
trace  of  the  disease  has  been  removed  by  early  operation,  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  mischief  does  not  lie  in  the  sore,  but  in  some 
vitiated  state  of  the  patient's  system.  And  if  upon  a  rare  occasion 
cancer  does  not  recur  after  operation,  it  can  only  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  hope  returning  raises  the  patient's  mental  and 
physical  tone,  while  the  amelioration  in  his  condition  permits  more 
healthy  habits  of  life,  all  of  which  produce  an  amount  of  cell 
vitalisation  sufficient  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

The  causes  which  bring  about  this  state  of  cell  debility  are,  then, 
the  matters  requiring  our  closest  attention.  If  statistics  of  cancer 
distribution  indicate  anything,  they  indicate  that  where  life  is  lived 
closest  to  nature  cancer  is  rarest,  and  where  life  is  most  artificially 
lived  it  is  most  prevalent.  Cancer  is  but  a  protest  of  nature  against 
the  ways  of  civilisation,  and  is  one  of  the  scourges  which  recall  man 
to  a  more  natural  existence.  It  is  due  to  habits  of  life  which  bring 
about  a  general  and  persistent  lowering  of  cell  vitality  and  mal- 
nutrition of  the  whole  system — errors  which  no  knife,  or  medicine, 
or  injection,  or  electrical  appliance  can  rectify.  There  are  no 
miracles  to  be  wrought  in  nature,  and  yet  some  people  can  believe 
in  the  cure  of  cancer  by  the  application  of  violet  leaves  or  X  rays ! 
Though,  indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  cancer  might  be  cured  by  an 
application  of  note-paper^  or  by  the  taking  of  a  well-known  cancer 
nostrum  which  has  been  proved  to  be  pure  water,  if  the  patient  could 
be  induced  to  believe  in  its  efficacy  and  hope  thereby  be  restored,  and 
the  level  of  his  physical  vigour  be  thus  raised. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  bring  about  that  state  of  health  which 
disposes  to  cancer,  want  of  sufficient  exercise — an  indolent  life — is, 
we  think,  the  most  prolific ;  hence  the  vastly  greater  cancer  mor- 
tality among  women  than  among  men.  A  myriad  years'  enforced 
exercise  during  man's  evolution  and  struggle  for  existence  has  pro- 
duced a  body  which,  to  be  kept  healthy^  must  be  teeroised.  No 
one  can  long  remain  in  a  state  of  good  health  who  has  not  an 
amount  of  open-air  exercise  equivalent  to,  perhaps,  a  five  or  six 
miles  walk  each  day,  but  must  soon  become  subject  to  petty  illnesses 
and  liable  to  develop  serious  disease.  There  result  from  sufficient 
outdoor  exercise,  if  not  too  heavily  counteracted  by  some  faulty 
habit  of  life,  good  appetite,  good  assimilation  and  metabolism,  good 
breathing,  good  oxygenation,  good  sleep,  good  elimination  of  waste 
products — all  resulting  in  thorough  nutrition  and  sound  health.  Body 
density,  which  is  the  opposite  of  flabbiness,  and  which  can  be 
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acquired  only  through  exercise,  almost  invariably  bears  a  direct 
relationship  to  good  health.  Excessive  exercise,  however,  or  over- 
work, will  jost  as  sarely  produce  the  devitalised  cell-state,  which  is 
a  forerunner  of  cancer.  But  it  is  bootless  to  look,  as  some  do,  for 
cancer  causes  in  beer,  or  in  surrounding  trees  and  water.  If  beer- 
drinkers  are  more  subject  to  cancer  than  are  wine-drinkers,  then  it 
is  because  the  habits  of  life  of  beer-drinkers  are  more  conducive  to 
the  production  of  the  cancer  diathesis  than  are  the  habits  of  wine- 
drinkers  or  non-drinkers.  Excessive  beer-drinking  is  usually  a 
habit  of  the  laziest  of  the  people,  and  of  the  most  populous  and 
most  artificial  centres ;  and  excessive  beer-drinking,  as  excess  of  any 
kind,  is  bad  for  the  physical  powers.  But  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  beer  to  cause  cancer ;  nor  is  it 
imaginable  that  there  is  anything  on  trees  or  in  stagnant  or  running 
water  to  convey  the  disease.  Again,  if  people  living  in  heavily- 
wooded  districts  and  by  river  valleys  are  frequently  subject  to  cancer, 
then  it  is  owing  to  some  detrimental  habits  which  life  in  these  parts 
induces,  or  to  some  element  or  vitalising  force  which  it  fails  to 
supply.  For  instance,  those  living  shut  in  by  trees  fail  to  get  that 
amoont  of  sunshine  and  of  those  energising  breezes  which  are  so 
necessary  to  our  physical  well-being ;  and  being  surrounded  by 
woods  and  water  leads  to  a  cramped  and  more  or  less  confined  and 
anbdued  life.  We  must  look  to  the  wajs  of  the  people — as  to  how 
they  live,  eat,  sleep,  work,  and  play — if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  their  susceptibility  to  cancer. 

Nor  are  there  any  better  results  to  be  obtained  by  trying  to  find 
the  cause  of  cancer  in  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  or  in  a  deficiency  of 
thyroid  gland  product,  or  in  meat  eating,  or  in  excess  of  salt  in  the 
system,  or  in  a  deficiency  of  chlorine  in  the  system,  or  in  geological 
formation  or  climatic  conditions.  Cell  debility  in  any  form  or 
deficiency  in  any  particular  is  sufficient,  if  long  enough  continued,  to 
favour  cancer  development ;  but  to  hunt  for  a  general  cancer  cause 
in  these  by-paths  is  a  waste  of  time.  When  cell  debility  supervenes 
a  smoker  is  liable  to  lip  or  tongue  cancer,  a  woman  to  cancer  of  the 
breast,  a  chimney-sweeper  to  cancer  of  another  part.  Each  develops 
the  disease  in  the  most  assailed — ^the  most  vulnerable  place.  The 
•chain  snaps  at  its  weakest  link.  One  would  almost  think,  judging 
from  the  methods  employed,  and  the  treatments  from  which  results 
are  expected,  that  medical  science  had  never  heard  of  physiology. 
•Cancer  is  universal,  and  so  we  must  find  a  cause  of  or  predisposer 
to  it  which  is  universal  also.  That  predisposer  is  cell  debility — 
brooght  about  by  any  of  a  hundred  and  one  widely  differing  causee. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  judge  then  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, and  from  others  which  apply  to  the  case,  that  cancer  is 
both  preventable  and  curable,  and  that  it  is  neither  hereditary  nor 
•contagions.     That  it  is  preventable  will  go  without  saying  if,  as  it 
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does,  cell  vitality  wards  off  or  arrests  and  disperses  any  manifestation 
of  bacterial  or  free-cell  activity.     Tliat  cancer  is  cnrable  by  natural 
means  we  have  every  right  to  infer  from  inferences  drawn  from  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  which  surround  this  and  other  diseases 
of  cell  debility;     Nature  herself  unaided  cures  cancer — very  rarely^ 
it  is  true,  for  she  seldom  gets  the  chance,  but  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  she  does  cure  it — and  shows  ns  that  there  is  nothing  inherent 
iu  caucer  growths  that  cannot  be  overcome.     Medical  science  pro- 
fesses itself  unable  to  say  bow  nature  cures  cancer,  and  fails  to  se& 
that  cell  vitalisation,  and  cell  vitalisation  alone,  can  and  does  bring 
about  such  results.     The   progress  of  cancer  and  other  forms  of 
malignant  growth  is  often  arrested  for  considerable  periods.     Such 
arrestments  could  have  been  effected  only  by   temporary  improve* 
ments  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  patients,  and  if  such  improve* 
ments  had  been  increased  and  continued  cures  would  have  resulted. 
Cancer  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  incurable,  has  been  approached 
from  that  standpoint,  and  consequently  has  heretofore  proved  to  be  in- 
curable by  man.  We  may  rest  assured  that  cancer  isnot  bereditary^and 
that  if  two  or  more  members  of  the  same  family  become  cancerous  it  is 
because  a  disposition  to  similar  habits  of  life  has  descended  to  them, 
or  because  similar  conditions  of  living  and  like  circumstances  have 
brought  about  cell  starvation  in  each.  That  cancer  is  not  contagious 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  we  may,  from  its  nature,  take  for 
granted,  even  if  mq  were  unaware  that  there  are  no  clear  cases  on 
record  of  cancer  infection.     If  certain  houses  or  certain  well-defined 
areas  are  more  frequent  cancer  lod  than  others,  it  can  only  be 
because  life  conditions  in  these  places  produce  a  state  of  health 
favourable  to  cancer  development.     We  could  imagine  that  cancer 
might  be  contagious,  or  commtinicable  from  one  person  to  another  in 
the  same  way   as  feathers  might   be  communicated  from  a  person 
tarred  and  feathered  to  another  person  tarred  to  receive  them.     Or 
as  a  boil  or  other  sore  might  be  communicated  to  a  person  in  poor 
health  by  some  of  the  pus  being  scratched  into  his  skin.     But  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  cancer  infection  to  any  person  in  good  health, 
and  no  more  danger  to  a  person  in  poor  health,  we  think,  of  taking 
cancer  from  a  previous  cancer  growth  than  there  is  of  developing  it 
from  any  non-cancerous  sore,  or  of  having  it  begun   by  b«u)teria 
which  everywhere  abound.     We  are  not  to  draw  the  conclusion,  as 
has  been  done,  that  cancer  is  contagious  from  the  fact  that  domestic 
servants  and  nurses  have  a  high  percentage  of  cases ;  but  rather  is 
it  matter  for  surprise,  considering   the  unhealthy  indoor  life  they 
lead,  that  really  so  few  in  these  classes  are  cancerous. 

The  probable  measures  to  be  used  for  cure  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered. That  the  progress  of  cure  will  be  slow — a  fight  against  the 
very  uprootings  of  nature — is  certain^  and  that  a  prolonged  treat- 
ment^ such  as  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  must  be  undertaken*. 
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When  a  persoD  becomes  afflicted  with  cancer  he  abandons  all  hope» 
and  literally  sits  down  nnder  the  blow.  He  gives  np  healthy  habits^ 
and  is  encouraged  by  medical  adviser  and  friends  alike  to  lapse  into 
that  very  state  of  inaction  which  most  sarely  undermines  his  remain- 
ing strength,  fosters  the  disease,  and  hnrries  him  to  the  grave. 
Instead  of  harpiog  upon  despair  a  note  of  hopefulness  must  be 
struck  ;  a  period  of  activity  and  stern  fight  must  be  entered  upon ; 
all  such  means  must  be  employed  as  will  re-establish  health  condi- 
tions, regenerate  and  nourish  the  system,  and  thus  restore  an 
adequate  measure  of  healthy  cell  energy,  while  a  new  period  of 
physical  development  must  be  entered  upon.  Exercise,  rest,  fresh 
air,  freedom  from  worry,  a  regulated  life,  nourishing  food,  and 
sufficient  sleep  will  be  the  Eurest  means  to  these  ends.  Change  of 
scene  and  surroundings  would  materially  aid  the  patient  by  lifting 
him  mentally  and  physically  out  of  the  grooves  in  which  his  illness 
had  developed.  Regulated  open-air  exercise,  which  is  the  first 
principle  of  health,  will,  we  are  convinced,  prove  to  be  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  cancer  specialist  of  the  future.  It  must,  however,  be 
such  exercise  as  is  suited  to  the  patient's  physical  condition,  and  be 
given  after  a  full  knowledge  of  his  past  life  and  habits.  But  it 
comes  to  one  as  a*  surprise  the  amount  of  graduated  exercise  the  very 
oldest  people,  even  if  previously  inactive,  can  take,  with  beneficial 
results.  The  exercise  undertaken  by  the  cancer  patient,  after 
sufficient  rest  to  counteract  any  previous  excesses,  should  be  very 
gentle  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  week  by  week  both  in  dura- 
tion and  intensity  until  fairly  hard  work  is  administered,  as  the 
surest  meaus  of  restoring  general  good  health.  To  exercise  and  the 
other  means  mentioned  above  must  be  added  every  possible  aid  to 
cell  vitalisation.  Baths  will  no  doubt  increase  healthy  skin  action, 
circulation,  and  functional  activity,  and  in  this  way  aid  some  of  the 
organs  in  ridding  the  system  of  waste  products.  The  sore  might, 
where  possible,  be  kept  clean  by  the  use  of  a  non-irritant  antiseptic 
lotion  such  as  that  of  boracic  acid.  All  depressing*  influences  must 
be  removed  from,  and  all  energising  influences  supplied  to  the 
patient.  Amid  happy  surroundings  the  days  should  fly  past  in 
pleasant  employments  and  laborious  pleasures ;  so  that  by  night  the 
patient,  with  feelings  of  tired  contentment,  would  be  eager  for  bed 
and  sleep.  Under  such  conditions,  given  a  favourable  case,  health 
must  return,  and  a  continuance  of  cancer  and  such  enormities  be 
rendered  impossible.  But  it  b  not  hinted  that  all  cancers,  advanced 
as  well  as  early,  will  surely  be  cured  by  these  means ;  every  con- 
sideration, however,  will  call  for  early  treatment  before  much  struc- 
tural damage  has  been  done. 

It  is  then  by  the  increase  of  the  physical  powers  that  internal 
and  inaccessible  cancer  growths,  as  well  as  more  accessible  growths 
— for  energised  cells  can  as  readily  work  in  the  most  intimate  recesses 
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of  the  eystem  as  at  the  surface — are  to  be  removed.  But  let  us 
remember  that  the  patient  must  strenuously  persist  ere  he  can  hope 
to  see  his  cancer  tumour  becoming  reduced,  and  finally  absorbed  and 
healed.  Months  of  a  regulated  healthy  life  will  be  necessary  for  the 
making  up  of  radical  defects. 

As  there  is  needed,  and  needed  alone,  in  the  case  of  consumption, 
or  even  deep-seated  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  other  parts,  cell 
vitalisation  to  arrest  and  overcome  the  disease,  and  as  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  to  cure  consumption  by  injection  of  any  serum,  or  by  any 
medicine,  or  other  means  whatsoever  while  the  cell  system  remains 
debilitated,  so  in  the  case  of  cancer  we  must,  it  will  be  found,  have 
cell  vitalisation  before  we  can  hope  to  reverse  and  overcome  the 
pathological  process.  We  can  never  get  rid  of  cancer  diathesis  with 
the  knife. 

The  arrest  of  malignant  growths  for  considerable  periods  in  some 
patients,  the  comparatively  slow  rate  of  growth  in  others,  and  the 
cure  of  cancer  by  nature  unaided,  can  be  explained  only  by  cell 
vitalisation.  Every  pathological  and  physiological  analogy  convinces 
us  that  cancer  is  curable,  while  every  analogy  convinces  us  also  that 
by  such  means  as  lead  to  cell  vitalisation  and  by  such  means  alone 
will  it  ever  be  cured.  We  are  not,  however,  in  a  position  to  prove 
our  theories,  but  must  leave  the  testing  of  their  truth  to  others. 

James  Arthur  Gibson. 


1904. 


TELEPATHY  AND  GHOSTS. 


As  fast  as  any  set  of  circnmstances  that  reqaires  scientific  attention 
has  been  studied  and  its  details  mastered,  fresh  objects  attract  intelli* 
gent  minds.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  of  the 
formation  of  new  species  and  new  genera  by  the  development  of  the 
most  marvellous  capacities,  has  led  men  to  observe  even  themselves  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  visaalisation,  existent  in  many  men  (but 
apparently  not  in  all)  by  Galton,  is  one  of  the  doorways  to  the 
study  of  telepathy. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  in  his  article  upon  "  Telepathy  and  Ghosts  "  in 
the  Westminster  Review  for  September,  has  taken  an  attitude 
towards  the  facts  from  which  telepathy  has  been  deduced,  that  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  Church  of  Home's  treatment  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo.  Fortunately,  his  opening  assertion  that  human 
credulity  and  human  falsehood  are  illimitable  put  him  out  of  court. 
Mr.  Greenwood  practises  as  a  barrister  now,  but  no  courts  of  law 
could  exist  in  an  atmosphere  such  as  he  presumes  exists.  Judges 
would  then  imitate  a  sorely  puzzled  military  officer  in  India,  and 
compel  the  Bar  to  abide  the  spin  of  a  coin,  and  find  their  resource* 
fulness  and  their  credulous  belief  in  the  pliability  of  counsel  rewarded 
by  ejection  from  their  posts.  Seriously,  not  all  men  are  liars — even  if 
they  were  such,  yet  the  true  kernel  of  their  story  could  be  ascertained 
by  cross-examination.  In  India,  where  testimony  is  very  partial,  this 
is  the  case,  The  writer  regrets,  by  the  way,  that  on  the  only  occa- 
sion he  heard  a  ghost  mentioned  in  a  law  conrt  in  India  the  matter  led 
to  nothing.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  in  a  prosecution  for  criminal 
trespass  asked  the  prosecutor  why  he  delayed  making  his  complaint 
for  a  day.  He  answered  that  on  his  way  to  the  police  station  in  the 
gloaming  he  met  a  ghost.  He  seemed  to  speak  the  truth,  as  far  as 
his  impression  went,  and  the  matter  was  hardly  one  to  lie  about. 
His  counsel  interfered  with  the  witty  question,  *^  Had  the  ghost  said 
anything  to  him  about  the  case  ?  "  and  the  other  pleader  dropped 
the  matter. 

Before  referring  to  the  line  of  cross-examination  that  Mr.  Green- 
wood indicates  he  would  take  in  these  cases  from  Mr.  Lang's  book 
that  he  has  selected,  it  is  well  to  admit  that  in  one  instance — Lord 
Brougham's — he  has  picked  a  sufficient  hole  as  far  as  the  contem- 
poraneous death  of  Lord  Brougham's  visitant  goes.  The  writer 
finds  that  a  reference  to  the  Indian  lists  for  1798-99  and  1804 
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shows  that  of  the  four  Company's  writers,  two  of  them  Scotch,  whose 
name  began  with  6.  and  who  went  to  India  at  the  time  Lord 
Brougham's  friend  went  oat,  all  four  sarvived  nntil  1804.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  apparently  trustworthy  case  called  by  Mr.  Myers 
from  the  Psychical  Research  collection  where  a  gentleman  who 
wished  for  advice  from  a  lady  friend — a  frame  of  mind  very  credit- 
able to  his  good  sense — appeared  to  the  lady  at  Cairo.  He  was  in 
England  at  the  time,  but  his  apparition  was  seen  by  a  young  lady 
whom  the  friend  was  chaperoning  and  who  slept  with  her.  The 
roomwas  barricaded  and  inaccessible. 

The  poodle  story  appears  to  be  a  very  natural  instance  of  suggest- 
ibility in  five  doggy  people.  These  all  sub-consciously  noticed  a 
faint  bint  of  savage  anger  larking  under  the  first-class  manners  of 
their  poodle.  That  domestic  tyrant  had  suffered  from  what  he 
chose  to  believe  to  be  a  want  of  consideration.  Suggestibility  is,  of 
course,  the  foundation  of  hypnotism.  Mr.  Greenwood  never  mentions 
hypnotism  as  a  source  of  hallucination  in  the  sane,  yet  this  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  millions  of  times. 

The  writer  believes  that  telepathy  and  hypnotism  at  a  distance 
are  very  closely  connected.  In  telepathy  the  train  has  been  laid 
for  years.  In  hypnotism  it  is  said  that  only  five  or  six  attempts  are 
generally  necessary  to  "  load  the  subject  ap."  The  writer  is  certain 
that  there  have  been  many  cases  of  combined,  or,  at  all  events,  con- 
secutive attacks  upon  suggestible  people — ou  the  late  Laurence  Oli- 
pbant,  for  instance — an  attack  by  which  extraordinary  and  pernicious 
results  were  Eought  and  obtained  by  scoundrelp.  Some  of  these 
must  have  taken  years  of  preparation.  A  person  hypnotised  is 
slightly  weaker  ever  after.  Mr.  Myers'  assertion  that  the  spirits, 
whose  existence  he  very  superfluously  predicates,  are  all  beneficent 
would  apply  to  the  very  numerous  and  well  attested  cases  of  telepathic 
apparitions  but  not  to  the  cases  of  criminal  hypnotism  admitted  by 
some  theosophists  to  exist.  The  writer  hopes  tbat  as  independence 
of  thought  produces  those  good  interests  Professor  TVilliam  James 
mentions,  that  ward  off  hypnotism,  so  warmer  and  freer  sympathy  will 
increase  the  force  of  telepathy.  Apparitions  from  such  a  sympathy 
may  have  led  to  the  story  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  of  St.  James  of 
Galicia  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  their  worshippers.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  spiritp,  and  revelation  attested  by  the  reform  of  society  by 
Christianity  makes  us  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  an 
idea  conformable  to  our  notions  of  continuity  and  natural  justice. 

The  writer  bears  witness  to  the  two  following  cases.  His  "  chnm  " 
in  India  cried  out  aloud  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  and  was  told  it  was  a  bad  dream.  By  the  next 
mail  news  came  that  the  young  Highlander's  sister  had  taken  a 
mortal  illness,  and  he  said  he  had  seen  her  dying  in  his  dream.  He 
certainly  spoke  the  truth.     She  actually  died   soon  after.     Here 
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Mr.  Greenwood's  opinion,  expreesed  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Weatherley's 
book,  shows  its  incorrectness.  The  young  Highlander,  and  perhaps 
the  writer,  were  the  better  for  the  occurrence,  so  that  good  was  done 
by  BQch  a  vision.  Dr.  Weatherley,  it  may  be  noted,  excepts  ''  ex- 
perimental telepathy,"  that  is,  hypnotism .  at  a  distance,  from  the 
strictares  he  passes  on  spontaneous  telepathy — ^telepathy  proper 
arising  incidentally. 

The  writer  has  a  further  personal  experience  of  telepathy  in  the 
appearance — a  gayer  one — at  the  moment  he  awoke  of  a  yonug  lady 
whom  he  had  known  very  well  in  India.  He  was  in  the  South  of 
France  and  she  was  still  in  India,  where  she  married  within  a  few 
days  of  this  occurrence.  She  probably  connected  the  writer  in  her 
mind  with  the  tragical  death  of  a  gentleman  she  had  been  engaged 
to — that  is,  if  she  thought  of  him  consciously  at  all — there  are 
several  telepathic  occurrences  where  there  was  no  conscious  thought. 
The  writer  had  not  seen  the  young  lady  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
had  only  thought  of  her  (on  seeing  a  namesake  of  hers)  once  in  the 
preceding  fifteen  months— about  eight  months  before  the  vision. 
The  time  corresponded  to  tiffin-time  in  India.  The  writer  returned 
the  smile  in  a  natural  or  conventional  manner,  looked  a  little  to  the 
right  attracted  by  the  bright  daylight,  and  the  vision  disappeared. 
As  he  saw  no  one  who  knew  the  lady  for  nearly  a  year,  the  matter 
dropped.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  percipient  was  in  very 
good  health  and  particolarly  cheerful  at  the  time. 

A  much  much  more  dramatic  case  of  ghost  seeing,  that  is  of 
visualisation,  by  a  dying  person,  acting  on  a  household  of  near  rela- 
tions and  on  an  old  servant,  is  that  narrated  by  the  late  Miss  Pearson 
to  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  The  vision  passed  through  the 
house  and  went  to  the  bedside  of  a  surviving  sister  who  was  dying 
at  the  time,  and  had  doubtless  called  her  up.  All  the  other  wit- 
nesses confirmed  the  story.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Miss  Pearson  in  1887.  He  had  gone  up  to  Bagni  di  Lucca  with 
Admiral  (then  Captain)  Dewey  of  the  American  Navy — ^the  victor  of 
Manilla.  That  brave  officer — a  good  judge  of  the  courageous  and 
the  honourable — respected  Miss  Pearson  very  highly.  She  had  a 
medal  as  a  lady  nurse  in  the  Egyptian  campaign.  If  that  well 
attested  case  be,  as  the  present  writer  believes,  incontestable,  then 
there  is  little  reason  to  contest  the  apparition  called  ''the  Dying 
Mother  "  by  Mr.  Lang.  The  weak  point  in  the  latter  would  appear 
to  be  that  the  apparition  came  to  the  nurse  watching  the  dying 
woman's  children.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Greenwood  strengthen  and  do  not  weaken  the  woman's 
evidence.  She  says  against  herself  that  she  ran  away  and  left  the 
diildren.  She  was  a  hireling — that  is  just  what  she  would  do,  and 
only  something  extraordinaTj  would  make  her  admit  the  fact.  She 
■ays  she  walked  about  for  hours  until  six  o'clock,  when  she  spoke 
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to  the  neighboars.  That  is  jaBt  what  she  wonld  do,  the  fear  of 
losing  castom  woald  make  her  restrain  herself,  and  wait  until  they 
were  up.  A  widow  who  does  jobs  of  nursing  has  to  be  conciliatory. 
But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  nurse  was  in  the  djing  mother's 
mind,  and  so,  as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  hypnotism  like  Mr. 
Cleave's  or  Mr.  Godfrey,  she  appeared  to  that  comfortably  inclined 
person. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  **  the  Bright  Scar  " — ^Mr.  Greenwood 
is  astonished  at  Mrs.  G.  saying  little  about  the  painful  memory  of 
what,  she  thought,  was  the  infliction  of  a  scratch  upon  her  dear  dead 
daughter.  We  see  every  Eecond,  indeed,  what  we  imagine.  Our 
imagination,  as  Dr.  Fere  points  out,  completes  a  picture  in  which 
there  is  always  really  a  blank  made  by  the  end  of  a  nerve.  Mrs.  G. 
thought  she  made  an  ordinary  scratch  upon  her  daughter's  face — 
indeed  she  thoaght  it  a  large  scar.  Mr.  Greenwood  objects  to  a 
mother  stooping  over  her  dead  daughter  who  had  died  of  cholera. 
The  writer  knew,  however,  a  case  where  a  family  of  poor  half-caste 
clerks  hung  over  one  of  the  daughters  who  died  of  cholera,  and  this 
gave  thieves  time  to  rob  the  house.  The  thieves  came  on  a  little 
way  and  robbed  the  writer,  who  was  told  the  story  by  the  police, 
and  others.  As  for  the  story  told  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  whose  aversion 
to  the  development  of  histories  of  hallucinations  of  the  sane  went 
very  far,  it  is,  of  course,  a  strong  case  of  a  royal — perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  a  colonial  liar — that  he  quotes. 

The  Australians,  whose  lot  has  thrown  them  into  back-block 
locations,  are  marvellously  addicted  to  tall  stories,  and  though  the 
writer  did  not  know  a  Chief  Justice  amongst  these,  he  knew  an 
acting  Chief  Justice  who  was  almost  driven  mad  by  the  repetition  of 
one  impossibility  after  another.  But  the  Chief  Justice  who  was 
surrounded  by  a  better  class  of  liars  might  possibly  catch  the  trick 
from  them.  The  small  squatter  and  shopkeeper  are  more  repulsive 
liars  than  the  merchant  and  the  barrister.  The  writer  has  pointed 
out  elsewhere  ^  that  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  hypnotic 
inflaence,  sometimds  marked  by  symptoms  like  a  chill  and  by  hyper- 
assthesia  of  the  eye  previously  occurring,  has  produced  the  power  of 
communication  by  speech.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  Tht 
Danfjci's  of  Spiritualism*  The  writer  in  the  same  work  pointed  out 
that  hypnotists  get  haunted  by  some  one  whom  they  have  operated 
on  and  inflict  his  hallucinatory  appearance  on  a  later  subject. 

A  recent  ghost  case — the  haunting  of  Heron  Court  by  the  voice 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Malmesbury — has  been  narrated  in  Hainns- 
wortlis  for  November  1901  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord 
Barrington  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  In  this  case  the  writer  believes 
that  hypnotists  persecuted  the  second  Lord  Malmesbury  on  a  grudge 
originally  arising  from  the  Warren  Hastings  trial,  that  he  read  aloud 

^  Inferences  frow  Haunted  Bouses  andHaunUd  Men,    November  1900. 
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to  get  over  the  annoyance  of  their  talk,  and  thereby  saddled  them 
with  the  reooUection  of  his  voice,  which  they  inflicted  on  many. 
That  peer's  second  son  and  grandson  were  persecuted  in  the  same 
way,  since  perhaps  their  diplomatic  connections  made  them  interest- 
ing objects.  The  writer  used  this  theory  to  explain  how  a  gang 
operated  upon  Mrs.  Piper,  who  co-operates,  but  does  not  conspire 
with  them,  as  she  does  not  know  them. 

Lately,  in  Myers'  second  volume  of  the  Personality  of  Man,  a 
case  in  which  Mrs.  Piper*s  control  bothered  an  old  gentleman  on 
his  deathbed  in  the  way  the  writer  described,  has  come  to  his 
knowledge.  He  had  never  read  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research's 
publications  in  extenso,  but  only  extracts  from  them,  up  to  the 
present  year's  issue  at  least.  As  his  desire  is  to  warn  against,  and 
if  possible  punish,  criminal  hypnotism,  he  regrets  that  Mr.  Green- 
wood has  thus  superficially  treated  the  subject  of  apparitions,  which 
sometimes,  as  at  Ballechiu,  are  the  result  of  criminal  hypnotism* 
This  is  perhaps  the  case,  too,  with  the  ghost  Mr.  Lang  calls  the 
Lady  in  Black,  who  attacked  a  yoang  lady  medical  student  and 
her  family. 

Every  one  should  read  Mr.  Lang's  book.  He  appears  now  to 
attach  more  importance  to  hypnotism,  the  witchcraft  that  in  the 
Wesley  case  affected  poor  Hetty  Wesley,  who  trembled  in  her  sleep, 
and  no  doubt  led  to  that  charming  girl's  miserable  life.  The 
caution  that  our  self-preservation  needs  is  weakened  by  hypnotism.  . 

John  W    Harris. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  resDlta  of  the  occnpation  of  Tanis 
by  France  in  1881,  there  can  be  no  donbt  as  to  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued  to  science.  The  scientific  exploration  of 
Tunisia  has  brought  many  interesting  facts  to  light,  both  with 
regard  to  archaeology  and  natural  history.  The  last  publication 
issued  by  the  mieeion  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  country  is 
a  catalogue  of  the  reptiles  and  batrachians  by  M.  Y.  Mayet,^  who 
was  one  of  the  scientific  explorers,  and  is  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  the  subject.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  fauna  of  the  district  is 
a  rich  one ;  but  M.  Mayet  has  added  several  new  species  to  those 
already  known.  The  author's  remarks  on  the  food  of  tortoises,  and 
on  the  habits  of  the  great  desert  cobra,  Naja  Hayc^  are  of  special 
interest. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,^  has  recently  been 
issued,  and  contains  scientific  matter  of  much  interest.  In  addition 
to  papers  on  scientific  subjects  which  have  already  appeared  else- 
where, the  report  contains  some  researches  that  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  First  among 
these  are  the  experiments  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley,  the  secretary  of 
the  Institution,  on  **  Good  Seeing  "  by  means  of  telescopes.  It  is 
well  known  to  astronomers  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  sharp 
definition  in  the  telescope  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  '*  boiling," 
which  consists  in  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  image  that  blurs  all 
details,  and  renders  accurate  work  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  by 
means  of  photography  impossible.  This  "  boiling "  appears  to  be 
due  to  difTerences  in  the  density  of  the  air,  especially  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  teleecope.  Mr.  Langley  has  to  a  great 
extent  overcome  this  difficalty  by  violently  agitating  the  air  inside 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  telescope  tube.  By  this  ingenious, 
yet  simple,  device  the  sharpness  of  photographic  images  is  con- 
siderably increased,  and  a  further  development  of  the  idea  will  no 
donbt  result  in  still  greater  improvement.     In  the  Astrophysical 

^  Catalogue  Haitonne  det  Reptiles  ct  Batracicns  de  la  Tunitie,  Par  V.  Mayet.  Paris  : 
Imprimerie  Nationale.    1903. 

'•*  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  Year 
ending  June  SO,  190J.     Washington,  1903. 
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Obeeiratory  the  bolometer  has  been  still  farther  improved,  and 
is  novv  an  ioRtrument  of  marvelloos  delicacy/  When  it  was 
invented  abont  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Langley,  it  was  considered 
an  operation  of  great  accuracy  to  measure  temperatures  within  one- 
thousandth  of  a  degree.  The  bolometer  now  indicates  with  precision 
temperatures  less  than  one  one-hundred- millionth  of  a  degree, 
which  enables  even  the  heat  of  a  star  to  be  nxeasured.  The 
scientific  papers  reprinted  have  been  selected  with  judgment,  and 
represent  the  advances  of  science  in  all  civilised  countries  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  volume. 

Moch  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  bearing  which  the 
direction  of  the  hair  upon  the  skin  of  mammals  may  have  upon  the 
theory  of  evolation,  especially  with  reference  to  natural  selection. 
Dr.  W.  Kidd  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  ques*ion,  and  has  now 
published  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  work  on  the  Direction 
of  Hair  in  Animals  and  Mcn.^  In  it  the  author  rather  reverts  to 
the  Lamarck  theory  of  use-ioheritance  than  to  Darwin's  theory  of 
natural  selection.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  facts,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  hair-streams  on  the  human  body,  that  are  difficulc 
to  explain  by  natural  selection.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems 
probable  that  each  cause  may  play  its  part  in  the  variations  that 
undoubtedly  occar,  although,  perhaps,  use-inheritance  may  produce 
those  modifications  which  are  most  easily  traced  to  their  origin. 
Dr.  Kidd  shows  much  ingenuity  in  explaining  the  various  caases 
which,  in  his  opinion  have  produced  the  different  hair-slopes,  and 
the  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  liberally  furnished  are  of 
considerable  assistance  to  the  reader. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  late  Master  of  Baliol  is  best  known  outside  Oxford  as  the 
translator  of  Plato.  He  might  have  been  a  bishop,  and  indeed 
appears  not  to  have  been  without  ambition  in  that  direction,  but  his 
mind  was  too  free  to  submit  to  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  he  abandoned  the  study  of 
theology,  and  found  work  and  consolation  in  the  company  of  the 
supreme  philosopher,  ^yhat  the  Church  lost  the  world  gained,  and 
Jowett's  Plato  more  than  reconciles  us  to  the  loss  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
which  he  contemplated,  but  which  was  never  written.  As  Jowett*s 
volumes  are  too  costly  to  be  generally  procured,  we  give  a  hearty 

.^  The  Dirtction  of  Hair  in  Animali  and    Men.      By  W.  Kidd,  M.D.      London  : 
A.  and  C.  Black.    1903. 
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welcome  to  the  Foxly  Socratic  Dialogues^  selected  by  Dr.  Edveard 
Caird,  which  he  has  chosen  for  separate  pablication  on  account  of 
their  biographical  interest.  To  these  dialogues  Dr.  Caird  contributes 
a  preface,  in  which  he  admits  that  the  most  popular  of  them,  the 
Phaedo,  is  the  least  historical,  and  that  the  doctrines  are  not  those 
of  Socrates,  though  the  personal  characteristics  of  Socrates  are 
truthf  ally  represented,  and  some  of  the  actual  detatip  of  the  occur- 
rences of  his  last  days  are  no  doubt  faithfully  related.  But  these 
dialogues,  especially  the  Apology  and  the  Pbaedo,  are  of  such  deep 
interest,  that  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  question  of  their 
mere  historical  accuracy.  No  better  English  translation  of  them 
exists  than  that  of  Jovrett,  and  no  better  editor  could  probably  be 
found  than  Dr.  Edward  Caird. 

If  laymen  suffer  from  the  lack  of  exact  knowledge  on  theological 
subjects,  as  a  rule  they  more  than  make  up  for  it  in  freedom  and 
vigour.  The  Cosmos  and  the  Creeds^^  by  Captain  W.  U.  Moore,  is  a 
very  good  instance.  He  writes  with  ability  and  ease,  and  without 
the  pedantry  of  a  specialist,  he  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  though  opposed  to  current  forms  of  Christianity,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic^  his  pages  are  commendably  free  from  levity 
or  irreverence.  Captain  Moore  first  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Cosmos,  on 
what  may  be  called  the  lines  of  popular  science,  sufficiently  accurate 
for  his  purpose,  from  which  he  deduces  as  a  leading  principle  the 
insignificance  of  man  in  the  universe.  ''  Man  and  his  puny  works 
are  of  infinitely  little  account  in  the  everlasting  scheme."  This 
may  be  true,  but  as  the  everlasting  scheme  appears  to  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  produce  man,  he  may  be  of  more  importance 
than  our  author  thinks. 

When  we  come  to  the  criticism  of  the  Creeds,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Churches,  our  author  is  on  pretty  safe  ground,  and  he  has  very  little 
trouble  in  showing  the  futility  of  the  claims  which  have  been  made 
for  them  by  orthodox  Christians.  Bat  all  this  has  been  done  so  often 
and  so  thoroughly  of  late  years  that  another  book,  which  simply  goes 
over  well-worn  ground,  seems  scarcely  necessary,  though  it  is  quite 
true,  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  that  there  are  many  of  the  clergy  who  have 
not  yet  attained  to  common-sense  views.  Our  author  justly 
recognises  certain  virtues  of  the  clergy,  such  as  their  benevolence^ 
but  we  think  he  is  correct  in  saying  that  ^'  though  the  parsons  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  amongst  the  poor,  they  are  the  greatest  opponents 
to  progress  in  religious  thought."  It  is  also  true  unhappily  that 
there  are  many  of  the  clergy  who  are  sailing  under  false  colours, 

^  The  Four  Socratic  Dialoguet  of  Plato,  Translated  into  Engliah,  with  Analyses  and 
Introductions.  Bj  Benjamin  Jo  wet  t,  M.A.  With  a  Pre&ce  by  Sdward  Caird, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    1903. 

"^  The  Cosmos  and  the  Creeds,  Elementary  Notes  on  the  Alleged  Finality  of  the 
Christian  Faith*  By  Captain  W.  Usborne  Moore,  B.N.  London :  Watts  &  Co. 
1903. 
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who  read  the  articles  and  recite  the  creeds  with  mental  reservations. 
The;  know  enough  to  know  that  many  statements  they  are  com- 
pelled to  ntter  are  not  trae,  bat  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  throw 
np  a  nsefal  position.  The  situation  is  a  pitiful  one,  and  discreditable 
to  a  church  which  will  not  hear  of  reform.  Captain  Moore  looks 
forward  to  the  rationalising  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 
we  can  only  say  we  see  no  signs  of  it  at  present.  The  volume 
contains  a  reproduction  by  permission  of  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  of 
the  correspondence  between  Mr.  St.  Oeorge  Mivart  and  Cardinal 
Yaughan,  which  forms  in  itself  an  interesting  document. 

An  attempt  to  convey  a  smattering  of  philosophy  to  the  "  Man  in 
the  Street "  would  be  a  difficult  task  even  for  a  master,  and  Mr.  Long, 
the  author  of  Some  Popular  Philosophy,^  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
entitled  to  that  distinction.  We  use  the  term  smattering  advisedly, 
for  this  little  book  of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  pages  is  divided 
into  sixteen  chapters,  which  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  not  very  profound.  The  main  object  of  the 
book  is  an  attack  upon  hedonistic  and  critical  philosophies,  bat 
behind  this  there  appears  to  lark  a  belief  in  very  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity. A  reference  to  the  ^'  merit  of  Christ's  atonement,"  and 
other  things  of  the  kind,  in  reality  robs  the  book  of  all  claim  to  the 
philosophical. 

The  World  is  Idea  ^  is  a  forcibly-written  but  not  very  intelligible 
pamphlet,  in  which  we  are  told,  for  instance,  that  **  the  world  is  an 
ever-present  equilibriom  of  creative  work  '*  in  which  '*  system  is  the 
measure  of  its  relation,"  and  that  '^  the  world  is  work  ;  work  is  tbe 
world."  But  these  cryptic  sajings  do  not  afford  us  much  informa- 
tion.    The  writer  is  an  optimist,  and  as  such  is  to  be  commended. 

An  Ethical  Calendar  ^  contnins  an  elegant  collection  of  sayings, 
most  of  which  are  familiar  and  stamped  with  the  approval  of  universal 
aoceptanca  Extracts  from  the  Bible  form  a  considerable  number, 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  compiler  generously  recognises  the 
claims  of  modern  writers  to  a  place  in  such  a  collection. 

This  excursion  into  the  highlands  of  thought  {Im  Hochland  dcr 
Gedankenwelt  ^)  is  a  very  readable  attempt  to  popularise  some  of  the 
more  abstruse  teachings  of  modern  science  and  thought.  The  author 
describes  himself  as  an  amateur  who  can  devote  to  philosophy  only 
the  spare  hours  of  a  busy  life,  and  his  book  as  the  result  of  his 
endeavoars  to  form  an  idea  of  the  world  for  himself.  Whether  he 
is  more  snccessf  al  than  any  other  deviser  of  systems  may  be  doubted ; 
but  he  certainly  writes  in  an  agreeable  style.     He  tells  us  a  little 

>  S<mie  I\)pvlar  Philotophy.  By  Oeorge  H.  Long.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.     1908. 

^  The  Worid  u  Idea,    By  Herman  Gasser,  M.D.    Chicago :  6.  P.  Engelhard. 

'  ^fi  Eihiwil  Calendar,  With  a  Practical  Thought  for  every  Day  in  the  Year. 
London:  Watts  &  Co. 

^  Im  ffoehland  der  Oedankenwelt.  Von  Lndwig  Kuhlenbeck.  Leipzig :  Verlegt 
bet  Engen  Diediichs.     1903. 
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of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  and  bases  his  opinions  largely  on  poets, 
notably  Byron,  and  the  writings  of  Giordano  Brnno,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  appears  to  have  translated  into  German.  It  is  a  book  which 
will  interest,  even  if  it  does  not  carry  ns  very  far. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

For  Mediceval  ETUjlaml  ^ — the  latest  of  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  '* 
series — we  can  honestly  express  unqualiBed  praise.  Miss  (?)  Mary 
Bateson  has  treated  a  complex  subject  with  singular  sympathy  and 
felicity,  keeping  social,  rather  than  political,  facts  in  view,  in  order 
that  her  work  may  form  a  chapter  in  the  History  of  Social  Evolu  • 
tion.  Prior  to  the  Conquest,  English  society  was  in  a  chaotic  state, 
because  no  great  jurist  had  yet  appeared  to  systematise  it  by  draw- 
ing hard  and  fast  lines.  For  this  reason  Miss  Bateson  presents 
MedioBval  England  under  three  aspects,  viz.,  Norman  Feudalism 
(1066-1154),  The  Lawyers'  Feudalism  (1154-1260),  and  Decadent 
Feudalism  (1250-1350).  Compared  with  ours,  this  period  of  nearly 
three  centuries  differs  more  in  kind  than  degree.  One  remark  of 
the  author  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  i.6 ,  ''It  is  notioeable 
that  of  England's  artistic  kings,  Henry  III.,  Richard  II.,  and 
Charles  I.,  not  one  was  in  harmony  with  his  subjects."  The  book 
is  both  well  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Questions  d! Autriche-Hongrie  et  Question  d'Oriervt^  by  M.  Rene 
Henry,  has  now  reached  a  second  edition.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  to  statesmen  and  students  of  history  of 
this  learned  and  closely-reasoned  treatise,  which  embodies  the  results 
of  several  journeys^  undertaken  for  a  special  purpose,  to  the  countries 
of  the  Habsbourgs,  and  inquiries  instituted  in  the  Balkans,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  The  author  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Dual  Monarchy^  although  suffering  from  grave 
national  and  constitutional  crises,  is  by  no  means  the  ''  sick  man  " 
that  her  enemies  delight  in  proclaiming  her  to  be.  But  to  ensure 
her  existence — on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  depends — the 
Southern  Sclavs  must  be  protected  from  the  causes  of  destruction 
which  threaten  them,  and  also  placed  under  conditions  favourable 
to  self-development.  Austria-Hungary  is  the  sole  barrier  against 
Pan- Germanic  ambitions  and  intrigues. 

By  the  generosity  of  M.  Gabriel  Lucas  de  Montigny — ^grandson 

^  Medicvval  Englaiid,  1066-1350.  By  Mary  Bateson.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1903. 

3  Questions  d' AiUriche-Ifonf/ric  et  Question  d* Orient.  Par  Rene  Henry,  Paris  : 
Librairie  Plon. 
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of  Mirabeaa's  adopted  son — M.M.  Dauphin  MeoDier  and  George 
Leloir  have  been  enabled  to  pnblish  the  correspondence  of  Mirabean 
and  Julie  Danviers — his  mistress  for  a  single  day — written  during  the 
former's  incarceration  at  the  Donjon  de  Yiucennes  between  October 
22,  1780,  and  April  10,  1781.  MirabcaiL :  Zettres  d  Jidie^  coDsists 
of  nearly  a  hundred  letters,  not  only  valuable  for  the  fresh  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  complete  and  unscrupulous  character  of 
^'  Kami  du  genre  humain/'  but  also  serve  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  the  unhappy  Princess  de  Lamballe  from  the  malice  of  her 
enemies.  The  work,  which  is  furnished  with  appendices  and  a 
dictionary  of  proper  names,  would  be  unintelligible  without  the 
running  commentary  with  which  the  erudition  of  its  editors  have 
provided  it.  Mirabeau  was  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  hostilities 
with  England  :  ''  S'il  y  a  un  beau  plan  dans  I'univers,  c'est  celni 
d'associer  la  grandeur  fran^aise  k  la  grandeur  anglaise  en  asseyant 
cette  enorme  puissance  sur  la  base  de  r^quit6."  Mirabeau  relieved 
the  tedium  of  his  imprisonment  by  learning  Greek,  English,  and 
Italian,  as  well  as  by  translating  Tihullns  and  the  Life  of  Cn.  Jidiits 
Agricola^  the  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Paris. 


BELLES  LETTRES. 

In  the  department  of  Polish  lellcs  lettres,  where  much  activity  prevails, 
especially  in  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  two  very  interesting  works  have 
lately  made  their  appearance.  Mr.  Alexander  Kraushar  has  pub- 
lished another  volume  of  his  history  of  the  Polish  Scientific  Society 
{Toxcarzystwo  Pnyjacidl  Nauk),  of  which  many  eminent  Englishmen 
were  members — Campbell,  the  poet ;  Loudon,  the  botanist ;  Dngald 
Stewart,  the  philosopher ;  and  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  author  and 
diplomatist,  among  others.  The  book  is  full  of  material,  and  is 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  which  has 
existed  more  than  a  hundred  years.  We  are  brought,  as  it  were, 
into  close  contact  with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century.  The  same  editor  has  also  published  the  Diary  of 
the  Polish  patriot,  Stanislaus  Staszic,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Univorsity  Library  at  Warsaw.  The  travels  of 
Staszic  lasted  from  1777  to  1791.  He  visited  Austria,  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  everywhere 
appears  as  a  man  of  lofly  aod  philanthropic  views.     His  accounts  of 

*  Mirabeau  :  Lcttrcs  ti  Julie  t^crUcs  dxc  Donjon  dc  Vincennes.  Pabli6es  et  commentees 
d'apres  les  manuscrits  originaax  et  inedits.  Par  Danphin  Mennier  avec  la  coUabo* 
ration  de  Georges  Leloir.     Paris  :  Librairie  Plon. 
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France  and  England  are  particnlarly  interesting.  In  our  country  he 
does  not  miss  seeing  Oxford.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library,  the  Ashmolean,  and  other  baildings,  and  also  visits  Blenheim. 
The  name  of  this  patriotic  Pole  is  unfortunately  but  little  known  in 
this  country.  He  was  bom  in  Great  Poland  in  1755,  and  did  much 
for  the  development  of  education  in  his  native  country.  He  died  in 
1826.  Unfortunately  the  Polish  language  is  so  little  studied  in 
England,  that  the  majority  of  readers  know  little  of  their  chief 
men.  Very  valuable  historical  publications  are  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cracow.  Mr.  Alexander  Kraushar,  the  editor  of  these 
volumes,  is  as  conspicuous  as  ever  for  his  minute  accuracy.  He  has 
already  published  a  series  of  valuable  works  elucidating  obscure 
points  of  Polish  history.  He  pursues  his  successful  researches  in  the 
archives  of  many  countries. 

The  late  George  Rodenbach,  whose  Brnges-la-morte}  Englished  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  is  now  before  ns — possessed  a  dual  personality 
which,  whilst  detracting  from  their  artistic  unity,  nevertheless  lent 
to  his  aesthetic  writings  a  unique  charm.  By  birth  and  education  a 
Belgian,  he  developed,  in  course  of  time,  into  a  Parisian  of  the 
Latin  Quarter,  without  losing  that  deep  sense  of  mysticism,  inherited 
from  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  which  remains  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  Flemish  race.  In  spite  of  the  havoc  wrought 
by  a  Philistine  municipality,  Bruges  represented  to  him,  down  to 
the  tragic  end  of  his  hectic  life,  a  dream-city,  from  whose  towers 
still  breathed  the  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Rodenbach 
was  hardly  less  a  (Ucudent  than  a  symholiste;  both  elements  meet 
and  clash  in  BruyeS'la-morte^  wherein  modernity,  as  symbolised  by 
a  vulgar  and  venal  beauty,  jars  against  the  rigid  ecclesiasticism  of 
the  city  of  l^guincujes.     Over  all  the  brief  drama  broods : 

"  Tou jours  Tobsession  d'un  ciel  gris  de  province." 

Rodenbach  is  to  Belgium  what  Huysmans  is  to  France  and  Pater 
was  to  England  ;  indeed,  in  delicacy  of  word-painting,  he  is  a  rival 
of  the  last  named,  whilst  possessing  Thomas  Hardy*s  singular  genius 
for  creating  an  atmosphere  charged  with  latent  tragedy.  Mr. 
Duncan's  translation  has  evidently  been  to  him  a  labour  of  love ; 
we  hope  Eoon  to  see  other  stories  of  Rodenbach  done  into  English 
by  the  same  skilful  pen. 

In  his  Preface  to  Ireland  at  the  Cross  Roads^  Mr.  Filson  Young 
informs  us  that  the  object  of  his  **  essay  " — it  might  better  be  de- 
scribed as  a  series  of  essays — '^  is  not  to  satisfy  interest  in  Irish 
affairs,  but  to  arouse  it."  He  is  inclined  to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  objects  of  the  Gaelic  League  :  ''  Whether  a  nation  restored  to 

^  Brugci-la-mortc.  Translated  from  the  French  of  George  Rodenbach.  By  Thomas 
Doncan.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  k.  Co.    1903. 

^  Ireland  at  the  Cross  Roads.  By  Filson  Tonng.  London:  Grant  Richards. 
1903. 
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the  prime  of  Celticism  woald  be  a  desirable  thing  is  a  point  npon 
which  the  most  patriotic  men  might  reasonably  entertain  some 
doabts ;  for  the  Celtic  temperament  may  be  likened  to  certain 
kinds  of  Maderia  wine,  admirable  when  blended  with  those  of 
another  character,  bnt  in  themselves  strangely  nnfolfilling  the  promise 
of  their  quality."  In  this  we  are  in  perfect  accord  with  him.  Towards 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  he  shows  himself  unsympathetic 
throQghont ;  begirds  at  the  "  iron  morality'^  of  a  people  whose 
chastity  has  won  the  praise  of  the  civilised  world.  ^'  Ultimately, 
of  course,  the  people  or  their  religion  must  go ;  their  aims  are 
antagonistic,  and  one  must  finally  destroy  the  other."  This  is  a 
hard  saying,  and  those  who  know  the  Irish  temperament  best  will 
be  least  likely  to  agree  with  it.  Mr.  Filson  Young  greatly 
exaggerates  the  poverty  of  the  country  ;  like  many  tourists,  he  con- 
fuses squalor  with  poverty.  But  the  returns  of  the  Savings'  Banks 
tell  quite  a  different  tale.  Irdwnd  at  the  Cross  Boads  is  a  brilliant 
bit  of  journalism,  more  stimulative  than  convincing. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Widgery  was  a  prolific  writer  on  Pedagogy, 
and  a  strenuous  reformer  in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
tongues.  Although  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  The  Teaching  cf 
Languages  in  Schools^  appeared,  yet  the  lessons  conveyed  by  that 
clever  and  closely-reasoned  pamphlet  need,  almost  as  much  as  ever, 
to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  schoolmasters,  who,  as  a  class,  still 
cling  obstinately  to  antiquated  and  discredited  methods.  We, 
therefore,  hail  this  reprint  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 

Anglo-Indians,  as  a  race,  were  almost  inarticulate  until  they 
found  their  sacred  bard  in  Budyard  Kipling,  who.  came  and  partly 
lifted  the  curtain  that  conceals  India  from  the  outer  world.  Whilst 
indisposed — as  Mr.  Kipling  seems  to  be— to  grovel  at  the  shrine  of 
the  British  subaltern  or  the  junior  civil  servant,  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary 
pays  en  passant,  in  India :  Impressions,^  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to 
either  type.  He  saw  India  with  a  scholar's  eyes,  and  has  described 
it  with  a  poet's  pen.  There  is,  however,  nothing  forced  about  these 
Impressions;  indeed,  their  main  value  lies  in  an  utter  absence  of 
word-painting  or  striving  after  efiect  It  is,  perhaps,  from  this 
studied  simplicity  that  they  derive  their  peculiar  charm.  Now  and 
again — as,  for  instance,  when  likening  John  Nicholson  to  the  Achilles 
of  our  unsung  Iliad,  the  Indian  Mutiny — ^he  seems  about  to  strike  a 
lyric  chord ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  restrains  his  hand.  Mr.  Keary 
notices  that  British  rule,  and  the  Occidental  scepticism  introduced  by 
it,  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  Indian  religiosity.  ^^  I  suppose 
that  the  Hindus  might  have  begun  before  now  to  worship  the  British 
Raj  had  they  not  seen  that  we  did  not  worship  it  ourselves — ^had  they 

1  The  Teaching  of  Languages  in  Schools  (t888).    By  the  late  W.  H.  Widgerj,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     London  :  David  Natt.    1903. 
^  India :  Impressions,    By  C.  F.  Keary.     London  :  B.  Brimley  Johnion.    1908. 
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not,  in  fact,  discovered  that  we  were  as  a  nation  profoundly  irreligious  *' 
— a  feature  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author  of  Ireland 
at  the  Cross  Roads. 

To  resuscitate  a  long- buried  past — to  make  the  dry  bones  of 
historical  personages  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  after  they 
have  lain  entombed  two  thousand  years  and  more,  is  assuredly  a  heavy 
task  for  a  story  writer  to  take  upon  himself.  Neither  learning  nor 
prodigious  research,  a^en  when  accompanied  by  a  full  measure  of  the 
artistic  faculty,  is  sufficient  to  create  that  mysterious  and  most 
elusive  quality  to  which  artists  have  given  the  name  of  ''atmosphere." 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Alfred  Dickeson  has,  in 
Tychiades}  only  partially  succeeded  in  reproducing  for  us  the  myriad- 
hued  life  that  was  lived  in  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  comparative  failure  of  Flaubert 
in  Salammbd  would,  one  might  think,  have  served  to  warn  succeeding 
writers  from  venturing  into  similar  fields  of  fiction,  Tychiades  is 
professedly  a  faithful  translation  from  a  Greek  MS.,  written  by 
Ornithovius,  the  hero's  son.  Considering  the  difficulties  that  beset 
him,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  A  Dickeson  has  done 
bis  work  with  admirable  craftsmanship.  His  style,  though  somewhat 
florid,  bears  no  traces  of  having  been  modelled  on  that  of  Bider 
Haggard.  Tychiades  should  appeal  forcibly  to  the  man  of  culture 
rather  than  to  the  "  man  in  the  street,"  whose  tastes  are  nowadays 
too  much  studied  by  the  novel-writer. 

In  respect  ot  fulness  of  information,  the  second  issue  of  The 
Schoolmasters  Yearbook  and  Directory^  is^  vastly  superior  to  its  pre- 
decessor ;  for  instance,  The  Directory y  in  its  revised  form,  contains 
over  2000  more  names  than  last  year.  Means,  too,  have  been 
taken  to  cope  with  the  "  bogus  "  American  degree  nuisance ;  no 
Transatlantic  degrees,  except  of  a  bond  fide  chatacter^  being  allowed 
to  appear.  '*  The  Review  of  the  Year/*  which  is  to  become  a  per- 
manent feature,  begins  with  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  then 
goes  on  to  explain  the  London  Act  of  1903,  which  places  practically 
the  whole  education  of  the  Metropolis  under  the  control  of  a  single 
authority.  *^  The  Bibliography  of  Educational  Books  "  should  prove 
most  useful  to  teachers  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  publishers' 
catalogues.  We  must  not  overlook  one  important  addition,  viz.,  the 
list  of  Secondary  Schools  is  now  provided  with  statistics  as  to  the 
number  of  boys. 

" My  Snacks" ^  says  Miss  (?)  Esther  Delaforce  in  her  preface  to  a 
Beries  of  short  essays  on  subjects  so  apparently  unconnected  as  Soul, 
Cancer,  and  Commerce^  '^  do  not  claim  to  be  satisfying  meals  .   .   . 

*  Tyehiadei:  a  Tale  of  the  Ptolemiet,  written  in  the  Third  Century,  B.C.,  by  Omi- 
ihoviiis.    By  Alfred  Dickeson.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1908. 

^  The  Schoolmatten  Yearbook  and  Directory,  1904.     London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
icCo. 

*  Snooks.    Bj  Esther  Delaforce.    Londoa:  Swan  Sonnenschein  k  Oo.    1903. 
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they  are  intended  solely  as  *  bitters  ' — not  the  kind  of  thing  which 
many  people  take  for  the  sake  of  any  pleaiare  in  assimilating  the 
thing  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end/*  Avowedly  pessimistic  in 
their  outlook  on  life,  their  tendency  is  at  times  anarchistic,  cg.^  "  The 
fact  is  that,  at  present,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  destroy  ;  there  is 
nothing — nobody — ^left  whose  principles  oonld  with  safety  support 
any  structure  where  honour  could  dwell."  In  discussing  the  increase 
of  lunacy,  the  author,  very  properly,  lashes  the  fashionable  ''  philan- 
thropic craze  for  presenting  or  endowing  libraries  without  stipulating 
that  the  literature  provided  should  be  calculated  to  benefit  those  who 
frequent  them :  ''although  physical  poison  may  not  be  sold  by  chemists, 
moral  and  mental  poison  requires  no  charter/'  How  Snacks  will 
serve  to  comfort  the  sick  and  the  sorrowing — ^to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated— we  confess  our  inability  to  see ;  but  the  cynic  of  the  smoking- 
room  will  appreciate  their  causticity.  Like  *'  Rita,"  the  author  has 
some  severe  things  to  say  about  the  characteristic  foibles  of  the  sex, 
which  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  Snacks  bear  much 
the  same  relation  to  Plato  a  Gonvivium  as  a  cheap  counter-luncheon 
devoured  by  a  time-pressed  clerk  does  to  a  banquet  at  "  The  Carlton' 
or  "  Prince's." 

Gillicolaine}  by  Mr.  Grueber  Ayles,  is  an  altogether  charming 
story,  whose  hero  is  the  son  of  stalwart  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle 
and  Lord  of  the  Isles  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Gillicolaine  woos  and  wins  bonny  Lady  Gwy ;  after  a  son  has  been 
born  to  them,  the  young  wife  is  kidnapped  and  carried  to  the 
English  Court  All  ends  happily,  but  not  without  a  series  of  stirring 
adventures.  Around  the  whole  story  lingers  the  glamour  and  mystery 
of  the  Western  Isles. 

It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  such  a  book  as  the  Boudoir 
Critic?'  the  perusal  of  which  will  afford  many  of  its  readers  intense 
amusement.  The  book  consists  of  a  number  of  ''essays  ix^ 
journalism "  in  the  form  of  conversations  between  an  aunt  of 
professedly  "  advanced  "  views,  who,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,, 
was  ^'  one  of  those  fortunate  and  thrice-blessed  women  who  enter 
this  world  cased  in  a  shell  of  moral  and  intellectual  complacency, 
that  the  fiercest  onslaughts  of  the  most  piercing  wit  can  never 
penetrate  .  .  .  serene  in  her  stronghold  of  stupidity,  the  aunt 
remains,  a  massive  figure,  word-inflated,  committee-swollen,, 
preaching  the  cause  of  Woman,  anti-everything,  a  scarecrow  on 
the  dumping  ground  of  theories,"  and  her  niece  a  very  candid 
young  princess.  Miss  Smedley  is  witty,  and  gifted  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  Many  of  the  "criticisms"  cannot  be  taken 
seriously,  especially  those  on  living  politicians,  writers,  actors,  &o. 
They  are  brightly  and  cleverly  written,  and  those  on  ''  Attitudes," 

^  Gillicolaine.     By  Graeber  Ayles.     Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner.    1908. 
^  The  Boudoir  Critic,    By  Constance  Smedley.    London  :  Harper  Brothers. 
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**  Wivee,"  *'  Belations/'  "  Giving  oneself  away  "  are  very  amusing. 
The  ''  princess  "  gives  her  opinions  very  dogmatically,  and,  whether 
she  be  right  or  wrong  (for  the  mnch-abused  aunt  is  sometimes 
right),  she  always  emerges  victorious  from  these  ''  encounters." 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  The  Saints  in  Christian 
Art  will  prove  extremely  useful,  giving  in  a  clear  and  concise  form 
the  Lives  and  Legends  of  the  English  Bishops  and  Kings,  Mcdiccval 
Monks  and  later  Saints,^  and  the  characteristics  by  which  a  saint 
may  readily  be  recognised,  and  the  reason  thereof.  Considerable 
space  is  given  to  the  English  saints  and  kings,  while  the  second 
half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  foreign  saints.  Among  the  latter, 
perhaps  the  prettiest  legend  is  that  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  All  lovers  of  pictures  should 
possess  this  book,  in  which  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  works 
of  Mnrillo,  Burne- Jones,  Olivier  Merson,  Madox  Brown  and  others, 
greatly  enhance  its  interest. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  Rii>iera  Nature 
Notes  ^  written  by  a  keen  lover  of  Nature, 

"  J'observe  et  je  suis  la  nature 
C*est  mon  secret  pour  6tre  heureux," — Flobian. 

written  during  the  ''  scanty  leisure  of  a  hard-worked  schoolmaster," 
and  to  whom  it  is  very  evident  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love.  The 
book  contains  an  excellent  index,  and  the  illustrations,  about  125  in 
number,  are  admirable. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  advantages  of  Falmouth  ^  as  a 
winter  resort  are  not  more  widely  known.  This  old  town  used  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  places  on  our  western  shores,  where 
flourished  the  largest  Packet  establishment  of  anyport  in  the  kingdom, 
and  its  interesting  historical  associations  are  numerous.  The  book 
contains  many  interesting  details  of  the  inner  working  of  the  early 
O.P.O.  service  and  the  last  of  the  coaches. 

^  Litfti  and  Legends  of  the  EnglUh  Buhopz  attd  Kifigs,  Mediasval  Monks,  and  Later 
Saints.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  BelL    London :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
^  Ritnera  Nature  Notes,    Second  Edition.    I^ndon  :  Bernard  Qaaritcb. 
'  Old  Falmouth.    By  S.  E.  Gay.    London :  Headley  Brothers. 
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A  Dream  of  Recdim  Beyond  Us}  by  Mr.  Adair  Weloker,  is  excel- 
lently printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  As  it  contains  only 
30  or  40  pp.,  the  price  of  £2  seems  a  little  high.  There  is  no 
evidence,  except  the  matter  and  style  of  the  book,  to  show  that  it 
was  written  in  a  lanatic  asylum ;  bat  if  not,  the  author  mnst  be  a 
philanthropist  who  bestows  all  his  beneficence  on  paper-makers  and 
printers,  and  is  qnite  indifferent  to  readers. 

In  his  introduction  to  The  Hundred  Love  Songs  oj  Kamal  ad-Din,^ 
exquisitely  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Miss  (?)  Ethel  Watte 
Mumford,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Gray  writes  of  Hafiz,  Jami,  and  Firdansi  in 
a  strain  of  Oriental  rapture :  *'  Through  them  all,  disguised  in  many 
chords  and  struck  in  many  keys,  the  single  note  is  Love,  Love  that 
kills,  yet  knows  too  how  to  die ;  Love  impassioned,  burning,  sensuous, 
•  .  .  like  the  Nightingale,  with  thorn-pierced  breast,  who  sobs  out 
his  life  to  the  heedless  Rose,  flashing  only  the  deeper  scarlet  with 
the  wine  his  heart  pours  out.''  These  same  features  are,  in  a  marked 
degree,  manifest  in  the  Rubaiyat  of  Kamal  ad-Din,  whose  Beloved 
seems  to  have  been  the  reigning  beauty  in  the  demi-monde  of  Isfahan. 
Perhaps  he  thought  with  the  lover  of  Marguerite  GLautier :  itre  aimS 
d^une  jeune  fillc  chciste^  cest  la  chose  du  monde  la  plus  simple.  Mais 
dOtre^  riellenient  aiind  d^une  courtisane^ cest  une  victoire  Men  aiUrement 
difficile.  The  measure  of  his  infatuation  is  summed  up  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  quatrain : 

"  More  sacred  is  thy  voice  to  me,  O  Love, 

Than  all  the  words  that  God's  great  prophet  spake, 
Sweeter  to  hear  thy  lips  my  poor  name  take, 
Than  know  it  written  in  the  Book  above." 

But  the  sadness  and  passion  of  love  must  yield  to  the  Triumph  of 
Death : 

"  But  oh,  forget  not — insolent  with  glory — 

The  wind  that  opes  the  rose,  the  tulip  breaks. 
From  off  the  bough  the  almond  blossom  shakes  ; 
And  Death  the  ending  of  Love's  sweetest  story." 

Kamal  was  tortured  to  death,  in  1237,  because  he  refused  to  reveal 
the  hiding-place  of  treasures  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  His  Divan 
contains  besides  rubaiyat,  ghazals,  and  kassidas,  eulogising,  for  the 
most  part,  those  petty  kings,  his  patrons,  whose  names  would  other- 
wise have  been  long  forgotten.     The  thanks  of  all  book-lovers  are 

^  A  Dream  of  Realms  Beyond  Us,  Seventh  American  Edition.  By  Adair  Weloker. 
San  Francisco  :  Cabery  k  Co. 

*  The  Hundred  Love  Songs  of  Kamal  ad-Din  of  Isfahan,  Now  first  translated  from 
the  Persian  by  Louis  H.  Gray,  and  done  into  English  Verse  by  Ethel  Watts  Mam« 
ford.     London  :  David  Natt.     1903. 
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doe  to  Mr.  Natt  for  produciog  for  a  limited  public  80  smnptnous  a 
vdnme  of  intrinsicly  excellent  verse. 

Casialian  Ba^fs,^  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin,  are  a  wcvthy  snpplemeiit  to 
the  hundred  and  fifty  sonnets  which  composed  his  yolome  entitled 
At  th€  Gates  of  Song.  Mr.  Mifflin  poooeosco  a  Tivid  imagination, 
kept  nnder  severe  restraint,  a  delicate  ear  for  rhythm,  together  with 
tiie  fi^mlty  of  {ndorial  presentation.  These  qoaUtiee,  combined  with 
a  well-nigh  fanltkss  technique,  render  him  unapproachable  by  any 
living  English  sonneteer.  We  shall  be  surprissd  if  some  of  his 
lines  do  not,  in  course  of  time,  become  ftuniliar  quotations,  as  for 
instance: 

**  And  back  from  Hades  oomes  no  meBBenger." 

F^ect  as,  in  mjstic  beauty,  is  ''  The  First  Awakening,'*  wherein  h  is 
k)6t  love,  like  Dante's  Beatrice,  met  him  at  Heaven's  gate : 


^*  She  led  me  by  still  waters,  even  those 

Foietold,  sold  I  was  filled  with  peace  and  knew 
My  troublous  soul  was  entering  Puadise : 
Then  memory  bloomed,  a  slowly-opening  rose^ 
And  while  I  asked  if  Heaven  indeed  was  true 
Her  look  of  love  answered  from  long-lost  eyes  "  ; — 

h  yields  the  palm  of  sustained  dignity  to  *'  Beading  firom  Milton  " : 

"  Leave  the  dim  casement,  when  the  twilight  gloom. 

Strange  with  gr«at  stars,  hold  us  in  charmed  speD : 

Light  the  soft  lamp,  as  in  some  hermit  cell. 

And  stir  the  back-log  that  it  may  illume 
The  brow  of  P^as  with  a  roseate  bloom : 

Then  let  the  Poet  sound  his  classic  shell 

Attuned  to  murmur  the  Pierian  spell. 

And  flood  with  melody  the  quiet  room : 
Turn  the  rich  page,  and  while  the  embers  glow. 

Through  arched  groves  Etrurian  slowly  tread. 

Beading  the  thunderous  numbers,  doubly  dear : 
Full  let  the  organ-tones  of  Comus  flow. 

Nor  fail  to  render  that  *•*•  melodious  tear  ** — 

The  Dorian  threnodv  for  Lvcid  dead.** 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Mifflin  on  his  latest  achievement  in 
the  most  exacting  of  poetic  forms. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  volume  of  verse  by  Mr.  Charles 
Whitwcurih  Wynne  is  an  event  to  which  the  literaiy  world  looks 
forward  with  interest.  jSoji^  of  JSammcr^  are  chiefly  noticeable  for 
the  grace  rather  than  the  vigour  of  their  shorter  pieces^  for  instance, 
"  The  Little  Archer  "  : 


M 


D^tly  the  little  Archer  p^tes 
His  shafts  of  light — 


I  GMlattn  jDoy*.    By  Uord  Mifflin.    Loodon  :  Henir  Frowde.     1903. 

*  Somgt  o^  Smmtmtr.    Bj  Charies  Wbitworth  WTBaeT    London  :   Grant  Ricbard& 
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Thou  canst  not  hold  him  in  disguise, 
He  lurks  beneath  those  summer  skies, 
And  revels  in  his  victories 
TUl  set  of  night." 

A  deeper  chord  is  struck  in  '^  The  Tragedy  of  Beauty  " : 

**  Is  there  to  womanhood  a  woe  so  deep, 
A  moment  that  so  ruthlessly  congeals. 
As  that,  when  rising  from  soft-lidded  sleep, 
She  first  perceives  that  Time  upon  her  steals  ?  " 

"  Rejected  "  has  the  sense  of  '^  tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine 
despair  " : 

^*  You  cast  my  soul  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
You  hurl  me,  passionate,  upon  the  sea  of  life — 
And  all  that,  in  love,  you  have  madly  given 
Comes  back  to  me  in  strife ! 

In  '*  The  Sou'  Wester  "  a  fine  effect  is  produced  by  alliteration  : 

'^  Blustering,  boistrous  wind,  that  bloweth  over  the  bracken, 
•  ■•••■ 

Hurrying,  scurrying  by,  with  slashing  sting  of  the  brine." 

The  influence  of  Heine's  Weltschmerz  is  discernible  in  the  musical 
stanzas  entitled  '*  From  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  "whereas,  in  *'  Human 
and  Divine  Love  " — reprinted  from  Ad  Astra — ^the  lines : 

^<  0  thou  who  somewhere  braidest  billowy  gold, 
And  look'st  upon  thyself  with  lowly  eyes," — 

remain  an  auconscious  reproduction  of  "In  Memoriam"  (vi.,  11.  25—28), 
Mr.  Wynne  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  genius  by  his 
notable  drama  of  David  and  Bathshua,  a  review  of  which  appeared, 
some  months  ago,  in  the  Westminster  Eeview.  Songs  of  Summer 
are  a  distinct  advance  on  his  previoas  volumes  of  lyrical  poetry,  and 
give  promise  of  future  excellence. 

In  Hie  Gates  of  Silence  vnth  Interludes  of  Song}  Mr.  R.  Loveman 
occasionally  breaks  the  monotony  of  his  doubts  and  fears  as  to  a 
fatnre  beyond  the  grave  by  hymning  the  joys  of  love  and  life  ;  bat 
his  leitmotif  is : 

"  How  is  it,  where  is  it, — what  is  it, 
Nii*vana,  heaven,  hell  ? 
Shakespeare,  Omar,  Solomon, 
Will  not  God  let  you  teU  ?  " 

His  not  very  happy  paraphrase  of  the  dying  Hadrian's  **  Address  to 
his  Soul " — Animulay  vag^da,  hlavdula — ^is  ruined  by  its  cacophonous 
fourth  line  : 

*  The  Oates  of  Silence  with  Interludes  of  Song.    By  Robert  LoTeman.    New  York  : 
The  Knickerbocker  Press.     1903. 
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*'  Poor  rambling,  sharabling  soul  of  miDe, 
Beyond  the  night,  beyond  the  day. 
When  thou  dost  unto  death  resign 
This  happy  habitat  of  clay." 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  "  purple  patches,"  such  as : 

''  Or  doomed  to  darkness,  wilt  thou  whine 
A  beggar  at  the  gates  of  God  ?  " 

The  influence  of  Herrick  is  patent,  when,  in  happier   mood,  he 
sings: 

*'  I  humbly  thank  the  gods  benign 
For  all  the  blessings  that  are  mine." 

The  present  collection  scarcely  shows  an  appreciable  advance  on  his 
Book  of  Verses  or  his  Poeins, 
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KANT  AS  A  DEMOCRATIC   POLITICIAN. 


Most  people  know  of  the  renowned  Sage  of  E^nigsberg — the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  death  has  jast  been  celebrated  all 
over  Germany — only  as  of  an  abstract  thinker  in  the  region  of 
philosophical  specalation.  Many  do  not  take  into  acconnt  the 
.wide  range  of  his  stadies,  and  of  his  writings  on  Natural  Science, 
on  Astronomy,  Physical  Geography,  Anthropology,  on  assthetic 
questions,  and  kindred  subjects.  Fewer  still  are  aware  that  he  was 
an  ardent  friend  of  popular  freedom  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
the  word. 

I  will  deal,  in  this  brief  paper,  exclusively  with  the  latter  cha- 
racter of  his,  because  it  is  least  generally  known.  Yet,  what  he 
wrote  in  t)iat  connection  might  still  serve  as  a  very  text-book  for 
the  cause  of  Democratic  progress.  Both  in  his  philosophical  ideas, 
and  in  his  political  views,  he  has,  no  doubt— considering  that  a 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  he  passed  away — been  overtaken, 
so  to  say,  by  modern  science  as  well  as  by  political  and  social 
thought,  albeit  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  like  Goethe,  Lamarck, 
Geofifroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Kaup,  he  had  already  a  strong  notion  of 
the  Evolution  doctrine  which  Darwin  has  fully  worked  out,  but 
which,  after  all,  can  be  traced  back  even  to  classic,  nay,  to  Indian 
antiquity. 

Let  us  come  at  once  to  politics.  In  his  Metaphysical  First  Prin- 
ciples  oftlie  Science  of  Law ^  Kant  plainly  declares  that  *Hhe  Legislative 
Power  belongs  rightly  only  to  the  united  will  of  the  people."  This 
is  tantamount  to  eaying  that  the  State  should  be  under  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  People — not  under  that  of  a  ruler  who  claims  a  right 
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to  goyem  ''  by  the  grace  of  God."  Kant  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
lawful  attributes  of  the  citizens  of  a  Commonwealth  are  freedom, 
oiyil  equality »  and  civic  independence. 

At  his  time,  a  so-called  '^  enlightened  despotism  "  {U  deq^otisme 
idairi),  was  much  talked  about  and  written  up.  But  he  maintained 
that  the  alleged  blessings  of  paternal  government  were  to  be 
spumed  by  men  careful  of  their  dignity ;  such  government  being, 
in  his  opinion,  the  most  despotic  of  all,  as  it  treated  citizens  like 
ohildren. 

This  view  of  his  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  when  we  remember 
that  men  like  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  and  Joseph  11.  of  Austria, 
not  to  mention  the  Bmpress  Catharine  of  Russia,  often  extolled 
freeminded  philosophers  and  their  teachings.  Thus  Frederick  n. 
wrot^'  to  a  profeeaor  who  had  dedicated  to  him  his  work  on  Natural 
Lmh"  :  *'  It  behovM  philosophera  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  world  and 
tlM^  gttidM  of  prinoM*.  Thein  is,  to  think  consistently;  ours  is,  to  act 
oonfonuablty^'*  Joseph  II.  wrote :  **  Since  I  have  mounted  the 
thfVtt<>^  and  am  WMriag  the  diief  diadem  of  tlie  worid,  I  have  made 
HdloK^phy  th«  Lawgirer  of  my  Empire.  Austria,  in  ooDsequence  of 
yoar  loii^ioal  vtali^mMitii  will  aasume  a  diflfarait  form.* 

*nMx#i^  w^N^  tSn«  and  flalt«ring  sayings  of  mooatdis  who  were 
4tt%hhm<hl  eiKMiith  lo  know,  and  10  approre  of,  tlie  bettor,  but  who 
m  adixt"  |K4ilios  ncA  MkkNn  fblk>w^  the  worse,  eoona.  Kant  did 
ik4  alK>w  hivMMtf  K^  W  d^iMtr^d  far  socb  w«ll-«(«idiqg  words.  He 
at^^w«  ;hat  tlMt^  waa  a  lua<»  when  ke^  locv  tlM^gkt  fkal  progress 
WM  only  K^  W  WTVMi^t  tif  a  sckict  dicle  of  what  we  might  call  an 
iftlialVKSiMl  ari^Hmic^y^  Im  ^^»  dars.  ke  €qd£bbsb,  ka  despissd  the 
»M^  i^n^M^Mftl  |ik.>faW>K  ItKi  tkw  W  hMaae  awm  tikat  such  a 
fMI»  of  ikin^  w«ft  nci  <>«k>«^  Jor  tki^  Izwie  kxmr  of  suBkiiid. 

^  ^%!^M.(;^;j%vrK'^  k^'  wtv4^  ''  Wj:  yii4  fw  'ypU.  TW  dsrrling 
mpKiority  ^  [of  aan  u^MiuMtmak  as««xra:y3  ^nsinMi  <i^>«y ;  I  have 
kasM  2c«r  to  koiM«t  kxwaKirr  «i  iu^  asii  I  wnUl  look  upcn 
wwc:  us  is?  MQi  iwkf^MMttl  t^inx  1^  ccauuMK  JskcK?er«  if  I  did 

Ix  psmxzijr  kcE^  ijMUi^  of  a  trw  CVntaaarwWh^  ii^  pitaaSs^  fnt  of 

3l:c  say.  ^nj^vnal^  ax  cii£  v^traiKt  JcuosmuBi.    I2  w^  jx  a:S3i« 

"2*  ««  £?aiL  A  ]f*.>wt  ,•«  kiK.      !!V(CK  Haiu  Sicois  makes  a 

▼tmst  i3]tt  jfcw  ^ecctt  v  W  «<n»t  3r  xitf  ?«rm43i 
sua.  ^  amj"  aiL  *r  *•»»  Eir.Twwr^  vi^r  >c*^«u?w  i  ixoL 

xr  =!--?nnii  jl  r»  vanm^     BshU  Siicoii^  ?u«^  »c  xi*  jtmtzmmmfw 
df  ^iiiiis.  Via  ^r^ 
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linden  tree."  He  pats  into  the  miller's  month  a  wrathful  speech 
against  the  pettifogging,  intriguing,  money-grasping  way  of  learned 
but  nnscmpnlous  expounders  of  that  foreign  Roman  law : 

**  Der  Miiller  gleich  im  Zorne  red't ; 
Solche  Kunst  achten  wir  Dorfleut  nicht, 
Besitzen  doch  unser  Gericht 
Unter  dem  Himmel  bei  der  Linden ; 
Oft  kurzer  Zeit  ein  Urtheil  finden 
Nach  der  wahren  Gerechtigkeit, 
Damit  Ihr  umgeht  lange  Zeit, 
Sucht  darin  euem  Gewinn  und  Nutz, 
Haltet  der  Gerechtigkeit  wenig  Schutz/' 

Then  the  indignant  miller  tells  his  son  he  will  not  spend  another 
penny  for  his  law  studies,  and  that  the  son  had  better  throw  up  all 
this  foreign  pettifoggery,  and  earn  his  livelihood  honestly  with  his 
hand& 

Kant,  though  unaware  of  such  testimony  in  our  older  literature, 
strongly  contended  for  the  introduction — properly  speaking,  the 
reintroduction — of  a  system  of  dealing  out  justice  by  the  voice  of 
the  people.  A  saying  of  Montesquieu  may  here  be  quoted  :  ''  The 
liberties  of  the  people  have  come  from  the  forests  of  Germany." 

Incidentally,  I  may  mention  for  those  who  disapprove  of  lotteries, 
that  Kant  wanted  them  to  be  forbidden  by  law.  Those  who  work 
for  the  disestablishment  of  a  State  Church,  and  for  a  non- 
denominational  system  of  popular  instruction,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Elant  said  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  Church  com- 
munities "  should  not  be  put  as  a  burden  upon  the  State,  but  should 
be  borne  by  that  section  of  the  population  which  confesses  this  or 
that  creed— in  other  words,  by  any  special  religions  commnnity  in 
question." 

Of  the  aristocracy,  Kant  wrote  that  it  was  a  ''baseless  prerogative." 
He  thus  anticipated  decrees  made,  during  the  German  Revolution 
of  1848-49,  both  by  our  National  Parliament  in  Frankfort,  and 
by  the  Prussian  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  same  time.  These 
decrees,  like  much  else,  were  set  aside  by  the  subsequent  sanguin- 
ary reaction  with  its  court-martial  procedures,  and  its  imprison- 
ment and  virtual  banishment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  had  to 
seek  safety  abroad,  or  who,  from  dissatisfaction,  underwent  voluntary 
exile. 

A  pioneer  of  Democratic  principles,  as  Kant  thus  was,  he  wcnb 
still  further.  He  declared  tlu  pure  Republic  to  he  the  only  legiti' 
mate  ConstitxUion.  And  he  added :  **  Every  true  Republic  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  anything  else  than  a  representative  system  of  the 
People,  so  that,  in  its  name,  and  by  the  union  of  all  citizens,  their 
rights  are  properly  taken  care  of  by  its  deputies."  There  could  not 
be  a  stronger  assertion  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People. 
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Consistently  with  this  view,  Kant  was  not  in  favour  of  the  declara* 
tion  of  war  and  peace  being  the  privilege  of  a  Monarch,  a  Crown,  or 
a  Cabinet.  He  said  the  People  itself  must  give  its  free  assent,  in 
snch  cases,  by  its  representatives  in  Parliament. 

He  also  wished,  wherever  possible,  to  see  international  disputes 
settled  by  arbitration.  The  horrors  of  war  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him.  In  his  ardent  and  truly  humane  desire  to  see 
their  repetition  made  impossible  in  the  interest  of  suSering 
humanity,  he  would  fain  hope  that  all  war  would  at  last  be  abolished* 
In  this  he,  certainly,  did  not  sufficiently  reckon  with  the  ambitions 
and  passions  of  rulers,  parties,  and  peoples.  In  various  treatises  of 
his,  dating  from  the  years  1793,  1795,  and  1798,  his  noble  wishes 
for  Arbitration  and  Peace  are  strongly  expressed.  He  would  not  give 
up  these  ideas,  even  though  Germany  had  undergone  bitter  ex- 
periences  for  centuries  past  from  aggressive  foes. 

Morality  and  practical  reason,  he  imagined,  should  enter  their 
irrevocable  veto  against  war.  "  The  fittest  Constitution  for  bringing 
about  an  everlasting  peace  {Ewige  Frieden)  is  perhaps  the  Repuhli' 
canisation  of  all  States  withcmt  exception"  He  hoped  the  day 
would  come  when  a  Democration  Federation  of  this  kind  would  be 
established. 

Meanwhile,  he  advocated  the  fullest  freedom  of  the  Press — ^the 
"  liberty  of  the  pen,"  as  he  called  it.  This,  he  said,  is  "  the  very 
palladium  of  popular  rights."  Already,  in  his  Critique  of  Pure 
Meason  (1781),  he  had  asserted  that  there  could  be  no  civic  freedom 
without  the  right  of  publicly  uttering  one's  thoughts  and  doubts,  by 
way  of  contributing  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion  and  judgment^. 
and  that  this  was  ''  a  sacred  right  of  human  reason,  which  must  in 
no  way  be  diminished."  To  curtail  this  right  would  be  '^  tantamount 
to  raising  the  head  of  the  State  over  mankind  at  large,  as  if  he 
could  not  err  and  were  gifted  with  heavenly  inspirations."  To 
*^  claim  obedience  without  admitting  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which 
wants  to  be  convinced  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  State's  compulsory 
laws,  is,''  in  Kant's  words,  ''the  fruitful  source  of  all  secret 
societies." 

He  was  a  sympathiser  with  the  first  great  French  Revolution, 
In  this  he  was  at  one  with  most  of  the  great  thinkers,  poets,  and 
writers  of  Germany  ;  for  instance,  Schiller,  who  was  nourished  with 
Kantian  philosophy ;  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Alexander  von  Humboldt^ 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  Forster,  and  many  others.  The  best 
minds  of  our  country  hailed  the  upheaval  of  1789  as  the  promising 
dawn  of  a  better  time  for  nations  in  general,  even  as  the  American 
War  of  Independence  had  been  similary  hailed  before.  Kant 
described  the  French  Revolution  as  *'  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  which  can  never  be  forgotten."  He  said  that  phenomenon 
<' showed  a  tendency  and  a  capacity  in  human  nature  which  no 
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politician  wonld  have  suspected  from  the  course  of  affairs  such  as  it 
had  gone  on  antii  then."  He  called  it, ''  not  so  mach  a  Revolation 
than  an  E^olntion  of  a  Constitution  based  on  natural  law.*' 

Schiller,  who  took  his  cue  from  Kant's  ethic  idealism  in  politics, 
makes  Wilhelm  Tell  say : 

"  Nein,  eine  Grenze  hat  TyTanneDmacht. 
Wenn  der  Gedriickte  nirgends  Recht  kann  finden, 
Wenn  unertriiglich  wird  die  Last — greifter 
Hinauf  getrosten  Muthes  in  den  Himmel 
Und  holt  herunter  seine  ew*gen  Rechte, 
Die  droben  hangen  unverausserlich 
Und  unzerbrechlich  wie  die  Sterne  selbst. 
Der  alte  Urstand  der  Natur  kehrt  wieder, 
Wo  Mensch  dem  Menschen  gegeniiber  steht — 
Zum  letzten  Mittel,  wenn  kein  andres  mehr 
Verfangen  will,  ist  ihm  das  Schwert  gegeben. 
Der  Outer  hOchstes  diirfen  wir  vertheid'gen 
Gegen  Gewalt." 

It  may  be  mentioned  for  the  honour  of  the  present  Liberal  party 
in  Germany,  e^en  of  its  moderate  section,  that  these  words  from 
Schiller's  most  popular  drama  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Pro- 
gressive Press  of  Berlin  by  its  most  widely  circulating  organ,  on  the 
recent  occasion  of  the  Kant  centenary. 

Though  regretting  the  later  excesses  of  the  French  Bevolntion, 
Kant  held  them  to  be  rather  the  inevitable  outcome  of  explosive 
forces  generated  by  tyrannic  oppression.  This  was,  in  a  large 
measure,  also  the  view  of  the  great  poet  Ellopstock. 

In  Germany,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  later  on, 
there  were  many  thousands  of  highly  cultured  men — among  them, 
also,  Freemasons  and  members  of  the  so-called  Order  of  the 
Illuminates — who  held  views  highly  favourable  to  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  France.  Had  the  Assembly  at  Paris  not  arbitrarily 
annexed,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  remnant  of  German  territory  in 
Alsace,  thus  completing  the  work  which  the  despotic  Sun-King  (le 
Hoi'SoleU),  Louis  XIV.,  had  begun  by  force  and  fraud ;  had  the 
Oirondins  not  egged  France  on  to  war  against  Germany — a  policy 
in  which  they  were  at  first  opposed  by  the  more  advanced  Jacobin 
section  of  the  Republican  party,  who  felt  that  war  would  bring  on  a 
dictatorship  and  a  new  despotism ;  had  the  Girondin  Committee  of 
the  Assembly  not  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  its  delegate  speaker, 
the  absurd  doctrine  that  every  special  State  of  the  German  Empire 
was  a  separate  national  body  (un  corps  de  nation  sSpare),  and  that, 
therefore,  in  a  case  of  annexing  German  territory  to  France  the 
German  Empire  and  Parliament  had  no  right  of  voice,  much  sub- 
sequent misery  would  have  been  spared  to  France  herself.  Un- 
fortunately, that  hankering  after  the  Rhine  frontier,  which  her  kings 
began  centuries  before,  soon  came  out  also  in  the  Revolution,  as  it 
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did  again  in  recent  days,  when  France  was  once  more  defeated  and 
hnmiliated. 

Kant  cmly  saw  the  commencement  of  this  grave  error  of  the 
Beyolntion  and  of  the  Bepnblic.  When  conversation  touched  upon 
the  atrocities  committed  daring  the  terrible  npheaval,  he  would, 
after  a  very  few  words,  dwell  solely  upon  the  good  the 
popular  movement  had  done.  In  his  quiet,  calm,  philosophical 
way,  which  some  might  have  mistaken  for  academic  frigidity,  he 
kept  firmly  to  the  principles  of  national  self-government,  of  political 
equality,  and  of  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  from  whose  ranks 
he  had  risen  to  such  high  intellectual  eminence.  On  these  questions 
the  son  of  the  poor  saddler  always  remained  true  to  the  good  cause 
of  freedom,  even  as  he  did  to  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  reason 
from  the  thraldom  of  theological  dogmatism. 

He  had  had  a  hard  struggle  for  mere  livelihood ;  first,  after  his 
University  days — when  he  had  exchanged  his  original  study  of 
theology  for  that  of  philosophy  aud  natural  science — as  a  mere 
domestic  teacher.  It  took  a  long  time  before  this  powerful  thinker, 
who  at  any  rate  cleared  the  way  to  more  advanced  enlightenment, 
could  obtain  a  professorship.  There  came  a  moment  when  even 
persecution  did  not  spare  him,  though  martyrdom,  such  as  others 
have  had  to  sufier,  was  fortunately  not  to  be  his  lot. 

Yet  the  man  who,  from  a  kind  of  internal  impulse,  and  not  on 
grounds  of  Church  doctrine,  still  clung  to  a  belief  in  a  Creator  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  denounced  by  pietistic  bigots,  and 
at  one  time  was  prevented  from  publishing  his  thoughts. 

To-day  an  Imperial  Chancellor  and  a  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
have  joined  in  celebrating  his  memory,  and  monuments  in  marble 
are  set  up  in  his  honour.  Universities  and  Philosophical  Societies 
emulate  with  each  other  in  proclaiming  his  praise.  Patriotic 
speakers  dwell  on  the  fact  of  his  ethic  teachings  having  largely  con- 
tributed, in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to  the  revival  of 
Germany,  her  deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  her  strivings 
tor  a  worthy  existence  as  a  free  and  united  nation. 

It  is  always  so.  Long  after  a  powerful  mind  and  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  is  gone  to  eternal  rest  and  freed  for  ever 
fix)m  petty  cavillings,  or  persecution,  his  merits  are  acknowledged 
— often  by  the  very  successors  of  those  who  once  tried  to  restrict 
his  generous  uttterances,  and  thus  to  paralyse  his  courageous 
action. 

Karl  Blind. 


1904. 


THE  LEFT  WING— PAST  AND  FUTURE. 


*^  One  should  take  care  lest  in  quenching  the  spirit  of  Mid- 
lothian we  leave  sovereign  mastery  of  the  world  to  Machiavelli." 
Mr.  Morley,  in  this  word  of  warning,  strikes  a  keynota  The 
unblessed  gospel  already  finds  acceptance  among  the  statesmen  of 
the  day,  and  the  absence,  in  England,  of  an  instmment  to  give 
efiective  expression  to  liberalising  ideas  is  only  too  apparent.  A 
big  fight  is  in  progress  now  as  in  1879.  «  The  coantry  looks  in  vain 
for  an  awakener  of  its  conscience.  The  only  missionary  yet  to  be 
discerned  is  an  apostle  who  preaches  unlimited  self-assertion  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

It  is,  happily,  now  possible  to  speak  of  the  era  of  oross-carrents 
within  the  Liberal  party  as  ended.  Days  of  Wrath  there  were,  and 
human  experience  shows  that  there  is  no  direct  road  to  the  promised 
land  for  those  who  have  been  under  the  ban.  Consequences  that  go 
deep  down  into  the  reality  of  things  remain.  We  may  be  well 
advised  to  take  what  consolation  there  is  in  the  thought  that  past 
is  the  past,  and  look  towards  the  future  cheerfully,  and  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  that,  with  the  shattered  array  of  LibAralism  re- 
organised and  re-equipped, 

"  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done  " 

in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty. 

Two  new  factors  have  emerged  as  the  result  of  the  period  of 
Stii/rm  und  Drang  through  which  the  Liberal  party  has  just  passed. 
One  of  these  is  the  break-up  of  Radicalism  in  the  country,  to  be 
followed  by  the  disruption,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  historic 
Left  Wing  in  the  House  of  Common&  At  first  sight  the  disinte- 
gration of  Radicalism  is  sufficiently  serious.  Its  immediate  cause 
is  obvious.  A  National  Labour  party  has  come  and  come  to  stay. 
This  new  organisation  already  claims  a  membership  of  a  million 
trade  unionists  and  others,  most  of  whom  are  ex-Radicals.  The 
outward  movement,  which  has  assumed  the  proportions^  though  not 
the  character,  of  an  exodus,  is  still  going  on. 

Liberals  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are,  happily,  agreed  that  when 
in  doubt  we  should  go  back  to  Gladstone.  Some  years  ago— 
perhaps  twenty — our  late  revered  leader  laid  it  down  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Liberalism  was  trust  in   the  people,  qualified   by  prudence. 
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Whereas  the  principle  of  Conservatism  was  distrnst  of  the  people^ 
qualified  by  fear.  For  all  earnest  Liberals  and  Radicals  these  were 
the  words  of  a  master-teacher.  We  took  them  to  heart.  We  tried 
to  realise  something  of  what  they  meant  for  ns  in  oar  common  plod 
through  life.  For  example,  when  the  Home  Rule  problem  came  up 
we  interpreted  it  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  truly  democratic 
proposition.  We  became  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  Irish 
solution.  Whatever  betide,  we  are  so  still.  Again,  when  the 
question  of  direct  labour  representation  began  to  force  itself  on 
public  attention  more  than  ten  years  ago  we  applied  the  Gladstone 
gauge.  In  this  matter,  too,  were  found  the  elements  of  political 
justice.  So  it  came  about  that  the  direct  representation  of  Labour 
was  included  by  Liberals  and  Radicals — leaders  and  rank  and  file 
alike — as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their  programme.  We 
have  all  along  said,  and  say  now,  that  if  in  a  working-class  constitu- 
ency there  is  a  genuine  demand  for  a  Labour  candidate  we,  as 
Liberals  and  Radicals,  will  sympathise  with  the  aspiration  and  do  all 
we  can  be  expected  in  reason  to  do  by  giving  it  our  practical 
support  In  theory  that  is  the  correct  attitude.  After  all  we  have 
said,  any  other  would  be  simply  pharisaical.  Why^  then,  have  we 
got  into  a  tangle  with  our  Labour  friends  ?  Largely  because  of  the 
Labour ''  pledge."  The  new  Labour  candidates  have  agreed,  if  elected, 
to  support  the  Labpur  policy  of  the  Labour  group  to  be  indepen- 
dently organised  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  in  the  constituencies 
to  associate  themselves  with  neither  of  the  traditional  parties.  But 
•^where  do  we  Radicals  come  in  ?  Where,  indeed  ?  What  a  bitter 
blow  to  all  our  hopes  !  The  officials  of  many  of  the  Liberal  Associ- 
ations recoil  fi'om  the  Labour  pledge,  as  from  "  a  serpent's  sting  " — 
the  tragic  words  were  used  officially.  *'  No  terms  are  possible,"  they 
say  in  efiect.  *'  The  Labour  pledge  must  go,  or  we  fight  to  a  finish." 
Here  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs !  But  let  us  go  back  to  Gladstone's 
principle  of  trust  in  the  people,  qualified  by  prudence.  '*  Ah,  it  is 
too  late,"  they  reply.  "  If  to  '  trust  the  people '  means  to  support 
the  new  Labour  candidates  we  shall  have  to  cast  away  our  glorious 
heritage — ^the  Liberal  ^Tradition.*  We  cannot,  we  will  not,  do 
that." 

The  position  is  intolerable.  As  a  Radical  who  was  a  keen,  and 
still  is  an  unrepentant,  adherent  of  the  Birmingham  school  of  1880— 
1885  ;  who  deeply  deplored  the  apostasy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  who 
has  viewed  with  regret  the  sequence  of  events  that  has  led  to  the 
transformation  of  a  former  democratic  champion  into  a  mere  Pro- 
tectionist; and  who  is  in  active  sympathy  with  all  the  friends  of 
progress  by  whatever  name  they  call  themselves — I  venture  to 
submit  that  it  is  time  we  took  stock  of  ourselves.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Liberal-Labour  question  has  been  allowed  to  drift.  The 
obanoas  of  a  settlement  were  better  almost  at  any  time  during  the 
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past  ten  years  than  they  are  now.  Doabtless  there  was  a  tide 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  wonld  have  led  on  to  victory.  For 
instance,  a  working  arrangement  might  conceivably  have  been  made 
before  the  *'  khaki "  General  Election,  if  the  Liberal  leaders  had 
devised  a  Liberal-Labour  policy  on  bold  and  generous  lines.  But 
cross-currents  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Policy  was  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  unfulfllled  duties.  Defective  leaderjship  was  bad 
enough.  A  catastrophe  was  to  follow.  Those  whom  we  were 
accustomed  to  look  to  as  leaders  deserted  their  posts.  Deserted  ? 
Yes.  Why,  among  soldiers,  it  is  deemed  an  utterly  discreditable 
act  even  for  a  private  to  leave  the  firing  line.  Yet,  in  the  sphere 
of  politics,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  "William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John 
Slorley — whom  Mr.  Gladstone  lefb  as  trustees  of  the  Liberal  cause — 
basely,  as  I  hold,  lefb  the  firing  line.  With  the  passing  of  the 
years,  the  retirement  of  these  three  from  active  service  as  Liberal 
leaders,  is  seen  to  stand  out  in  high  relief  as  well-nigh  the  basest  of 
all  the  base  deeds  recorded  in  the  recent  history  of  political  parties. 
The  Biography  alone  was  surely  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  Mr. 
Morley's  withdrawal  from  leadership  in  a  party  then  in 
Opposition. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  two  factors  which  mark  an 
important  phase  in  the  new  and  difficult  situation  that  has  to  be 
faced.  The  one  paramount  mind  in  British  politics  is  now  Mr. 
Chamberlain's.  It  need  not  have  been  if  our  leaders  bad  done  their 
duty.  The  disappearance  of  Lord  Salisbury  below  the  political 
horizon  may  be  said  to  have  given  Mr.  Chamberlain  his  chance 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist  party.  Disunion  and  inaction 
among  Tjiberal  leaders  left  the  wider  field  open  to  him  almost  un- 
challenged. With  what  audacity  and  skill  he  has  availed  himself 
of  the  double  opportunity !  As  chief  of  a  Conservative  following 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  aims  must  now  in  the  main  be  moulded  by  those 
of  the  forces  of  reaction  which  he  has  let  loose.  His  hour  may 
strike.  The  issue  is  yet  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  become  the  representative  British  statesman  in 
world-politics.  The  temperament  of  the  latest  in  the  line  of 
Conservative  leaders  is  that  of  an  opportunist  of  a  distinctively 
Machiavellian  type,  and  this  defect  of  his  distinguishing  quality 
would  find  easy  scope  in  the  high  politics  of  the  nations,  among 
whom  the  Florentine  secretary's  doctrine  that  ^'  whatever  policy  may 
demand  justice  will  allow  "  is  for  tjie  time  being  dominant,  A 
period  of  Chamberlain  rule  would,  indeed,  fill  np  the  cup. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  predominance  in  Birmingham  is  due,  in  part, 
to  a  quite  Machiavellian  instinct  which  led  him,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  snufi*  out  the  lesser  lights  which  in  the  early  days 
gave  promise  that  they  might  shine  with  brilliance  equal  to  his 
own.     But  it  has  been  rendered  easier  to  achieve  because  of  the 
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want  of  a  Liberal  Bcbool  of  political  thought,  and  the  absence,  on 
our  side,  of  leadership  that  inetmcts.  Birmingham  is  as  Radical 
now  as  it  was  in  1885.  All  it  wants  is  education.  In  the  wider 
sphere  Lord  Bosebery,  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
might  have  hindered  the  ill-omened  ascendancy.  They  are  the  men 
who,  during  these  pregnant  years,  might  have  been  tracking 
Chamberlain  step  by  step,  meeting  him  at  every  point,  exposing 
him  to  the  nation — ^not  as  hermits  or  solitary  ploughmen,  but  as 
chiefs  armed  for  the  fray,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  the 
trusted  leaders  of  the  people's  party.  The  neglect  of  aggressive 
leadership  is  just  as  noticeable  with  regard  to  the  Liberal-Labour 
question.  Bcmebery,  Harcourt,  Morley,  with  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Asquith,  Grey  and  the  others,  if  they  had  been  working  harmoniously 
together,  could  not  have  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
Labour  advance,  and  have  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  The  worst 
would  at  any  rate  have  been  known,  and  the  miserable  bickerings 
which  are  now  going  ou  in  several  constituencies  for  the  amusement 
and  to  the  advantage  of  our  political  enemies  would  have  been 
materially  reduced,  if  not  avoided  altogether.  That  such  matters  of 
discipline  should  be  allowed  to  transcend  even  the  great  tariff  issue 
is  enough  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  turn  in  his  grave.  '*  Oh,  for  an 
hour  of  Gladstone ! "  we  bitterly  cry. 

Whenever  the  Liberal-Labour  question  had  been  dealt  with  it 
would  have  presented  one  difficulty  that  would  have  severely  taxed 
the  genius  of  statesmanship.  It  is  this — How  to  enlist  the  vast 
membership  and  resources  of  the  trade  unions  on  the  progressive 
side  without  sacrificing  the  word  '*  Liberal  "  ?  This  purpose  cannot 
be  effected  now.  Radicals  had  foreseen  for  a  long  time  how  desirable 
it  was  that  the  trade  unions  should  come  into  the  progressive  line. 
But  the  Labour  organisations,  which  are  associated  with  the  National 
Labour  Representation  Committee,  include  in  their  membership  some 
Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals,  and  also  a  small  minority  of 
Socialists  and  I.L.P.  men.  Whatever  hope  there  was  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement  on  a  Liberal  basis  has  gone.  These  trade  unions  cannot 
now  be  incorporated  either  as  •'  Liberals "  or  "  Radicals."  No 
practical  politician  would  make  that  proposal  at  this  late  stage. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  some  of  the  constituencies  to  blame  the 
new  Labour  party  for  the  friction  which  has  arisen  locally.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  constitution  of  the  central  Labour 
Representation  Committee  is,  on  its  practical  side,  thoroughly 
Liberal.  There  is  no  caucus  in  London,  or  elsewhere.  Each  con- 
stituency forms  its  own  local  Parliamentary  Representation  Com- 
mittee, which  has  full  autonomy  with  regard  both  to  the  advisability 
or  otherwise  of  running  a  candidate,  and  to  the  selection  of  the  right 
man  when  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at.  Exception  cannot  fairly 
be  taken  on  either  of  these  grounds.     But,  speaking  generally,  it 
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rarely  was  the  bnBiness  of  Liberal  leaders  to  take  the  initiative  and 
approach  the  new  comers  with  a  plan  for  joint  action,  snob  as  conld 
have  been  discassed  while  the  movement  was  in  a  state  of  transition. 
The  expedient  finds  support  in  another  Gladstone  message.  In  a 
warning,  spoken  ef  historic  institations  in  the  sphere  of  coltnre,  bat 
applicable  also  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Progressive 
ranks,  Mr.  Gladstone  said :  ''  Their  f  atare  cannot  be  a  f  atare  of 
somnolent  predominance.  Yoathfnl  and  active  companions  have 
come  into  the  field  to  extend  the  range  of  culture  (say  political 
action)  and  to  ensure  its  adaptation  to  modem  wants :  perhaps  also 
to  forbid  lapses  into  lethargy,  and  to  provide  a  fresh  access  of 
material  for  the  finishing  hand  to  work  on.  To  secure  this  position 
as  well/ as  to  attain  their  proper  ends,  the  nation  will  ask  a  constant 
increase  of  energetic  action."  We  have  seen  no  *'  energetic  action  " 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Liberal-Labour  question  by  Liberal  leaders. 
And  among  the  Liberal  Associations  there  is  a  tendency,  which 
cannot  be  viewed  without  alarm,  to  ostracise  the  ''  youthful  and 
active  companions,"  instead  of  giving  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Nor 
will  salvation  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  strait-gate  Liberalism 
enunciated  at  Newcastle. 

The  formation  of  an  aggressive  Left  Wing — ^the  theoretical  basis 
of  which  is  implied  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  pronouncement — must  always 
be  an  essential  part  of  Radical  policy.  The  historic  Left  Wing  has 
been  split  up.  Is  it  not  time  steps  were  taken  to  organise  a  new 
one  ?  The  need  for  a  Left  Wing  is  as  great  as  ever.  A  threefold 
mission  awaits  it :  to  rouse  the  public  from  apathy,  to  revivify  in 
the  spirit  of  Midlothian  the  moral  force  of  the  nation,  and  to  supply 
propelling  power  to  Liberal  officialdom.  Propulsion  will  be  all  the 
more  necessary  in  the  immediate  future  because  the  admixture  of 
Free  Trade  Unionists — rendered  inevitable  by  the  hysterical  attacks 
which  are  being  made  on  our  commercial  policy — will  lower  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  whole.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Opposition^ 
as  he  may  be,  will  be  an  alert,  ubiquitous,  and  exacting  critic,  who 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  left  out  of  account. 

It  will  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  Radicals  and  advanced  Liberals  if 
no  united  efibrt  is  made  to  deal  with  the  new  situation.  The  period 
of  stagnation  has  passed,  and  the  time  for  action  has  come.  Our 
hopes  are  high.  First  of  all,  neo-Chamberlainism  has  to  be  laid 
low  ;  but  that  herculean  labour  is  the  incidental  rather  than  the 
ultimate  aim.  We  want  to  see  the  arrears  of  social  legislation 
worked  off;  the  methods  of  Radical  finance  restored;  liberalising 
principles  of  improvement  and  advance  introduced  into  the  work  of 
the  administrative  departments ;  and  the  foundations  firmly  laid  of 
a  sane  foreign  and  colonial  policy  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
time.  May  we  not  also  reasonably  expect,  in  the  not  very  distant 
'future,  to  see  Parliament  become  in  reality  the  executive  committee 
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of  the  natioDi  perhaps  also  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations ;  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  and  much  beside?  A  re- 
constitution  on  the  basis  of  Radicalism  only,  without  regard  to  the 
newcomers,  is  out  of  the  question.  No  competent  observer  of  political 
meteorology  would  say  that  this  expedient  is  within  the  bounds  of 
probability.  A  solution  then  will  have  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
organisation on  broad  lines  of  all  the  forces  of  '*  Liberalism  '' — using 
the  word  in  its  most  general  political  significance.  The  needs  of 
the  time  demand  a  New  Model.  That  is  a  subject  beyond  the  scope 
of  an  outside  observer.  But  the  sagacious  conduct  of  the  chief 
Liberal  Whip  and  Mr.  John  Morley's  declaration  at  Nottingham  in 
favour  of  a  working  alliance  with  the  new  Labour  party,  are 
indications  that  a  new  and  conciliatory  spirit  is  at  work.  Great 
reforms  may  be  in  the  making. 

What  imperatively  concerns  us  is  the  creation  of  a  strong  Left 
Wing.  If  it  be  admitted  that  Radicalism,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  known,  has  no  future  as  a  ruling  force  in  the 
country  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  two  alternatives  remain — 
alliance  or  absorption.  Isolation  may  be  mentioned  only  to  be 
dismissed  as  an  unworthy  stop-gap.  Radicals  must  either  co-operate 
in  some  direct  way  with  the  trade  union  political  movement ;  or  find 
their  political  salvation,  or  otherwise,  ^within  the  ranks  of  an 
official  Liberal  party  which  at  present  has  no  declared  policy  on 
social,  political  or  land  reform,  and,  apart  from  the  defence  of  the 
Free  Trade  citadel,  confines  its  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  and  opposition  to  the  licensing  proposals  of  the  present 
Government.  The  cases  of  the  northern  miners  and  a  few  other  trade 
onions  should  be  mentioned  as  being,  for  the  present,  exceptional. 

The  Labour  party  has  already  annexed  its  million  ex-Radicals. 
The  process  will  continue  if  things  remain  as  they  are  ;  for  what 
may  be  called  the  Radical  mind  is  being  prepared  for  the 
change.  The  outward  movement  is  most  noticeable  in  those  con- 
stituencies in  which  a  Liberal-Labour  split  has  occurred.  A  typical 
instance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  issue  as  it  presents  itself  to  a 
Radical  or  advanced  Liberal  elector  in  one  of  the  single  member 
boroughs  of  an  industrial  area.  The  Conservative  member  is  an 
average  specimen  of  his  order,  and  he  was  returned  at  the  last 
election  by  a  substantial  majority.  He  is  a  so-called  tariff 
reformer.  The  nominee  of  the  Liberal  Association  is  an  amiable 
gentleman  of  the  upper  middle-class,  rich,  but  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  political  knowledge.  The  nominee  of  the  local  Parlia- 
mentary Representation  Committee  is  a  trade  union  official  of 
fair  culture  and  a  well-furnished  politician.  Both  are  Free 
Traders.  The  representative  of  Labour  is  sound  on  the  leading 
questions — education,  temperance,  and  Radical  finance — and  boldly 
advocates  social,  political  and  land  reform.     In  fact  he  accepts  tho 
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Eadical  programme  of  1885,  and  goes  one  better.  Tme  the  Liberal 
candidate  is  vigoroas  in  his  denunciation)  of  neo-ChamberlainiBm, 
and  advocates  Liberal  views  on  education  and  licensing.  But  all 
he  can  oSer  beyond  the  official  programme  is  a  series  of  promises 
which,  in  view  of  the  policy  of  the  Glean  Slate,  may  be  barren. 
The  personal  merits  of  the  two  men  may  also  be  compared.  Mr. 
George  Meredith  has  voiced  an  opinion,  which  has  been  popular 
with  Radicals  in  other  tj^mes  than  oar  own,  about  the  qualifications 
of  Liberal  candidates.  He  declared,  in  an  interview  published  a 
year  or  two  ago,  that  what  we  did  not  want  was  men  who  repre- 
sented the  stability  of  property.  We  wanted,  he  added,  a  break  in 
the  selection  by  working  men  of  their  representatives  from  ''  pro- 
vincial lords  of  acres  and  the  sons  of  the  heads  of  firms  who,  having 
inherited  a  good  deal  of  money,  spend  some  of  it  at  our  too  costly 
elections,  in  entrance  fees  to  the  club-house  at  Westminster."  The 
leanings  of  a  Radical,  in  the  typical  cases,  must  on  all  the  grounds 
here  mentioned  be  towards  the  Labour  side. 

In  1871  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  ardently  supported  a  candidate  who 
avowedly  came  forward  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Labour  as  against 
both  Whigs  and  Tories.  The  balance  of  argument,  now  as  then,  is 
in  favour  of  the  direct  representation  of  Labour  wherever  a  general 
demand  has  arisen.  Radicals  who  follow  Mill's  example  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  a  strong  case.  The  position  thus  attained  becomes 
less  unassailable  from  the  fact  that  Liberal  candidates  are  frequently 
selected  by  Liberal  Associations  on  the  "caucus"  plan.  A  Birming- 
ham Radical  of  the  days  of  1885  must  naturally  be  more  than  a 
little  sensitive  on  this  point.  The  Birmingham  type  of  Liberal 
Association,  which  still  prevails,  is  based  on  the  American  *'  boss  " 
system,  and  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Liberalism.  It 
seemed  to  serve  a  purpose  in  the  past.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
nurseling,  and  one  does  not  like  to  close  any  loophole  that  charity 
may  suggest  in  defence  of  the  peccant  turncoat.  But  the  caucus 
is  wrong  in  principle.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  Chamberlain-Schnad- 
horst  era — a  fossilised  deposit  which  succeeding  ages  of  Liberals 
will  curiously  scan.  Happily  the  policy  in  evidence  at  Liberal  head- 
quarters seems  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  better  way 
of  selecting  candidates.  The  reform  would  be  a  sound  and 
righteous  one,  and  must  be  the  work  of  some  considerable  time. 
Meanwhile  ''  caucus  "  associations  will  continue  to  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  adjostment  of  the  relations  between  Liberalism  and  Labour. 

We  ask,  how  is  the  break-up  of  Radicalism  to  be  checked,  and 
how  is  a  strong  Left  Wing  to  be  formed  ?  Not  by  antagonism  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  National  Labour  Party.  That  is  certain.  The 
path  to  victory  must  in  this  case,  as  in  many  another,  lie  along  the 
line  of  leaet  resistance.  A  few  Radicals  who  are  in  open  sympathy 
with   the   English  school  of  Socialists  may  find  an  easy  road  by 
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beooming  members  of  the  Fabian  Society.  Bat  the  constitatioii  of 
tiie  L.II.G.  makes  an  alliance  on  give-and-take  lines  impossible  for 
the  majority.  The  question  then  arises.  Cannot  a  Radical  and 
Liberal-Labour  combination  be  projected  on  the  basis  of  a  policy 
which,  after  negotiation,  the  L.B.C.  might  be  willing  to  sabmit  for 
tiie  consideration  of  their  local  affiliated  committees,  or  for  discussion 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  constitution  ?  The  scheme 
would  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  extreme  sections  of  the  Labour 
movement.  But  the  trade  unionist  majority  is  neither  Socialist 
nor  I.L.P. 

The  hope  is  not  so  forlorn  as  might  appear.  Radicals,  Liberal- 
Labour  leaders  with  their  supporters,  and  the  northern  miners' 
members,  have  common  aims,  and  their  political  demands  are  akin 
to  those  of  the  majority  of  the  new  Labour  Party.  The  notion  of 
an  "  Independent "  Labour  Party  is  un-English.  If  Liberals  and 
Radicals  are  true  to  themselves  no  such  group  is  necessary.  The  success 
of  the  L.B.C.  propaganda  has  been,  in  part,  due  to  the  era  of  cross- 
currents in  the  Liberal  Party,  and  to  the  absence  of  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us  in  the  "  large  dialect  of  a 
definite  scheme  " — to  use  Mr.  Morley's  apt  phrase — on  the  Liberal- 
Labour  issue.  The  conference  at  Bradford  last  month  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  present  were 
in  favour  of  such  a  modification  of  the  constitution  as  would  make 
joint  action  with  Liberals  and  Radicals  possible.  The  vote  when 
taken  in  this  sense  was  533,000  to  422,000  against  any  alteration. 
But  the  division  shows  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  opinion  within 
the  movement  ripe  for  the  discussion  of  a  practical  proposal. 

Already  a  common  ideal  is  foreshadowed.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
the  sovereign  mastery  of  the  world  being  left  to  Machiavelli,  we 
cannot  afford  to  despise  ideals.  The  hope  that  the  interests  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  progressive  movement  can  be  harmonised 
and  practical  unity  of  action  secured,  lies  in  the  ideal  in  which  all 
believe.  Bad  as  is  our  present  condition — says  a  writer  who  gives 
clear  expression  to  the  progressive  aim — *'  we  may  reasonably  hope 
for  a  better  future  if  we  will  but  cease  to  rely  on  a  mere  natural  and 
unconscious  evolution,  and  strive  to  deflect  the  Titan  forces  with 
which  the  modem  world  is  armed  from  purely  economic  to  partly 
ideal  ends."     The  writer  drives  home  the  truth : 

"  The  good  new  world  must  be  made,  it  cannot  grow,  and  it  can  only  be 
made  on  two  conditions  now  conspicuously  absent.  First,  a  political  party 
that  believes  not  in  laisaez  faire^  but  in  action — a  party  led  by  men  who 
are  reformers  themselves,  and  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  social 
endeavour;  secondly,  by  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  individuals  in  the 
spheres  of  economy,  social  work,  religion,  science,  education,  literature, 
journalism  y  art,  and  all  parts  of  the  variegated  whole  of  which  the  glorious 
world  of  the  future  will  be  built  up,  if  man  wiU  be  true  to  himself." 

Here  is  the  inspiration.     I  suggest   that  the  first   practical  step 
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towards  attainment  is  the  formation  of  a  strong  Left  Wing  either  of, 
(Mr  acting  with,  the  traditional  Liberal  Party. 

The  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that  we  want  nnity  of  action, 
thoagh  not  necessarily  disciplined  action,  amongst  the  progressive 
forces.  Three-qaarfcers  of  mankind  nowadays  do  not  want  to  con- 
sider a  line  of  condact  so  much  on  the  ground  of  theoretical  consis- 
tency as  of  practical  expediency.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
many  prudential  reasons  why  a  Radical  or  advanced  Liberal  should 
ally  himself  with  Labour.  Another  of  similar  import  may  be  added 
to  those  already  urged.  Whenever  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  available  time,  it  will  doubtless  do  its  utmost  to 
redeem  a  long-standing  promise,  and  to  pass  through  Parliament — 
"poM  the  House  of  Lords — a  Reform  Bill  to  provide  for  payment  of 
members  and  the  reduction  of  official  election  expenses.  This 
measure  would  release  a  large  portion  of  the  Labour  Parliamentary 
Fund,  which  would  then  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  freah  can- 
didatures, and  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement.  The  Liberal- 
Labour  question  is  pressing  now ;  it  may  be  more  urgent  still  in  the 
future. 

But  there  is  in  the  history  of  the  English  Radicals  a  sanction 
which  may  be  claimed  as  a  theoretical  justification  for  the  course 
proposed.  Before  taking  a  brief  survey  of  that  period  two  pre- 
liminary observations  may  be  made.  The  first  is  that  the  trade 
union  political  movement — ^the  manifestation  of  which  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Labour  party — ^is  not  aggressively  or  even  nominally 
socialistic.  But  it  is  intimately  identified  with  the  exponents  of  the 
English  school  of  Socialism,  and  a  probable,  though  not  certain  result 
of  the  intercourse,  may  be  its  acceptance  of  socialistic  principles. 
The  second  remark  is  that  for  practical  purposes  there  is  identity  of 
interest  between  the  objects  of  the  National  Labour  party,  organised 
under  the  L.R.C.,  and  those  of  modem  Radicals  and  advanced 
Liberals.  What  Radicals  want  is  to  '^  effect  very  real  alterations  in 
the  opportunities  of  life  of  the  masses  and  in  the  present  methods 
of  wealth  distribution  "  (Mr.  Charles  Trevelyan,  M.P.)  The  old  dis- 
tinction that  the  Radical  seeksthe  bettering  of  institutions,  the  Socialist 
to  recast  them,  has  no  meaning  now  except  to  the  few  remaining 
individualist  Radicals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  so-called  militant 
Socialists  on  the  other.  Individualist  Radicalism  is  gradually  being 
permeated  by^new  ideas.  Where  ultimate  aims.  Socialist  or  otherwise, 
are  concerned,  the  exigencies  of  party  conflict  intervene ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  regeneration  of  society  after  the  Utopian 
model  is  very  far  outside  the  region  of  practical  politics. 

The  Radical  record  of  the  past  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  with 
its  faiths  and  its  scepticisms,  its  heroes  and  its  martyrs,  its  successes 
and  its  failures,  with  its  Peterloos,  its  Manchesters,  and  its  Bir- 
minghams,  discloses  in  progression  of  thought  upon  thought  one 
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salient  fact.     The  object  avowed  throaghout  was  the  political  eman- 
cipation of  the  people.     This  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  the  splendid 
adiievement  of  the  Liberal    party   under  Radical    guidance    and 
inspiration.     Bat  the  corollary  of  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
the  people  is  their  social  emancipation.     To  this  the  Radical  tradi- 
tion commits  ns.     For  this  the  historical   basis  is  provided.     The 
movement  dates  from  1761.     Wilkes,  Cartwright,  "the  father  of 
Radicalism/*  and  the  men  of  the   decade   previoas  to  the  French 
Revolution,  carried  on  an  agitation  over  the  attempt  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  escape  from  the  control  of  the  electors,  and  provided 
the  raw  material  for  the  speculative  thinkers.     Tom  Paine  and  the 
firebrands  of  the  Revolution  epoch,  with  their  ''  chaos  of  clear  ideas," 
unsettled  men  s  minds  and  evoked  a  period  of  coercion.     But  the 
thread  was  taken  up  by  the  Priestleys,  who  foreshadowed  the  utili- 
tarian school  of  philosophy.     The  great  Jeremy  Bentham,  a  genera- 
tion later,  placed  Radicalism  on  a  scientific  basis  with  his  ignoble 
half-truth   that  the  greatest  happiness — not  ''  goodness  " — of  the 
greatest  number  was  the  foundation  of  morals  and  legislation.  Then 
came  James  Mill,  who  amplified  the  utilitarian  theory.     With  the 
advent  of  the  Parliamentary  reformers  a  definite  cleavage  between 
Whigs  and  Radicals  was  made^  but  the  mechanical  theory  that  men's 
actions  are  always  determined  by  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
worldly  interest  was  as  firmly  believed  in  as  ever.  The  ultimate  aim 
was  always  the  same.     They  desired  control  of  Parliament  from 
without.     Events  between  1789  and  1832  had  turned  Radicals  into 
an  angry,  persecuted  sect.     Their  campaign  became  anti-aristocratic. 
The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  seemed  the  prime  object  of 
reform.     The  Whig  Reform  Act  of  1832,  which  was  indirectly  their 
work,   was  accepted  for  what  it  was  worth.     Saintly  J.  S.  Mill 
followed.     The  altruistic  element  in  his  character  enabled  him  to 
''free    philosophical    Radicalism    from   the    reproach    of  sectarian 
Benthamism,**  but  he  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
as  an  essential  principle  of  Radicalism.     He  was  opposed  to  the 
selfishness  of  governments  and  the  oppression  of  numerical  mino- 
rities, "  to  see  which  things,"  he  said,  ''  and  to  seek  to  put  an  end 
to  them  by  means,  among  other  things,  of   giving  more  political 
power  to  the  majority,  constitutes  Radicalism."  Up  to  this  point  the 
issue  remains  clear.     The  political  enfranchisement  of  the  people  was 
aimed  at.    But  Mill,  in  his  later  writings,  developed  new  ideas.  He 
favoured  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  legislation,  and  became  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  modern  school  of  English  Socialists.    His  ideal 
of  ultimate  improvement,  he  declared,  went  far  beyond  democracy, 
and  would  class  him  under  the  general  designation  of  socialist.    The 
Manchester  school  of  Radicalism  was,  in  some  respects,  a  back-water 
in  the  main  stream,  though  always  instinct  with  the  moral  force. 
Lastly,  it  was  the  mission  of  Joseph   Chamberlain  to  take,  in  the 
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Radical  Programme  of  1885|  the  forward  step  that  links  historio 
Radicalism  with  State  Socialism.  Here  is  one  epoch-making  thought 
from  the  Birmingham  teaching  :  *'  New  conceptions  of  pablic  duty/' 
•said  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  preface,  ^*  new  developments  of  social 
•enterprise,  new  estimates  of  the  natural  obligations  of  the  members 
of  the  commnnity  to  one  another,  have  come  into  view  and  demand 
consideration."  What  this  meant  was  explained  in  detail  in  the 
Programme.  "  This/'  says  one  of  the  writers,  ''  will  be  called 
Socialism  with  a  vengeance,  bat  the  path  of  legislative  progress  in 
England  has  been  for  years,  and  mnst  continue  to  be,  distinctly 
490ciali8tic." 

Man  passes :  troth  is.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now  a  recasant,  bat 
the  declaration  of  socialistic  opinion  to  which  in  the  last  dominant 
phase  of  Radicalism  he  signified  assent,  may  be  quoted  in  vindica- 
•cation  of  the  theoretical  consistency  of  the  Radicals  of  1885,  who  now 
find  themselves  more  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  National 
Labour  party  than  with  those  of  any  other  existing  political  organi- 
sation, and  feel  impelled  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  new  and 
youthful  companions  who  have  come  into  the  field  to  extend  the 
range  of  political  action  and  to  forbid  lapses  into  lethargy,  rather 
tthan  run  the  risk  of  absorption  in  Liberal  Rip  Van  Winklism. 

Can  no  means  be  devised  for  harmonising  the  two  "  interests," 
And  laying,  in  the  large  dialect  of  a  definite  scheme,  the  foundations 
-on  which  can  be  raised  the  structure  of  a  new  Lefc  Wing  ?  Surely 
the  answer  is,  **  Yes." 

A  Radical  of  '85. 
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A  DISHONEST  POLICY. 


INJURING  THE  MANY  TO  BENEFIT  THE  FEW. 


When  seeking  in  human  motrves  for  the  cause  or  causes  of  Fro-' 
tectionist  tariifs,  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  fact 
.that  every  producer  has  a  natural  aversion  to  industrial  rivals.     It 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  objection  to  them   is  one  whit  less 
fitrong  than  that  of  lovers  to  rivals  of  another  kind.     Fear  of  rivalry 
js  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.     On  this  feeling  the 
Protectionist  works.     He  knows  that  we  like  to  have  our  rivals  kept 
out  of  the  running,  and  he  panders  to  our  meanness  by  promising 
to  keep  them  out.     Had  this  gentleman  been  consulted  when  the 
world  was  ibrmed,  there  would  have  been  no  biological  evolution, 
and  consequently  no  human  race  containing  its  encouraging  examples 
of  god-like  intellect.     To  please  his  inordinate  affection  for  the 
cowardice  that  objects  to  rivals,  there  would  have  been  no  struggle 
for  existence,  the  root  and  cause  of  which  is  rivalry  in  one  shape  or 
another;    industrial   and    commercial   competition    being    but  the 
economic  aspect  of  that  needful  process  of  selection  by  means  of 
which  the  human  species,  like  the  rest  of  the  organic  world,  is 
advanced  towards  higher  and  higher  reaches  of  mental  and  physical 
activity  through  the  general  survival  of  strength  and  the  general 
elimination  of  weakness  generation  after  generation  and  age  after 
age.     For,  thanks  to  natural  ordinances  which  nothing  human  can 
change,  the  strong  in  mind  and  in  body  do  survive  on  the  whole, 
while  the  weak  on  the  whole  assuredly  go  to  the  wall.     For  this 
folly  weeps,  but  the  wise  who  love  their  race  will  rejoice  and  ever- 
more rejoice.     Only  by  the  constant  elimination  of  such  of  its  con- 
stituents as  vary  towards  mental  and  physical  inefficiency,  only  by 
the  constant  selection  of  and  propagation  from  those  that  vary  in 
the  opposite  direction,  is  the  human  race  itself  preserved,  just  as  the 
individual  body  is  preserved  through  the  throwing  off  of  the  used-up 
tissues  that,  if  not  got  rid  of,  would  compass  its  destruction.     This 
process  is  the  impersonal  saviour  of  humanity,  and   although,  of 
course,  to  outward  appearances  it  may  be  circumvented  for  a  time, 
yet  in  the  long  run  there  is  no  dodging  it.     As  happened  under  the 
sentimental  despotism  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  mental  and 
physical  inefficiency  may  be  shored  up,  so  to  speak,  and  saved  from 
the  immediate  consequences  of  itself  until  the  whole  community  has 
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become  satarated  with  it,  and  ready  to  collapse  at  the  slighteet 
tOQoh  of  foreign  aggression.  This  is  why  the  teaching  of  nature  to 
those  who  seek  the  trath  to  live,  by  it  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
two  words :  Be  strong. 

.  Every  producer  dislikf s  competition  in  his  own  particular  line  of 
businesp.  lie  is  always,  however,  glad  enough  to  let  it  cheapen  all 
products  and  services  in  which  he  is  not  commercially  interested. 
In  this  respect  he  resembles  the  Scotchman  who  believed  that  Free 
Trade  was  good  in  everjfthing  except  herrings,  those  being  the 
commodities  he  happened  to  deal  in«  His  object  is  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  for  the  consumers  and  get  as  much  as  possible  from  them. 
The  consumers,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  general  public,  and 
therefore  the  interest  of  every  individual  producer,  considered  as 
such,  is  an  anti-social  interest,  because  it  means  the  sacrifice  of  the 
public  good  (which  lies  in  abundance  and  cheapness)  to  private  gain, 
which,  to  the  individual  producer,  lies  in  the  scarcity  and  deamess 
of  the  articles  in  which  he  deals.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  producer  is  also  a  consumer.  The  Protectionist  need  not 
remind  us  of  this  fact,  for  it  does  not  in  any  way  invalidate  th6 
elementary  economic  truths  just  set  forth.  The  producer  is 
undoubtedly  a  consumer,  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why  he  is 
always  in  favour,  secretly  or  openly,  o!  Free  Trade  and  open  com*- 
^letition  in  every  kind  of  business  except  his  own ;  it  being  to  his 
own  private  advantage  to  buy  cheap  what  others  produce,  while  at 
the  same  time  selling  dear  what  he  produces  himself.  If  not  checked 
in  some  special  manner  at  some  particular  point,  the  levelling  and 
equalising  tendency  of  competition  is  to  deprive  him  of  this  advantage 
by  compelling  him  to  sell  cheap  if  he  sells  at  all,  and  thus  preventing 
him  from  sponging  on  the  services  of  others  without  giving  them 
just  value  in  return. 

From  this  it  logically  follows  that  what  is  called  Protection,  which 
at  bottom  is  only  the  legislative  shielding  of  producers  from  the 
competition  of  their  rivals,  is  an  appeal,  not  to  any  desire  for  thie 
public  good,  but  simply  to  sectional  greed,  either  organised  or 
unorganised,  for  anti-socisl  objects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever 
there  is  Protection  there  is  organisation  for  these  objects.  There  is 
scheming  to  exploit  the  public  and  to  corrupt  and  control  the 
Legislature.  There  is  banding  together  of  sectional  interests  bent 
upon  giving  as  little  as  possible  to  the  public  and  exacting  as  much 
as  possible  in  exchange  for  it.  Such  was  Protection  sixty  years  ago 
when  it  flourished  in  this  country.  Such  is  it  to-day  in  America, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  where  it  exists.  Every- 
thing, says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  changed  during  the  last  sixty 
years.  But  Protection  has  not  changed.  Its  nature  and  the  conse- 
quences of  its  nature  are  exactly  what  they  were.  It  is  still  the 
same  anti-social  system.     It  is  still  the  same  legislative. device  by 
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''tried  to  bring  borne  to  tbe  people  [of  America]  tbat  a  protective  tarift 
is  a  tax  upon  tbe  wbole  nation  for  tbe  benefit  of  a  few  sections,  tbat  it 
brougbt  a  revenue  to  tbe  Government  far  exceeding  all  possible  needs  and 
resulting  in  all  manner  of  scandalous  public  expenditures  on  pensions, 

C^  lie  works,  and  tbe  like.  But  it  was  too  late.  Tbe  pap  of  public  bounty 
raised  up  monsters  of  sucb  strengtb  and  power,  witb  tentacles  inter- 
lacing sucb  diversified  ranks  of  life,  as  to  make  tbem  practically  unassail- 
able. .  .  .  Tbe  McKinley  Bill  .  .  .  was  attended  witb  so  many  scandals 
as  to  disgust  tbe  great  majority  wbicb  bad  made  it  possible." 

When  a  protective  tariff  is  being  made, 

"  to  Wasbington  come  bodies  of  manufacturers  or  chambers  of  commerce 
from  some  district  wbicb  bolds  its  leading  factories  to  be  in  need  of  a  little 
more  Government  aid  in  tbe  sbape  of  a  tax  upon  tbe  foreigner.  .  .  .  Re- 
presentatives of  all  tbe  great  protected  trades  have  come  to  Washington,, 
taken  sumptuous  apartments  at  tbe  hotels,  and  begun  a  jseason  of  lavish- 
hospitality  to  inconspicuous  members  of  Congress  whose  votes  may  some 
day  be  of  great  service  for  what  looks  like  an  unimportant  little  line  in  a 
schedule,  but  wbicb  really  means  milb'ons  and  millions  to  the  sugar  refiners 
or  the  steel  kings." 

This  hospitality  inclndes  card  games  at  which  the  trast  people 
always  lose  to  tbe  members  of  Congress.     It  also  indades  help  in 
financial  difficulties  and  gifts  to  wives  and  daughters.     According- 
to  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts, 

''  it  is  one  of  tbe  saddest  things  in  public  life  to  see  some  single  man^ 
hitherto  without  reproach  and  supposed  to  be  against  the  increase  [in  the 
tarifi]  in  question,  silently  and  without  reason  giving  his  vote  in  its  favour. 
No  one  says  anything  about  it,  but  every  one  knows  tbat  another  honest 
man  has  fallen.  Not  only  men  but  whole  districts  are  corriipted.  .  .  • 
Neither  economic  theory  nor  patriotism  endures  long  in  the  light  of  such- 
self-interest.'* 

In  bis  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States^ 
Professor  G.  W.  Sumner  bears  similar  testimony. 

Whatever  else  may  have  changed,  Protection  assuredly  has  not 
changed.  Bat  if  the  people  of  this  country,  knowing  how  it  injured 
their  fathers,  and  knowing  also  what  a  costly  struggle  was  needed 
to  get  rid  of  it,  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  power-and-office- 
seeking  politicians  into  readmitting  it,  there  will  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  at  least  have  changed,  though  whether  for  better  or 
worse  is  another  question. 

The  professed  objects  of  those  who  desire  it  cannot  in  the  least 
degree  alter  its  vicious  character,  or  in  any  way  lessen  the  iojurions 
consequences  of  this  character,  if  once  again  it  becomes  part  and 
parcel  of  our  political  life.  "  Fiscal  Reform  "  is  a  very  seductive 
catchword,  but  when  it  is  used  as  a  cover  for  the  introduction  (or, 
rather,  the  reintrodnotion)  of  a  corrupting  system  based  upon  un- 
sound economics  and  necessarily  involving  public  robbery  at  the 
hands  of  organised  monopoly,  such  a  phrase  is  only  a  snare  laid  by 
political  mendacity  and  dishonesty  to  entrap   the    unwary.     All 
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aansible  men  who  seek  not  tlieir  own  gool  apftii  from  Uie  good  of 
the  poblic,  are  fiioal  reformers.  Bat  ProteciioQ  is  not  fiscal  refimn. 
To  refcrm  aomelhing  is  to  change  it  for  the  better.  Bot  Protaction» 
K>  fiir  from  beiog  a  beneficial  chinge  in  onr  present  sjatem,  would 
really  be  the  destmctkm  of  this  Bystem,  jost  as  the  hitrodiKtion  of 
onr  present  system  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  the  dealmetioQ  of  Uie 
protectiTe  system  of  sixty  years  ago.  A  tariff  moat  be  either 
protect iv'e  or  not  protective.  It  mn<t  either  shield  home  prodooers 
from  foreign  competition  in  home  markets*  or  it  most  fkfl  to  shield 
them.  It  mnst  *'  protect "  or  it  mnst  fail  to  *^  protect. '  There  is  no 
middle  oonrse,  no  *^  happy  mediam  **  possible  herp.  thoi^,  of  coane, 
sophists  may  try  to  deceive  both  themaelres  and  others  that  there  isL 
B^Frtt  TnKU'  is  ^implif  meant  trade  /ntf  /r.^n  pnX([i'tiot  d^^tii* ;  from 
duties  that  *>.  *riiVA  ihitid  t\€  hc^mt  p'-wi^otr  i.%  »yn(  KAuacrv, 
fTtater  or  less  'is  the  aise  may  bf^/n^m  tk^r  xnpttilicm  -./  Aw  pyrri^ 
rirals}  The  idea  is  a  perfectly  dear  oce«  and  when  it  is  pcopqly 
oonceired  scch  a  position  as  that  of  Mr.  Balfocr,  fcr  example,  win 
be  seen  to  inToUe  a  contradictioc.  '*  Thne  is  coe^''  aays  this 
s^a^esmar.  "  and  only  one,  standard  by  which  we  can  fDeaawre  As 
Free  Tr^de  merits  of  any  poUcy^  and  that  is  the  degree  to  whidi  it 
pr:=ii:ces  Free  Trad-^  *' :  and  he  argues  that  it  is  ^  extiaatdiBarilj 
fo;ii*2L  '  t:  rciii-*cd  icaS  if,  w£ti  ttis  object  ia  view,  xk  cectain 
s(h3L  a  jci-i^  ^amss  wi&  it  scne  e>sect  of  Pb^tectn^  h  is 
.icnantly  i:c  &  Fr»  Traie  p:ocy.  cr  t»  policy  of  a  iree  Frew  Trader, 
mui  3116  «:  auseij  becazse.  iz^  t2r«  e5x^  to  pcoaacte  Free  Trade,  it 
in.noit'W!*  ire  ike  ^urmw^ttf  a  >jrtair  s-easare  rf  Piratsctua.^  Xonr 
JtL  3aL±tnT  aaaoc  5»  iwc  rjiitrailjccrr  ^ils^s  al  ^me  and  t&e 
r.mft.  -L  rr^OKCiTne  Frw  Trw5*-r.  *is5  i*.  a  Free  Tr 
wsuBf  -T   J?*^  a  tan*  wiiri   »   i:i  aiv 

wKi  IBM  i0k:2ft^  »Vaje  c^*^£r»:ii^  ^atesars  :w  rrok.  Xc  Ahk^ 
Mr.  3i&iirar  v^I  wai  jl^ik^  i!ha3  a  S4k2  -vie  iws  :* tu  iws  mx  ds  it 
wzBSL  jw  5i^^  it  :£!  iht  7«)Mi»  Wc^  x^  ^x>£  mtr  rjmi^  jf  3l    If  Ae 

juiLJiiMifc*  ^c   aiuitsfcy  i^  ?*i^-'\T    ai\u^J?cy  »  i.,*c   *£;£faHy.     If  t&w 
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Uack  could  be  proved  to  be  white,  he  would  assuredly  prove  it  to  be 
«o.  Bat  there  are  limits  even  to  Mr.  Balfoar*8  iogennity.  By 
seeking  to  use  a  protective,  even  a  slightly  protective,  tariff  against 
the  foreigner,  he  is  placing  himself  in  an  utterly  false  and  absurd 
position.  How  can  he  consistently  request  others  to  go  against  the 
¥ery  principle  which  he  is  himself  adopting  ?  Whosoever  would 
induce  others  to  be  honest  must  himself  abstain  from  theft. ^  Who- 
soever would  induce  others  to' speak  the  truth  must  at  least  speak  it 
liimseir.  ''  Why,  John/*  the  foreigner  would  say  to  John  Bull,  if 
•ever  that  worthy  should  be  mad  enough  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour's  lead ; 
^<  Why,  John,  what  is  it  you  are  asking  me  to  do  ?  You  are  asking 
me  to  turn  against  the  very  same  *  accursed  thing '  which  you  have 
yourself  just  embraced^  or  which  you  fully  intend  to  embrace  if  I 
choose  to  disregard  your  request.  Come  now,  my  good  fellow,  if 
you  have  got  any  convictions  on  this  subject  of  tariffs,  try  at  least  to 
be  a  man  and  be  true  to  them.  Protection  is  either  a  good  thing  or 
a  bad  thing.  You  say,  and  for  sixty  years  have  been  saying,  th^t  it 
is  a  bad  thing,  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  you  are  now  ready  to  take 
it  into  your  household  simply  because  I  refuse,  at  your  bidding,  to 
turn  it  out  of  my  doors.  Your  condnc^  as  a  thoughtful  critic  has 
recently  pointed  out,  ia  very  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  professing 
•Christian  who  should  say  to  a  Jew,  '  If  you  do  not  at  once  embrace 
Christianity,  I  shall  adopt  Judaism.'  Really,  John,  consistency— » 
•even  the  Birmingham  sample  of  it — ^should  be  made  of  stronger 
stuff.  If  you  now  think  that  Protection  is  good  enough  to  be  taken 
in,  you  can  scarcely  in  reason  object  if  I  think  it  is  not  yet  bad 
enough  to  be  kicked  out.  Do  you  know  what  retaliation,  as  preached 
by  Chamberlain  and  Balfour,  practically  amounts  to  ?  It  amounts 
ito  a  confession  on  your  part  that  during  all  these  sixty  years  my 
policy  has  been  right  and  your  policy  has  been  wrong.  Imitation  is 
the  sincerest  flattery.  It  is  a  compliment  paid  to  the  imitated.  It 
^is  an  encouragement  to  him  to  continue  in  the  practice  that  ia 
admired  and  adopted.  It  confirms  badness  in  its  badness.  Eeform, 
my  dear  John,  is  made  of  better  stuff.  Sturdy  originality,  not 
servile  imitation,  is  the  true  reformbg  agency.  When  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  said,  '  Let  us  fight  protective  taiifib  with  free  imports,'  he  was 
a  reformer  in  the  true  sense.  When  Chamberlain  and  Balfour  say, 
^  Let  us  go  back  to  the  discredited  system  of  sixty  years  ago ;  let 
«is  imitate  the  foreigner  in  his  badness ;  let  us  practically  confess  to 
liim  that  he  is   wiser  than   we  are,'  and  so  forth  (for  all  their 

^  And  also  from'the  intention  of  theft  in  any  eventoalitj.  This,  however,  is  not 
Mr.  Balfour's  view'.  "  The  object  which  these  fiscal  indacements  are  intended  to 
attain  is  increased  Free  Trade  and  nothing  else  ;  and  yet,  simply  becaose  the  *  fiaoal 
inducement '  may,  if  U  faili  of  Ut  effect  btU  not  (Aherwue,  involve  duties  not  required 
for  revenue  purposes,  or  in  certain  cases  may  carry  with  it  some  element  of  protec-  * 
tion  to  home  industries,  we  are  to  turn  away  from  it  as  from  an  accursed  thin^ . 
This  seems  to  me,  and  always  has  seemed  to  me,  eztraordintfUy  foolish  "  (JSwtwtMC 
IfoUi).    The  italics  are  Mr.  Balfour^s. 
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argnments  only  amonat  to  ihb),  these  gentlemen  are  certainly  not 
reformers,  whatever  else  they  may  be.  They  are  reactionaries  so  far 
as  fiscal  matters  are  concerned,  and  preachers  of  retrogression,  and 
promoters  of  degeneration.  And  what,  after  all,  my  dear  John, 
does  retaliation  as  proposed  by  them  actually  mean  for  me  ?  A  roere- 
pin-pricky  I  do  assnre  yon.  What !  do  yon  really  think  that  after 
having  pat  up  for  years  with  hostile  duties  amonntiDg  to  20, 30,  40^ 
50,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  over  100  per  cent,  ad  valoran,  I 
am  now  going  to  allow  myself  to  be  frightened  with  3  oar  paltry 
2$,  per  quarter  on  corn,  and  10  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  on  manu- 
factured goods  ?  No,  John,  old  birds  are  not  to  be  frightened  with 
sawdust.  If  you  mean  to  do  some  execution  yon  must  have  a  high 
tarifT,  and  this  your  misleaders  dare  not  propose.  This  your 
countrymen  dare  not  adopt.  Unfortunate  situation  !  You  desire  to 
injure  me  and  dare  not  strike  the  blow  through  fear  of  its  rebound- 
ing with  greater  force  upon  yourself.  The  BalfourChamberlain 
pistol  is  a  mere  pop-gun  when  compared  with  what  I  have  learnt  to- 
stand.  Two  shillings  on  corn  and  10  per  cent,  on  manufactured 
goods  will  not  hurt  me  half  as  much  as  they  will  hurt  consumers^ 
and  producers  in  your  country.  The  greater  part  of  what  I  send  to 
you  consists  of  food  and  raw  material,  and  I  can  far  better  afford 
to  do  without  your  manufactured  goods  than  you  can  afford  to  do 
without  the  bulk  of  what  I  send.  I  keep  you  going  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  you  keep  me  going,  though  those  now  seeking^ 
to  deceive  and  mislead  you  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent 
you  from  seeing  this  unflattering  truth.  They  tell  you  that  you* 
would  be  much  better  ofiE  if,  by  some  means  or  other,  you  could 
only  keep  my  cheap  steel  and  iron  and  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  stuff  from  coming  into  your  country.  This  is  the- 
principal  burden  of  their  song.  They  tell  you  that  keeping  these 
things  out  would  increase  your  productive  power  and  give  yoor^ 
people  more  and  better  paid  employment.  It  is  a  plausible  Bction. 
Nearly  everything  I  send  helps  your  production  in  some  way  or- 
other  in  the  workshops  and  homes ^  of  your  people,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  you  managed  to  keep  my  goods  out,  in  that  same  propor- 
tion you  would  smite  your  own  exports,  either  visible  or  invisible, 
either  in  the  form  of  goods  or  of  services  ;  thus  causing  serious  loss* 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  producing  and  sending  them  to  me. 
Considered  as  a  whole  of  producers  and  consumers,  yoor  people  have- 
nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  any  departure,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Protection,  from  the  sound  fiecal  system  connected  with  the 
honoured    memory   of  Sir   Robert   Peel.^     He    went   in    for   the^ 

^  The  cook  who  fries  a  pancake  in  a  foreign  frying-pan  is  as  much  n  p  rod  ace  r  as 
is  the  workman  who  uses  a  foreign  machine. 

2  On  page  163  of  A  Short  Tcxt-Boolc  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  K.  Sympp,  M.  A. 
(London :  Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place.  1889),  there  are  some  striking:  figures  giveiv 
to  show  how  intimate  is  the  connection  between  imports  and  exports,  and  bow  diffi-. 
cult  it  is  to  diminish  the  former  without  producing  a  corresponding  diminution  ioi 
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policy  of  fighting  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports.  I  adopted  the 
Balfoar-Cbamberlain  policy  of  the  fiscal  pistol.  And  yet,  after  alt 
these  years,  do  other  Protectionist  countries  now  treat  me  better 
than  they  treat  yon  ?  With  all  my  battery  of  tariffs,  not  of  10  per 
cent.,  but  of  40,  50,  60  and  100  per  cent ,  how  mnch  more  have  I 
done  than  yon  have  done  towards  frightening  them  into  reducing  or 
removing  their  tariffs  in  my  favour  ?  No,  John,  there  is  a  reason 
why  hostile  protective  tariffs  produce  little  or  no  effect  upon  other 
hostile  protective  tariffs.  The  home  interests  behind  these  arrange- 
ments are  too  strong  and  active.  Trust  them  for  seeing  to  it  that 
nothing  is  done  to  seriously  injure  the  pampered  industrial  plants 
which  these  tariffs  have  nursed  and  coddled  into  existence.  It  is* 
much  easier  to  put  protective  duties  on  than  to  take  them  off,  or 
even  reduce  them  when  they  are  on.  The  wise  course  is  never  to 
begin  putting  them  on,  under  any  pretext  whatever.  They  are 
applicitions  of  a  rotten  principle,  and  true  statesmanship  consists  in 
the  application  of  principles  that  are  sound  and  good.  Be  true  to 
your  old  creed,  John.  Like  those  who  gave  it  to  yon,  it  is  better 
than  that  of  those  who  are  now  seeking  to  frighten  you  out 
of  it." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  what  has  just  been  written  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  coupled  together.  The  reason  is  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  principle  between  them.  Both  aim  at  the  same 
object,  namely,  a  Protectionist  majority  in  the  country  and  in  the 
House  of  Gommoos.  This  is  all  that  Mr.  Balfour  really  asks  for 
when  he  pleads  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  freedom  of  negotia- 
tion." It  is  true  that  he  is  here  using  inaccurate  phraseology,  but 
this  is  convenient  at  present.  What  he  really  seeks  is  not  freedom 
of  negotiation,  bat  power  to  reverse  the  fiscal  system  of  Cobden, 
Peel  and  Gladstone.     The  British  Parliament  has  always  possessed 

the  latter.  Up  to  a  year  or  two  a^o  New  Sonth  Wales  was  a  Free  Trade  colony, 
while  Victoria  lived  under  the  policy  of  Protection.  "  The  following  table,*'  says 
Mr.  Syme.s  "will  show  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  (in  millions  of  pounds)  ai 
qainqaennial  periods  : 

1867. 

New  South  Wales — Imports  .     ,  66  ... 

M        M             Exports .    .  6*8  ... 

Victoria — Imports 11*6  .. 

„           Exports 12-7  ... 

V 

To  diminish  our  imports  (normallj)  involves  a  diminution  of  oar  exports,  except  so 
far  as  either  represents  a  gift  or  the  discharge  of  some  liability/'  says  Mr.  Symes, 
and  if  this  elementary  economic  truth  were  generally  understood  it  would  be  clearly 
seen  that,  in  the  words  of  the  same  economist,  '*to  encourage  one  native  induBtry  by 
a  tax  or  other  burden  on  the  foreign  competitors  generally  involves  the  discouraging 
of  another  native  industry."  In  addition  to  this,  it  oaght  to  be  pointed  out  that 
Protection,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  success,  promotes  scarcity  and  deamesa- 
for  the  entire  body  of  home  consumers,  that  is,  for  the  general  public,  thus  causing 
anet  loss  to  the  protectionist  country.  Capital  and  labour  in  this  country  obtain 
a  less  abundant  supply  than  they  would  obtain  if  importation  were  free.  The  pro- 
tected interests,  the  trusts,  the  millionaires,  the  landlords,  the  special  friends  and 
hired  champions  of  monopoly,  and  perhaps  a  few  outsiders  gain,  but  the  people  as  a 
whole  lose,  and  they  are  neither  so  well  employed  nor  so  well  paid  in  rtal  wages  as 
they  would  be  under  a  system  of  free  importation. 
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fr€|edom  of  negotiation.  It  has  always,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  been  free  to  place  protective  duties  on  foreign 
imports.  It  has  always  been  free  to  ase  such  daties  as  means  of 
negotiation  with  protective  coantries.  Nobody  proposes  to  deprive 
it  of  such  freedom.  When,  qoite  recently,  it  placed  the  slightly 
protective  daty  of  \s,  per  quarter  on  all  imported  corn,  there  was 
nothing  whatever  to  hinder  it  from  entering,  to  please  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, into  negotiation  with  Canada,  for  example,  and  saying  to  the 
Canadian  Government :  ''  In  exchange  for  certain  alterations  in  our 
favour  in  your  tariff  we  are  prepared  to  drop  this  duty  so  far  as  yoar 
com  is  concerned/'  The  "power  to  levy  taxes,  both  protective  and  non- 
protective,  is  vested  under  the  constittUion  of  this  country  in  the  House 
4)/  Commons,  So  long,  however,  as  the  majority  of  the  representatives 
in  this  House  are  against  Protection,  no  protective  taxes  of  any  great 
•amount  are  likely  to  be  levied ;  and  even  though  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  may  be  composed  almost  wholly  of  Protectionists,  they  will  find 
themselves  powerless  to  carry  out  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
distinctly  Protectionist  programme.  Mr.  Balfour  knows  thb,  and  it 
18  because  he  knows  it  that  he  is  seeking  for  power  while  ostensibly 
pleading  for  freedom.  The  same  fact  fully  explains  why  he  and  the 
•ex-Colonial  Secretary  are  on  sach  friendly  terms  with  each  other. 
Both  are  doing  the  same  work.  One  is  doing  it  with  greater  energy, 
the  other  with  greater  caution,  not  to  say  cunning.  But  both  are 
doing  it.  And  both  are  aiming  at  the  same  end,  namely,  the  con- 
version of  the  majority  of  the  electors  to  Protection ;  the  ultimate 
outcome  being  a  Protectionist  Parliament  and  a  Protectionist 
Ministry, 

But  let  Mr.  Balfour  tell  in  his  own  words  what  it  is  that  he  is 
^ming  at.  Only  on  very  rare  occasions  does  he  speak  with  a 
definiteness  approaching  that  of  his  energetic  friend,  the  ex-Colonial 
Secretary ;  but  once  in  his  Sheffield  speech  he  permitted  himself  to 
indulge  in  this  luxury,  and  the  words  he  then  uttered  have  been 
•reprinted  in  one  of  the  party  leaflets.^     Here  they  are : 

"  Do  you  desire  [an  inquirer  may  ask]  to  reverse  the  fiscal  tradition,  to 
^ter  fundamentally  the  fiscal  tradition,  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
two  generations  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  to  alter  that  tradition  ?  " 

"  By  asking  the  people  of  this  country  to  reverse,  to  annul,  and  to  delete 
altogether  from  their  maxims  of  public  conduct,  the  doctrine  that  you  must 
never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  piuposes. 

''  This  country  should  again  have  what  every  other  country  in  the  world 
possesses,  and  that  of  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  would  think  of 
depriving  itself,  the  Hberty  to  negotiate,  and  something  to  negotiate 
fFith." 

^  Issued  by  the  Conseryatiye  PabUcation  Department,  St.  Stephen's  Chambers^ 
Westminster,  S.W.,  in  connection  with  the  Conservative  Central  Office  and  the 
Kational  Union. 
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"  Why  do  you  want  to  resume  this  liberty  of  negotiation,  seeing  how  well 
the  country  has  prospered  for  all  these  years  without  it  ?  " 

*'  My  object  is  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  the  injury  done 
to  us  by  hostile  tariffs/' 

"  Will  the  remedy  you  propose  be  complete?  " 

*'  It  Avill  not  be  complete,  even  if  it  can  be  tried  in  its  integrity  ;  and  it 
•cannot  be  tried  in  its  integrity,  because  I  believe  the  country  will  not 
tolerate  a  tax  on  food." 

"  Then  do  you  think  it  is  of  any  value  ?  " 

*'  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  useful !  There  have  been  plenty  of  occasions 
in  the  past,  there  will  be  plenty  of  occasions  in  the  future,  when  a 
British  Minister,  having  to  conduct  a  great  commercial  negotiation^  will 
feel  his  hands  strengthened  ...  if  he  can  say  .  .  .  '  Common  justice 
and  fair  treatment  we  do  ask,  and  if  we  do  not  get  it  we  will  take  our 
own  measures.' " 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  a  wonld-be  retaliator  conBider* 
ably  weakens  his  own  case  when  he  admits  that  in  epite  of  the 
absence  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  '^the  liberty  to  negotiate,"  and 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  ''something  to  negotiate  with,''  the  country 
has  well  prospered  daring  all  these  years  of  "one-sided  Free  Trade 
that  is  free  only  to  the  foreigner,"  as  rabid  Protectionist  journala 
tike  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  are  so  very  fond  of  patting  the 
matter.  la  Economic  Notes  Mr.  Balfoar  makes  also  the  same 
damaging  admission  that  appears  in  his  Sheffield  speech.  "  Jadged," 
€ay8  he,  '*  by  all  available  tests,  both  the  total  wealth  and  the  diffused 
well-beiag  of  the  country  are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been* 
We  are  not  only  rich  and  prosperous  in  appearance,  bat  also,  I 
believe,  in  reality.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  we  are  living  on  oar 
capital,  though  in  some  respects  we  may  be  investing  it  badly." 

Overwhelming  evidence  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  this 
admission,  bat  there  is  no  space  for  it  here.  Why  cannot  the  chief 
Minister  let  well  alone,  and  brave  the  anger  of  his  more  pushful 
ftiends?  Because  he  is  not  his  own  master.  Because  he  is  in  the 
power  of  another.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Balfoar  wanto 
the  people  of  this  country  to  discard  the  Free  Trade  doctrine  that 
taxation  mast  never  be  put  on  except  for  revenue  purposes,  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  measnrea  which 
he  desires  to  take,  should  the  people,  through  lack  of  the  requisite 
penetration,  be  foolish  enough  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  taking 
them.  Let  his  Unionist  friends  who  are  Free  Traders  ask  him  to 
give  an  example  of  what  he  means  by  them. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  chief  Minister's  professions,  although  these 
measures  might  be,  in  fact,  inevitably  would  be,  protective  in  their 
-consequences,  yet  would  they  be  the  very  reverse  of  protective  in 
their  intention.  This  is  a  subtle  distinction,  and  one  that  is  worthy 
^f  a  philosophic  mind,  but  of  what  practical  value  is  it  ?  Well,  I 
-daresay  it  pleases  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  other  ''  Free  Trade  ** 
CJnicmists. 
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Protection  is  legalised  robberj.  This  in  plain  English  is  the 
bottom  fact  about  it.  No  trath  is  more  certain.  If,  then,  the  people- 
are  robbed,  if,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  them  more  employment 
and  executing  justice  upon  the  convenient  foreigner,  money  is  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  entire  body  of  consumers,  and  dropped 
into  those  of  cerfain  protected  interests — namely,  the  landlords,  the 
trusts,  the  millionaire?,  the  steel  kings,  the  com  kings,  the  brass 
kings,  the  glass  kings,  the  kings  who  appoint  and  direct  unofficial 
Tariff  Commissions ;  the  cutlery  rings,  the  hardware  rings,  and  sa 
forth — it  is,  or,  if  they  are  in  their  right  mindp,  it  certainly  ought  ta 
be,  no  satisfaction  whatever  to  these  consumers  to  be  told  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  measures  that  lead  to  such  results,  or  at^ 
any  rate  render  them  possible,  are  wholly  uncorrupted  by  even  the 
very  shadow  of  an  intention  that  anything  of  the  kind  shall  take 
place.  Were  there  but  one  strong  man  in  the  House  Commons  on- 
the  side  of  Free  Trade,  he  would  drive  home  this  truth  with  such 
force  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  all  their  host 
would  be  unable  to  stand  against  him.  A  Peel,  a  Gladstone,  a> 
Cobden,  or  a  Bright  would  have  torn  aside  this  hollow  mask  of 
pretended  good  intention  without  pity  and  without  hesitation,  and 
would  have  shown  that  all  the  talk  about  retaliation,  getting  foreign- 
tariffs  lowered,  and  extending  the  area  of  Free  Trade,  is  but  an 
excuse  for  introducing  Protection,  with  all  the  sinister  consequences 
that  necessarily  follow  from  it  in  every  country  where  it  exists,  in 
proportion  of  course  to  its  extent  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
••  protects." 

By  all  means  let  Mr.  Balfour  lower  or  remove  foreign  tariffs  if  he* 
can.     Let  him  adopt  any  form  of  retaliation  which  he  thinks  will 
best  achieve  this  end,  provided  always  that  it  is  not  calculated,  like 
Profection,  to  inflict  greater  injary  upon  the  trade,  the  shipping,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  this  country 
than  the  benefit  it  confers  upon  certain  sectional  interests,  be  those- 
interests  rich  or  poor,  workers  or  non-workers.     To  adopt  a  general 
scheme  of  Protection  because  certain  indostries  are  hardly  hit  by 
foreign  dumping  (which  encourages  other  industries   and  beneflts- 
consumers),  is  like  smiting  one's  whole  body,  because  one's  little  toe 
is  trod  upoD.     Protection  injures  the  whole  more  than  it  benefits  any 
part.     The  ultimate  question  for  every  sensible  man  is  this — '•  Ar» 
such  and  such  measures  likely  to  benefit  the  whole  country,  or  are* 
they  not  likely  to  benefit  it  ?  "     Only  a  fool  will  injure  himself  for 
the  satisfaction  of  inflicting  profitless  injary   upon  another.     No> 
doubt  our  return  to  Protection  would  injure  foreign  Protectionist 
countries.     But  it  woald  injure  us  more  than  it  would  injure  them. 
It  did  so  in  the  old  days,  and  those  who  ask  us  to  return  to  it  aret 
bound  to  show  that  it  would  not  do  the  same  again.     Up  to  th& 
present  moment  they  have  not  even  attempted  to  do  this.     Whei^ 
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do  they  propose  to  set  aboat  it  ?  When  will  Mr.  Balfoar  table  a 
tarifiE  that  will  not  injure  the  whole  coantry  more  than  it  will  benefit 
any  partionlar  interest  ? 

"  The  road  to  hell/'  says  an  honest  old  Tory,  '*  is  paved  with  good 
intentions."  The  thief  who  picks  yoar  pocket  may  have  the  most 
praiseworthy  motives  for  picking  ic.  Bat  yoa  are  not  concerned 
with  his  motives.  They  are  his  own  affiiir.  Yoa  are  only  concerned 
with  his  thieving.  Stop  him  at  that  yoa  oaght  to^  and  will  if  yoa 
do  yoar  daty.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  protective  tariff  (anless 
indeed  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive)  to  consist  partly 
of  pablic  and  partly  of  private  revenue.  The  nearer  the  tariff  is  to 
being  prohibitive,  the  larger  is  the  part  of  it  that  goes  into  private 
pockets.  This  is  only  another  way  of  sajing  tbat  with  a  prohibitive 
tariff  the  home  producer  monopolises  the  whole  of  the  home  market, 
and  pockets  the  highest  possible  price  that  monopoly  can  give  him. 
Such  a  law-made  price  is  not,  of  coarse,  called  a  tariff,  but  that  part 
of  it  which  would  not  be  obtained  if  there  were  open  competition 
practically  amoants  to  one.  It  is  a  private  tax  which  the  Govern- 
ment, by  means  of  Protectiou,  enables  the  home  producer  to  levy 
upon  the  home  consumer,  and  this  tax  gets  less  and  less  in  proportion 
as  the  Protection  given  is  of  a  less  and  less  prohibitive  character. 
To  say,  then,  that  Protection  is  legalised  robbery  is  but  to  plainly 
state  the  truth.  The  privileged  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial 
interests  that  are  to  go  shares  with  the  Grovernment  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  contemplated  protective  duties,  will  no  doubt  fully  appreciate 
the  noble  disinterestedness  and  lofty  patriotism  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
desire  to  execute  justice  upon  the  Protectionist  foreigner,  or  equally 
Protectionist  colonial,  bat  they  will  pocket  the  private  tax,  and 
possibly  contribute  no  small  portion  of  it  towards  the  political  war 
chest  of  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  it.  The  chief  Minister 
will  protest  and  hold  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  mere  hint  of 
fluch  corruption.  Bot  it  will  exist  nevertheless,  and  it  will  laugh  in 
its  sleeve  at  his  simplicity. 

Mr.  Balfour,  of  course,  asks  for  nothing  bat  fair  play.  He  seeks 
only  to  obtain  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  He  does  not 
wish  to  protect  any  sectional  interest  whatever.  It  is  not  his  object 
to  rob  the  consuming  public,  or  to  help  anybody  else  to  do  so.  He 
does  not  wish  to  enable  a  eiogle  landlord  or  a  single  capitalist  to 
pocket  a  penny  more  than  he  would  obtain  under  a  system  of  free 
importation.  ''  But  things,"  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  "  are  what  they 
are,  and  the  oonsequences  of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be.  Why, 
then,  should  we  wish  to  be  deceived  ?  "  The  necessary  consequences 
of  the  measures  which  Mr.  Balfoar  appears  to  have  in  contemplation 
are  clearly  and  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  iojaring  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  of  robbing  the  pablic  to  enrich  certain 
privileged  intereets,  and  he  is  thoughtful  enough  to  know  that  they 
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are.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  question  that  be  does  know  this. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  he  contemplate  ench  measures  ? 
The  reason  is  that  a  large  section  of  his  party  desire  them.  He 
must  either  break  with  his  party  or  support  Protection.  Unfortunate 
Mr.  Balfour !  This  painful  alternative  is  not  of  his  seeking.  He 
would  havtf  let  '^  Fiscal  Reform  "  rest  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  <{ry  was  wanted.  Something  new,  strange^ 
attractive  and  seductive  was  needed  to  turn  a  nation's  thoughts  away 
from  a  bad  Chyvemment*s  record  of  dishonour,  crime,  and  inefficiency. 
Protection  ii  anything  but  new,  as  every  economist  knows,  but  it 
looks  like  new  to  many  in  this  country  after  sixty  years  of  Free 
Trade.  Anyhow  it  was  the  best  red  herring  that  a  guilty  conscience 
could  think  of.  The  story  is  told  of  a  certain  little  girl  who  had 
been  very  naughty,  and  when  her  mama  proceeded  to  take  her  to 
task  for  her  conduct,  she  showed  a  strong  aversion  to  having  it 
talked  about.  *'  Let's  talk  of  dolls,  mama,"  said  she.  The  Tory 
Gbvernment  are  in  a  similar  fix,  and  they  are  adopting  a  similar 
device^  Hence  "  Fiscal  Beform."  Through  injustice  and  dishonour, 
through  the  stifling  of  truth  to  shield  guilt  in  high  places,  the  Tory 
Government,  with  the  aid  of  trai^r  Liberals,  brought  on  a  war  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  justice,  honour,  and  good  statesmanship. 
I  allude  to  the  sham  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  that  resulted  in  the 
Jameson  Baid.  I  allude  to  the  refusal  to  bring  to  the  light  of  day 
the  documents  in  the  Colonial  Office  that  would  have  settled  the 
question  as  to  whether  that  office  was  or  was  not  implicated  in  that 
conspiracy.  Li  a  word,  I  allude  to  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
*'  Don't  mention  it,"  says  guilty,  dishonoured  inefficiency.  ''  Let's 
talk  about  Fiscal  Reform."  The  trick  is  undoubtedly  a  clever  one, 
but  clear  mental  vision  is  not  deceived  by  it.  Consols  have  sunk 
from  106  to  88  and  a  fraction.  "  Let's  talk  about  Fiscal  Reform." 
The  National  Debt  has  gone  up  from  £635.000,000  to  £798,000,000. 
^  Let's  talk  of  Fiscal  Reform."  The  yearly  expenditure  has  risen 
from  £85,000,000  in  1896  to  £127,000,000  in  1904.  "  Let's  talk 
of  Fiscal  Reform."  This  enormous  growth  of  expenditure  is  crip- 
pling the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  increasing  the  rate  of 
interest.  It  is  lowering  the  value  of  securities.  The  conducting  of 
the  war  was  so  bad  that  even  the  supporters  of  the  Government  con- 
demn it.  Life  and  treasure  were  wasted  for  an  end  that  was  not 
achieved.  Unconditional  surrender  was  sought  for,  bat  a  compromise 
was  made,  and  conquest  not  obtained  over  the  miniature  foe.  "Let's 
talk  of  Fiscal  Reform.  Are  you  a  Fiscal  Reformer ;  and,  if  not, 
what  can  we  do  to  induce  you  to  become  one  ?  Three  cheers  for  Joe, 
and  for  muddling  on  down  the  same  old  road  to  national  bankruptcy 
and  imperial  ruin." 

Yes,  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  new  Protectionist  agita- 
tion.    If  John  Bull  cannot  see  through  the  wretched  impo&ture  be 
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can  see  through  nothing.  If  he  wiU  take  this  thing  lying  down  he 
will  take  anything.  A  record  of  dishoaonr,  injaatice,  and  ineffi- 
ciency is  sought  to  be  blotted  ont  by  a  seductive  but  dishonest 
scheme  for  robbing  the  many  to  enrich  the  few  ;  a  scheme  that  will 
injure  the  total  trade  and  shipping  of  the  country  without  strength- 
ening the  empire  ;  that  will  establish  Protection  here  without 
lessening  it  in  other  countries ;  'and  that  will  only  introduce  into 
politics,  into  government,  and  into  foreign  and  colonial  relations^ 
difficulties  and  dangers  and  corruptions  from  which  adherence  to  the 
sound  and  honest  policy  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  would  keep  the  country 
free.  But  if,  seeing  all  these  undesirable  consequences  that  must 
follow  from  the  application  of  a  viciouo  principle,  as  see  them  he 
may  if  he  will  only  use  his  brains,  John  Bull  again  places  in  power 
the  shameless,  discredited,  and  unscrupulous  politicians  who  are  now 
agitating  and  scheming  to  bring  them  upon  him,  he  will  deserve  to 
suffer  even  more  than  he  suffered  in  the  bad  old  Protectionist  days 
of  sixty  years  ago.  ''  Once  bit,  twice  shy,"  says  the  proverb.  If 
the  present  agitation  is  pushed  to  an  issue  at  the  polls,  we  shall  see 
whether  the  people  of  this  country  have  sense  enough  to  exemplify 
it  After  aU  the  compulsory  "education"  they  have  had,  they 
ought  to  be  wiser  than  their  fathers.  We  shall  see  whether  they 
are.     A  better  test  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise. 

M.  D.  O'Brien. 

PS. — Since  these  pages  were  written  several  local  elections  have 
taken  place,  the  results  of  which  are  not  encouraging  to  "  Fiscal 
Beformers,"  and  consequently  Mr.  6.  Balfour  has  tried  to  make  the 
country  believe  that  a  Government,  composed  largely  of  Protectionists, 
is  against  Protection !  Nobody  is  taken  in  by  such  tactics.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  according  to  Mr.  6.  Balfour,  this  ''Free 
Trade  "  Government  proposes  to  stop  "  unfair  competition."  The 
door  is  thus  left  wide  open  to  a  large  system  of  Protection  against 
*'  unfair  competition,"  which  may  be  made  to  cover  a  great  deal  in 
the  hands  of  '*  Fiscal  Beformers." — M.  D.  O'B. 
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THE   BURDEN   OF   EMPIRE 


II 

The  Pbice  of  Empire — (continued). 

We  have  seen  that  the  pecaniary  bnrdeni  which  Ecnpire  imposes 
upon  us  may  be  taken  to  be  not  less  than  £64,000,000  per  annum, 
or  more  than  one-half  of  our  total  uet  annual  expenditnre.  Let  us 
next  ascertain  whether  there  is  anything  to  lessen  the  burden — 
whether  we  have  any  and  what  Imperial  assets  or  revenue. 

We  own  certain  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  as  the  cost  of 
these  is  included  in  our  National  Debt,  which  has  been  debited  to 
Imperialism,  we  must  give  credit  for  their  present  value,  estimated 
at  about  £28,000,000,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  about  £870,000. 
Belatively,  however,  it  is  a  bagatelle  and  makes  no  appreciable 
difference.  Beyond  this  we  possess  our  armaments,  partly  requisite 
for  national  and  partly  for  Imperial  purposes ;  bat  an  apportion- 
ment need  not  be  attempted,  seeing  that  they  produce  no  revenue 
and  do  not  therefore  lighten  our  expenditure.  And  last,  though  it 
will  not  bo  considered  least,  there  is  our  Empire,  which  we  own  in 
some  sense— though  one  it  woold  be  difficult  to  define — and  the 
inquiry  therefore  takes  the  form  of  what  revenue  can  be  discovered 
emanating  from  this  source. 

And  first,  do  our  Colonies  help  us  ?  Seeing  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  is  incurred  for  their  protection,  and 
that  we  are  now  asked  to  tax  ourselves  still  further  for  the  express 
purpose  of  drawing  them  closer  to  us,  we  should  naturally  expect 
that  they  would  send  us  a  substantial  contribution.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  their  loyalty  and  disinterested  services,  based  on  the 
fact  that  they  assisted  in  devastating  the  Transvaal,  at  a  propor- 
tionate cost  to  UB  of  about  five  times  the  hire  of  our  own  soldiers 
^although,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  pointed 
out  that  she  sent  many  more  thousands  of  her  sons  to  fight  in  the 
Northern  ranks  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and  that  at  the  same  rate 
BS  paid  to  the  American  regular) ;  let  us  see  what  that  loyalty 
amounts  to  measured  in  pounds  sterling.  The  Colonies  maintain 
armies  at  their  own  expense,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  also 
incur  a  certain  naval  expenditure ;  but  as  these  disbursements  have 
not  been  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  our  o?ni 
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Imperial  burden,  the  latter  is  not  thereby  redaced.  As  an  interest- 
ing comparison,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  whilst  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  works  out  at  over 
3O3.  per  head,  that  of  the  Colonies  averages  less  than  3^.  per  head.^ 
From  the  Cape — the  one  colony  charged  with  disloyalty — we  get  a 
contribution  of  £30,000  (now  increased  to  £50,000)  ;  and  Australia 
helps  defray  the  cost  of  a  local  naval  squadron,  which,  however,  is 
under  her  control,  so  that  instead  of  this  assisting  the  Mother 
Country  the  position  is  reversed.  And  this  is  the  extent  of  the 
colonial  share  of  the  burden  ;  their  contribution  to  our  own  Imperial 
expenditure  is  comparatively  infinitesimal.  Comment  on  the  facts 
need  not  be  carried  beyond  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  observation  at 
the  Colonial  Conference,  when  he  intimated  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Colonies  as  nations  that  they  should  leave 
the  Mother  Country  to  bear  almost  the  whole  of  the  expense  of 
Imperial  defence,  and  that  no  one  would  believe  she  would  for  all 
time  make  this  inordinate  sacrifice  ;^  or  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's 
confession  that  he  was  a  little  tired  of  the  paroxysms  of  mutual 
admiration  and  the  innumerable  perorations  about  unity  and  loyalty, 
and  injunction  to  show  the  Colonies  in  our  dealings  with  them  that 
we  could  take  care  of  the  advantage  of  the  United  Kingdom  just  as 
much  as  they  took  care  of  their  advantage  in  their  dealings  with  us^ 
— utterances  which  if  made  by  a  '^  Little  Englander  "  would  no  , 
doubt  have  been  denounced  as  treason. 

Turn  we  now  to  India,  where  we  have  a  true  instance  of  Empire?.. 
Our  Colonies,  not  being  ruled  by  us,  cannot  be  made  to  share-tourr* 
burden ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  indulge  in  (apparently  futile)  appeal!^- 
to  them.     But  where  Empire  exists,   toll   can  be  levied  by  the 
dominant  race  upon  the  subservient  race,  and  is  only  limited  on  the- 
one  hand  by  the  will  of  the  former  and  on  the  other  by  the  capacity 
of  the  latter ;  the  second  limitation^  as  all  history  shows,  being 
the  only  efiectual  one.     The  Indian  people  simply  groan  under  the- 
pressure  of  taxation,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  more  could 
be  extracted  from  them,  having  regard  to  their  impoverished  condt«^ 
^on  and  to  the  fact  that  periodically  millions  die  of  starvation'. 

^  It  is  instrnctiye  to  note,  in  passing,  how  the  cost  of  our  recent  great  Imperial 
enterprise  was  apportioned.  The  Boer  War  cost  Great  Britain  about  £225,000,000  ; : 
it  cost  the  American  and  Australian  Colonies  £1,500,000 ;  to  the  former  it  worked 
OQt  at  over  £5  7«.  per  head,  to  the  latter  it  ranged  from  2«.  S<2.  to  8«.  Cki.  per  bead, 
or  on  the  average  5«.  3<£.  So  that  in  proportion  to  population  the  burden  imposed  < 
upon  the  Mother  Conntrj  as  compared  with  the  Colonies  is  twenty  times  as  great, 
whilst  in  amount  it  is  about  a  hundred  and  fiftj  times  as  great.  HoweTer,  of  the 
total  we  are  supposed  to  get  £34,000,000  from  the  new  Colonies,  but  in  view  of  the 
method  bj  which  this  interesting  arrangement  was  effected,  and  of  the  fact  that 
those  Colonies  did  not,  and  do  not  at  present,  enjoy  s^-goTemment,  and  that 
protests  were  urged  in  every  district,  it  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  regard  this  as  an 
asset  until  we  get  it.  The  Cape  and  Natal,  it  will  bei  remembered,  bot^  petitioned 
against  the  war,  so  that  the  *4oyalty  "  of  the  other  Colonies  took  the  form  of  assist* 
in^  in  the  coercion  of  their  fellow  colonists  in  a  matter  in  which  the  former  were 
only  remotely  and  the  latter  were  Titally  interested. 

'  Blue  Book  Cd.  1299,  p.  5.  *  Speech  at  Bzistol,  September  29, 1902. 
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Their  average  annual  income  is  less  than  £2  per  annum,  whilst  the 
average  annual  income  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  £40.  Yet 
despite  the  amount  extracted  from  India^  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Great  Britain  derives  any  substantial  national  pecuniary  benefit  from 
the  ownership  of  the  country.  For  it  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Imperialism  that  the  exploitation  it  fosters  condoces,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  benefit  of  only  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  Imperial 
race ;  the  British  working  man,  for  example,  pays  no  less  in  taxes 
because  tribute  is  levied  on  the  unfortunate  ryot.  Practically  the 
only  direct  national  gain  (if  it  be  one)  derived  from  India  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  is  made  to  maintain  a  huge  army,  far  out  of  pro^- 
portion  to  her  own  requirements,  which  is  largely  utilised  for 
service  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  but,  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
it  ifl  doubtful  whether  we  should  proportionately  increase  our  own 
enormous  military  expenditure  or  whether  we  should  not  rather 
/dispense  (to  our  advantage  from  many  points  of  view)  with  the 
.additional  means  thus  afforded  of  gratifying  our  aggressive  or  belli- 
cose proclivities.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining  burden  imposed  upon 
India  represents  the  cost  of  government — ^that  is,  the  amount  which 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  officials — the  spoils  of  the  ill-paid  and 
hungry  native  subordinates  who  "  prowl  about  the  villages  and 
gradually  fatten  themselves  by  plunder  and  extortion/'  expenditure 
on  public  works,  and  interest  paid  on  British  capital  which  has  been 
sunk  in  enterprises  that  jield  no  equivalent  economic  return  to  the 
people.  Despite,  then,  the  price  which  India  has  to  pay  for  British 
rule,  there  is  to  us,  nationally,  no  pecuniary  gain  that  can  be  ear- 
marked and  treated  as  a  contribution  towards  our  own  expenditure. 
And  if  neither  from  the  C!olonies  nor  from  India  do  we  obtain  any 
appreciable  contribution,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  the  remaining 
minor  portions  of  the  Empire.  Nor  do  we  derive  any  indirect 
pecuniary  gain,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  delusion  that 
Empire  promotes  our  commercial  prosperity,  based  on  the  dictum 
that  trade  follows  the  flag,  has  been  subjected  to  detailed  investiga- 
tion elsewhere,  and  need  not  therefore  here  detain  us.^  There  is 
no  escaping  from  the  fact  that  our  Imperial  expenditure  of 
£64,000,000  is  paid  by  us — that  it  is  unattended  with  any  appre- 
<2iable  return — that  half  the  amount  of  our  taxation  represents  the 
price  of  *'  glory  " — that  we  are  spending  this  enormous  annual  sum 
because  we  are  an  Imperial  Power. 

The  Reduction  of  Imperial  Expenditure. 

Nor  can  we  get  rid  of  the  burden.     We  may  forget  the  foUie9 
and  crimes  of  the  past,  but  we  have  to  pay  for  them  in  the  presenB ; 

^  See  *' Commercialiim  and  Imperialism,"  Wbstminsteb  Hevibw,  Noyember 
1903. 
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we  may  exalt  ia  the  recent  ezpansion  of  tbe  Empire,  bat  the  penalty 
of  expansion  will  be  exacted.  We  have  mortgaged  our  property, 
and  the  interest  moEt  be  met ;  it  is  written  in  the  bood,  and  the 
•earnings  of  this  generation  and  of  future  generations  have  been 
hypothecated.  At  beet  we  can  in  time  lighten  tbe  burden  ;  at  least 
we  can  see  that  we  add  not  to  its  weight.  By  further  sacrifice  we 
can  reduce  the  principal ;  by  wise  reforms  we  can  prevent  leakage  and 
waste ;  by  altering  our  policy  we  can  lessen  our  military  expenditure. 
If  we  cannot  repudiate  our  National  Debt,  we  can  take  care  not  to 
increase  it ;  if  we  cannot  abandon  the  Empire  we  possess,  we  can 
refrain  from  acquiring  new  dominions  ;  if  we  cannot  relinquish  the 
duty  of  Imperial  defence,  we  can  discharge  it  in  a  less  reckless  and 
expensive  manner ;  if  we  cannot  ensure  immunity  from  attack, 
we  can  avoid  inviting  it.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  in  all  these 
matters  pursue  exactly  the  opposite  course — the  course  we  have  been 
pursuing  for  so  many  years — and  thereby  make  the  burden  more 
oppressive.  And  we  can  also,  in  the  endeavour  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  bog  into  which  we  have  floundered,  continue 
to  follow  the  will-o'-the-wisp  by  whose  glamour  we  have  been 
caught,  as  he  seeks  to  place  us  into  a  new  qus^mire  with  the 
mocking  promise  that  we  shall  find  a  surer  foothold.  Which  is  it 
to  be? 

The  motives  from  which  Imperialism  springs  are  mixed,  and  the 
preponderating  one  differs  with  individuals.  With  some  it  is  a 
desire  for  personal  gain,  attained  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  to  such 
the  national  cost  does  not  connt,  seeing  that  though  they  may  have 
to  bear  a  share,  this  is  far  outweighed  by  the  benefits  they  derive. 
With  others  an  honest  desire  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  world 
exercises  the  chief  influence  ;  and  to  such,  if  they  still  cling  to  the 
delusion  that  conquest  and  arbitrary  rule  make  for  progress,  the 
inquiry  may  be  put  whether  the  results  are  commensurate  with  the 
cost,  and  whether  the  object  would  not  be  more  largely  promoted  by 
other  and  less  expensive  methods.  Neither  of  theee  classes,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  majority,  though  probably  the  views  of  each  partly 
enter  into  consideration  with  all.  But  the  bulk  of  Imperialists  are 
mainly  animated  by  racial  pride  and  arrogance ;  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction at  belonging  to  a  nation  which  is  greater,  or  is  thought  to  be 
greater,  than  other  nations ;  satisfaction  at  exercising  dominion,  real 
or  assumed,  over  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  satisfaction  at  being  able  to 
bid  defiance,  and  if  need  be  to  challenge  ;  in  short,  pride  of  place, 
prestige  and  power.  And  of  such,  ignoring  the  moral  offensivenesa 
of  pride,  the  question  can  be  pertinently  asked — ^May  not  that  pride 
be  gratified  at  too  high  a  price  ?  Is  it  worth  taxing  onraelveB  to 
this  enormous  extent  mainly  to  indulge  in  a  morbid  and  paltry 
sentiment  which  has  been,  not  perhaps  too  severely,  described  as  the 
"  never  failing  vice  of  fools  ?  "     Reasonable  men  can  give  but  one 
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answer  to  Bnch  a  qaeetion :  to  unreasonable  men,  such  as  those  who 
were  prepared  to  fight  the  Boers  to  the  bitter  end,  thoogh  it  cost 
not  £250,000,000,  bat  ten  times  that  amonnt,  it  woald  of  course  be 
useless  to  pat  the  inquiry.  But  the  majority  of  men  in  their  calmer 
moods^  and  when  not  under  the  influence  of  passion  such  as  war 
provokes,  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  common  sense,  and  are  ii> 
the  habit  of  counting  the  cost ;  and  hence  it  may  not  be  altogether 
futile  to  emphasise  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  redaction  of 
Imperial  expenditure. 

Obviously  it  is  all-important  that  we  should  avoid  everything 
calculated  to  add  to  the  burden,  whether  further  territorial  aggran- 
disement, or  offering  bribes  to  our  colonial  possessions,  or  courting 
the  hostility  of  other  nations.  We  must  therefore  absolutely  reverse 
the  policy  by  which  we  have  been  dominated  for  many  years  past, 
emphatically  veto  the  latest  development  of  that  policy,  and  honestly 
endeavour  to  cultivate  international  friendship  and  goodwill ;  for  in 
this  way  only  can  we  hope  to  prevent  a  growth  of  expenditure* 
Empire  has  been  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Morley  as  a  State  system 
that  ruins  itself  by  wasting  its  capital^  ;  and  if  we  wish  to  escape 
ruin  we  must  cease  to  waste  our  capital,  and  we  can  only  cease  to 
do  this  by  ceasing  to  seek  Empire.  What  benefit  we  are  ever  likely 
to  derive  from  our  latest  acquisition,  which  has  so  largely  C3utributed 
to  our  present  incubus,  would  be  as  difficult  to  discover  as  the 
converse  benefit  we  are  ever  likely  to  confer  upon  those  we  have 
conquered.  Imperialism  is  twice  cursed,  it  curses  him  who  takes 
and  him  from  whom  is  taken.  Self-interest,  not  less  than  the 
golden  rule,  bids  us  stifle  earth-hunger,  aggressiveness,  and  vindic- 
tiveness ;  we  must  recognise  the  right  of  others  to  the  liberty  and 
independence  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  we  must  abstain  from  insult^ 
injury,  and  provocation,  and  aim  at  promoting  cordiality,  friendship^ 
and  brotherhood  amongst  nations. 

But  we  can  attain,  at  any  rate  eventually,  more  than  the  negative 
result  of  not  adding  to  our  burden  ;  we  can  take  active  steps  to 
lighten  it.     The  resuscitation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  an  obligation 
we  owe  to  posterity^  and  ought  to  be  discharged  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit  than  is  proposed ;  but  of  course  this,  so  far  from  diminishing, 
in  fact  increases  the  demand  upon  our  resources.     Of  the  methods 
of  effecting  a  reduction,  the  most  important  is  to  cut  down  our 
military  expenditure — an  expenditure  which  Imperialism  has  caused 
to  mount  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  which  could  be    materially 
abridged  if  we  curbed  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement,  and  still  more 
abridged  if  we  adopted  a  less  defiant  attitude  to  other  Powers,  and 
paid  more  regard  to  international  comity.     Of  the  need   of  War 
OfiSce  reform  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  a  word  after  the  recent 
report  of  the  South  African  Commission,   but  the  moral  is  tba^ 

^  Speech  at  MontroM,  April  18, 1903. 
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reckless  mlLtarism  begets  extravagancey  inoompetence,  and  waste, 
and  that  nations  which  engage  in  robbery  must  expect  to  be  robbed 
in  the  process.  It  is  a  fitting  incident  in  a  campaign  of  blundering  . 
and  plaodering — blundering  in  the  Cabinet,  blnnderingin  the  field, 
plundering  of  territory,  and  plundering  of  independence — ^that  the 
like  blundering  and  plundering  should  extend  to  the  incidental 
equipment ;  but  if  a  tithe  of  the  indignation  expressed  at  the 
revelations  affecting  ourselves  had  been  expressed  at  the  revelations 
afiecting  others,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose.  Certain  it 
ds,  however,  that  we  can,  if  we  like,  practice  an  extensive  economy  in 
two  directions,  namely,  in  the  reduction  of  outlay  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  waste.  Upon  both  these  points,  as  well  as  upon  the  . 
general  po'icy  of  pacification,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  may  again 
"be  appropriately  quoted,  since  the  counsels  of  a  Conservative  and 
Imperialist,  and  one  who  has  had  control  of  the  public  purse,  may 
•command  attention  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  with  whom  party 
•or  patricftic  bias  discounts  appeals  to  pure  reason. 

''*■  He  had  always  told  his  constituents  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
onaintenance  of  a  large  permanent  army  in  this  country.  He  did  not 
^believe  it  was  necessary.  He  looked  upon  our  fleet  as  our  great  defence. 
But  he  knew  very  well  that  such  a  sentiment  would  arouse  the  deepest 
dndignatiou  on  behalf  of  the  service  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  militai  y  experts.  .  .  .  There  might  very  easily  be  a  reduction  in  our 
jBilitary  estimate  ...  if  the  War  Office  properly  expended  their  money. 
He  doubted  if  there  was  any  one  outside  that  Office  who  believed  that 
they  did.^  ...  *  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  effective  and  an 
•expensive  army.  One  may  have  a  military  system  which  is  perfect,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  is  founded  on  wise  economy.  The  military  estab- 
lishment which  we  sanction  should  be  a  model  rather  than  a  force  adequate 
to  any  great  occasion  which  might  hereafter  arise.'  .  .  .  More  than  this, 
let  them  remember  that  the  safety  of  the  country  depended  not  only  upon 
•our  material  strength,  but  upon  our  policy.  .  .  .  Let  us  carry  out  the 
golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us.  Let 
us,  while  keeping  our  powder  dry,  be  careful  to  avoid  provocation,  whether 
of  word  or  action.  Let  us  estimate  at  their  true  value,  which  was  nothing, 
(the  vapourings  of  the  sensational  press,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
iet  us  not  always  consider  it  a  menace  or  an  injury  to  ourselves  if  a  foreign 
Aation  followed  our  example  by  founding  some  station  for  the  benefit  of 
its  trade,  or  even  annexing  a  certain  territory  in  a  country  which  hitherto 
in  barbarous  hands  had  yielded  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  What- 
•ever  our  wealth,  and  whatever  our  strength,  it  was  on  that  policy,  and  on 
ithat  policy  alone,  that  the  welfare  of  our  people  could  be  secured  and  the 
,greatnefr8  of  our  Empire  maintained."  ^ 

This  n.u  .h  is  clear,  we  shall  have  to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 
To  our  Colonies  it  is  vain  to  look  for  help ;  and,  although  we  are 
%ound  to  defend  them  if  attacked,  and  although  the  chief  of  them 

^  TLis  ^as  spoken  before  the  publicaticn  of  the  Bepcrt  of  the  South  African 
CommissioD. 

s  Speech  at  Bristol,  September  29, 1902. 
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dded  with  ns  in  our  last  gigantic  Imperial  enterpme,  there  ia  atr 
least  this  to  be  said  on  their  behalf,  that  they  did  not  create  our 
National  Debt,  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  control  over  oar 
expenditure,  and  that  they  possess  no  effective  voice  in  the  deter- 
mination of  onr  policy.  But  in  any  case  they  give  not  the 
slightest  iodication  of  an  intention  to  come  to  our  aa^istance  ;  and 
whilst  tradition,  kinship,  and  the  ties  of  race  partly  operate  in  the 
direction  of  maintaining  the  siattis  qicOf  there  seems  little  doubt  tha^ 
their  allegiance  is  largely  based  upon  self-interest,  and  that  if  and 
when  they  thought  it  to  their  advantage  to  sever  the  connection,, 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  sever  it.  Is  this  rank  heresy  ?  Then 
listen  to  the  colonial  view  as  expounded  by  n  colonial  : 

'*  It  is  the  present  writer's  opinion  that  unless  a  reconsideration  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Empire^the  Islanders  and 
the  Outside — is  made,  unless  the  Englishman  is  prepared  to  .  .  .  abdicate 
some  part  of  the  title  of  *  Predominant  Partner,'  which  the  histoiy  of  the- 
past  has  naturally  enabled  him  to  assume,  this  vast  agglomeration  called 
the  British  Empire  will  prove  to  be,  not  a  living  organisation,  but  a  mere- 
aggregation  of  units,  bound  together  by  no  common  tie,  and  liable  to  des- 
truction at  the  first  moment  of  stress.  .  .  .  [The  Colonies]  must  either  be 
taken  into  the  joint  business  on  terms  that  recognise  their  responsibilities- 
and  also  their  rights,  or  they  must  withdraw  and  set  up  business  for  them- 
selves. '  But,'  sajs  the  Englishman,  *  that  happily  cannot  occur.  The 
Colonies  liave  shown  their  loyalty  to  us  in  unmistakable  terms :  they  sent; 
us  contingent  after  contingent  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  enthusiasm* 
If  a  war  broke  out  to-morrow  they  would  unhesitatingly  throw  in  their 
lot  with  us.'  That  is  a  pleasant  and  a  comfortable  faith.  The  only 
unsatisfactory  point  about  such  a  complacent  bulwark  of  self-satisfaction* 
is  that  such  a  belief  is  quite  unfounded.  Here  the  Englishman  suffers- 
from  that  radically  wrong  point  of  view  which  apparently  is  the  inevitable- 
result  of  his  regrettable  insularity.  The  Colonies  are  not  loyal  to  England^ 
The  fact  has  been  insisted  upon  again  and  again ;  apparently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  it  till  the  end.  .  .  .  No ;  the  loyalty  to  his  own  par- 
ticular island,  of  which  the  Englishman  is  so  assured,  does  not  exist  save- 
in  a  complacent  belief  due  to  a  wrong  sense  of  the  colonial's  opinion  of 
him.  .  .  .  And  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  event  of  a 
vital  difference  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  of  its  unfranchised 
Colonies  the  loyalty  towards  England  would  not  survive  five  minutes  after- 
the  first  angry  word  was  spoken.  Then  the  Motherland  would  have  an« 
opportunity  to  test  the  loyalty  of  its  colonials — to  themselves,  to  each 
other.  And  in  a  large  conflict  of  opinion  between  England  and  any  of  her- 
great  colonial  Governments,  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  colonial  feeling  that  the  event  would  be  the  signal  for  an  out- 
break of  sympathy  between  the  Colonies  directed  against  the  Mother 
Country.  ...  It  must  be  quite  apparent  to  such  an  astute  statesman  as< 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  he  cannot  hope  to  obtain  one  penny  from  the 
Colonies  without  proffering  them  some  very  real  privilege  in  exchange. 
How,  then,  is  he  going  to  induce  the  Colonies  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
burden  beneath  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  pathetically  staggering  t 
Certainly  not  by  an  appeal  to  their  gratitude.  The  Colonies,  though  swift 
in  sympathy  and  generous  in  their  charities,  are  not  of  a  grateful  frame  of 
mind.  They  have  too  confident  a  belief  in  themselves  to  admit  that  there 
is  need  of  their  gratitude.     The  colonial  is  assured  of  his  ability  to  protect 
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himself,  and  of  tho  splendid  future  before  his  colony.     He  \a  a  grown  man 
now,  with  a  man's  conception  of  his  advantages/'  ^ 

The  remedy  propounded  by  the  writer  of  the  above  for  present- 
ing the  threatened  disruption  (he  discovers  no  enthasiasm  for  reci- 
procal tariffs)  is  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Federal  Coanoil 
for  Imperial  affairs,  consisting  of  a  lower  chamber  in  which  the 
United  Eangdom  would  possess  twenty  representatives  and  the 
Colonies  six,  and  an  upper  chamber  in  which  the  United  Kingdom 
would  possess  nine  representatives  and  the  Colonies  twelve,  the  two 
houses  in  case  of  conllict  to  sit  as  one,  giving  the  United  Kingdom 
twenty-nine  votes  to  eighteen  ;  the  apparent  effect  of  which  wonld 
be  to  make  Ireland  master  of  the  situation  (what  an  opportunity  for 
"  wiping  off  old  scores  ")  since  a  transference  of  her  five  votes  to 
the  Colonic  8  would  leave  Great  Britain  with  a  bare  majority  of  one,, 
and  of  course  result  in  an  impasse  if  not  in  disintegration.  What, 
however,  here  concerns  us  is  the  frank  avowal  that  the  Colonies  are 
not  loyal  to  the  Mother  Country,  that  they  pursue  their  ovn 
interests,  that  they  would  stand  by  each  other  against  Great 
Britain,  and  that  they  can  face  the  possibility  of  severance  with 
equinimity.  Nor  can  it  be  truthfully  retorted  that  this  ic;  an  isolated 
opinion  and  in  no  way  representative,  for  there  are  too  many  indica- 
tions that  it  is  not  far  from  accurate.  Nor  wonld  it  alter  facts  to 
offer  censure,  if  censure  could  be  properly  offered  by  a  nation 
accustomed  to  pursue  its  own  interests  or  supposed  interests  and  to 
impose  its  will  upon  others  when  too  weak  to  resist.  The  present 
position  is  that  we  incur  a  heavy  expenditure  partly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  prepared  to  share 
it.  And  Mr.  Cbamberlaiu  steps  in  and  significantly  tells  us  that^. 
the  United  Kingdom  cannot  for  all  time  make  this  inordinate^ 
sacrifice. 

We  are  thus  face  to  face  with  one  possible  development  by^ 
which  the  burden  of  Empire  might  be  materially  further  reduced^ 
namely,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  most  costly  section.  It  is  a 
possibility  which  a  '*  Little  Eoglander  "  would  scarcely  dare  on  hia 
own  initiative  even  to  hint  at,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  But,  since  it  is  a  possibility  candidly 
recognised,  both  by  Colonials  and  British  ImperialistSi  to  briefly 
suggest  what  it  would  mean,  if  realised,  may  not  be  unprofitable. 
Probably  it  would  involve  a  loss  of  prestige,  a  diminution  of 
influence,  and  a  decrease  of  power.  Tet,  seeing  the  shock  itd- 
ministered  in  South  Africa  to  our  prestige,  influence,  and  power, 
the  experience  would  not  be  new,  and  apparently  woold  not  even 
be  chastening.  The  mere  political  status  would  not  after  all  be 
materially  altered,  for    our  Colonies  are  now  independent  sister 

^  '<  A  Colonial  View  of  Colonial  Lojaltj."    By  Arthur  H.  Adams.     The  Nineieenth 
CtiUury—and  After ^  October  1903,  p.  525. 
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nations — ^to  qaote  Mr.  Chamberlain  again — not  controlled  by  ns  ; 
and,  nnlesB  the  termination  of  oar  nominal  sozerainty  resulted  from 
previoas  ill-feeling,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  si&terly  regard 
shoald  diminish.  Kinship,  at  any  rate,  must  remain  ;  and  even 
now  we  could  as  ill  afford  to  quarrel  with  our  American  cousins  as 
with  our  colonial  brethren.  But  progress,  after  all,  consists  in 
payiog  less  regard  to  racial  ties  and  more  regard  to  the  common 
bond  of  humanity.  What  is  race,  that  men  should  rauge  them- 
selves in  hostile  camps  according  to  their  petty  distinctions  and 
ignore  the  great  fundamental  oommuaity  of  interest  as  human 
beings  ?  We  ourselves  are  composed  of  diverse  elements  and  not  a 
little  of  our  virility  is  due  to  the  fact.  Oar  very  language,  on 
^bich  the  larger  hope  of  the  unity  of  the  ''  English-speaking  race  " 
is  founded,  exhibits  the  like  characteristics,  and  why  those  whose 
flpeech  is  the  result  of  a  somewhat  different  blend  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  larger  hope  is  not  easy  to  understand.  Defoe, 
who  in  his  caustic  Tme-lom  Englishman  unkindly  describes  our 
progenitors  as  '*  an  amphibious  ill-born  mob/'  tells  us  that  they  left 
ik  ^'  shibboleth  upon  our  tongue,^' 

"  By  which  with  easy  search  you  may  distinguish 
Y our  Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman-English," 

-and  the  satire  is  worth  reviving.  The  emphasising  of  racial  varia- 
tions by  so  composite  a  people  as  ourselves  is  not  without  its  humour, 
but  it  has  its  grave  aspect  in  being  distinctly  antagonistic  to  the 
nobler  ideal.  In  any  case,  if  we  are  to  base  union  upon  kin- 
ship, let  it  be  a  kinship  of  affection  and  not  of  selfishness.  That 
our  Colonies  should  remain  attached  to  ns  and  we  to  them,  every 
one  must  desire,  but  if  the  attachment  is  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  bargaining,  and  is  to  result  in  antipathy  to  the  foreigner,  it  is 
robbed  of  its  ethical  value.  Certain  it  is  that,  if  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  in  no  case  take  upon  ourselves  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  Empire ;  if  we  cannot  continue  to  make  this  inordinate  sacrifice, 
if  we  "  cannot  go  on  in  this  way,"  it  is  clear  that  we  must  not  add 
to  the  sacrifice,  and  must  find  a  more  excellent  way.  And  that  way 
we  must  devise  for  ourselves. 

Whilst  our  Colonies  exhibit  no  inclination  to  come  to  our  rescue, 
it  is,  we  have  seen,  equally  vain  to  turn  our  eyes  to  India.  Although 
we  do  rule  that  impoverished  country,  we  cannot  in  all  conscience 
attempt  to  exact  more  than  we  do,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  exact 
more.  Indeed,  our  obvious  duty  is  to  exact  less,  and  to  initiate 
such  reforms  in  government  as  shall  afford  material  pecuniary  relief. 
In  doing  this  we  need  not  increase  our  own  taxation,  for  whilst  India 
is  ^*  bled,"  the  British  taxpayer,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  does  not 
derive  benefit  from  the  bleeding.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  look  to  India  for  any  relief ;  she  is  not  responsible 
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for  the  burdeOy  liaa  had  no  voice  in  its  creation,  and  is  prostrate 
under  her  own  burden.  With  all  onr  pride  of  possession  and  glory 
of  dominion,  we  stand  alone,  a  weary  Titan  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  Empire  ;  there  is  none  to  help  us  in  oar  *'  splendid  isola- 
tion," and  amelioration  can  only  come  from  ourselves. 

Empire  means  bondage  not  less  for  the  Imperial  than  for  the 
subservient  race.  In  dictating  to  others  we  ourselves  succumb  to  a 
dictator  ;  in  fostering  parasitism  we  become  its  victims  ;  in  imposing 
oar  yoke  upon  the  weak  we  tas  oar  own  strength.  And  Empire 
has  always  spelt  decay,  if  not  rain  ;  Athens,  Sparta,  Rome,  Spain, 
all  tell  the  same  tale.  Militarism,  by  which  alone  dominion  is 
maintained  and  expanded,  eats  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  We 
have  vast  wealth,  abundant  internal  resources,  and  bright  potentiali- 
ties— a  goodly  heritage  which  cannot  be  squandered  in  a  day.  We 
can  no  doabt  make  long  the  broad  road  that  leads  to  destruction ; 
bat  the  destination  is  the  same,  and  must  ultimately  be  reached  if 
we  pursue  the  journey.  Or  we  can,  if  so  determined,  arrest  our 
steps ;  we  can  to  some  extent  regain  lost  ground,  and  we  can  seek 
a  nobler  path.  Our  safety  lies  where  our  honour  lies ;  not  in 
fostering  empire^  dominion,  predominance ;  but  in  promoting 
autonomy,  liberty,  brotherhood.  Egoism,  not  less  than  altrnismi 
bids  us  abjure  the  doctrine  of  racial  supremacy. 

J.    6.    QODARD. 


A  SPANISH  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
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PART  11. 

Calderosi  foond  it  in  AntiiioaiiAiusni  of  the  most  extnTagmot  kind. 
All  the  Latin  nations  bare  loog  shown  a  predilection  for  storiea 
of  aoolfl  whom  a  atngle  word,  nttered  at  the  last,  has  sared  from 
Hell.  It  was  not  how  Hfe  was  lired  hot  how  death  was  died  which 
mattered  to  salyatioD.  Prominent  in  the  repreeentations  of  the  Last 
Jodgment  which  rose  over  the  doors  of  every  Romane«)ne  chnndi, 
was  the  figme,  borrowed,  maybe,  from  Egyptian  legend,  of  the  angel 
who  weighed  the  sonb.  The  tale  of  the  Penitent  Thief  was  the 
most  popniar  part  of  the  story  of  the  Passion,  the  ^  smell  of  the  fire 
of  Hell "  or  at  least  of  Pargatory  had  passed  over  the  garments  of 
almost  every  one  of  the  great  saints  from  St.  Patrick  onwards,  and 
in  the  vast  galleries  of  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum  "  and  of  the  *'  Divina 
Comedia,"  no  figures  were  better  known  than  thoce  who,  like  Dante's 
Baonconte  da  Montefeltro,  oonld  say  : 

**  My  voice  ceased  at  the  name  of  Mnry ;  there  I  fell,  and  my  fleeh  was 
left  alone.  God's  angel  took  me,  and  he  of  Hell  kept  erring  :  Thoa  from 
Heaven,  why  dost  thoa  rob  me  for  one  poor  little  tear,  which  takes  hink 
from  me.'^ 

A  plot,  then,  which  tomed  on  the  ''  point  of  honour,'*  and  on  the 
means  by  which  '^  a  brand  was  snatched  from  the  baraing,"  whilst 
it  gave  scope  for  the  uncontrolled  revnlsions  of  feeling  natural 
to  a  Juliet  who  bad  been  reared  in  the  Spain  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  could  not  fail  to  be  popular,  especially  in  view  of  the 
success  which  had  been  obtained  by  Tirso  de  Molina's  £1  Condenado 
par  Desconfiado  {Damned  for  Want  of  Faith),  a  play  which  practically 
put  forward  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  in  a  very 
beautiful  and  poetic  form,  and  which  had  left  a  deep  impression  on 
Calderon's  mind. 

Eusebio,  the  hero,  is  a  foundling,  who,  having  been  diFcovered  by 
some  shepherds  at  the  foot  of  a  cross,  has  inherited  the  wealth  of  » 
rich  foster  father,  and  has  won  the  love  of  Julia,  daughter  of 
Curcio,  a  poor  nobleman  of  Sienna,  who  had  been  Ambasmdor 
from  that  Republic  to  Pope  Urban  IIL  (a.d.  1185-1187).  During^ 
his  abtencei  his  wife  found  herEelf  -pregnant.     Curcio's  suspicions 
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were  wrongfully,  as  he  owned  afterwards,  aroased,  and  on  his  retom 
home,  he  decoyed  her  into  the  moantainc,  where  he  intended  ta 
mnrder  her.  His  heart  failed  him,  however,  and  ''he  cat  and 
slashed  i'  th'  air/'  leaving  her  for  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  cross.  Oa 
getting  back  home,  to  his  ntter  surprise  Bosmira,  his  wife,  met  him 
at  the  door  : 

*'  In  her  arms  she  held  Julia,  and  as  a  god-sent  mark  the  child  she  ha<l 
borne  had  on  its  breast  a  cross  wrought  of  blood  and  fire.  But  yet  her. 
happiness  was  tempered  by  the  thought  that  another  babe  was  left  upon 
the  mountaiu,  for  she,  amidst  the  pains  of  labour,  had  felt  that  she  had 
brought  forth  two." 

Julia  grew  up,  and  was  ardently  and  clandestinely  wooed  by  Ense- 
bio  "  through  infamous  go-betv^eens."  Her  brother  Lisardo  found 
her  lover's  letters,  arranged  with  his  father  that  Jnlia  should  go- 
into  a  convent,  and  then  challenged  ^usebio  to  a  duel  Like> 
Romeo  when  called  out  by  Tybalt,  Eusebio,  who  does  not  know 
the  reason  of  the  challenge,  is  most  anxious  not  tp  fight.  Lisardo- 
throws  down  his  letters  to  Jnlia  before  him,  and  he  consents. 
However,  before  the  battle,  he  explains  his  history  to  Lisardo». 
stating  that  he  was  ^'  Easebio  of  the  Cross,"  for  he  had  beeik 
born  at  the  foot  of  a  cross,  was  marked  on  the  breast  with  the 
Holy  Sign,  and  had  been  saved  by  a  cross  in  many  accidents  of 
his  life.  Strong  in  the  belief  that  he  was  ennobled  by  the* 
special  protection  of  Heaven,  he  feels  himself  Julia's'  eqcial,  and 
means  to  show  it : 

"  This  is  who  I  am,  and  though  I  know  what  is  right,  and  though  I  can 
give  you  Rufficient  satisfaction  for  your  wrongs,  I  am  so  blinded  by  hearing 
you  speak  as  you  do,  that  I  will  neither  excuse  you,  nor  admit  your 
accusation  to  be  just,  but  as  you  would  prevent  me  from  marrying  her^ 
know  that,  though  her  own  house  may  guard  her,  and  though  a  convent 
shelter  her,  yet  she  cannot  be  Fafe  from  me,  and  the  woman  who  was  not 
good  enough  for  my  wife  shall  be  good  enough  for  my  mistress,  to  punish 
your  contempt  and  to  slake  my  vengeance ;  such  is  the  purpose  of  my  love- 
which  you  have  driven  to  despair,  and  of  my  patience  which  you  have* 
outraged." 

They  fight,  and  Eusebio  mortally  wounds  Lisardo,  who  cries  (a. 
detail  borrowed  from  Lope  de  Vega's  Otavio),  *'  Ton  will  not  let  ma^ . 
die  unshriven." 

"  Eusebio,  Die,  you  scoundrel ! 

LUardo.  Do  not  kill  me,  by  that  Cross  on  which  Christ  died. 

BufMo.  That  cry  saves  you  from  death.     Rise  from  the  ground,  for  when 

you  ask  in  that  name   anger  loses  its  harshness   and  my  arms  their 

strength.     Rise. 
Lisardo.  Then  I  give  you  my  word  in  thanks  for  the  mercy  which  you  show 

me,  that,  if  I  merit  the  sight  of  the  Divine  Presence  of  God,  I  will  ask  that- 

you  shall  not  die  without  confession." 
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On  ibis  Eusebio  carried  bim  off  in  bis  arms  to  a  priest. 

Jolia  is  tben  found  in  Carcio's  Palace  at  Sienna,  lamentiDg  to  ber 
maid  Arminda  ibat  ber  fatber,  after  Lisardo's  discovery  cf  ber 
correspondence  with  Easebio,  bad  arranged  to  send  ber  into  a 
convent,  but  adds  tbat  sbe  will  ratber  die  tban  forget  ber  lover. 

Easebio  enters,  boping  to  get  Jalia  to  fly  witb  bim  before  she 
hears  of  Lisardo's  death.  The  scene,  part  of  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  scene  after  Tybalt's  death  in 
JSonteo  and  JtUieL 

Easebio  oontinaes : 

'*  I  know  bow  much  my  suit  offends  thy  fatber,  who  has  learnt  of  our 
love,  and  iutends  tbat  thou  should 'st  take  on  thee  to-morrow  the  state  which 
he  desires,  so  that  my  happiness  and  my  hopes  may  both  go  down  the  wind. 
If  that  which  thou  hast  shown  me  hath  been  liking,  if  it  hath  been  love,  if  it 
be  true  that  thou  hast  loved  me,  if  it  be  sure  that  thou  hast  cherished  me, 
xx>me  with  me,  for  thou  seest  that  otherwise  thou  must  obey  unresistingly 
thy  father  s  will.  .  .  .  If  thou  would'st  give  me  life,  if  thy  love  is  true,  be 
bold  or  my  pain  will  make  thee  see  my  death.'' 

Julia  hesitates,  but  they  are  interrupted  by  Carcio,  who  is  coming 
to  tell  her  tbat  she  is  to  take  the  veil  on  the  morrow,  and  she  is  forced 
to  bide  Easebio  in  another  room. 

Cnrdo  enters  and,  in  words  copied  from  a  hymn  of  St.  Teresa's, 
informs  his  daughter  that  he  expects  ber  to  give  him  her  thanks  for 
arranging  that  she  is  to  go  into  a  convent.  The  scene  is  not  unlike 
that  between  Juliet  and  Lord  Capulet  when  she  rejects  the  marriage 
with  Count  Paris. 

-'^  Julia.  What  am  I  to  do !     [j^^uie.] 

Etmbio  \within'\,  I  shall  kill  myself  on  the  spot  if  she  says  yes.     [Ji^iWe.] 

Jvtlia.  I  know  not  what  to  answer.  [^«tcfe.J  Well,  my  Lord,  a  father's 
authority  has  the  first  claims,  and  has  absolute  power  over  my  life,  but 
not  over  my  liberty.  But  would  it  not  have  been  better  had  I  known 
your  purpose  first,  and  had  you,  too,  my  Lord,  first  known  my  wishes. 

Cwrcio,  No,  for  my  will  alone  for  right  or  wrong  must  needs  be  your 
wishes. 

Jidia.  Has  a  son  alone  liberty  to  choose  his  state  in  life ;  shall  impious 
fate  constrain  free  will  ?  Leave  me  some  space  to  think  and  to  consider 
what  you  say,  and  do  not  be  afraid  because  I  ask  for  time.  A  life's  calling 
is  not  settled  in  a  moment. 

Curdo,  'Tis  enough  that  I  have  looked  to  this  and  said  *•  yes  '  for  you. 

jjfdia.  But  if  you  are  to  stand  in  my  shoes,  take  this  state  of  life  on  your- 
self for  me  as  well. 

Curcio.  Silence !  you  evil  woman  !  Silence  !  you  mad  woman !  or  I  will 
make  your  hair  a  noose  for  your  neck,  or  tear  your  rash  tongue  out  of 
your  mouth  with  my  hands,  for  it  angers  me  to  hear  you. 

JTtUia,  I  am  defending  my  liberty  against  you,  my  Lord,  but  not  my  life. 
End  its  sad  course  and  your  sorrows  will  end,  for  I  cannot  well  refuse 
you  the  life  you  gave  me.  What  I  refuse  you  is  the  liberty  Heaven 
gave  me." 

Calderon  had  good  reason  for  representing  Carcio  as  forcing  his 
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daughter  into  a  coDvent  instead  of  proposing  to  her  a  marriage  with 
some  Coant  Paris. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  her  father  nor  her  lo^er  necessarily 
represent  Jolia  as  actually  married  to  Easebio ;  for  in  Spanish  (as 
in  German)  the  expressions  used  would  apply  eqaally  well  to.  a 
betrothal  as  to  an  actual  marriage,  so  that  Jalia's  resistance  to 
her  father's  proposal  would  have  had  no  adequate  motive; 
whilst,  secondly,  in  the  Spain  of  Philip  III.  a  marriage  secretly 
contracted  under  the  conditions  described  by  Shakespeare  would 
have  been  null  and  void  in  law  under  the  Tridentine  Canons, 
and,  consequently,  Julia  need  not  have  threatened  to  resort 
to  suicide  in  order  to  avoid  being  forced  into  bigamy.  Lastly, 
seeing  the  condition  of  morality  at  the  time,  an  adulteress,  who  had 
sinned  after  being  forced  into  an  unwelcome  marriage,  would  scarcely 
have  been  c  ipable  of  such  tremendous  revulsions  of  feeling  as  would 
a  nun  who  had  irrevocably  broken  her  vows  at  her  lover's  bidding. 

Carcio  replies  that  Julia's  language  proves  to  him  that  his 
suspicions  aboat  her  mother  are  just,  and  goes  on  to  relate  to  her 
the  history,  down  to  the  point  where  she  had  taken  Bosmira  into  the 
mountain  to  murder  her,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  Arminda,  who 
rushes  in  to  announce  that  Lisardo's  corpse  is  being  carried  by  some 
shepherds  into  the  house.  The  scene  may  well  be  compared  with 
that  in  which  the  nurse  announces  Tybalt's  death  to  Juliet. 

"  Arminda.  My  Lord. 

Curcio,  Go  on,  for  suspense  hurts  me  most. 

Julia,  Why  do  you  stop  ?     Speak ! 

Arminda.  J  would  not  be  the  voice  of  my  pain  and  of  your  misfortune. 

Curcio.  Fear  not  to  tell  it,  since  I  do  not  fear  to  hear  it. 

Arminda.  Lisardo,  my  Lord  .  .  . 

Eu^ebio  [u^ithin].  This  is  the  last  stroke.  [Aside.] 

Arminda.  Is  being  carried  in,  bathed  in  his  blood,  by  four  shepherds  from 
the  country.  Alas  !  my  God !  he  has  been  stabbed  to  death.  But  even 
now  he  is  being  brought  into  your  presence.     Look  not  at  him. 

Curcio,  Good  heavens  I  So  many  sorrows  for  one  poor  wretch  !  Woe  is 
me.  [The  peasants  carry  in  the  corpse  of  Lisatxlo  on  a  litter,]  Tell 
me,  f nend,  tell  me !     Who  robbed  me  of  this  life  ? 

Gil  [A  peasant],  I  only  know  that  he  called  him  Eusebio  when  he  was 
fighting  with  him ! 

Curcio,  Can  any  dishonour  be  greater  ?  Eusebio  has  robbed  me  of  life 
and  honour.  [To  Jtdia.]  Now  find  excuses  for  his  cruel  and  ambitious 
desires,  say  that  he  cherishes  chaste  love,  since,  for  want  of  paper,  he 
writes  his  lusts  with  thy  blood. 

Julia,  My  Lord ! 

Curcio,  Answer  me  not  as  thou  art  wont  to  do!  Prepare  thyself  to 
take  the  veil  this  day,  or  prepare  rather  for  thy  beauty  a  hasty 
burial  with  Lisardo.  My  perverted  feeliog  means  to  bury  you  both 
at  one  time  this  day.  He,  dead  to  the  world,  liveth  in  my  memory; 
thou,  alive  in  the  world's  eye,  art  dead  in  my  memory.  And  whilst 
I  am  preparing  for  thy  funeral,  that  thou  mayest  not  fly,  I  shall  shut 
this  door.  Stay  beside  him  that  thus  his  death  may  give  thee  lessons 
how  to  die." 
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A  splendid  scene  follovfs,  obvioasly  suggested  by  Borneo's  address 
in  Bandello  to  Teobald's  body. 

Ensebio  enters  the  room  and  converses  with  his  betrothed  in  the 
presence  of  her  brothers  blood-stained  corpse.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
reverse  of  Rome  j  and  Jaliet's  talk  on  their  weddiog  night,  yet,  in 
places,  recalls  echoes  of  Jaliet's  previous  conversation  with  her  norse. 

"  JtUia,  A  thousand  times  I  strive  to  speak  with  thee, 
Tyrant  Eusebio,  and  a  thousand  times 
My  soul  halts,  my  breath  stays,  my  tongue  grows  dumb, 
I  know  not,  yea,  I  know  not  how  I  can 
Speak  :  for,  at  onoe,  rage  mingled  with  pity, 
And  tender  mercies  that  are  cruelties 
Come  o'er  me.     Gladly  would  I  close  my  eyes 
To  guiltless  blood  which  loud  for  vengeance  calls, 
And  idle  pluck  the  daisy's  fateful  petals, 
*  He  loves  me,  loves  me  not.'    Yea  I  would  find 
Thine  excuse  in  the  tears  thou  shed'st :  in  truth. 
Wounds  and  our  eyes  are  mouths  which  never  lie. 
Whilst,  on  this  hand  my  love,  on  that^  the  wrath. 
The  hour  makes  seemly,  urge  me  on  at  once 
To  strike  thee  dead  and  die  in  thy  defence. 

Bethink  thee  what  the  World  will  say  of  me : 
Twill  mutter  that  I  aye  before  my  eyes 
If  not  my  wrong  have  him,  at  least,  who  wrought  it. 
Mayhap  oblivion  would  entomb  him,  yet 
The  very  sight  of  thee  clasped  in  these  arms 
Would  be  his  monument  to  mind  me  of  him. 
I  then,  I,  though  I  worship  thee,  will  change 
To  anger  Love's  disports,  and  pray  for  vengeance. 
How  would'st  thou  that  a  soul,  thus  buffeted 
By  passions  so  contrary,  still  should  live 
And,  hoping  for  thy  punishment,  yet  long 
Thou  may'st  escape.     It  must  suffice,  Eusebio, 
That  I  forgive  thee  now  because  I  loved  thee. 
But  think  not  thou  shalt  see  me  e'er  again. 
Or  speak  with  me  as  long  as  life  is  ours. 
This  window  looks  upon  the  garden.     See 
It  lends  thee  passage  :  thus  canst  thou  escape. 
Fly  from  the  danger.     If  my  father  come. 
Let  him  not  find  thee  here.     Leave  me,  Eusebio, 
And  see  that  thou  bethink  thee  not  of  me. 
This  day  thou  losest  me  because  thou  chosest 
To  lose  me.     Go  and  live  so  happily. 
That  thou  may'st  own  thy  happiness  freehold. 
Nor  pay  a  tribute  of  thy  weal  to  woe. 
Fori  will  make  a  cell  my  life's crampt  prison. 
If  not  my  tomb,  seeing  my  father  wills 
My  burial  .  .  . 

JEuaebio.  ....  When  Fame  cries. 

My  crime  and  doom  'twill  say  that '  This  man  dies, 
Because  he  loved  too  well,'  seeing  my  crime 
Is  only  that  I  love  thee.     Think  thou  not 
I  would  excuse  me  lest  that  thought  alone 
Should  seem  to  show  I  hoped  pardon.     I  would 
Only  that  thou  should'st  slay  me,  and  avenge  thee. 
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Take  then  this  dagger,  lady,  pierce  this  breast. 

It  wronged  thee.     Tear  a  soul  from  out  her  body 

That  worships  thee,  and  shed  the  blood  that's  thine. 

And,  if  thou  wilt  not  slay  me,  that  thy  sire 

May  take  his  vengeance,  I  will  say  this  chamber 

Is  now  my  refuge. 
J'tUia.       Hold,  let  the  last  word 

I  ere  shall  speak  thee  here  or  hereafter 

Be, '  Thou  must  do  my  bidding.' 
Euaebio,  I  consent. 

Julia.      Then  leave  me,  go  where  thou  may'st  ward  thy  life, 

Thou'rt  rich,  hast  servants  who  will  fight  for  thee. 
Euaebio,  'Twere  better  I  should  lose  life,  for  in  life 

I  ne'er  can  cease  to  worship  thee.     The  waUs, 

E'en  of  a  convent,  shall  not  keep  thee  safe 

From  him  who  loves  thee. 
Julia.  Look  thou  to  thyself. 

I  can  defend  me. 
Euaebio.  Shall  I  e'er  again. 

Behold  thee  ? 
Julia.  No. 

Euatbio.  I  may  not  hope  pardon  ? 

Julia,       Hope  not  pardon. 

Euatbio.                                      Then  thou  dost  hate  me  now  ? 
Julia.       I'll  strive  to  hate  thee. 
Euaebio.                                     Wilt  forget  me,  lady  ? 
Julia.       I  know  not. 
Euaebio.                          Shall  I  see  thee  ? 
Julia.                                                   Through  all  time. 
Euaebio.    But  that  past  love  ? 
Julia.  Yes,  but  that  reeking  blood 

They're  opening  the  door,  leave  me,  Eusebio. 
Euaebio.   I'll  leave  thee  to  obey  thee.     Ne'er  again 

Shall  I  then  see  thee  ? 
Julia.  Ne'er  again  shalt  see  me. 

[Exeunt.     Servanta  enter  and  remove  Lisardo'a  hody^^ 

Easebio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  appears  as  the 
captain  of  highwaymen  in  the  monntainons  conntiy  round  Sienna. 
He  has  been  banished  from  the  city  for  the  alleged  murder  of 
Lisardo,  and  his  property  has  been  confiscated.  He  is  determined, 
like  Tirso  de  Molina's  hero,  Paolo,  that  since  he  has  been  unjustly  and 
irretrievably  condemned,  he  will  at  least  deserve  his  doom  by  his 
wicked  life,  yet,  unlike  him,  he  has  not  lost  his  faith,  and  still 
retains  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Cross.  The  mental  attitude  of 
Eusebio  is  one  which  is  not  unintelligible  to  any  one  acquainted  witk 
fhe  habits  of  the  criminal  classes  in  Southern  Europe  at  the  present 
day.  The  present  writer  well  recollects  the  rhapsodies  of  devotion 
in  which  one  of  the  vilest  murderers  who  ever  disgraced  Madrid 
indulged  when  placed  "  in  chapel "  before  his  execution,  and  pious 
bandits  are  amongst  the  commonplaces  of  every  traveller  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  Meanwhile  Rioardo  and 
Celio,  Eusebio's  companions,  have  shot  at  and  apparently  wounded  a 
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prieat,  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  who  had  fled  from  his  see  to  foand  an 
order  of  hermits  in  the  Maremma.  His  life  was,  however,  saved  by 
a  book,  which  he  was  carrying  in  his  bosom,  which  arrested  the  shot* 
This  book  proved  to  be  The  Miracle  of  the  Cross,  In  astonishment 
Easebio  released  him,  and  in  gratitude  Bishop  Alberto  promises 
that  he  shall  not  die  without  confession.  Shortly  afcerwarda 
Easebio  learns  that  Cnrcio  has  raised  the  country  against  him,  and 
that  Julia  has  entered  a  convent  as  a  lay  sister.  Stung  to  madness 
he  exclaims : 

*'  I  will  storm  the  convent  that  guards  her :  no  fear  of  panishment 
can  deter  me,  for,  that  I  may  see  me  the  master  of  her  beauty, 
tyrant  Love  forces  me  to  deeds  of  violence,  to  break  the  cloister's  law 
and  to  violate  the  sanctuary,  for  now  I  am  beyond  all  hope.  Well,  if 
Love  had  not  driven  me  to  this,  I  should  have  done  it  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  committing  so  many  crimes  at  once." 

It  is  the  Holy  Ecstasy  of  Sin  which  seizes  upon  him,  the  descent 
of  an  Infernal  Paraclete,  but  the  necessary  compliment  of  a  reli- 
gious system  which  can  train  up  a  St,  Theresa  or  a  St.  Francis  of 

Assisi 

*'  Who,  in  his  thirst  for  martyrdom,  erst  preached 
Christ  and  his  followers  in  the  very  presence 
Of  the  proud  Soldan." 

Meanwhile  Curcio  is  guided  by  the  peasants  to  Susebio's  hiding- 
place,  and,  to  his  horror,  recognises  the  very  spot  where,  as  we  have 
already  heard,  he  had  attempted  the  murder  of  Bosmira. 

His  conscience  was  stirred  to  its  depths,  and,  in  a  long  soliloquy, 
he  relates  the  remainder  of  the  history,  which  has  already  been 
told. 

Eusebio,  however,  had  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  and  was  busied 
with  his  preparations  for  breaking  into  Julia's  convent. 

At  midnight  he,  with  Bicardo  and  Celio,  was  beneath  its  walls,  and 
the  scene  which  ensues  not  only  resembles  that  between  Mercutio 
and  Benvolio  before  Bomeo  enters  the  garden,  but  also  the  incidents 
connected  with  his  visit  to  Julia  on  his  bridal  night : 

''  [Enter  Bicardo,  Cello,  and  Eusebio  wUh  a  ladder,] 

Eicardo.  Creep  up  quickly  and  set  the  ladder  up  here. 

Eusebio.  I  shall  be  a  wingless  Icarus,  a  fireless  Phieton.  I  would  climb  to 
the  sun,  and  if  light  helps  me  I  shall  get  beyond  the  firmament.  Love 
teaches  one  to  be  a  tyrant.  When  I  am  up,  take  away  the  ladder  and 
wait  until  I  signal  to  you." 

Now  comes  a  touch  which  shows  how  carefully  the  old  Castilian 
authors  studied  their  Italian.  One  would  hardly  have  expected 
to  find  the  wall  of  fire  which  parted  Dante  from  his  Beatrice  on  & 
Madrid  stage. 
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"  Rieardo,  Why  do  you  wait  ? 

Xue^io,  Don't  you  see  a  burning  fire  threatens  me  ? 

Rieardo,  My  lord,  these  are  phantoms  bom  of  fear. 

Euaehio.  I  and  fear? 

Cdio.      Go  up. 

EtuMo.  Here  I  am  at  the  top ;  though  blinded  by  these  rays,  I  must  pass 
in  through  the  flames,  for  all  the  fires  of  hell  cannot  stay  my  steps. 
'  Fon  giii  omai,  pon  giii  ogni  temenza, 
Volgiti  'n  qua,  e  vieni  oltre  sicuro.' " 
(*'  Lay  now  aside,  lay  now  aside  all  fear, 
And  turn  thee  hither ;  come  beyond  secure.'' ) 

Eosebio  enters  the  convent  and  finds  his  lady  sleeping  in  her 

cell. 

^'  EueMo.  Through  all  the  convent,  heard  by  none,  I  made 
My  midnight  round,  led  by  my  guardian  star, 
But  though  I  visited  a  thousand  cells 
Of  nuns,  who  kept  ajar  their  narrow  doors, 
In  none  of  them  was  Julia.     Whither  hopes. 
Delusive  ever,  would  ye  lead  me  thus  ? 
How  awful  is  this  place !     How  deathly  still. 
What  depths  of  darkness  hiding  woes  to  come. 
See,  here's  a  light !     It  is  a  cell  it  lightens, 
And  in  it  Julia.     What  doth  stay  my  hand  ? 

\Dra'W8  hack  a  cwrtain.    Jvlia  iafowkd  sleeping. 

Thus  little  then  my  heart  can  speed  my  courage. 

That  now  I  falter  when  I  fain  would  speak  ? 

What  is  it  I  can  hope  for  ?    What  await  ? 

So  shifting  is  the  current  of  my  miod 

That  if  I  steel  my  courage  to  rashness, 

My  very  courage  maketh  me  a  craven. 

The  very  meanness  of  her  humble  garb 

Doth  but  enhance  her  beauty,  for  in  woman 

Her  greatest  beauty  is  her  fair  repute. 

Her  strange,  strange  beauty  which  my  sluggish  love 

Hath  made  his  quarry,  works  on  me  the  more 

That  at  one  time  two  thoughts  cry  on  my  love. 

The  loveliness  I  crave,  the  fair  repute 

I  worship — Julia ! " 

It  is  strange,  perhaps,  to  see  the  language  which  Bandello  puts 
into  Juliet's  month  about  Bomeo,  placed  by  Calderon  in  that  of 
Borneo  about  Juliet,  but  the  strength  necessary  for  his  purpose  could 
never  have  been  obtained  unless  Julia  bad  been  endowed  with  mascu- 
line and  Eusebio  with  feminine  traits.  His  imagination  was  not  power- 
ful enough,  perhaps,  to  enable  him  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  conceive 
with  truth  a  state  of  society  beyond  his  own  experience ;  consequently 
strong  contrasts  instead  of  delicate  graduations  of  light  and  shade, 
were  indispensable  to  bis  earlier  plots.  This  was,  as  has  been  said, 
probably  why  Jalia  was  made  to  take  the  veil,  though  he  may  have  also 
felt  it  impossible  to  work  up  the  character  of  Friar  Lawrence  on  the 
original  lines  without  giving  o£Eence  to  the  Inquisition.      All  inves- 
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tigaiioiiB  connected  with  medicine  and  simples  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  either  the  Jews  or  of  the  Moriscoes,  who  but  nine  years  before  had 
been  expelled  from  Spain,  for  oentaries,  and  a  great  ^'  distiller  "  of 
pore  Spanish  descent  might  easily  have  incurred  a  charge  of  magic, 
of  which  in  those  days  even  naturalists  were  liable  to  be  suspected, 
as  Greener  in  Lucerne  had  found  to  his  cost.  Friar  Lawrence,  then, 
had  to  be  toned  down  into  the  comparatively  colourless  Alberto, 
whilst  Julia  and  Easebio  had  to  be  comparatively  heightened. 
Julia  starts  up  and  replies : 

'*  Who  hath  called  my  name  ? 

But,  Heavens !     What  is  that  I  see  ?     Art  thou 

The  shadow  of  my  wish  or  my  thought's  shadow  ? 
EuaMo.   Can  then  the  sight  of  me  affright  thee  thus  ? 
JuUa.      Who  is  there  but  would  seek  to  fly  from  thee  ? 
EusMo,   Stay  !  Julia,  stay ! 
JuUa.  What  wilt  thou  here,  feigned  form, 

Sprung  from  th*  idea  aye  coursing  through  my  brain. 

Feigned  form  apparent  to  the  sight  alone  ? 

Art  thou  sent  to  torment  me,  voice  that  voicest 

Imagination  ?     Thou,  Illusion's  portrait, 

Embodied  Fancy  ?     Phantom  midnight-born  ? 
Euiebio,  Julia,  give  ear.     I  am,  I  am,  Eusebio, 

Who  kneels  in  flesh  and  blood  before  thy  feet, 

For,  were  I  Thought,  I  had  been  ever  with  thee. 
Jvlia,      I  undeceive  me  as  I  hear  thy  words, 

And  do  bethink  me  my  wronged  modesty 

Would  rather  have  thee  feigned  than  real,  Eusebio. 

Here  where  I  die  weeping  and  live  in  pain. 

What  wilt  thou  ?     I  am  trembling !     What  dost  seek  ? 

I  die !     What  is  thine  end  ?     I  dread  to  hear  thee. 

What  is  thy  piurpose  ?     I  suspect,  forsooth 

How  cam'st  thou  hither  ? 
EuMhio,  Love  is  all  extremes. 

Both  my  pain  and  thy  harshness  must  this  day 

Win  over  me  a  triumph.     Till  I  here 

Beheld  thee,  I  suffered  with  hope  assured ; 

But,  when  I  saw  thy  loveliness  was  lost, 

I  trampled  under  foot  the  cloister's  law. 

And  reverence  which  befits  the  sanctuary. 

Of  what  is  done,  or  rather  of  the  wrong  done, 

We  two  must  bear  the  blame,  for  in  me  meet 

The  two  extremes,  Necessity,  Free  Will. 

My  claim,  in  truths  cannot  displease  high  Heaven, 

For  ere  thou  took'st  this  pledge,  wast  secret  wed, 

Nor  can  one  mouth  frame  vows  as  wife  and  nun. 
Jidia   The  amorous  tie  which  joined  two  wills  in  one 

So  happily,  and,  as  it«  destined  end. 

Made  me  call  thee  '  Loved  spouse,'  this  I  deny  not' 

And  that  this  all  befell,  as  thou  hast  told  it. 

That  I  confess.     But  since,  within  these  walls, 

By  a  nun's  vows  I  gave  my  hand  and  word 

To  Christ  to  be  His  Bride,  now  I  am  His. 

Would'st  thou  then  share  me  with  Him,  thou,  Eusebio  ? 

Leave  me  thou  dread,  thou  terror  of  a  world 
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Thou  fiU'st  with  murdered  men,  with  ravaged  homes, 

Leave  me,  Eusebio !  and  no  longer  look  ' 

For  fruit  from  thy  mad  love.     Twill  make  thee  shudder ! 

Bethink  thee,  I  am  here  in  sanctuary. 
JHusebio.  The  more  thou  would'st  defend  thee,  the  more  grows 

My  appetite.    Thou  see'st  IVe  scaled  the  walls 

That  guard  thy  convent :  thou  see'st  I  have  seen  thee. 

It  is  not  Love  that  lives  in  me.     The  cause 

Was  one  more  hidden.     Do  thy  will  or  I 

Will  tell  the  world  that  thou  thyself  hast  called  me 

And  made  me  inmate  of  thy  cell  for  days. 

But  since  my  sorrows  drive  me  to  despair 

1*11  cry  aloud.     Know  nuns !     I'll  call 

J'tdia,  Be  silent, 

Eusebio  !     Hark !     Alas,  I  hear  steps  coming. 

Some  one  is  walking  through  the  choir !     Qood  God  ! 

I  know  not  what  to  do.     Quick,  shut  this  cell, 

Stay  there,  for  one  fear  tramples  down  his  fellow. 
Eusebio  \yDiUiin\  How  mighty  is  my  love  ! 
Julia  \ynthin\  How  harsh  my  star  ?  " 

The  shadow  of  fate  is  over  Shakespeare  and  Calderon  alike,  but 
how  unlike  its  e£fecta.  As  little  do  the  cypress  shaded  gardens  of 
Verona  ringing  with  the  song  of  the  early  lark  resemble  the  lamplit 
corridors  of  J  alia's  convent,  ever  echoing  '^  Misereres/'  as  does  the 
grimness  of  the  etiquette  and  Inqnisition-ridden  Spain  of  Velasquez, 
vainly  trying  to  drape  itself  in  a  forced  gaiety,  recall  the  courtiers 
and  ladies  of  the  '^  Merry  England "  of  Shakespeare,  of  that  land 
jast  bursting  into  a  new  life,  whilst  over  Spain  hang  the  blackness 
of  the  coming  death. 

The  next  scene  between  Ricardo  and  Calio  hap^  however,  not  a 
little  of  the  same  spirit  which  created  Dogberry  and  Hamlet's  grave- 
digger. 

'^  Ricardo,  It*s  struck  three  already.     What  a  long  time  he  is. 

Celio.  When  darkness  is  bliss,  Ricardo,  'tis  folly  to  wish  for  light.     I'll 

bet  he  thinks  the  sun  never  rose  so  early  before,  and  that  he  has  hasted 

to  come  forth. 
Ricardo,  The  watcher  always  thinks  dawn  breaks  too  late ;  the  lover  that 

it  comes  too  soon. 
Celio.  Don't  think  the  sun  he  is  watching  for  is  the  one  we  see  in  the  east, 
Ricardo.  He's  been  there  two  hours  already. 
Celio.  I  don't  think  Eusebio  would  tell  you  so. 
Ricardo.    You're  right :  for  i'  faith,  whilst  he  is  loving,  you  are  longing." 

Bat  Eusebio  was  not  loving.  He  had  seen  the  mysterious  cross 
on  the  neck  of  his  beloved,  and  his  awe  for  the  sacred  sign  had 
chased  him  from  her  arms  though  nnposseased,  and  tamed  his  longing 
into  loathing.  Together  they  hurry  into  the  gangway  on  the  convent 
wall,  and  the  woman,  failing  to  understand  Easebio's  sadden  trans- 
formation, which  he  is  too  dumbfonnded  to  explain  intelligibly, 
pleads  in  vain  for  his  permission  to  fly  her  convent  with  him.  For 
all   response  he  harries  down  the  ladder,  slips  and  fallsi  and  is 


I 
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carried  o£f  half  Benfleless  by  Ricardo.  Jalia  lingers  awhile,  deterred 
alike  by  her  reverence  for  herself  and  for  her  Maker.  Then  love 
oonqners ;  she,  too,  harries  down  the  ladder,  and  away  into  the 
night,  bat  soon,  awestmck,  seeks  to  go  back.  Meanwhile  Bicardo  has 
removed  the  ladder,  and  she  finds  all  hope  of  returning  lost  for  ever. 
It  is  the  sop  of  Jndas ;  her  brain,  already  shaken  by  her  lover's 
unexplained  betrayal,  gives  way  under  the  blow.  The  de^il  enters 
into  her,  and,  with  a  cry  like  that  of  the  demoniac  in  the  Gospels, 
she  yields  herself  to  her  new  lord,  and  swears  to  become  the  worst 
amongst  the  worst. 

The  convents  of  the  day  teemed  with  cases  of  demoniacal 
possession,  and  it  was  often  the  merest  chance  which  determined 
whether  a  conventaal  seer  of  visions  was  to  figure  as  a  canonised 
saint  like  the  blessed  Marie  Alaooqne,  or  whether  her  transports 
were  to  lead  her  to  end  her  days  in  some  Auto  de  F6  at  Seville  or 
Madrid.  St.  Theresa  of  Avila,  like  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  had 
learnt  by  personal  experience  what  it  meant  to  fall  under  the 
suspicions  of  the  Holy  Office,  whilst  the  saintly  prophetess  of 
Lisbon,  who  had  received  the  stigmata  on  every  Friday  for  years, 
and  who  had  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  induce  Philip  II.  to 
continue  his  preparations  for  the  Armada  after  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  had  eventually  perished  in  its  dungeons, 
after  being  proved  guilty  of  the  grossest  fraud. 

Inspiration,  as  the  Inquisitors  knew  from  experience,  might  come 
from  Hell  beneath  as  well  as  from  Heaven  above.  Even  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Portuguese  convents  contained  inmates  like 
Sor  Isabel  do  Menino  Jesus  or  the  venerable  Mother  Bosa  Maria 
Serio  de  Santo  Antonio,  who^  had  they  yielded  to  the  hordes  of  devils 
by  whom  they  imagined  themselves  assailed,  might  easily  have 
turned  into  Julias,  who  pass  in  a  moment  from 

"  I  will  return 
Into  my  convent,  and  there  for  my  sin 
Gain  pardon,  for  God's  mercy  is  so  great, 
This  I  believe,  that  all  the  lights  in  heaven, 
All  the  sea-sands  and  motes  that  dance  i'  th'  air, 
Summed  up  together  make  a  sum  as  naught 
Beside  the  sins  God  knoweth  yet  forgives  " 

into  pitiless  viragos,  when,  driven  to  bay,  they  find  themselves 
exposed  to  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  Church,  both  as  escaped 
nuns  and  as  women  who  had  perjured  themselves  by  taking  conven- 
tual vows,  although  betrothed. 

The  third  act,  written  almost  wholly  under  the  infinence  of  Tirso 
de  Molina,  with  touches  drawn  from  Lope  de  Vega  and  Bandello, 
represents  the  triumph  of  the  '^  point  of  honour/'  and  of  religions 
faith  by  which   Calderon  has  sought   to  replace  the  mere  pathos 
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which,  in  bis  predecessors,  marks  the  death-scenes  of  Romeo  and 
Jnliet,  whilst  he  gives  a  reconciliation  between  man  and  Heaven, 
instead  of  that  reconciliation  between  men,  which  sprang  into  life 
beside  the  corpses  of  the  hapless  lovers. 

Easebio  is  discovered  meditating  in  the  mountains  on  the  canse 
which  had  robbed  him  of  Jnlia,  and  recognises  that  their  common 
possession  of  one  birthmark  most  be  the  outward  sign  of  some 
hidden  mystery  known  only  to  God.  His  followers  enter  dragging 
in  a  captive  with  muffled  face,  who  refuses  to  disclose  his  name  or 
rank.  It  is  Julia,  who,  after  committing  a  series  of  murders  to 
escape  detection  on  her  flight,  has  robbed  a  huntsman  of  his  dress 
and  taken  it  for  her  disguise.  Left  alone  with  Eusebio  she  imme- 
diately challenges  him  to  single  combat,  when  he  replies : 

''I  fight  rather  to  defend  myself  than  to  hurt  you,  for  your  life  is 
now  of  consequence  to  me,  seeing  that  if  I  kill  you  in  this  fray,  I  know 
not  the  reason,  and,  if  you  kill  me,  'tis  the  same.  Discover  yourself, 
then,  if  you  please. 

Julia,  Well  hast  thou  reasoned,  for  honour  is  only  avenged  when  punish- 
ment overtakes  the  ofiender,  otherwise  the  wrong  remains  unsatisfied. 
\Unmuffle8  herself.]     Now  thou  hast  seen  me. 

Etuebio.  Yes,  and  the  sight  of  thee  has  increased  my  confusion  .  •  Thou, 
Julia,  in  this  mountain  !  Thou  in  this  profane  garb,  twice  over  violent 
against  thyself  ?  How  hast  thou  come  hither  alone  ?  What  qieai^etb 
this?" 

Julia  replies  by  vaunting  the  murders,  which  she  has  committed 
to  save  herself  from  discovery,  in  a  speech  which  the  Spanish  critics 
l&nd  inconsistent  and  improbable,  but  which  we  think  we  have  shown 
to  be  perfectly  in  accordance  with  nature. 

It  is  modelled  on  a  tirade  in  Tirso  de  Molina's  play  which  was 
destined  in  later  times  to  be  copied  as  the  catalogue  of  the  amorous 
jsuccesses  both  of  Don  Juan  and  of  Count  Almaviva,  but  Julia  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  when  love  alone  can  sate  over-excited 
{)assions. 

Just  as  she  has  finished  her  tale,  the  highwaymen  rush  in  and 
announce  that  Curcio  is  about  to  attack  them.  Julia  flies,  but 
Eneebio  stands  firm  and  is  assailed  by  Curcio  himself,  who  has  far 
outstripped  his  followers. 

*^EuuUo.  This  time  Heaven  has  not  been  wrath  with  me,  Curcio,  in 
granting  me  this  meeting,  for  if  your  heart  has  come  wronged,  it 
will  go  home  punished  and  wronged.  Though  I  know  not  why  you 
have  inspired  me  with  an  awe  which  made  me  fear  yoiur  anger  more 
than  yoiur  steel,  and  though  your  stout  onslaughts  could  still  affiight 
me,  I  only  fear  when  I  gaze  on  your  white  hairs,  which  turn  me  craven. 

Curcio,  Eusebio,  I  confess  that  you  have  in  great  part  tempered  the  anger 
with  which  I  gaze  on  you  as  one  whom  you  have  wronged,  but  I  do  not 
wish  that  you  should  think  that  my  white  hairs  alone  make  you  tremble, 
when  my  courage  can  do  so.    To  your  sword,  again,  for  a  star  or  some 
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other  sign  is  not  enough  to  snatch  from  me  the  vengeance  which  is 

within  my  reach.     To  your  sword,  I  say. 
BuBelno,  I  and  fear  ?     You  have  in  your  presumptuous  folly  deemed  respect 

fear,  although,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  victory  I  crave  is,  that  I  may 

kneel  at  your  feet,  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  I  lay  at  them  the  sword 

which  has  been  the  terror  of  so  many  a  foe. 
Cureio.  Eusebio,  think  not  I  wish  to  Ull  you  by  unfair  means.     Here  is- 

my  sword.     (Thus  I  lay  aside  the  chance  of  slaying  him.)    Come  and 

wrestle." 

Gnrcio's  followera  msh  in  and  urge  him  to  strike  Eusebio  dead. 

**  Curcio,  Look,  listen  !  (what  ill  luck  !)  How  much  better  it  would  be  that 
he  should  be  led  prisoner  to  Sienna.  Surrender  yourself,  Eusebio ;  for 
I  promise  and  swear  as  a  noble  to  stand  by  you  and  be  your  advocate,, 
although  I  am  a  party  in  the  cause. 

JEusebio,  I  would  surrender  myself  to  Curcio,  as  CHirdo,  but  I  cannot^ 
as  to  my  judge ;  for  that  is  respect,  and  this  is  fear. 

Octavio.  Deeith  to  Eusebio. 

Curcio,  Bethink  yourselves  .  .  . 

Octavio,  Well,  then,  you  would  defend  him  ?  Are  you  turned  traitor  to 
your  fatherland. 

Curcio,  I  a  traitor  ?  Since  they  insult  me  thus,  forgive  me,  Eusebio,  for  I 
must  be  the  first  to  bring  you  to  a  misenible  end. 

Eu9ehio,  Leave  me,  my  Lord,  that  the  sight  of  you  may  not  confuse 
me,  and  that,  seeing  you,  I  may  not  think  your  people  have  you  as  their 
shield.  [Exeunt  omnea^fyhting  unth  him.** 

Carcio's  altitude  is  in  the  tme  spirit  of  Spanish  chivalry — that  of 
the  Cid  exiled  from  his  country  as  a  traitor,  who  lays  the  crown  of 
Valencia  at  the  feet  of  a  master  who  has  reviled  him  ^'  more  than 
all,"  rather  than  tiiat  of  a  cool-headed  Italian  or  English  statesman, 
of  a  Farinata  degli  Uberti  or  of  a  Sir  Francis  Walsiogham.  Burleigh 
would  never  have  hesitated  to  incur  the  reproach  of  treason  if  he 
could  gain  a  point  by  sparing  a  traitor,  and  thus  Lord  Capnlet  is 
hardly  a  Curcio. 

But  Curcio  feels  something  akin  to  himself  in  Eusebio,  and  criep, 
as  he  gazes  on  him  being  forced  back  over  a  precipice  : 

''  I  must  fly  to  him  ;  for  that  cold  blood,  which  is  calling  me  with  its  faint 
voice,  has  something  of  mine,  for  blood,  which  was  not  my  own,  would 
neither  call  me  nor  should  I  hear  it.  [Exit,*' 

Meanwhile  Eusebio,  bleeding  with  many  wounds,  is  in  fall  flight* 
Suddenly  he  sees  a  cross  before  him,  and,  heedless  of  his  pursuers, 
stops  to  adore  it,  though  the  delay  may  cost  him  his  life.  Hi» 
magnificent  address  to  the  cross  is  probably  the  finest  passage  in 
the  play  : 

"  Once  more  this  vengeful  horde  doth  press  me  hard. 

Since  life  must  leave  me,  T  must  slay  or  die. 

Though  'twill  be  better  that  I  should  speed  hence 

Thither  where  I  may  Heaven's  pardon  crave. 

But  lo  !  the  Cross  doth  stay  my  flying  feet. 
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Yet,  though  man  give  me  one  brief  pang  of  death 

The  Cross  will  give  me  life  which  aye  sbsill  last. 

Tree,  which  the  Heavens  had  willed  to  yield  the  fruit 

Of  Life  as  healing  balm  for  man's  first  greed, 

Flower  of  the  newly  opened  Paradise, 

Rainbow  whose  light  above  the  deluge  drear 

Peace  and  forgiveness  published  to  the  world, 

Thou  beaute9u$<  sprout,  thou  vine  with  clusters  laden. 

Our  David's  harp,  our  second  Moses'  table, 

I  am  a  sinner,  and,  as  justice,  I 

Demand  thy  favour,  since  upon  thee  God 

Suffered  only  for  sinnera.     'Tis  to  me 

Thou  ow'st  thy  glory,  since  for  me  alone 

God  had  died,  had  the  world  been  bare  of  men 

Save  me  alone.     Mine  art  thou,  then,  O  cross, 

For  God  had  not  died  on  thee,  had  I  been 

Aught  but  a  sinner.    Thou  know'st  nature  planted 

Such  kindly  rev'rence  toward  thee  in  my  breast 

Which  ever  prayed  to  thee  with  glowing  faith. 

That  thou  wilt  not  permit  me,  Holy  Cross, 

To  die  unshriven — nor  am  I  the  first 

Who  on  thy  breast  confessed  him  thief  to  God. 

Thus  seeing  we  are  two — this  I  deny  not — 

Me  too  that  saving  work,  erst  wrought  on  thee. 

Can  fail  not.     In  these  arms  I  once,  Lisardo, 

Had  slain  thee  in  requital  of  my  griefs, 

Yet  place  I  gave  thee  for  to  shrive  thyself. 

Ere  one  brief  moment  loosed  the  bands  of  life. 

Bethink  thee,  too,  my  soul,  of  that  old  man 

Though  now  with  God.     Of  both  I  hope  the  pity. 

See  how  I  die,  Lisardo !     Hear,  I  call 

Thee  to  me,  Albert !  Albert !  " 

Bat  Carcio  enters  and  Easebio'd  death-scene  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Borneo.  To  the  Italian  of  the  Borgian  days,  death  was 
bnt  the  gate  to  the  grave,  or,  at  best,  rest  from  strife ;  to  the 
Spaniard  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  death-bed,  blessed  by  the 
Church,  was  Che  entrance  to  the  light  and  activity  of  Eternal  Life. 
Sach  was,  at  least,  one  gain  which  the  Catholic  Reformation  had 
brought  to  Southern  Europe. 

"  Curcio,  He's  somewhere  hereabouts. 

Eitsebio,  If  you  have  come  to  kill  me,  you  do  a  brave  deed,  forsooth,  in 

taking  from  me  a  life  on  which  I  have  lost  my  hold. 
Cureio,  Is  there  any  bronze  so  hard  that  this  bloodshed  would  not  soften  it  ? 

Eusebio,  yield  your  sword. 
Eua^bio.  To  whom  ? 
Curcio,  To  Curcio. 
Eusebio.  Take  it  [Gives  it  him],  and  I,  too,  ask  thy  pardon  at  thy  feet  for  that 

past  wrong.     I  can  speak  no  more,  for  a  wound  is  taking  away  my  breath 

and  covering  my  soul  with  awe  and  dre.id. 
Curcio.  I  am  overwhelmed  !     Can  a?  y  human  aid  avail  you  ? 
Eusebio,  Methinks  the  best  me  Heine  lor  the  soul  is  GodV. 
Cureio.  Where  is  the  wound  ? 
Eusdno,  In  my  breast. 
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Cwrcio,  Let  me  pot  mj  hand  on  it  to  see  how  your  hemit  bettts.  (Woe  is 
me :)  Bat  what  beaadfnl  uid  God-sent  sign  is  this  ?  For  m^  whole 
soul  was  stirred  when  I  reoogni^ed  it. 

Eumsbio.  It  is  the  arms  which  this  croas  granted  me.  I  was  bom  at  its 
foot.  Of  mj  birth  I  know  no  more.  My  father,  whom  I  cannot  name, 
denied  me  eren  a  cradle,  for  no  doabt  he  foresaw  that  I  was  to  be  so 
widted.     Here  1  was  bom. 

Curcio.  Here,  too,  I  balance  mv  grief  and  m v  content ;  my  snrow  and  mj 
joj;  aHke  sent  by  a  destiny  mthless  yet  kind.  Woe  art  thoo,  my 
son !  I  feel  pain  and  joy  in  seeing  thee.  Thoa  art  my  son,  Eaa^o, 
as  I  see  by  these  many  concordant  tokens,  so  that  I  haye  now  a  right  to 
grieve  and  to  weep  thy  death.  I  gather  frc»n  thy  words  what  my  soul 
diirined.  Thy  nn^her  abandoned  thee  here  on  the  spot  where  I  haye 
found  thee ;  where  I  committed  my  sin,  Hearen  has  punished  me.  The 
very  jdace  itself  calls  bac^  my  sin  to  my  mind.  Bat  what  greater  token 
can  there  be  than  this  cross  whi^  matches  that  miiidi  Jnlia  bears. 
Twas  not  without  scone  mystenous  cause  that  Heaven  gave  you  it,  to 
show  you  both  as  miracles  to  the  worid. 

Eumino.  I  cannot  speak ;  father,  good-bye.  The  blade  death-veil  already 
covers  me,  and  death,  hastening  on,  denies  me  a  voice  to  answer  thee, 
life  to  know  thee,  and  a  soul  to  obey  thee.  E'en  now  the  shrewdest 
stroke  is  falling !     Ken  now  the  last  struggle  is  come.     Alberto ! 

Curcio.  Strange  I  should  weep  in  his  death,  him  whom  I  hated  in  life ! 

Eusebio.  Come,  Alberto ! 

Curcio,  What  a  dreadful  struggle  !     Wliat  an  unjust  war ! 

Etuebio,  Alberto!  Alberto!  [Dies,] 

Curcio,  Now  hath  he  yielded  up  lus  breath  at  death's  stroke.  May  my 
white  hairs  pay  for  my  grief,  [ffe  tears  his  Aotr.]  "' 

Bat  Curcio  has  not  yet  drained  the  cap  of  sorrow  to  the  leep,  nor 
has  Heaven  deserted  Easebio ;  Divine  Mercy  will  not  suffer  him  to 
die  *'  anhooseled,  disappointed,  unaneled." 

Curcio  has  but  just  learnt  of  the  flight  of  Julia  from  her  convent 
when  his  followers  rush  in  with  the  news  that  the  highwaymen  are 
retoming  to  the  attack  "  led  on  by  the  devil  of  a  man,  who  hides 
his  face  and  name  even  from  them."  In  vain  he  proposes  to  give 
Easebio  Christian  burial.  His  followers  remind  him  that  he  died 
under  the  Church's  ban,  and,  whilst  the  father  rushes  away  weeping, 
throw  the  corpse  into  a  thicket  and  cover  it  with  boughs.  But  soon 
Alberto  enters  and  a  wonderful  miracle  is  wrought.  A  faint  voice 
calls  him ;  it  is  Eusebio  who  has  risen  from  the  grave  and  asks  for 
absolution.     Alberto  uncovers  him. 

^^  Alberto,  Now  thou  art  uncovered.  Tell  me,  in  God's  name  what  wilt 
thou. 

Eusebio,  My  faith  in  Him  called  thee,  Alberto,  that  before  I  die,  thou 
mighteet  hear  my  confession.  Some  little  space  already  I  had  been 
dead,  and  my  corpse  was  loosed  from  my  spirit,  yet  though  the  stroke  of 
death  had  deprived  it  of  the  usage  of  its  limbs,  it  had  not  parted  soul 
and  body.  [i?i«M.]  Come  where  I  may  confess  my  sins  Alberto,  which 
are  more  countless  than  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the  motes  in  the 
sunbeams,  so  powerful  with  Heaven  is  a  devotion  to  the  Cross. 

Alberto,  Well,  I  give  thee  all  the  penances  I  have  done  until  this  day,  that* 
they  may  serve  as  some  satisfaction  for  thy  sin.'' 
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They  go  on  one  side,  when  Julia  rushes  Id,  etill  in  her  man's 
dresSi  at  the  head  of  the  bandits  to  attack  Carcio.  All  of  a  sodden 
she  is  interrnpted  by  Oil,  the  comic  peasant  of  the  piece. 

'*  CrU.  There  are  people  all  round  about.  Let  all  know  from  my  voice  the 
most  wondrous  accident  the  world  e*er  saw.  Eusebio  came  forth  out  of 
his  grave,  calling  aloud  for  a  priest.  But  why  should  I  tell  you  what 
you  can  all  see  for  yourselves  ?  Look  with  what  devotion  he  is  on  his 
knees. 

Curcio.  It  is  my  son  !     Great  Qod  !     What  wonders  are  these  ? 

Julia,  Who  ever  saw  a  greater  miracle  ? 

Curcio.  Just  as  the  holy  old  man  pronounced  the  form  of  absolution,  he 
fell  dead  a  second  time  at  his  feet, 

[Enter  Alberto.] 

Alberto.  Amidst  all  God's  mighty  acts,  let  the  world  know  this  crowning 
miracle,  and  my  voice  shall  extoll  it.  After  Eusebio  had  died,  Heaven 
replaced  his  spirit  in  his  body  until  he  had  confessed  himself;  for 
such  power  with  God  hath  a  devotion  to  the  Cross. 

Curcio.  Alas !  Son  of  my  soul !  He  who  deserved  such  happiness  in  his 
tragic  death  was  not  unfortunate,  no,  a  thousand  times  no.  Would  that 
Julia  may  have  thus  learnt  to  know  her  crimes. 

Jviia.  God  help  me  !  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  What  miracle  is  this  ?  I 
sought  Eusebio's  love  and  am  Eusebio's  sister.  Let,  then,  Curcio,  my 
father,  know,  let  the  world  know,  and  let  all  here  this  day  know  my  great 
sins.  I  myself,  dumbfounded  at  these  horrors,  will  cry  aloud.  Let  all 
alive  this  day  know  that  I  am  Julia,  the  worst  amongst  the  worst.  But 
just  as  my  sin  has  been  till  now  notorious,  so,  henceforth,  shall  my 
repentance  be,  whilst  I  humbly  crave  forgiveness  from  the  world  for 
my  ill  example  and  for  my  ill  life  from  God. 

Curcio.  O  marvel  of  wickedness !  With  my  own  hands  will  I  kill  thee, 
that  thy  life  and  death  may  be  alike  terrible. 

Julia.  Help  me.  Cross  of  God,  for  I  give  thee  my  word  to  go  back  to  my 
convent  and  do  penance  for  my  sin. 

\  Curcio  18  in  the  act  of  striking  her,  when  she  throws  her  arms  round 
the  cross  which  stands  on  Eusebio* s  grave,  and  flies  up  with  it  in 
the  air. 

Alberto.  What  a  mighty  miracle  ! 

All.  And  thus  its  author  happily  ends  with  this  wondrous  finale  this  tale 
of  devotion  to  the  Cross. 

[Curtain  falls.]  " 

Sach  are  the  transformations  which  the  tale  of  Borneo  and 
Juliet  undergoes  when  it  is  treated  by  a  sceptic  of  the  Italian 
Benaiasance,  by  the  poet  who  is  the  last  echo  of  the  dying 
religion  of  the  England  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  the  great 
singer  of  the  Catholic  Reformation  in  Spain.  Strange  contrasts 
which  place  side  by  side  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  the  spirit  of 
St.  Bernard,  tempered  by  the  gentler  devotion  of  a  Orosseteete  or, 
of  a  Colet.  Yet  the  religion  of  Calderon  and  his  contemporaries, 
snoh  as  Palafox,  Bishop  of  Osma,  San  Lais  of  Granada,  and  Sor 
Maria  de  Agreda,  was,  after  all,  nearer  of  kin  to  the  English 
popular  religion  of  to-day  than  it  was  to  the  religion  of  Shakespeare, 
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for  Unoogh  very  defioos  cbannek  their  writings,  of  whidh  Devaiion 
to  the  Cross  is  no  nnfftyonnble  sample,  came  throogh  Ken  and 
Law  to  exercise  no  small  influence  on  the  founders  of  Igngliala 
Methodism.  Even  the  grim  spirit  of  the  Inquisitor  is  more  congenial 
to  the  heart  of  the  religious  Englishman  of  to-day  than  is  the  airy 
scepticism  of  the  Italian  Benaiesance,  and  Cromwell  himself,  had 
he  known  him,  would  have  found  much  to  admire  in  the  unswerving 
faith  which  saved  Ensebio  from  amongst  the  lost. 

Hubert  Beadb. 
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RENT:   ITS  ABUSE  AND  USE. 


Street. 


To  be  Let,  a  newlj  erected  Building  of  seven  floors,  in 
Street,  and  containing  a  floor  space  of  5450  feet ; 


rent,  £680,  on  lease,  or  will  be  let  separately,  as  follows  : 
Ground  Floor  and  Basement      .  2052  feet  sup. ,  Rent,  £410 
First  Floor         ....    761        „  „        180 

Second  Floor     .        .        .        .761        „  „        140 

Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Floors  1876       „  „        180 

{Advt,  in  Daily  Paper), 

During  last  antamn  the  Daily  Chronide  paUiahed  a  significant  oor- 
respondenoe  entitled  ''Are  Tradesmen  Dishonest?''  The  whole 
tenoor  of  the  discussion  pointed  to  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  they  are.  It  is  submitted  that  the  advertisement  quoted  above 
is  their  justification  and  their  charter.  A  dishonest  landlord  makes 
a  dishonest  tenant ;  and  the  public  pays.  Nothing  else  is  possible 
— as  things  are. 

There  is  nothing  exceptional  about  it,  and  this  is  merely  a  typical 
instance.  Taking  the  ground  floor  and  basement,  we  see  that  for 
what  is  no  doubt  a  mere  ordinary  shop  the  rent  is  £^\0^  while  the 
whole  building,  as  set  out  above,  is  rented  at  £910  per  annum.  No 
one,  of  course,  would  pretend  that  this  sum  represents  only  the 
legitimate  interest  on  capital  invested  in  erecting  the  building,  and 
it  can  only  be  described  as  the  development  of  the  game  of  grab, 
founded  on  a  vicious  system  of  land  tenure,  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  which  were  perhaps  inevitable.  While,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  go  back  upon  the  past,  it  is  proper  to  try  to  profit  by 
experience,  and  in  considering  the  consequences  to  ask  if  the  time 
has  not  arrived  when  we  may  endeavour  to  shape  the  future 
differently. 

The  monopoly  of  land  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  rent  is  the  tribute 
levied  on  the  whole  community  by  the  landlord  for  his  own  private 
gain.  Be  it  considered,  too,  that  the  standard  of  price  of  com- 
modities is  largely  fixed  by  the  highest  rent  exacted  for  land  in 
the  parts  most  favourable  to  business,  and  that*  this  standard  is 
approximately  maintained  throughout  the  country,  notwithstanding 
that  the  value  of  land  varies  immensely  in  different  localities. 

We  have  said  that  the  advertisement  quoted  is  but  a  small  example 
bf  insignificant  premises,  but  we  remember  to  have  read  in  a  recent 
annual  report  of  the  great  trading  concern  known  as  Spiers  and 
Pond,  that  a   reason   for   the   declining   dividend   was  the   ever 
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enhanced  rent  demanded  for  their  bnainess  premises.  Now  be  it 
observed  that  the  premises,  the  land*  occapied,  remains  the  same,  and 
the  landlord  expends  not  a  penny  more  on  behalf  of  the  tenant. 
He  does  nothing.  Any  improvement  has  to  be  efifected  by  the 
tenant  at  his  own  cost,  and  the  landlord  merely  levies  increased 
tribute,  becaase  increasing  competition,  consequent  on  increasing 
population,  enables  him  to  exact  it.  So  this  new  tribute  is  levied 
on  every  customer  and  every  shareholder,  for  nothing,  and  without 
the  slightest  justification.  Then  more  recently  there  was  the 
example  of  the  West-end  tradesman^  who  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  was  required  to  pay  an  additional  rent  of  £335  (making  his 
total  rent  up  to  £5,200),  to  pay  a  premium  of  £50,000,  and  to  expend 
no  less  than  £50,000  in  erecting  new  premises,  at  the  demand  of 
his  landlord.  In  order  to  comply  with  these  exorbitant  demands,  he 
converted  his  concern  into  a  limited  company  with  a  huge  capital, 
and  thereby  put  the  burden  upon  the  general  public,  who  became 
shareholders,  and  the  tribute  was  thus  levied  upon  them,  and  upon 
all  who  purchased  from  the  new  company.  These  demands  are  the 
universal  practice  of  landlords,  and  they  are  the  expedient  by  which 
to  suck  the  life  blood  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  common  custom,  farther  removed  from  the  heart  of  London, 
to  demand  as  the  rent  of  a  shop  having  any  prospects,  for  the  first 
year  a  certain  sum,  for  the  next  year  a  larger  sum,  and  for  the  next 
still  more.  Now  the  rent  for  the  first  year  does  not  represent  a  loss 
to  the  landlord,  and  these  progressive  increments  are  mere  extortion 
from  the  unfortunate  tradesman,  who  in  turn  is  compelled  to  extort 
it  from  the  public,  and  are  a  direct  premium  on  dishonesty.  While 
some  tradesmen  no  doubt  make  a  handsome  living,  still  it  is  due  to 
their  own  efforts,  and  in  no  way  to  the  landlord.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  have  a  long  continuous  struggle,  and  many  succumb,  so 
heavily  handicapped  are  they  by  rent  and  rates.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  shop  property  should  be  more  heavily 
rented  than  private  dwellings,  except  that  local  conditions  enable  it 
to  be  put  to  more  profitable  use.  So  long  as  land  remains  private 
property,  this  enhancement  of  value  not  only  confers  no  benefit  on 
the  community,  but  it  is  a  positive  drain  upon  it,  insidiously  extracted 
from  us  all — a  mere  conduit  pipe  from  our  pockets  into  the  unworthy 
pockets  of  the  landlord.  But  did  this  rent  accrue  either  to  the 
State,  or  to  the  local  authority,  then  its  amount  would  be  immaterial, 
as  it  would  enure  for  the  benefit  alike  of  those  who  paid  it  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  and  thus  it  would  be  regulated  by  the  public 
demand.  No  greater  or  more  far-reaching  reform  could  be  insti- 
tuted. 

The  shopkeeper,  the  tenant,  is  the  person  legally  and  primarily 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  but  it  is  actually  paid  by 
every  p3r8on  who  buys  from  him,  and  upon  it  his  prices  are  based* 
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If  this  point  conld  but  once  be  firmly  grasped,  if  the  general  pablio 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  the  little  time  and  attention  to  think  the 
matter  oat  for  themselves,  they  would  find  that  it  is  not  only  a 
private  afiair  between  the  shopkeeper  and  his  landlord,  not  only  in 
a  lesser  degree  a  private  affair  in  respect  of  their  own  private 
dwellings,  as  between  themselves  and  their  own  landlords ;  but  that 
in  all  their  transactions  of  purchase^  they  are  paying  tribute,  in  the 
bulk  exorbitant  tribute,  to  the  remote  landlord  class,  who  do  nothing 
whatever  for  them,  but  who  have  got  possession  of  the  land,  which 
is  the  common  heritage  of  us  all,  and  which  derives  an  ever 
increasing  value  from  wherever  we  men  congregate  and  increase  in 
numbers. 

In  London,  what  is  called  greater  London,  the  question  is  being 
intensified  every  year  by  the  fact  that  the  population  annually 
increases  by  about  one  hundred  thousand^  and  the  same  thing  is 
occurring  in  every  growing  centre,  which  means  in  almost  every  city 
and  town,  if  not  every  village,  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  this 
very  fact  of  a  steady  growth  of  population,  coupled  with  the  tendency 
to  flock  to  the  centres,  affords  scope  for  considering  the  application 
of  a  remedy.  Were  the  population  stationary  no  remedy  would 
appear  to  be  possible,  Biuce  with  fixed  conditions  society  becomes 
stereotyped,  and  a  radical  change  of  system  cannot  be  adopted,  at 
least  in  this  respect,  short  of  something  like  confiscation,  which 
would  inflict  an  injury  on  the  community  as  great,  perhaps,  as  the 
benefit  it  was  proposed  to  confer. 

Supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  a  civilised  and  organised  com- 
munity such  as  our  own,  with  all  our  accumulated  experience,  had 
an  opportunity  of  starting  afresh  in  a  new  and  unoccupied  country, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  first  proceeding  would  be  to  grant 
the  whole  of  the  land  to  a  few  individuals,  in  order  that  they  might 
subsist  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  and  industry  of  all  the  rest. 
No  intelligent  and  free  community  would  pass  such  a  self-denying 
ordinance,  which  offered  them  no  advantage,  but  which,  having 
regard  to  the  prospective  increase  of  population  with  which  we 
have  become  familiar,  they  would  foresee  would  subject  them  to 
grave  future  disabilities.  Were  it  a  phenomenon  of  population  to 
remain  stationary,  merely  replacing  itself  by  reproduction  as  it 
became  exhausted,  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  a  different  principle, 
and  to  allot  a  proportion  of  the  land  to  each.  But  experience  is 
contrary  to  this,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  our  community, 
with  its  exact  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  would  so  ordain  that  the 
user  of  their  common  stock  of  land  should  enure  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  to  be 
attained  by  the  expedient  of  constituting  the  State  the  landlord  and 
paying  the  rent  to  it.     We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  this  is  a 
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revolationary  measure,  sabversive  of  established  principles,  which 
have  been  tried  by  the  test  of  time,  and  are  sanctioned  by  almost 
oniversal  adoption.  It  may  be  answered,  howeveri  that  they  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  for  the  word  "  revolationary," 
since  neither  injnstice  nor  violence  would  be  necessary  for  the 
proposed  change,  we  would  substitute  '^  progressive/'  submitting 
that  in  the  light  of  experience  it  is  possible  to  move  forward  in  the 
direction  of  ameliorating  our  conditions.  We  are  still  in  the  feudal 
stage,  only  personal  service  is  now  commuted  for  money  payment  to 
the  lord  of  the  land,  which  we  spell  '' landlord/'  and  forget  its 
significance,  since  it  has  become  part  of  our  hackneyed  parlance. 
It  is  time  we  progressed,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  need  not 
shock  the  most  timid,  if  they  will  but  permit  themselves  to 
remember  that  it  may  be  done  by  merely  extending  a  principle 
which  is  consecrated  by  the  most  conservative  associations. 

We  are  all  fiftmiliar  with  the  expression  '*  Crown  lands,"  and, 
without  knowing  much  about  it,  perhaps  the  generality  of  people 
might  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  they  are  rather  more  sacred  than 
commoner  clay.  English  Crown  lands  are  somewhat  extensive,  and 
the  important  point  is  that  they  yield  a  substantial  revenue  to  the 
Treasury,  the  net  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1902, 
amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million  (£439,379).  This  is  essentially 
land  belonging  to  the  State,  and  to  the  State  accrue  its  rents  and 
profits  for  Imperial  purposes. 

It  is  surely  not  revolationary  to  contemplate  a  condition  of  things 
in  which  all  the  lands  of  a  country  should  be  held  by  the. State,  and 
for  the  State.  Tenants  of  Crown  lands,  we  venture  to  declare,  are 
no  more  conscions  of  revolutionary,  of  socialistic,  of  subversive 
principles,  than  are  those  of  the  most  harsh  and  arbitrary  landlord 
in  the  realm.  They  are  subject  to  no  special  disabilities,  and  they 
have  no  special  grievances.  Indeed,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  whole 
thing  works  admirably,  and  if  an  inqairy  were  held  we  have  but 
littie  doubt  that  Crown  tenants  would  be  found  to  have  a  better 
and  less  exacting  landlord  than  most,  and  that  the  Crown  estates 
were  more  generously  managed,  and  managed  more  in  the  public 
interest  and  for  the  public  good. 

But  besides  these  lands,  there  are  the  other  great  estates,  bringing 
in  an  enormous  aggregate  rent,  which,  in  this  sense,  are  not  private 
lands,  that  is,  are  not  owned  by  private  individuals.  We  are  think- 
ing of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  and  its  livery  companies,  of  the  many  charities, 
of  some  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  one  at  least  of 
the  London  hospitals,  and  of  other  like  bodies  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary farther  to  indicate.  The  tenants  of  these  estates,  we  dare  say, 
would  be  found,  as  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  lands,  to  have  superior 
landlords,  and  the  estates  likewise  to  be  more  generously  administered. 
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Where  is  the  injury  to  the  State  ?  We  look  for  and  we  find  benefit. 
Their  revennee,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  devoted  to  the  pablic 
good,  and  as  the  value  of  their  lands  has  increased  with  an  increasing 
population,  so  has  their  capacity  for  beneficial  public  expenditure. 
Their  land  has  been  their  wealth. 

Then,  the  prodigal  extravagance  of  it !  Look  at  the  policy  which 
has  given  practically  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  the  United  Kingdom 
into  private  hands.  The  annual  value  of  property  assessed  under 
schedule  A  (which  comprises  almost  entirely  lands  and  houses)  of 
the  income  and  property  tax  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1900  was 
£228,383,906,  that  for  England  and  Wales  alone  representing 
£191,112,811.  Even  the  last  of  these  figures  amounts  to  about 
forty  millions  more  than  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  taxation,  taking 
its  present  bloated  total,  now  put  upon  the  kingdom.  This  means 
that  did  the  annual  revenue  of  our  lands  pass  into  the  cofiers  of  the 
State,  the  people  of  these  islands  would  not  need  to  be  subjected  to 
any  Imperial  taxation  whatever,  which  would  add  immensely  to  their 
resources,  while  there  would  remain  a  huge  surplus  for  public  works 
and  public  purposes.  Bat  it  is  too  late,  and  we  must  console  our- 
selves with  admiration  for  our  wealthy  landowners,  their  stately 
residences,  &nd  magnificent  estates.  Dukes  and  others  have,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  rare  charm  and  fascination,  though  in  these 
degenerate  days,  when  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  not  seriously 
maintained,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  they  are  much  more  than 
mortal ;  and  when  some  profane  person  asks  if  they  are  worth  their 
price,  we  confess,  perhaps  with  some  notable  exception,  that  we  are 
filled  with  doubt.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  landowners  are  not  even 
all  dnkes,  and  sometimes  one  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  them, 
and  sometimes  they  are  slum  landlords,  and  sometimes  they  are 
trustees  and  they  have  no  eouIs.  And  then  we  revile,  and  wish  for 
a  new  state  of  things ;  and  that  is  worse  than  being  a  tenant  of  the 
State,  and  is  bad  for  the  State. 

But  if  the  State  cannot  come  back  into  its  own,  a  remedy  is  not 
entirely  wanting,  a  little  palliative.  With  a  population  still 
increasing  the  valae  of  land  also  increases,  and  therefore  indirect 
relief  may  be  found  by  empowering  the  local  authorities  to  acquire 
town  lands,  that  is  lands  on  the  outskirts  of  growing  towns,  at  their 
present  pasture  values,  in  order  that  as  they  are  required  for  building 
purposes  they  may  be  rented  from  the  local  authority,  which  would 
thus,  as  time  went  on,  find  itself  in  the  possession  of  an  ever- 
increasing  revenue,  to  be  applied  for  local  purposes  in  lieu,  or  rather 
as  things  are,  in  relief,  of  the  growing  burden  of  rates.  Surely  this 
policy  of  endowing  the  community  with  highly  remunerative  estates 
would  be  wise,  far  wiser  than  permitting  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
land  to  continue  passing  into  private  hands,  which  are  shrewd 
enough  to  seize  an  advantage  conferred  upon  them  entirely  by  the 
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augmenting  numbers  of  iheir  fellows.     Our  eyes  are  open  to  the  fact 
that  not  only  private  persons,  but  public  or  semi-pnblio  bodies  and 
corporations  owning  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
adding  enormously  to  their  incomes  every  year,  as  those  estates 
become  built  upon.     If  the  City  of  London  owns  land,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Clommissioners,  and  Eton  College,  why  should  not  the 
County  of  London,  the  London  County  Council,  and  other  like  bodies 
be  permitted  to  invest  in  land,  to  acquire  it  by  purchase  on  loan, 
and  so  endow  itself,  for  the  public  good,  with  rapidly  developing 
.  wealth  ?  for  we  know  that  London  has  for  years  been  increasing 
by  about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  a  year,  and  this  seems 
likely  to  continue.     Why  should  not  London  derive  the  benefit,  and 
with  it  the  power  efiectually  to  control  public  works  and  public 
improvements,  at  least  upon  its  new  estates  ?     Had  this  power  been 
assumed  in  the  past  there  would  not  have  appeared  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  widening  old  thoroughfares  to  meet  new  needs,  and  we 
should  not  have  been,  as  we  are,  idle  and  impotent  witnesses  of  the 
pitiful  ecandal  of  seeing  our  necessary  squares,  which  have  been 
really  dedicated  to  the  public  use,  put  up  for  auction.     This  bitter 
wrong  should  determine  us  to  abandon  a  shameful  pusillanimity, 
and  to  insist  that,  at  all  cost,  it  shall  not  occur  again.     Londoners 
have  given  value  to  the  land,  and  to  London  it  should  belong.     But 
we  can  now  only  look  to  the  future,  and  that  only  through  the 
municipalities.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  and  of  the  sound  finance,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  deterred  by  the 
awful  spectre  which  will  be  conjured  up  of  huge  loans  necessary  for 
giving  effect  to  this  policy.     There  is  no  better  investment  than  real 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  growing  communities,  and  rich  men  know  it 
and  act  npon  it. 

A  further  advantage  of  municipalisiDg  land  would  be  this.  It 
is  commonly  recognised,  without  discussing  the  matter  in  detail,  that 
the  land  laws,  our  system  of  land  tenure,  with  all  its  complications 
of  title  and  multiplications  of  involved  interests,  greatly  increase  the 
difficulty,  delay,  and  expense  of  dealing  with  it,  and  various  conflict- 
ing proposals  are  afoot  for  mitigating  the  evil.  This  plan  for  taking 
the  land  off  the  market  altogether  would  surely  be  the  only  effective 
means  of  simplifying  title,  for  all  transfers  of  permitted  interests 
would  be  registered  with  the  local  authority,  and  the  raising  of  loans  by 
tenants  would  be  far  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  than  the  existing 
mortgage  system.  Municipal  loans  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
acqairing  land  would  afford  ample  scope  for  investment  of  a  far 
more  desirable  kind  than  the  present  cumbersome  and  complicated 
system  of  settlements  and  charges,  since  it  would  substitute  for  it 
dealings  with  stock,  with  marketable  securities  like  Consols,  which 
are  negotiable  with  incomparably  less  expense  and  delay  than 
land. 
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In  its  fioaDcial  aspect,  the  change,  it  is  thought,  wonld  merely 
appear  as  a  change  of  proprietorship,  and  if  this  is  so  it  would  not 
involve  a  serious  dislocation  of  the  money  market,  since  there  would 
BOt  be  any  great  creation  of  new  capital,  and  of  course  it  would 
only  gradually  take  effect  It  may  be  considered,  too,  that  in 
Ireland  the  State  has  intervened  on  a  large  scale  to  expropriate  one 
class  of  owners  in  order  to  replace  them  by  another ;  and  though  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  in  this  case  a  great  opportunity  has  been 
missed  for  erecting  the  State  into  the  superior  landlord,  still  it 
seems  difficult  to  understand  why  a  similar  principle  should  not  be 
applied  in  England,  of  expropriating  urban  proprietors  in  favour  of 
the  municipalities,  especially  as,  if  this  were  done,  there  would  be 
•  practical  certainty,  apart  from  other  advantages,  of  endowing  the 
municipalities  with  estates  of  immediately  increasing  value.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  this  consideration  b  certainly  more 
remote,  though  if  the  policy  there  adopted  is  to  justify  itself  by 
success,  that  is  to  say  to  render  the  country  more  proeperouSi 
this  will  attract  population  and  increase  concurrently  the  value  of 
land. 

In  an  old  country  such  as  the  United  Kingdom^  where  established 
nsage,  custom,  and  therefore  an  inherent  prejudice  against  changCi 
are  so  strong,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform  may  appear 
almost  insuperable.  Hence  we  must  be  content  with  comparatively 
insignificant  progress.  But  in  a  new  country  the  opportunity 
offered  is  magnificent.  We  look  to  South  Africa,  which  is  practi- 
cally uninhabited,  and  where  vast  tracts  of  land  are  yet  in  the 
possession  of  the  State,  and  where  other  lands,  the  population  being 
60  sparse,  could,  if  desired,  be  re-acquired  for  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure.  Dismissing  this  last  point,  however,  we  wish  to  urge 
that  the  State  should  maintain  possession,  as  paramount  and  actual 
landlord,  of  such  lands  as  it  now  holds,  in  order  to  deal  with  them 
as  an  ordinary  landlord,  and  in  order  to  receive  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  State,  administering  them 
precisely  as  the  Crown  lands  in  this  country  are  administered. 
Supposing,  as  is  thought,  that  the  country  contains  immense  un- 
-developed  mineral  resources,  these  alone  would  in  time  yield  an 
enormous  revenue ;  but  apart  from  this,  the  proved  resources  are 
such  as  to  enable  us  to  look  forward  to  a  not  distant  future,  when, 
•under  good  government,  there  must  be  a  great  growth  of  population, 
and  a  rapid  development  of  new  towns  and  cities.  If  the  State  is 
wise  in  time  to  seize  the  accruing  rental,  and  to  foster  all  the  wealth 
thus  at  its  disposal  for  State  purposes,  it  is  imagined  that  its  re- 
sources would  be  such  as  to  render  any  form  of  taxation  unneoes^ 
sary.  Were  this  to  prove  so,  the  economic  advantage  conferred 
upon  the  country  would  place  it  upon  an  nnateailable  basis  of 
superiority  in  its  competition  with  rival  States,  excepting,  no  doubt, 
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Aastralia,  which  is  Btill  in  a  poeition  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  Ab' 
we  write,  indeed,  we  have  read  in  the  Westminster  Oazette  -ot  m 
proposal  to  grant  Government  land  to  the  city  of  Johannesborg  in 
order  to  endow  it  with  real  estate.  This  is  only  mentioned  inci-^ 
dentally  Apropos  of  the  issue  of  the  city  loan,  and  it  is  with  greoi^ 
satisfaction  that  we  have  seen  it,  believing  it  to  represent  the- 
highest  wisdom.  All  that  we  ventare  to  advocate  is  a  great  eztenrioD 
of  the  principle  in  Africa,  and  in  Eagland  that  the  local  anthorities 
may  be  permitted  so  to  endow  themselves  by  purchase.  If  it  is 
good  there,  it  is  good  here;  and  of  the  good  there  can  be  na 
doabt 

Personally  the  writer  is  no  optimist,  Utopias  find  no  favour  u» 
his  eyes,  and  experience  teaches  one  to  doubt  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  defects  and 
inequalities  displayed  in  all  the  human  societies  we  know,  and  it» 
is  but  the  impulse  of  mere  ordinary  human  sympathy  which  compels 
one  to  hope  against  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things.  So  our  eyea 
turn  towards  Africa,  with  all  its  unpropitious  origins,  and  there  we> 
see  scope  for  putting  society  on  a  new  basis ;  tiie  only  new  baaifr 
possible.  Poverty,  in  some  degree,  there  will  probably  always  be^ 
as  there  will  be  human  incapacity  and  inequality;  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  illegitimate  to  associate  many  of  the  ills  of  society  with  s 
system  of  land  tenure  which  enables  one  small  class  to  levy  an 
elastic  tribute  on  all  other  classes,  and  to  think  that  if  this  tribute 
were  paid  by  all  for  all — to  the  State  and  not  to  the  individual^ 
we  might  see  arise  a  new  and  happier  community,  containing  within 
it  not  only  the  seeds  of  greater  prosperity  for  the  individual,  bat 
having,  as  has  been  Faid,  an  immense  advantage  in  its  industrial 
competition  with  the  world. 

It  is  commonly  felt  by  thinking  men  that  the  present  stage  of 
economic  development  is  far  from  admirable  and  leaves  mudi  to  be 
desired.  Perhaps  the  individual  now  labours  under  more  onerous 
conditions  than  ever  before,  and  certainly  never  were  the  forces 
which  oppress  him  more  remote  and  impalpable.  The  *'  small  man,*^ 
the  prosperous  tradesman,  the  successful  individual  merchant,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  things  of  the  past,  almost  extinct^  and  tfas 
vast  majority  of  dwellers  in  towns  are  mere  employes,  with  not  tlis 
faintest  hope  of  ever  attaining  comparative  independence.  The 
only  poesibility  is  for  them  to  become  superior  empk>y68.  No  more 
— always  employes.  Now  the  incentive  to  the  employ6  who  knows 
that  he  is  only  one  of  a  vast  crowd,  a  mere  unit  in  a  thousand,  to 
work,  to  develop  himself  in  accordance  with  a  natural  and  honour* 
able  ambition,  and  with  a  reasonable  h<^  of  suooeae,  is  wanting. 
It  cannot  live.  He  has  beoome  a  mere  specialist  in  m(»iotonoiis 
drudgery,  always  working,  hopelessly  working,  not  for  an  indimhpal 
Imt  for  a  <'  oonoem  "  whiefa  is  the  sport  of  finanetenk     He  works 
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f or  a  "  living/'  and  he  barely  gete  it.  The  tendency  is  to  accenta- 
ate  this  industrial  degradation  of  the  race,  and  the  more  acute  it 
becomes,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  deterioration  which  is  now 
thought  to  be  observable  amongst  the  generality  of  the  community. 
The  diagnosis  of  an  obscure  disease  in  an  extremely  complex 
organisation  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  essential  to 
get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  basis  of  society  is  man,  and 
land.  When,  therefore,  we  find  society  afflicted  with  ills,  since  it  ia 
not  practicable  to  alter  the  nature  of  man  or  land,  the  conclusion 
must  be  that  the  laws  of  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  are  not 
just.  This  is  oir  conolusioui  and  upon  the  reorganisation  of  thia 
relation  depends  the  good  of  all. 

Evelyn  Ansell. 
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BYZANTINE   GREECE.— II. 


The  tenth  oentary  witnessed  not  only  the  recovery  of  Crete  for  the 
Jygmtine  Empire  and  for  the  Christian  faith,  bat  also  the  spread  of 
monaateries  over  Greece.  When  Nikon  had  concluded  his  Cretan 
mission  he  visited  Athens,  where  he  is  said  by  his  biographer  to 
have  enchanted  the  people  with  his  sermons,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Thebee,  and  then  retomed  to  Sparta,  where  he  founded  a  convent 
and  established  his  headquarters.  Thence  he  set  out  on  missionary 
journeys  among  the  Slavonic  tribes  of  the  Melings  and  Ezerits,  who 
had  again  risen  against  the  Imperial  authority  and  had  again  been 
reduced  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  Those  wild  clans  continued, 
however,  to  harry  the  surrounding  country,  and  the.  monasteiy 
of  St.  Nikon  was  only  protected  from  their  attacks  by  the  awe 
which  the  holy  roan's  memory  inspired.  Long  after  his  death 
he  was  adoied  as  the  guardian  of  Sparta,  where  his  memory  is 
■  still  green,  and  the  Peloponnesian  mariner,  caught  in  a  storm 
-off  Cape  Matapan,  would  pray  to  him,  as  his  ancestors  had  prayed 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  For  Central  Greece  the  career  of  the 
blessed  Luke  the  younger  was  as  important  as  that  of  St.  Nikon  for 
the  South.  The  parents  of  this  remarkable  man  had  fled  from 
^gina,  when  the  Cretan  corsairs  plundered  that  island,  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where  Luke  was  born.  Filled  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  a  call  to  a  holy  life,  the  young  Luke  settled  as  a 
hermit  on  a  lonely  Greek  mountain  by  the  sea-shore,  where  for  seven 
long  years  he  devoted  himself  to  prayer.  A  Bulgarian  raid  drove 
him  to  the  Peloponnesos,  where  for  ten  years  more  he  served  as  the 
attendant  of  another  hermit,  who,  like  the  famous  Stylites  of  old, 
lived  on  a  pillar  near  Patras.  After  further  adventures,  he  migrated 
to  Stiris,  between  Delphi  and  Livadia,  where  the  monastery  whiob 
^bears  his  name  now  stands. 

The  absorption  of  the  Christianised  Slavs  by  the  Greeks  was 
•occasionally  interrupted  by  the  Bulgarian  inroads,  which  now 
became  frequent.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  first  Bulgarian 
Empire  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  the  power  of  that  race 
had  greatly  increased,  and  the  Byzantine  sovereigns  found  formid« 
able  rivals  in  the  Bulgarian  tsars.  About  929  the  Bulgarians 
captured  Nik6poli8,  and  converted  it  into  a  Slavonic  colony,  which 
was  only  reconquered  by  considerable  efforts.  Arsenics,  Metropolitan 
of  Corfti,  who  was  canonised  later  on,  and  was  for  centuries  the 
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patron  saint  of  the  island,  where  his  festiFol  is  still  celebrated  and 
his  remains  repose,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  inFaders,  but  was 
rescued  by  the  valonr  of  the  islanders,^  and  a  new  tribe,  called 
Slavesians,  probably  an  offshoot  of  the  Bulgarians,  made  its  way 
into  the  Peloponnesos.  The  troublesome  clans  of  Melings  and 
Ezerits  seized  this  opportunity  to  demand  the  reduction  of  their 
tribute,  which  had  been  raised  after  their  last  rising.  The  Govern- 
ment wisely  granted  their  demand,  and  so  prevented  a  formidable 
insurrection.  Athens  was  also  disturbed  by  a  domestic  riot.  A 
certain  Chases,  a  high  Byzantine  official,  had  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  people  by  his  tyranny  and  the  scandals  of  his  life. 
Alarmed  at  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  joined  by  others  from  the  country,  he  took  refuge  at  the  altar, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  on  the  Akropolis,  the  ancient  Parthenon*. 
But  the  sanctuary  did  not  protect  him  from  the  vengeance  of  his-- 
enemies,  who  stoned  him  to  death  at  the  altar,  thus  showing  lesa^ 
reverence  for  the  Virgin  than  the  ancient  Athenians  had  once  shown 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  for  the  goddess  Athena. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  has  left  us  a  favourable  sketch  of  the 
Peloponnesos  as  it  was  in  his  day.  Forty  cities  were  to  be  found  in 
that  Theme,  and  some  idea  of  its  resources  may  be  formed  from  the 
statement  that  the  Peloponnesians  excused  themselves  from  personal 
service  in  an  Italian  campaign  by  the  payment  of  7200  pieces 
of  gold  and  the  presentation  of  1000  horses  all  equipped.^  The 
purple,  parchment,  and  silk  industries,  as  well  as  the  shipping  trade, . 
must  have  yielded  considerable  profits  to  those  who  carried  them  on^ 
and  the  presence  of  many  Jews  at  Sparta  in  the  time  of  St.  Nikon». 
who  tried  to  expel  them,  shows  that  there  was  money  to  be  made 
there.  His  biography  represents  that  city — of  which  the  contem- 
porary Empress,  Theophan6^  wife  of  Boman6s  II.  and  Nikephoros 
PhokdrS,  was  perhaps  a  native^ — as  possessing  a  powerful  aristocracy, 
and  as  having  commercial  relations  with  Venice.  The  reconquest  of 
Crete,  by  freeing  the  coast-towns  from  the  depredations  of  pirates^ 
naturally  increased  the  prosperity  of  Greece.  Schools  rose  again  at 
Athens  and  Corinth,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  country  improved,  in  spite  of  occasional 
invasions.  Thus,  the  Bulgarian  Tsar  Samuel  captured  Larissa  and 
carried  off  many  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the 
Thessalian  Archbishop,  St.  Achillios,  which  had  long  been  the  chief 
relic  of  the  place.     His  standards  were  twice  seen  south  of  the 

^  Mnstozidi  :  JkXJU  Coh  Coreiresi,  409. 

*  Oonstantixie  PoTpbyrogenitos  :  Ik  Adminuirando  Imperio,  51,  52. 

*  The  two  large  tombs  in  tbe  orjpt  at  H6eios  Look&s  are  perbaps  tboee  of 
Romande  II.  and  Tbeopban6.  Leo  Didkon^s  calls  ber  "  the  Laconian  "  ;  some  say 
^e  was  of  low  origin,  others  of  a  noble  family  of  Ck>n8tantinople.    I  noticed  a  great 

number  of  Hebrew  inscriptions  at  Mistrft,  near  Sparta,  daring  a  recent  visit. 
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Isthmiu>i  and  Attica  was  ravaged  by  his  forces.  To  this  period  we 
may  refer  the  statement  above  qaoted  that  "  all  Epiros  and  a  large 
part  of  Hellas  and  the  Peloponnesos  were  occupied  by  Scythian 
Slavs."  Bat  when  they  arrived  at  the  river  Sperchei6s  on  their 
return  march^  they  were  surprised  by  a  Byzantine  army  and  utterly 
defeated^  The  Emperor  Basil  II.,  sarnamed  ''the  Bulgar- slayer/' 
-completed  the  destruction  of  the  first  Bulgarian  Empire,  and  on  his 
triumphal  progress  through  Northern  and  Central  Greece  in  1019 
found  the  bones  of  the  slain  still  bleaching  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sperchei6s.  After  inspecting  the  fortifications  of  Thermopylss,  he 
proceeded  to  Athens,  which  no  Byzantine  Emperor  had  visited  since 
the  days  of  Constans  II.  The  visit  was  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  campaign.  For  the  first  time  for  centuries  the  Bjzantine 
dominions  extended  from  the  Bosporos  to  the  Danube,  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula  once  again  was  under  Greek  domination.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin  on  the  Akropolis,  the  very  centre  and  shrine 
of  the  old  Hellenic  life  in  bygone  days,  the  victorious  Emperor 
offered  up  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  successes,  and  showed  his 
gratitude  by  rich  offerings  to  the  church  out  of  the  spoil  which  he 
had  taken.^  The  beauty  of  the  buildiog,  which  he  seems  to  have 
enhanced  by  a  series  of  frescoes,  traces  of  which  are  still 
visible,  was  justly  celebrated  in  the  next  generation,  and  one 
curiosity  of  that  holy  spot,  the  ever- burning  golden  lamp,  is 
specially  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  so-called  Bock  of 
OuidOf  and  by  the  Icelandic  pilgrim,  Saewnlf.  Other  persons  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Basil,  and  the  restoration  or  foundation  of 
Athenian  churches  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Freed  for  the  time  from  corsairs  and  hostile 
armies,  Greece  was  once  more  able  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace 
janhindered.  During  the  great  famine  which  prevailed  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1037,  the  Themes  of  Hellas  and  the  Peloponnesos  were  able 
to  export  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  relief  of  the  capital. 
The  chief  grievance  of  the  Greeks  was  the  extortion  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  aroused  two  insurrections  after  the  death  of 
Basil.  The  first  of  these  movements  took  place  at  Naupaktoe, 
where  the  people  rose  against  ''  Mad  George/'  the  hated  representa- 
tive of  the  Emperor,  murdered  him,  and  plundered^  his  residence. 
This  revolt  was  suppressed  with  great  severity,  the  archbishop,  who 
had  been  on  the  side  of  the  people,  being  blinded,  according  to  the 
prevalent  fashion  of  Byzantine  criminal  law.  Some  years  later,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tbeme  of  Nik6polis  murdered  the  Imperial  tax- 
collector,  and  Called  in  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  risen  against  fiscal 
extortion  like  themselves.  While  Naupaktos  held  out  in  the  West^ 
the  Thebans,  then  a  rich  and  flout ishing  community,  abandoned 
their  silk  manufactories,  and  took  the  field  against  the  Bulgarians. 

i  Cedrenus  717;  Zonaras,  li.  227. 
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But  they  were  defeated  with  great  los^i  acd  it  has  even  been 
disserted  that  the  victors  occupied  the  Pirsdus  with  the  connivance  of 
the  discontented  Athenians. 

This  surmise,  which  has,  however,  been  rejected  by  the  German 
historian  of  mediaeval  Athens,  rests  npon  one  of  the  most  carious 
^discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  place. 
Every  visitor  to  Venice  has  seen  the  famous  lions  which  adorn  the 
front  of  the  arsenal.  One  of  these  statues,  brought  home  as  a 
trophy  by  Morosini  from  the  Pirssus  in  1688,  has  upon  it  a  runic 
inscriptioD,  which  has  been  deciphered  by  an  expert.  According 
•to  his  version,  the  inscription  commemorates  the  capture  of  the 
Piraius  at  this  period  by  the  celebrated  Harold  Hardrada,  whom 
our  King  Harold  defeated  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and  who,  in  1040, 
was  commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Constantinople.  In  con- 
>Bequence,  it  appears,  of  an  Athenian  rising,  Harold  had  been  sent 
with  a  detachment  of  that  force,  composed  largely  of  Norwegians, 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  After  accomplishing  their  object,  the 
Northmen,  in  the  fashion  of  the  modern  tourist,  scrawled  their 
4iame8  and  achievements  on  the  patient  lion,  which  then  stood, 
•like  the  lion  of  Lindau,  at  the  entrance  of  the  PirsBus  and  gave  to 
that  harbour  its  later  name  of  Porto  Leone.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  curious  piece  of  historical  evidence  than  that  a  monu« 
ment  in  Venice  should  tell  us  of  a  Norwegian  descent  upon  Athene. 

Dissension  among  the  Bulgarians  led  to  their  collapse,  and  Greece 
•enjoyed  a  complete  freedom  from  barbarian  inroads  for  the  next 
forty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  passing  invasion  by  the  Uses,  a 
Turkish  tribe,  who  left  no  mark  upon  the  country.  Athens  at  this 
period  was  regarded  by  the  Byzantine  officials  who  were  sent  there 
as  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  though  at  Constantinople 
Philhellenism  had  a  worthy  representative  in  the  historian  Psellos, 
who  constantly  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  "  the  muse  of  Athens." 
A  more  curious  figure,  typical  of  that  monastic  age,  was  the  Cap- 
padocian  monk  Meletios,  who  established  himself  on  the  confines  of 
Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  by  means  of  his  miracles  gained  great 
influence  there.  We  find  him  descending  from  his  solitary  moun- 
iudn  to  Athens  to  rescue  a  band  of  Roman  pilgrims,  who  had  taken 
^refuge  there  and  had  been  threatened  with  death  by  the  bigoted 
Athenians.  We  hear  of  the  convents  which  he  founded  in  various 
.parte  of  Greece,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  land  was  largely 
indebted  for  the  plague  of  monks,  many  of  them  merely  robbers  in 
^Usgoise,  which  checked  civic  progress  and  injured  all  national  life 
in  the  next  century.  Worse  than  this,  the  final  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  1053,  by  kindling  a  fanatical  hatred 
(between  West  and  East,  brought  countless  woes  upon  the  Levant, 
:and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Latin  invasions  which  culminated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  1204. 
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iready  for  a  second  campaign  against  the  Bjzantine  Empire.  In 
1084  Gniscard  set  sail  again ;  after  three  na7al  battles  with  the 
Greeks  and  their  Venetian  allies,  Corfd  once  more  surrendered  to 
the  Normans,  and  their  leader  nsed  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
island  of  Kephallenia.  Bat  he  contracted  a  fever  there,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life  and  to  the  expedition,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
heart  and  soul.  The  village  of  Phiskardo  has  perpetnated  his  name,, 
thus  marking  this  second  attempt  of  the  West  to  impose  its  sway 
npon  the  East 

Bohemond  renewed,  twenty-two  years  later,  his  father's  attacks 
npon  the  Bjzantioe  Empire.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  result  of 
his  share  in  the  first  crnsade,  he  had  become  Prince  of  Antioch 
— one  of  those  feudal  States  which  no 9?  adjoined  the  immediate 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  Emperor — and  exercised  considerable  social 
inflaence  on  the  customs  of  his  subjects.  Aided  by  the  Pisans, 
whose  fleet  ravaged  the  Ionian  Islands,  Bohemond  seemed  likely  to 
repeat  the  early  successes  of  his  father ;  but  Alexios  had  learnt  how 
to  deal  with  the  Latins,  and  the  Normans'  second  assault  on  Durazzo 
ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Bohemond  swore  fealty  to  the 
Emperor.  For  the  next  forty  years  Greece  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Normans,  but  the  evil  results  of  the  alliance  with  Venice 
now  became  manifest.  The  Republic  of  St.  Mark  had  jealous 
commercial  rivals  in  Italy,  who  envied  her  the  monopoly  of  the 
Levantine  trade.  When,  therefore,  concessions  were  made  to  the 
Pisans  and  the  previous  charter  of  the  Venetians  was  not  renewed, 
the  Empire  found  itself  involved  in  a  naval  war  with  the  latter, 
from  which  the  defenceless  Greek  islands  suffered,  and  which  was 
only  ended  by  the  renewal  of  the  old  Venetian  privileges.  The 
mercantile  powers  of  Italy  had  come  to  treat  the  Byzantine  posses- 
sions much  as  modern  European  States  regard  Turkey,  as  a  Govern* 
ment  from  which  trading  concessions  can  be  obtained.  But  every  fresh 
grant  offended  some  one  and  gave  the  favoured  party  more  and 
more  infiuence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Fresh  Venetian  fac* 
tories  weie  founded  in  Greece,  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  that 
country  had  the  disadvantage  of  attracting  the  covetous  foreigner. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affaiis  when,  in  1146,  Guiscard's  nephew, 
King  Roger  of  Sicily,  availing  himself  of  ap  insult  to  his  honour, 
invaded  Greece  with  far  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  uncle. 
The  Sicilian  Admiral,  George  of  Antioch,  occupied  Corfd,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  pooier  inhabitants,  who  complained  of  the  heavy 
taxation  of  the  Imperial  Government,^  but  was  repuUed  by  the 
bold  inhabitants  of  the  impregnable  rock  of  Monemvasia;  then, 
after  plundering  the  West  Coast,  he    landed    his   troops  at  the 

1  In  the  twelfth  centary  Corfii  paid  into  the  Imperial  Treasory  about  9,000,0i)0 
drocAmat,  or  more  than  the  present  Greek  Ezoheqaer  raises  from  all  the  Ionian 
Islands. — Paparregdpoulos,  f)/p,  cU,t  iy.  51. 
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vithoGt  a  bov.  Those  vho  hare  aaoeD^ed  the  giaad  natnial 
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variike  XonBans  at  iis  ssmcnder  bj  the  oowaidlj  Bjiaal 
otuidaot.  *'  If  Xikeph:<as  Chaloophea  '—each  was  hb 
^'  had  DfiC  been  more  timid  tban  a  womao."  exrlaiifd  the  Sicilian 
admiial,  "  we  should  zieier  hare  entered  these  walls.*  The  town 
be2ow  Yielded  an  eren  richer  boocy  than  rz;ebes — for  it  was  then,  as 
under  the  Bomaas,  the  great  emporiom  of  the  Lerantine  tiade  in 
Gieeoe — and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Thebes  and  Connth  and  with 
the  relics  of  St.  Theodore,  the  Xorman  l3eet  set  sail  on  its  hoosfr- 
ward  TOTsge.  Xineteen  Teasels  fell  Tictims  to  priTatesf^  but  the 
snrriTing  ships  brought  sccfa  a  Taloable  cargo  into  the  great  harboor 
<if  Pislermo  that  the  adakiral  was  able  to  build  oat  of  his  share  the 
bridge  which  is  still  called  after  him,  Ponte  deU'  Ammiraglio.  The 
€hoieh  of  La  Uartorana  as  its  older  name  of  Sta.  Maria  delT 
^mmirsglio  testifice,  was  also  fonnded  by  him.    The  capdfes,  except 
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the  fiilk-veeavers,  were  afterwards  restored  to  their  homes,  and  Gorfil 
was  recaptured  by  the  cbivalroas  Emperor,  Manual  KomneD69,  after 
«  siege,  in  the  course  of  which  he  performed  snch  prodigies  of  valour 
as  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  Norman  commander. 

The  revival  of  material  prosperity  in  Greece  after  the  close  of  this 
conflict  was  most  remarkable,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  country  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Arabian  geographer,  Edrisi,  who  wrote  in 
1153,  tells  us  that  the  Peloponnesoa  had  thirteen  cities,  and  alludes 
to  the  vegetation  of  Corf  il,  the  size  of  Athens,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
^eat  Thessalian  plain,  while  Halmyr6s  was  then  one  of  the  most 
important  marts  of  the  Empire.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  tells  us  of 
Jewish  communities  in  Larissa,  Naupactos,  Arta,  Corinth,  Patras, 
Eubcea,  Corfil  (consisting  of  one  man),  Zante,  and  ^gina,  as  well 
as  in  Thebes,  and  this  implies  considerable  wealth.  Like  St.  Nikon, 
he  found  them  in  Sparta,  and  we  may  note  as  a  curious  phenomenon 
the  existence  of  a  colony  of  Jewish  agriculturists  on  the  slopes  of 
Pamassos.  When  we  remember  how  rare  are  Jews  in  Greece  to-day, 
•except  at  Corfu,  their  presence  in  such  numbers  in  the  twelfth 
•century  is  all  the  more  strange.  Nor  were  they  all  engaged  in 
money-makiog.  The  worthy  rabbi  met  Jews  at  Thebes  who  were 
learned  in  the  Talmud,  while  the  Greek  clergy  had  also  some  literary 
representatives.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  biography  of  St. 
Nikon  was  composed ;  the  philosophical  and  theological  writings  of 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Meth6ne,  and  Gregory,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Corinth,  belonged  to  the  same  epoch.  Athens,  after  a  long  eclipse, 
had  once  more  become  a  place  of  study.  Young  Georgians  were  sent 
there  to  learn  Greek  and  make  translations  of  philosophical  treatises. 
More  remarkable  still,  Eoglishmen  frequented  the  Athenian  schools, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  connection  which  had  sprung  up  between 
our  island  and  the  East  through  the  English  who  served  in  the 
Emperor's  Varangian  guard.  Thup,  Master  John  of  Basingstoke, 
who  was  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  is  said  by  Matthew 
Paris  to  have  received  instruction  from  a  new  Hypatia,  the  youthful 
<7onetantina,  daughter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Athens,  who  was  an 
infallible  weather  prophet,  and  must  therefore  have  been  most  useful 
to  our  countryman.  We  hear,  too,  of  a  noted  English  medical 
-writer,  ^]gidius,  who  had  recei7ed  his  education  at  Athens,  and  a 
j>arty  of  Athenian  theologians  came  to  England  and  tried  to  make 
converts  at  the  Court  of  King  John.  Yet,  in  point  of  wealth,  Athena 
was  inferior  to  several  other  Greek  cities,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  had  no  Jewish  colony.  We  have  from  the  pen  of  Michael 
Akominatos,  the  labt  Greek  Archbishop  of  Athens  before  the  Latin 
<X)nque&t,  who  was  appointed  about  1175,  a  full  if  somewhat  pesai- 
mistic  account  of  the  condition  of  his  diocese,  which  then  included 
ten  biBhoprics.     Michael  was  a  man  of  distinguished  family,  a  brother 
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of  the  Bjzantine  statesman  and  historian,  Nik6taB  Choni&tes,  and  a. 
papil  of  the  great  Homeric  scholar,  Enst&thios,  who  was  Archbishop- 
of  Salonica.  An  ardent  classical  Echolar,  he  had  been  enchanted  at 
the  prospect  of  taking  np  his  abode  in  the  episcopal  residence  oik 
the  Akropolis,  of  which  he  had  formed  the  most  glorified  idea.  Bat 
the  golden  dream  of  the  learned  divine  Tanished  at  the  tonch  of 
reality.  It  was  said  of  the  Philhellenes,  who  went  to  aid  the  Greeks* 
in  the  War  of  Independencei  that  they  expected  to  find  the 
Peloponnesos  filled  with  ''  Plotarch's  men  "  ;  finding  that  the  modenii 
Greeks  were  not  ancient  heroes  and  sages,  they  at  once  pnt  them 
down  as  sooandrels  and  cat-throats.  The  worthy  Michael  seems  to 
have  experienced  the  same  disillasionment  and  to  have  committed 
the  same  error  as  the  Philhellenes.  Fallen  walls  and  rickety  houses 
fringing  mean  streets  gave  him  a  bad  impression  as  he  entered 
the  dty  in  triumphal  procession.  His  cathedral,  it  is  trae^ 
with  its  frescoes  and  its  offerings  from  the  time  of  Basil  the  Bulgar- 
slayer,  with  its  eternal  lamp,  the  wonder  of  every  pilgrim,  and  with 
the  noble  memories  of  the  golden  age  of  Perikl^  which  clang  round 
its  venerable  stractore,  seemed  to  him  superior  to  Sta.  Sophia  in  all 
its  glory,  a  palace  worthy  of  a  king.  And  what  bishop  could  boast 
of  a  minster  sach  as  the  Parthenon  ?  But  the  Athenians,  "  the^ 
off-spring  of  trae-bom  Athenians,"  as  he  styled  them  in  his  pompous 
inaugural  address,  did  not  appreciate,  could  scarcely  even  under- 
stand, the  academic  graces  of  his  style.  The  soil  of  Attica,  thin 
even  in  the  time  of  Thacydides,  had  become  a  parched  desert,  where 
little  or  no  wat^r  was ;  the  classic  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe  had  ceased 
to  run,  the  olive-yards  were  withered  up  by  the  droaght.  The  silk- 
weavers  and  dyers,  traces  of  whose  work  have  been  found  in  the* 
Odeon  of  Herodes  Atticus,  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  not  i^ 
carriage-maker  in  all  the  city.  Piracy  had  once  more  become  the 
scourge  of  the  Attic  coast ;  iSgina,  a  nest  of  corsairs,  was,  as  in  the 
olden  days,  "  the  eye-sore  of  the  Pira^as  "  ;  even  the  archbishop's- 
nephew  was  woanded  in  a  brush  with  these  daring  robbers.  The 
Imperial  Government  found  the  pirates  a  useful  excuse  for  raising 
ship-money  from  Athens,  which  disappeared,  of  coarse,  in  the  pockete 
of  the  collectors.  Emigration  threatened  to  reduce  Attica  to  '*  a 
Scythian  desert,"  and  the  exactions  of  the  Byzantine  ofiicials  com-^ 
pleted  the  tale  of  woe,  which  Michael  was  ever  ready  to  pour  into- 
the  ear  of  a  sympathetic  correspondent.  In  1198,  he  addressed  a. 
memorial  to  the  Emperor  Al6xios  Eomnen6s  III.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Athenians,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  city  was  free  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  governor,  who  resided  at  Thebes,  and 
who  was  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  which,  like  Patras  and 
Monemvasia,  was  governed  by  its  own  arcliontes.  But  it  appears 
that  the  governor,  under  pretext  of  worshipping  in  the  Parthenon, 
visited  the  city  with  a  large  retinue,  which  he  quartered  on  Uua 
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inhabitanta,  and  had  thrice  imposed  higher  ship-money  on  Athens 
thin  on  Thebes  and  Ghalki^.  Nor  did  the  archbishop  hesitate  to 
tell  another  Emperor,  Isaac  Angelos,  that  Athens  was  too  poor  to 
present  him  with  the  nsnal  coronation  offering  of  a  golden  wreath. 
Yet,  when  the  Lord  High  Admiral  came  to  Athens,  he  foand 
merchantmen  in  the  Piraaas,  and  the  Gt)7ernment  raised  more  ont 
of  the  impoverished  inhabitants  than  oat  of  Thebes  and  Eaboea. 
We  mnst  therefore  not  take  too  literally  all  the  rhetorical  complaints 
of  the  archbishop,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  great  laxary  of 
the  Athenian  Coart  nnder  the  French  Dakes  in  the  next  centnry. 
As  a  good  friend  of  Athens,  he  was  anxions  to  make  the  city  appear 
as  poor  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  a  grasping  Government,  for  in  the 
£ast  it  has  always  been  a  dangerous  tbiog  to  appear  rich.  As  a 
•cnltnred  man  of  the  world,  he  exaggerated  the  "  barbarism  " — snch 
is  his  own  phrase,  which  wonld  have  staggered  the  ancient  Athenians 
— of  the  spot  Habere  his  lot  had  been  cast.  He  derided  the  Attic 
Qreek  of  his  time  as  a  rade  dialect,  and  told  bis  classical  friends 
that  few  of  the  historic  landmarks  in  Attica  had  preserved  their 
ancient  names  pure  and  nndefiled.  Sheep  grazed,  he  caid,  among 
the  remains  of  the  Painted  Porch.  *^  I  live  in  Atbenp,"  he  wrote  in 
a  poem  on  the  decay  of  the  city,  ''  yet  it  is  not  Athens  that  I  see.*' 
Yet  Athens  was  at  least  spared  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Salonika 
by  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  whose  great  invasion  in  1185  toached 
only  the  fringe  of  Greece. 

Then,  as  in  the  war  which  broke  ont  between  Venice  and  the 
empire  some  years  earlier,  it  was  the  islands  which  suffered.  After 
the  attack  by  the  mob  on  the  Latin  quarter  of  Constantinople,  those 
Latins  who  escaped  revenged  themselves  by  preying  upon  the  dwellers 
in  the  ^gean,  whose  flourishing  state  had  been  noted  by  Edrisi 
before  that  terrible  visitation.  Kephallenia  and  Zante  were  now 
permanently  severed  from  the  Byzantine  sway,  many  Italians  settled 
there,  and  after  succumbing  to  Margaritone,  the  Sicilian  admiral, 
Gjrfti,  then  a  very  rich  island,  became  for  some  years  the  home  of 
Vetrano,  a  Latin  pirate,  who  was  soon  the  terror  of  the  Greek  coasts. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  Isaac  Angelos  robbed  many  of  the 
churches  of  their  ornaments  and  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  his  capital, 
and  extortion  once  more  roused  an  insurrection  in  the  Theme  of 
Nik6polis.  His  successor  injured  Greek  trade  by  granting  meet 
extensive  privileges  to  the  Venetians,  who  secured  the  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  Levant.  The  Byzantine  State  was  becoming 
visibly  weaker  every  day,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  second 
Bulgarian  Empire  suggested  to  a  bold  official,  Manuel  Eamitzes, 
the  idea  of  carving  out,  with  Bulgarian  aid,  a  kingdom  for  himself 
in  Greece.  His  attempt  failed,  but  the  g^v?th  of  feudalism  had 
loosened  the  old  ties  which  bound  that  country  to  Constantinople. 
The  power  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  the  atxJionUs,  as  they  were 
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called,  had  gone  on  growing  since  the  days  of  Danielis  of  Patras. 
Their  rivalries  threatened  the  Greek  towns  with  the  scenes  which 
disgraced  the  cities  of  medisBval  Italy,  and  some  of  them,  like  the 
great  clan  of  Sgonrds  at  Nanplia,  were  hereditary  nobles  of  almost 
princely  position.  Large  estates,  the  curse  of  ancient  Italy,  had 
grown  up  in  Greece  ;  the  Empress  Euphrosyne,  for  example,  was 
owner  of  a  vast  property  in  Thessaly,  which  included  several  flourish- 
ing towDS.  Moreover^  that  province  was  no  longer  inhabited  by  s 
mainly  Greek  population ;  in  the  twelfth  century  it  bad  passed  so 
completely  under  Wallachian  iufluence  that  is  was  known  as  Great 
Wallachia,  and  its  colonists  were  the  ancestors  of  those  Eoutzo-^ 
Wallachs,  who  still  pasture  their  herds  in  the  country  near  the 
Thessalian  frontier,  descending  to  Boeotia  in  the  winter,  and  who, 
in  the  late  war,  were  on  the  Turkish  side.  Finally  a  debased  cur- 
rency pointed  to  the  financial  decline  of  the  Byzantine  Government. 
In  shorty  the  Empire  was  ripe  for  the  Latin  conquest.  It  was  not 
long  delayed. 

The  history  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  is  well  known  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  How  the  crusaders  turned  aside  from  their  original 
object  to  restore  the  dethroned  Emperor  Isaac  Angelos  and  his  son 
to  the  throne,  how  they  captured  Constantinople  and  partitioned  the 
Empire  between  them,  has  been  often  told.  We  are  only  concerned 
with  that  partition  so  far  as  it  affected  Greece,  which  now  passed  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  Western 
rulers.  After  one-quarter  of  the  Byzantine  possessions  had  been 
assigned  to  the  new  Latin  Emperor,  Baldwin  I.,  the  remaining  three- 
quarters  were  divided  between  the  Venetians  and  the  army  of  crusaders, 
whose  leader  was  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  Greek 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  island  of  Crete  had  at  first  been 
assigned  to  the  latter ;  but  Boniface  preferred  to  exchange  a  distant 
sovereignty  in  Asia  for  a  nearer  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  accordingly 
received  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Salonika,  which  comprised  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  and  Continental  Greece,  and  was  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  whose  European 
dominions  were  limited  to  part  of  the  capital,  Thrace,  and  some  of 
the  islands.  Crete  was  sold  by  the  Marquis  to  the  Venetians,  who 
thus  began  their  long  occupation  of  that  island.  With  the  shrewd, 
practical  sense  of  a  commercial  community,  they  managed  to 
include  within  their  share  the  best  harbours,  islands,  and  markets  in 
the  Levant.  An  establishment  at  Constantinople,  the  Ionian  and 
many  of  the  ^gean  islands,  the  north  and  south  parts  of  Euboea, 
Salamis,  and  ^gina,  a  large  part  of  Akarnania  and  ^tolia,  Epiros, 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesos  in  theory,  and  the  two  valuable 
Messenian  stations  of  Kor6ne  and  Meth6ue  in  practice/  were 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Bepublic,  whose  Doge  henceforth  styled 

^  Paparreg6poQlo8,  op.  ett.,  v.  15,  30,  44. 
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himself  "Lord  of  one-fourth  and  one-eighth  of  the  Empire  of 
Bomania."  Bat  the  Venetians  were  nnable  to  take  possession  of 
some  of  their  new  dominions.  Jast  as  in  Asia  two  new  Greek 
Empires  rose  at  Nice  and  Trebizond,  so  in  Epiros  an  independent 
Greek  principality  was  formed  in  a  land  which  had  been  assigned  to- 
them  on  paper.  Like  every  other  partition  treaty  that  has  beei> 
signed^  this  instrument  depended  for  its  validity  upon  the  capacity 
o£  the  signatories  to  enforce  their  claims,  a  condition  all  the  more 
important  in  the  present  case,  because,  though  Constantinople  had 
fallen,  Greece  had  not  yet  been  conquered,  and  the  several  parties 
were  therefore  assigning  to  each  other  what  was  not  yet  theirs. 

Short-lived  as  the  Latin  Empire  and  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Salonika  proved  to  be,  the  partition  which  created  them  had  » 
decisive  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  Greece  for  the  next  two  or  more 
centuries.  The  tie  between  Hellas  and  Constantinople  was  broken  f 
the  ancient  Greek  lands  were  divided  up  into  separate  feudal  States, 
without  cohesion  with  themselves  or  with  the  capital,  and  the  old 
Hellenic  world  assumed  an  aspect  of  variety  and  a  lack  of  unity 
which  continued  to  mark  it  till  the  completion  of  the  Turkish 
conquest. 

W.  Miller. 
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THE   SCIENCE  AND    ART  DEPARTMENT. 


The  nniTersal  teachiDg  of  art,  however  bad  the  system  may  be,  moat 
inevitably  be  prodactive  of  good  results.  The  resalts  may  be  a  yezy 
long  time  coming,  bat  they  are  none  the  less  sare.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  good  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  accomplished 
is  the  formation  of  what  might  be  called  "  art  centres  "  in  some 
three  hundred  or  more  provincial  towns.  This  has  constituted  the 
nucleus  of  a  systematic  art  training  in  those  particular  districts,  and 
afforded  scope  for  the  individual  energies  of  the  few  who  take  a 
casual  interest  in  art,  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  the  most 
disastrous  results ;  but  sometimes  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the 
school. 

When  once  a  centre  of  teaching  is  formed  in  a  district,  the  success 
of  the  school  depends  entirely  on  the  ability  and  management  of  the 
South  Kensington  trained  principal.  His  infineoce  for  the  good  or 
bad  rests  on  the  fact  of  his  carrying  on  or  rejecting  the  dreary 
routine  that  the  Department  has  set  him  to  perform.  In  the  more 
advanced  drawing,  perhaps  the  great  and  important  move  which  very 
few  can  be  persuaded  to  make,  is  the  rejection  of  Whatman's  paper 
and  *'  stumping  "  in  favour  of  charcoal  and  Michellet.  Where  tliis 
has  been  done  the  achievement  of  the  schools  has  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds ;  where  this  has  been  undone,  the  groove  and 
accomplishment  has  remained  unchanged  for  years.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  so  much  can  depend  on  mere  materials,  but  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  their  respective  drawbacks  and  possibilities  will 
endorse  what  I  say.  Perhaps  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  char- 
coal is  the  fact  that  the  authorities,  to  a  great  extent,  discountenance 
its  use.  They  prefer  the  dead  effect  of  chalk  applied  in  little 
patches  with  a  soft  piece  of  leather,  and  consider  it  the  best  medium 
calculated  to  express  any  individuality  that  the  student  may 
possess.  Instead  of  a  student  being  set  to  interpret  a  plaster  cast, 
he  has  to  copy  it ;  and  as — outside  of  paint — ^a  combination  of  black 
chalk  and  Whatman's  paper  is  the  best  manner  of  imitating  a  white 
<3ast  with  black  shadows,  such  materials  are  preferred.  This  method 
is  evolved  from  the  imagination  of  ministers  and  retired  soldiers,  who 
have  had  a  great  part  of  the  managememt  of  the  nation's  largeist  art 
institution.  To  their  minds  the  beauty  of  light  and  shade— whether 
on  a  living  model  or  plaster  cast — can  only   be  really  adequately 
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interpreted  by  the  smooth,  mealy,  grey  texture  which  is  imparted 
to  everything  carried  out  by  their  methods.  Smooth  textnre  of 
manipulation  takes  the  place  of  characterisation,  or  any  artistic 
quality  which  is  revealed  in  the  exeontiou. 

If  these  incompetences  were  not  so  painfully  evident,  it  would  be 
unbelievable  that  such  systems  could  be  the  main  features  of  the  art 
instruction  promulgated  by  the  government  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
countries ;  but  the  bane  of  the  Academy  runs  through  the  adminis- 
trative departments,  and  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  much.  The 
examiners  are  nearly  all  salaried  academicians,  and  for  years  the 
inspector  for  art  was  Eyre  Crowe,  A.B.A.  Sir  William  Bichmond, 
R.A.,  now  occupies  the  post 

The  good  work  that  a  well-conducted  art  school  is  capable  of 
turning  out  is  extraordinary  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  head  master  is 
not  too  greedy  about  the  payments-by-result  system.  Such  a  school 
as  this  will  not  be  specially  successful  in  the  more  advanced  sections 
according  to  the  South  Kensington  standards ;  but  real  success  does 
not  in  any  way  coincide  with  Departmental  success.  The  custom  is 
to  send  up  yearly  a  selection  of  the  school's  work  to  headquarters. 
Those  that  the  Department  are  satisfied  with  are  labelled  with  some 
distinguishing  mark,  notifying  that  they  are  accepted  as  being  up  to 
the  required  standard  of  excellence ;  others  are  marked  or  crossed 
out  as  not  being  satisfactory — such  a  mark  really  means  that  they 
are  not  a  credit  to  the  school^  and  should  on  no  account  have  been 
sent  up.  It  was  on  looking  over  some  of  these  latter  drawings  in 
an  art  school  not  far  from  London  that  I  first  became  fully  conscious 
of  the  terribly  poor  standard  by  which  these  things  are  judged.  I 
saw  many  charcoal  life  studies  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years, 
which,  considering  his  age,  were  finer  work  than  I  had  ever  before 
seen — ^in  fact,  I  had  very  seldom  seen  such  delightful  work  in  any 
school.  They  were  among  the  crossed  off  lot,  which  in  the  eyes  0% 
South  Kensington  constitute  a  disgrace. 

As  an  increased  output  of  gold  means  a  corresponding  increase  in 
trade,  and  the  production  of  everything  that  gold  can  buy,  so  the 
increase  of  art  tuition  sets  up  a  continuously  fresh  demand  for  things 
which  are  supposed  to  be  artistic ;  but  if  the  tuition  is  false  and 
wrong  throughout,  the  demand  rests  on  a  false  basis,  and  does  a  very 
great  deal  of  harm,  although  a  very  bad  taste  in  art  matters  is  better 
than  no  taste  at  all,  and  with  cultivation  is  bound  to  improve.  The 
great  point  is  to  instil  the  teachers  with  the  rudiments  of  what  art 
really  is ;  the  future  status  of  these  matters  throughout  the  country 
rests  with  them.  To  subserviate  all  principals  to  the  cramming  for 
the  yearly  examinations — as  most  do,  because  they  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  results — is  not  training  at  all.  The  Department  do  it  to 
please  the  masters,  the  masters  to  please  the  Department,  and  the 
pupils  to  please  their  parents ;  and  so,  art  is  left  out  in  the  oold. 
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The  teaching  is  a  system  whereby  pupils  may  pass  the  greatest 
nnmber  of  examinations  ;  and  if  any  talent  is  discovered  and  bene- 
fited, it  amounts  to  a  mere  accident.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
endowed  with  any  artistic  qualities  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  at  a  school  in  connection  with  South  Kensington,  and 
carried  on  according  to  the  existing  formulas ;  and  one  in  possession 
of  talent  is  often  irretrievably  ruined.  His  ability  all  falls  on  stony 
ground,  as  it  were,  and  withers.  All  that  he  has  learnt  by  heart  has* 
to  be  fought  against  and  crushed,  which  almost  necessitates  a  fresh 
start.  There  are  no  rules  whereby  talent  can  be  fostered,  and  one 
who  insists  on  such  a  thing  is  a  madman.  Of  course  there  are  broad 
outlines  to  be  taught,  such  as  Eelection  and  breadth  of  treatment, 
but  these  are  seldom  heard  of  in  any  of  the  three  hundred  schools. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  very  few ;  and  the  numbers  of  teachers  who 
care  to  encourage  any  marked  individuality  that  a  student  may 
possess,  are  fewer  still,  for  obvious  reaEonp. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  spend  more  than  half  a  million 
yearly  in  teaching.  The  result  will  be  fully  seen  later ;  it  is  now 
noticeable  principally  in  the  enormous  number  of  atrocious  villas  scat- 
tered about  the  country.  It  is  on  this  wise.  Very  great  importance 
is  attached  to  instructing  artisans  in  building  construction.  I  have 
never  seen  one  artisan  attending  these  classes.  Instead,  all  the 
builders'  sons  in  a  locality  join,  and,  after  a  year's  tuition,  know  a 
sufficiency  of  construction  to  put  together  a  villa,  supplying  orna- 
mentation and  other  features  ad  lib.  Builders,  instead  of  employing 
qualified  architects  to  design  houses,  naturally  like  to  keep  it  in  the 
family,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  There  are  besides 
hundreds  of  so-called  architects  scattered  about  the  country  and 
daily  perpetrating  those  terrible  disfigurements  called  ''  the  modem 
villa,"  who  have  received  no  tuition  beyond  that  of  the  local  build- 
ing construction  class.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  South  Kensington 
has  had  a  very  great  influence  indeed  on  our  modem  street  archi- 
tecture !  Unhappily,  the  examples  of  building  construction  in  these 
classes  consist  of  the  very  commonest  and  most  orthodox  form  of  the 
respective  designs,  and  so  all  that  is  worst  is  perpetually  insisted 
upon — and  then  we  turn  round  and  expect  to  see  improvement  I 
Forty  or  fifcy  years  ago  ordinary  dwellings  had  the  advantage  of 
being  simple  in  design  ;  but  even  that  great  feature  is  denied  them^ 
all  being  fuss  and  meaningless  nonsense.  Every  Town  Council 
should  have  its  properly  qualified  architect  to  adjudge  the  designs 
submitted ;  and  the  plans  should  be  required  to  possess  certain  good 
sober  architectural  features.  Nowadays  the  only  thing  that  plans 
hayg  teich%  submitted  to  a  Town  Council  for  is  to  see  if  the  con- 
institution.  To^^cintial  enough,  or  the  drains  sufficiently  good. 
on  a  livinir  modef ^®*®  features  being  satisfactory,  a  man  can  gene- 

''tectural  abomination  he  may  have  a  liking  for. 
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Abaolote  bareness  is  preferable  to  ornamentation  that  is  not  orna- 
ment, and,  personally,  I  should  prefer  to  see  dwellings  unrelieved  by 
any  ornament  whatever,  in  preference  to  our  jerry-built  villa.  The 
beauty  of  simplicity  is  much  farther  from  general  recognition  than 
a  generation  ago,  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  art-trainiog  establish- 
ments.  A  modem  house  has  only  to  be  crammed  outside  and  in 
with  all  manner  of  strange  ornamental  shapes  to  find  an  immediate 
tenant ;  and  grand  old  houses,  full  of  that  dignity  which  only  age 
can  give,  are  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  villa,  or  else  con- 
verted into  artisans'  dwellings.  What  beauty  the  public  profess  to 
recognise  in  a  large  old  house  will  be  quite  passed  over  in  a  small 
one  possessiog  similar  characteristics,  which  tends  to  show  what  such 
recognition  is  worth. 

The  Department  sppnd  considerably  more  than  half  a  million 
annually  in  the  teaching  of  art,  devoted,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
elementary  drawing.      I   confess  that  I  am  unable  to  grasp  the 
advantages   accruing  from    the    study  of  freehand    drawing.     In 
considering  these  things  one  is  apt,  first  of  all,  to  look  ahead  at 
the  possible  result ;  and  what  result  such  a  course  could  have  on 
the  furtherance  of  national  art,  or  even  of  art  appreciation,  is  incom- 
prehensible.    It  is  very  certain  that  a  year's  copjiug  of  thin  black 
curves  with  a  hard  lead  pencil  leaves  the  student  none  the  wiser  as 
far  as  art  matters  go.     As  well  try  to  teach  French  grammar  by 
going  no  farther  than  the  article.     Of  course  the  drawing  of  these 
wire-like  shapes  trains  the  eye  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  are  there 
not  better  methods  ?     Many  will  argae  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  training  poor  children's  eyes,  when  the  same  amount  of  time 
and  money  would  be  better  applied  by  training  their  faculties  of 
perception  and  appreciation.    Instead  of  the  dreary  humdrum  routine 
of  South   Eensiugton,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  no  direct 
elementary  tuition  at  all,  but  to  devote  all  energies  to  the  advanced 
and   semi- advanced  sections  of  instruction.     Have  modelling  and 
wood-carving  if  you  will ;  but  freehand  drawing,  I  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  is  woree  than   useless.     In  fact,  to  a  student  of  any  artistic 
capacity  at  all  it  is  positively  harmful.  A  student  that  is  going  to  em- 
brace art  as  a  profession  should  commence  at  simple  casts,  or  sections 
of  casts,  from  the  antique ;  starting  thus,  his  interest  and  progress 
at  the  end  of  a  year  will   be  astounding.     It  is  surely  as  good  for 
him  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  figure-drawing  as  to  trace  strange 
unheard-of  shapes  printed  on  cardboard,   and  certainly  it  is  far 
better  training  for  the  eje. 

A  perusal  of  the  money  that  is  expended  on  the  officials  and 
examiners  is  perfectly  appalling,  and  the  whole  Department  actually 
costs  the  nation  about  one  million  pounds  a  year.  The  resnlt  of 
this  million  is  seen  annually  in  a  little  collection  of  examples 
of  drawing?,  designing,  painting,  and  modelling  at  South  Kenaing- 
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ton  Mufienm.  The  reeulti  in  comparison  with  the  expenditore,  is 
quite  infinitesimal.  However,  even  for  this,  the  working  clerks 
and  idling  officials  consume  between  them  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds  annually — such  is  the  price  of  red  tape !  A  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  accumulated  expenses  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  different  museums  in  London  and  the  provinces.  The 
administration  of  the  Department  amounts  to  about  eighty  thousand, 
while  the  training  college  for  art  masters  costs  some  eight  thousand. 
I  should  have  thought  that  this  latter  was  the  most  important 
feature,  and  certainly  more  liberality  should  be  extended  in  the 
granting  of  scholarships.  A  careful  and  at  the  same  time  liberal 
education,  with  every  possible  advantage,  should  be  extended 
towards  those  who  are  embracing  the  teaching  of  art  matters  as  a 
profession.  The  future  success  of  the  Department  depends  upon 
these  young  men. 

As  before  said,  the  object  of  this  South  Kensington  tuition  is  to 
obtain  as  near  as  possible  a  copy,  and  not  an  interpretation.  Art  is 
-suggestion  and  selection,  and  as  such  should  be  vigorously  taught  &om 
the  beginning.  Instead  of  the  student  seeking  to  make  something 
of  a  work  of  art,  he  is  set  to  make  a  crude,  bald  copy  of  an  object  as 
it  really  exists,  mercilessly  insisting  on  the  obtrusiveness  of  every 
detail ;  and,  in  so  doing,  injuring  or  destroying  any  sense  of  beauty 
or  any  creative  faculties  that  he  may  possess.  Art,  &om  the 
ling,  has  always  been  interpretation  and  selection ;  and,  such 
the  case,  one  wonders  why  South  Kensington  should  want 
an  alteration ! 

Hugh  Blakeb. 


1904. 


THE  GRAND  OLD  WOMAN  OF  TO-DAY.^ 


On  February  15,  1820,  was  bom  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  greatest  of 
the  pioneer  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  woman  whose  long 
life  of  incessant  and  devoted  effort  has  been  freely  given  to  the 
elevation  of  humanity  by  the  securing  of  justice  and  freedom  for 
the  mother  half  of  the  race,  to  the  moral  regeneration  of  man 
through  the  emancipation  of  woman. 

Susan's  father,  Daniel  Anthony,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  though  he  married  out  of  the  Society,  and  her  motiier, 
Lucy  Bead,  never  formally  joined  it,  religious  differences  never 
troubled  this  happy  marriage.  Susan  was  their  second  child,  and 
her  earliest  years  were  peacefully  spent  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
a  New  England  village,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Oreen  Mountains. 

She  was  a  precocious  child,  learning  to  read  at  three  years  of 
age.  When  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  began  her  work  as  a  teacher 
— ^work  which' occupied  her  till  her  greater  life-work  began — ^hor 
father  was  much  critidsed  for  allowing  this,  as  in  those  days  no 
woman  worked  for  wages  except  from  pressing  necessity;  but 
Daniel  Anthony  was  far  enough  in  advance  of  his  time  to  believe 
that  every  girl  should  be  trained  to  self-support.  It  is  pleasant, 
too,  to  record  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  greater  life-work 
her  father,  indeed  both  parents,  stood  firmly  by  her,  and  in  the 
earliest  years  of  stress  and  storm  gave  her  both  heart  and  hope. 

In  July,  1848,  the  first  Women's  Bights  Convention  met  at 
Seneca  Falls,  and  Miss  Anthony's  father,  mother,  and  her  younger 
sister  Mary,  who  still  lives  and  shares  her  home,  attended  and 
signed  the  declaration  demanding  equal  rights  for  women.  Atten- 
tion was  now  being  called  to  the  atrocious  injustice  of  most  of  the 
laws  specially  affecting  women,  and  with  the  opponents  of  these 
wrongs  she  fully  sympathised ;  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1851,  that 
she  first  met  Lucy  Stone  and  Mrs.  Gady  Stanton,  and  fully  con- 
vinced herself  that  their  demand  for  Women's  Suffrage  was  just  and 
right. 

During  her  fifteen  years'  work  as  a  teacher  she  repeatedly  took  a 
school  which  a  male  teacher  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  because  of 

^  The  HuUtr%  e/  TFbuMm  Suffrage.  Vols.  L-FV.  Sosan  B.*AnthoDy.  The  LU$ 
tfnd  Work  itfSuean  B,  Anthomif,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Indianopolii :  The  Bowen-MemU 
Company. 
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inefficiency,  and  even  when  she  made  a  thorough  sacoess,  she  wonld 
receive  only  one-foarlh  of  his  salary.  It  was  the  custom  every- 
where to  pay  men  four  times  the  wages  of  women  for  exactly  the 
same  work,  often  not  so  well  done.  A  grievance,  this,  from  which 
women  everywhere,  and  in  almost  every  kind  of  work,  still  suffer, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent. 

The  fifteen  years  spent  in  teaching  must  have  helped  to  develop 
her  naturally  keen  insight  into  character,  and  her  powor  of  judging 
the  capacity  and  faculty  best'  fitted  to  specific  work,  a  power  of 
infinite  value  to  her  in  her  future  great  labour. 

Her  first  public  work  was  for  Temperance  Reform,  in  connection 
with  which,  and  with  her  later  work  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
she  soon  learnt  the  truth  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  to  her  by  her 
iather  early  in  1853  : 

*<  I  see  notices  of  your  meetings  in  multitudes  of  papers,  all,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  a  rejoicing  mood  that  woman  at  last  has  taken  hold  in  earnest 
to  aid  in  the  reformation  of  the  mighty  evils  of  the  day.  Yet  with  all  this 
'  rejoicing '  probably  not  one  of  these  papers  would  advocate  placing  the 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  woman  as  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most  efficient 
way  of  enabling  her  to  secure  not  only  this  but  other  reforms.  They  are 
willing  she  should  talk  and  pray  and  '  flock  by  herself '  in  conventions,  and 
tramp  up  and  down  the  State,  footsore  and  weary,  gathering  petitions  to 
be  spumed  by  legislatures,  but  not  willing  to  invest  her  with  the  only  power 
that  would  do  speedy  and  efficient  work.'' 

In  August  of  this  same  year,  1853,  Miss  Anthony  attended  the 
State  Teachers'  Convention,  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  It  was  attended 
by  over  five  hundred  teachers,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  women. 
For  two  days  she  listened  to  the  wisdom  of  the  male  third  of  the 
assembly,  till  at  last,  when  she  felt  she  had  something  very  much  to 
the  purpose  to  say,  she  rose  and  said,  ''  Mr.  President^"  and  for 
half  an  hour  the  male  section  of  the  assembly  debated  whether  a 
Woman  might  be  allowed  to  speak  or  not.  At  length,  by  a  vote  of 
men  only,  assent  was  given  by  a  small  majority,  and  Miss  Anthony, 
speaking  to  the  question,  "  Why  the  profession  of  teacher  is  not 
so  much  respected  as  that  of  lawyer,  doctor  or  minister,"  said : 

''  It  seems  to  me  you  fail  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  disrespect  of 
which  you  complain.  Do  you  not  see  that  so  long  as  society  says  that 
woman  has  not  brains  enough  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  minister,  but  has 
plenty  of  brains  to  be  a  teacher,  every  man  of  you  who  condescends  to 
teach,  tacitly  admits  before  all  Israel  and  the  sun  that  he  has  no  more 
brains  than  a  woman  ;  " 

and  sat  down.  The  other  women  present  took  no  part,  but  some 
learnt  their  lesEon,  and  at  the  next  day's  Session  and  in  future 
Clonventions  took  care  to  assert  and  to  act  upon  the  equal  right  of 
women  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  and  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
ventions. 
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The  very  next  month,  at  the  World's  Temperance  Convention 
in  New  York,  a  lady,  the  accredited  delegate  of  two  societies  to  that 
OoQvention,  was  received  with  hisses  and  cries  of  ''  Shame  on  the 
womaD,"  and  after  standing  for  an  hoar  and  a  half  on  the  platform, 
in  the  midst  of  this  bedlam,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  hall.  End- 
less incidents  of  this  kind,  warmly  approved  by  the  leading  New 
York  dailies,  with  the  distinguished  exceptions  of  the  Tribune^ 
managed  by  Horace  Greeley,  and  the  Evening  Fosty  nnder  the  control 
of  William  Collen  Bryant,  sufficiently  mark  the  character  of  the 
times  when  these  brave  women  pioneers  began  to  speak  and  work. 
What  wonder  that  Sasan  Anthony  quickly  learnt  by  heart  the  lesson 
that  no  human  right  is  safe  to  woman  without  the  security  of  the 
full  rights  of  equal  citizenship^  and  consecrated  her  whole  life  and 
being  to  the  achievement  of  that  equal  citizenship. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  give  even  the  merest  outline  of  the 
work  she  has  crowded  into  the  fifty  years  between  then  and  now. 
Each  year  has  brought  unending  labour.  Almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  has  felt  the  influence  of  her  presence,  her  speech,  her 
persistent  energy,  and  her  marvellous  powers  of  organisation.  Again 
and  again  she  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  justice  before  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  before  committees  of  the  National  Legislature.  Year 
after  year  she  has  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles,  addressed 
hundreds  of  meetings,  created  innumerable  committees,  called  and 
carried  through  State  and  National  Conventions,  arranged  petition 
work,  received  and  written  thousands  of  letters — nothing  too  great 
for  her  endeavour,  nothing  too  small  for  her  careful  attention. 
Through  more  than  fifty  years  of  ceaseless  efibrt  to  free  enslaved 
womanhood,  and  so  to  lift  up  degraded  manhood,  has  she  worked 
on,  resolute  of  soul,  resting  only  in  the  change  of  effort,  snatching 
Tictory  from  defeat  or  making  defeat  itself  greater  than  victory, 
fearing  nothing,  hoping  all  things  :  thus  has  lived,  loved,  and  worked, 
this  great  human  sou^ 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  her  labours  ?  To  quote  from 
her  gifted  American  biographer,  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper : 

"  Susan  B.  Anthony's  self-imposed  task,  for  almost  half  a  century,  has 
been  to  secure  equal  rights  for  women — social,  civil  and  political.  When 
fibe  began  her  crusade  woman  in  social  life  was  '  cabined,  cribb'd,  confined,' 
to  an  extent  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the  present  independent 
and  self-reliant  generation  ;  in  law  she  was  but  little  better  than  a  slave ; 
in  politics,  a  mere  cipher.  To-day  in  society  she  has  practically  unlimited 
freedom ;  in  the  business  world  most  of  the  obstacles  have  been  removed  ; 
the  laws,  although  still  iinjust  in  many  respects,  have  been  revolutionised 
in  her  favour ;  in  four  States  women  have  the  full  franchise,  in  one  the 
municipal  ballot,  in  twenty-five  a  vote  on  school  questions,  and  in  four 
others  some  form  of  suffrage  ;  while  in  each  campaign  their  recognition  as 
a  political  factor  grows  more  marked.  .  .  .  Miss  Anthony  is  the  only 
woman  who  has  given  her  whole  time  and  effort  to  this  one  end,  with  no 
division  of  interet$t  in  behalf  of  husband  and  children,  no  diversion  of  other 
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public  quefitions.  Is  there  an  example  in  all  history  of  either  man  or 
woman  who  devoted  half  a  century  of  the  hardest,  most  persistent,  labour 
for  one  reform  ?  *' 

If  it  be  said  that,  though  the  social  and  legal  changes  in  the 
position  of  American  women  have  been  immense,  their  political 
advancement  has  been  but  a  small  result  of  toil  so  stupendous,  one 
need  only  point  to  the  enormous  difficulties  which  have  had  to  be 
overcome,  difficulties  far  greater  than  any  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  seek  their  emancipation, 
and  that  of  their  sisters.  In  the  United  States  the  progress  of 
women's  political  emancipation  is  hindered  by  a  written  Federal 
Constitution,  to  effect  any  change  in  which  is  a  task  of  very  great 
difficulty,  and  by  forty-five  written  State  Constitutions,  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  the  consent  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  male 
electorate.  Let  us  imagine  what  would  be  the  position  of  women 
in  the  United  £[ingdom  if,  in  the  first  place,  the  United  Kingdom 
absorbed  year  by  year  some  half  million  of  male  immigrants,  giving 
to  them,  on  the  easiest  possible  conditions,  the  political  rights  which 
it  denied  to  its  native-bom  daughters.  Let  us  imagine  that  when 
a  measure  enfranchising  women  had  received  the  assent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of 
male  electors  (including  the  enfranchised  aliens)  for  the  sanction 
not  of  a  mere  majority  of  those  who  were  interested  enough  and 
intelligent  enough  to  vote,  but  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
male  electorate.  Let  us  imagine  each  separate  county  dealing 
separately  and  independently  with  this  question,  and  we  may  some- 
what realise  the  difficulties  which  our  American  sisters  have  had  to 
face,  and  have  in  part  already,  and  in  time  will  wholly,  overcome. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  a  simple  majority  of  each  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  requires  only  the  formal  Royal  Assent  to  complete 
that  great  act  of  human  justice,  the  enfranchisement  of  English 
women.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
question  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  has  been  submitted  by 
a  State  Legislature  to  the  referendum,  it  has  again  and  again  been 
defeated  by  the  combined  votes  of  the  negro,  the  newly  enfranchised 
alien,  and  the  rowdier  elements  of  the  community. 

In  England  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women  has  been 
delayed  by  the  active  hostility  of  some  men,  but  far  more  by  the 
apathy  of  some  women,  and  the  selfishness  of  others.  The  greatest 
disappoiiitmont  in  life  of  the  present  writer  has  been  that  women 
did  not  secure  their  own  political  enfranchisement  before  dividing 
into  opposed  political  camps.  Unhappily  the  tendency  of  party 
spirit,  amongst  women  quite  as  much  as  amongst  men,  seems  to 
have  been,  rather  to  seek  to  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
reform  by  the  other  side  in  politics,  than  to  enforce  its  speedy 
.accomplishment  as  a  duty  upon  the  male  politicians  of  their  own 
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party.  The  two  hundred  women  who,  at  a  keenly  contested  election, 
worked  hard  for  the  return  of  a  candidate  who  had  declared  himself 
a  determined  opponent  of  Women's  Suffrage,  did  more  to  delay 
justice  to  womanhood  than  any  man  could  have  done.  We  need  a 
Susan  Anthony  in  these  islands  to  lift  women  above  this  narrowness 
of  pfurty  spirit,  this  blindness  to  wider  issues.  Perhaps  the  with- 
drawal during  recent  years,  of  rights  supposed  to  have  been  well 
assured,  and  the  now  threatened  further  withdrawal  of  others,  may 
rouse  even  apathetic.  English  women  to  the  consciousness  that  no 
right,  however  important,  is  or  can  be  fully  assured  to  them,  until 
they  have  achieved,  by  their  own  enfranchisement,  the  full  and 
equal  rights  of  citizenship.  United  effort  on  the  part  of  the  women 
of  these  islands  could  achieve  this  within  a  very  brief  period.  And 
their  political  enfranchisement  would  speed  the  enfranchisement  of 
their  American  sisters,  and  help  forward  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  women's  lives  all  the  world  over.  Will  women  rise  to 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion  ? 

If  they  are  too  indifferent  or  too  indolent  to  do  so,  let  them 
remember  that  by  acquiescence  in  woman's  political  degradation, 
they  are  perpetuating,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  moral  degradation 
of  man.  Surely  women  will  prefer  to  follow,  each  in  her  degree 
and  place,  the  noble  example  of  Susan  Anthony,  and  thus  help 
forward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race. 

Crowded  as  Miss  Anthony's  life  has  been  with  public  work,  it 
has  not  been  barren  of  other  interests.  The  lifelong  affection 
between  herself  and  her  great  fellow-worker,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  remains  on  record  as  an  abiding  proof  how  true  and 
faithful  women  can  be  to  each  other.  Her  beloved  sister  Mary 
still  lives,  caring  for  her  as  only  those  can  care  whose  whole  life 
is  bound  up  in  those  they  love.  To  sum  up  her  character  in  the 
words  of  her  gifted  biographer,  Mrs.  Ida  Uusted  Harper : 

'*  She  recognises  no  such  word  as  expediency,  and  accepts  no  half-way 
measures.  Theoretically  a  non-resistant,  she  fights  to  the  last  ditch  and 
accepts  no  defeat  as  final.  She  has  the  natural  power  of  selecting  always 
the  strongest  word,  and  the  power  of  carrying  conviction  to  her  audience. 
She  is  conventional  in  outward  observances,  but  most  radical  in  thought 
and  speech.  She  detests  all  forms  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  but  it  is  the 
action,  not  the  person,  that  she  censures,  and  she  is  most  charitable  in 
excuses  for  the  faults  and  failings  of  others.  She  bears  the  ills  of  life  with 
cheerful  fortitude,  and  accepts  the  blessings  with  fine  humility.  There  is 
no  need  of  comparison.  She  has  her  own  strong  individuality,  which  has 
made  its  indelible  impress  upon  history,  and  secured  for  her  a  place  among 
the  immortals.  Now,  in  life's  evening,  her  world  is  illumined  with  the 
beauty  of  a  sunset  undimmed  by  clouds — and  as  she  contemplates  the 
infinite,  she  takes  no  heed  of  the  gathering  darkness  of  night,  but  looking 
into  a  clear  sky  beholds  only  the  inefiable  glory  of  other  spheres." 

And  a  British  pen  may  add  the  further  tribute : 
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Greater  than  king,  higher  than  warrior  thou, 

Worthy  of  nobler  laureate  than  e'er  sung  ; 
The  snows  of  age  lie  softly  on  thy  brow, 

Thy  mother  heart  is  ever  warm  and  young. 

For  thousands  owe  their  very  souls  to  thee, 

As  other  thousands  owe  their  happiness, 
Their  joy  in  life,  their  purpose  to  be  free. 

Their  power  to  help,  to  comfort  and  to  bless. 

Through  more  than  fifty  years  of  ceaseless  toil, 
Unhisusting,  resting  never,  didst  thou  move  ; 

Kor  scorn  nor  hate  thy  courage  could  despoil, 
For  every  pulsing  of  thy  heart  beat  Love. 

The  future  that  thou  wiliest  yet  shall  be. 

When  man,  uprising  to  his  high  estate. 
Shall  speed  to  set  his  captive  sister  free ; 

Shall  break  all  chains  with  which  he  bound  her  fate. 

Then  shall  true  Manhood  and  true  Womanhood 

Build  up  the  glorious  life  that  is  to  be ; 
When  Truth  and  Justice  reign,  and  selfish  good 

Is  merged  in  service  of  Man's  family. 

Then  shall  all  sweet  remembrance  turn  to  thee, 
Great  soul,  who  toiledst  through  the  darkest  hour 

With  purpose  set,  that  woman  should  be  free, 
To  bless  the  world  with  all  her  gracious  power. 

Columbia  claims  thee,  as  thy  place  of  birth. 
But  other  lands  will  claim  their  part  in  thee : 

For  thy  life-service  shall  bless  all  the  Earth, 
And  thou  belongest  to  Humanity. 

Ignota. 


I904< 


AGRARIAN   PANMIXIA. 

"  This  suspension  of  the  presenring  influence 
of  natural  selection  maj  be  called  Panmixia, 
for  all  Individ  aals  can  reproduce  themselves 
and  thus  stamp  their  character  on  the  species, 
and  not  only  those  which  in  all  respects,  or  in 
respect  to  some  single  oncan,  are  the  fittest. 
In  mj  opinion,  the  greatest  number  of  those 
variations  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the 
direct  influence  of  external  conditions  of  life 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  panmixia.  For  example, 
the  great  variability  of  most  domesticated  ani- 
mals essentially  depends  on  this  principle." — 
Weibmann,  Etmys  on  Heredity  (Authorised 
Translation.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 
1889),  p.  90. 

Now,  certainly  not  too  soon,  the  increase  of  lunacy,  nenrasthenia, 
cancer,  and  some  other  diseases  in  agrarian  populations,  is  attract- 
ing notice,  the  first  step  towards  systematic  study.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  step  is  made,  since  there  is  no  clear  apprehension  of 
vital  status,  and  therefore  nothing  which  can  be  intelligently 
predicated  of  one  element  of  population  rather  than  another.  I  am 
not  sure,  indeed,  that  lunacy,  for  example,  will  be  admitted  as 
peculiarly  a  disease  of  the  agrarian  element ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  noted 
in  the  element,  I  find  little  reference  made  to  anything  but  the 
direct  infiuence  of  the  external  conditions  of  human  life,  and  not 
even  of  agrarian  life  in  particular.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
reference  of  the  disease  to  intemperance  and  immorality,  and  equally 
so  with  reference  to  predisposition  and  heredity  ;  but  then  lunacy  is 
something  more  than  an  induction  from  lunatics,  something  more 
than  a  diseased  state  recognised  as  common  to  a  particular  group 
of  individuals,  and  the  something  is  an  antecedent  in  the  induction 
which  cannot  be  called  lunacy,  but  on  which,  nevertheless,  all  the 
consequents  depend. 

When  the  Fiji  islanders  were  decimated  by  measles  a  specific 
status  existed  among  them  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a  single  case 
of  the  disease,  a  status  which  accounted  for  the  mortality ;  and 
supposing  they  had  proved  immune  in  the  usual  degree  that,  too, 
would  be  a  fact  of  specific  status.  But  the  status  in  any  sense  was 
certainly  not  measles,  could  not  even  be  qualified  by  the  term 
morbid.  In  the  case  of  lunacy  there  is  certaiuly  a  similar  fact  of 
status  which  cannot  be  called  lunacy  or  even  morbid  in  a  general 
sense,  since  if  it  determines  to  the  disease  in  one  direction  it 
determines  to  immunity  in  another.     From  the  pore  biological 
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point  of  view  sanity  means  immunity  from  insanity,  and  is  only  a 
fact  of  variation  in  vital  status. 

For  the  mass  of  individuals  composing  the  human  species  this 
status  is  an  expression  for  an  average  condition  attained  in 
experience  of  existence.  But  the  expression  is  a  complex  one,  com- 
pounded of  expressions  true  only  for  distinct  elements — the  individual, 
the  family,  the  tribe,  community  and  other  social  aggregates. 
There  is  no  common  expression  for  the  interest  of  the  species  and 
that  of  the  individual ;  the  interest  of  one  is,  as  a  fact  of  observa- 
tion, found  to  be,  within  wide  limits,  in  indifference  to  the  interest 
of  the  other ;  the  individual  is  seen  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  social 
aggregates  both  separately  and  collectively,  and  met  versd.  In 
other  words  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  social  aggregates  are  external  to  each  other  and  mutually  act 
as  external  agencies.  The  individual  has  had  through  all  time  to 
fight  for  life  against  the  community,  and  the  last  exists  only  as  a 
result  of  an  incessant  struggle  with  the  first.  Or,  taking  the 
whole  as  an  organic  unit,  its  state  is  always  one  in  which  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposed  in  direction,  each  element  of 
action  in  it  being  ever  in  presence  of  an  equal  and  opposed  element. 

We  reach  our  immediate  subject  in  taking  the  relation  between 
the  individual  and  the  primary  social  aggregate  as  an  illustration* 
As  the  individual  attains  maturity  he  acts  to  dissolve  the  family, 
the  primary  aggregate  in  which  he  finds  himself,  acts  so  that  a  new 
creation  of  families  shall  arise.  We  take  this  as  the  natural  and 
normal  course  of  circumstance,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  fact 
that  the  family  in  the  abstract  sense,  the  family  institution,  survives. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  family  as  a  concrete  entity  reacts  to 
preserve  itself  against  the  action  of  the  individual,  and  the  reaction 
is  one  of  the  principal  facts  in  determining  the  form  of  human 
society.  Aristocracy  gives  us  the  most  striking  example  of  that 
reaction ;  the  aristocratic  family  is  a  family  preserved  as  nearly  as 
possible  from  generation  to  generation  against  the  disintegrating 
action  of  the  individual.  In  the  assumed  normal  family  form  the 
tree  branches  and  the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches;  in  the  assumed 
exceptional  form  the  type  is  the  palm  in  which  the  stem  is  every- 
thing, which  bears  only  leaves  for  the  winds  to  carry  anywhere. 

If  the  reaction  of  the  concrete  family  to  the  action  of  the  individual 
was  limited  to  the  aristocratic  element  in  society,  it  would  have  little 
direct  weight  in  determining  the  character  of  population,  that  element 
being  relatively  so  minute.  The  aristocratic  form  does  for  an  illus- 
tration, but  must  not  be  taken  as  giving  any  idea  of  the  origin  and 
reach  of  the  reaction.  The  family  is  not  only  a  biological  unit  in  the 
pure  sense,  but  a  subsistence  unit,  and  as  such  comes  more 
immediately  under  the  external  conditions  of  life.  Under  one  set  of 
.circumstances  the  individual  is  not  only  free  to  dissolve  the  family, 
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but  under  neceBsity  to  do  so.  The  family  of  a  labourer  or  an  artisan 
in  the  general  case  breaks  np  as  its  members  attain  maturity,  since 
the  conditions  of  subsistence  are  best  answered  by  the  action.  A 
Yast  and  far  reaching  difference  comes  into  operation  under  another 
set  of  circumstances  in  view  in  the  actual  field  of  observation.  The 
subedstence  of  a  family  holding,  living  on  and  by  a  piece  of  land, 
being  secured  by  the  labour  of  its  members,  an  influence  comes  into 
play  to  hold  it  together  in  contradiction  to  the  action  of  the  individual. 
The  subsistence  of  the  individual  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the 
bmily,  and  his  action  is  modified  to  an  extent  widely  represented  in 
social  forms,  and  ultimately  in  the  vital  status  of  populatiou.  The 
phenomena  under  view  do  not,  however,  occur  in  any  unitary  form  ; 
the  action  of  the  individual  is  repressed  in  varying  degree,  but  still 
exists  under  repression.  In  a  common  case  there  is  subdivision  of 
the  piece  of  land,  the  means  of  subsistence,  among  the  members  of 
the  family.  This  subdivision  is,  however,  held  in  check  by  the 
parent  and  owner  outliving  the  maturity  of  his  children,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  holding,  while  it  may  support  a  single  family,  cannot 
support  several ;  it  supports  one  family  on  condition  of  retaining 
its  labour,  but  allows  no  new  creation  of  families.  If  labour  is  in 
excess  in  the  family,  it  may  be  supported  in  sterility  and  uselessness, 
or  it  may  be  thrown  off  by  emigration  or  other  means ;  in  any  case 
the  family  survives  in  the  same  form,  it  may  be  for  generations.  In 
agrarian  areas  we  find  the  land  occupied  to  a  great  and  increasing 
extent  by  groups  of  families  of  this  kind,  allowing  no  new  creation 
of  families  in  their  sphere,  and  either  repressing  the  individual  in  his 
normal  action,  or  exi)elling  him  from  the  sphere. 

It  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  individual  must  meet  reaction, 
bat  nowhere  is  the  reaction  better  seen  than  in  this  agrarian  sphere. 
We  have  many  examples  in  it  where  the  individual  has  asserted 
himself,  that  is,  where  subdivision  and  new  creation  of  families  has 
ooonrred.  Where  this  has  taken  place  a  limit  is  soon  reached  beyond 
which  the  process  cannot  be  carried,  and  the  Efystem  either  attains 
apparent  equilibrium,  or  breaks  down  imperceptibly  or  visibly.  In 
some  oases  the  limit  being  reached,  as  in  Flanders  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  equilibrium,  and  fail 
to  note  the  means  whereby  it  is  maintained ;  we  do  not  take  into 
account  the  amount  and  fate  of  the  surplus  element.  In  Ireland  in 
the  last  century  we  have  an  instance  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
in  which  the  amount  and  fate  of  the  element  is  painfully  visible 
without,  I  venture  to  say,  bringing  into  view  the  nature  of  the 
system. 

In  every  case  an  area  of  small  holdings  is  maintained  by  reaction 
in  the  family  to  the  action  of  the  individual  as  a  reproductive  agent. 
To  preserve  any  measure  of  stability  the  family  reacts  against  the 
individual.     As  between  two  individuals,  one  marrying  early  and< 
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haviog  a  large  family,  the  other  marrying  late  in  life  or  remaining 
unmarried,  as  the  snbeiBtence  limit  is  approached  the  advantage  lies 
with  the  last.  In  every  case,  in  Flanders  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
examination  of  areas  of  small  holdings  shows  a  process  in  constant 
operation  whereby  a  more  disadvantaged  is  replaced  by  a  less  dis- 
advantaged family.  Where  in  a  social  aggregate  there  is  excess  of 
labour,  such  excess  in  the  family  is  a  disadvantage,  and  it  is  families 
in  which  this  occurs  that  are  most  liable  to  extinction  or  something 
equivalent. 

We  find  relative  stated  too  often  as  absolute  advantage.  Small 
holdings  are  said  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  labour,  bat  only  to  a  few 
is  that  an  advantage.  Some  small  holders  are  always  falling  into 
the  rank  of  common  labourers,  and  consider  it  no  advantage  even 
when  happy  enough  to  find  a  market  for  their  labour.  In  general 
the  conditions  of  agricultural  laboar  are  sach  that  the  small  occnpier 
cannot  but  consider  it  degradation  that  he  or  his  children  should 
come  to  be  dependent  on  its  wage  as  their  means  of  subsistence. 
But  it  is  a  necessity  under  his  system,  and  it  is  well  for  him  when 
the  necessity  can  be  met.  In  the  small  holding  area  itself 
the  necessity  cannot  be  met;  its  characteristic  is  an  excess  of 
labour,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  one  way  or  another.  The  family 
in  it,  to  accommodate  itself  to  its  means  of  subsistence,  must  lose 
sons  and  danghters  as  they  reach  adult  years,  and  assume  the  stem 
form,  remain  limited  to  the  parents  and  one  or  two  adalt  members. 
If  this  does  not  happen — and  the  case  has  occurred  on  the  large 
scale — a  mass  is  found  in  dangerous  trespass  on  the  means  of  cus- 
tomary subsistence.  It  does  not  matter,  as  far  as  the  system  is 
concerned,  what  becomes  of  the  individuals  thrown  off  in  the  neces- 
sary process  for  maintaining  it,  whether  they  become  common 
labourers  and  panpenr,  or  emigrate  and  do  well  in  other  fields  and 
other  lines  of  life.  What  is  material  is  that  there  is  a  great  and 
constant  process  of  selection,  whereby  a  large  mass  is  thrown  off*, 
leaving  the  residue,  representing  the  element  advantaged  by  repres- 
sion of  individaal  action  in  respect  of  reprodaction,  to  continue  the 
system.  The  economic  advantage  is  obtained  in  general  at  the 
expense  of  bionomio  degradation. 

No  system  under  which  human  beings  exist  contributes  more 
largely  to  pauperism,  famine,  and  general  misery  than  that  of  the 
small  occupier  of  land.  In  some  few  cases,  in  Flanders  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  specious  semblance  of  well-being  satisfies  us 
only  because  we  fail  to  trace  its  castaways  in  cities  and  cemeteries^ 
and  fail  to  recognise  exactly  the  vital  status  of  the  surviving  element. 
For  the  typical  form  of  the  system,  however,  we  must  go  to  India 
and  Ireland.  On  the  unmixed  areas  of  small  holdings  in  these 
countries,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  areas  of  maximum  density 
of  population,  labour  is  always  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  such  culti- 
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vation  as  there  is ;  there  is  no  market  for  wage-earning  labonr  at 
hand  and  no  alternative  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  whole  mass 
maintains  its  vital  eqailibriam,  not  by  a  process  of  selection,  bat  by 
one  of  starvation  and  disease.  The  only  difiEerence,  however, 
between  the  two  processes  is  that  in  one  it  can  escape  notice,  while 
in  the  other  it  is  disagreeably  obvious  and  burdensome. 

Speaking  of  famines  in  India,  Lord  Northbrook  said  :  ''  Whatever 
means  we  may  take  to  obviate  or  mitigate  them,  it  must,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  looked  upon  as  inevitable  that  famines 
will  from  time  to  time  occur."  ^  In  fact,  under  the  circumstances 
of  masses  of  the  Indian  population,  famine,  not  as  an  occasional 
occurrence,  but  in  veiled  perennial  form,  is  the  very  means  of  main- 
tainiog  the  small  laudholding  system  ;  if  the  means  did  not  operate 
to  select  and  destroy  the  prolific  individual  the  system  would  collapse. 
Famine  or  semi-starvation,  as  normal  and  constant  circumstance, 
selects  the  large  family  at  the  limit  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
destruction,  and  leaves  those  under  lighter  burden  of  family  to 
maintain  the  system  and  determine  the  character  of  the  race.  In 
Ireland  the  effect  of  the  same  system  in  creating  a  mass  of  labour 
under  circumstances  which  deny  it  the  opportunity  of  life  has  been 
long  recognised,  without,  however,  leading  to  logical  criticism  of 
the  system. 

<'No  fact  seems  more  cleariy  established  by  the  Land  Commission 
evidence  than  that  employment  for  the  agricultural  labourers  is  almost 
universally  deficient. 

'<  The  wretched  condition  of  the  labourers  in  Ireland  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  employment.  The  supply  of  labourers 
being  so  much  greater  than  the  demand  for  them,  their  employers  are 
able  to  rate  their  wages  at  the  lowest  amount  which  will  support  life/' ' 

At  the  time  (1841)  ''there  ai-e  826,684  occupiers  of  land  (more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  number  returned  in  Ireland)  whose 
holdings  vary  from  seven  acres  to  less  than  one  acre,  and  are  there- 
fore inadequate  to  support  the  families  on  them.''^ 

As  at  the  time  the  number  of  farms  between  50  and  100  acres 
was  only  45,394,  and  25,037  only  over  100  acres,  and  these  for  the 
most  part  were  mere  grazing  tracts^  therefore  the  opening  for 
employment  on  them  was  small.  As  in  India  the  area  of  reclaim- 
able  waste  was  immense,  but  utterly  unavailable  under  the  imbecile 
agricultural  system ;  it  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  that  system 
in  Ireland,  India,  Russia,  that  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  soil 
lie  undeveloped  in  presence  of  a  surplus  of  starving  labourers.  In 
Ireland  at  the  present  time  the  reclamation  of  land  is  at  a  stand- 
still ;  its  cultivation  is,  indeed,  visibly  declining,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  the  numbers  on  the  land  to  the  means  of  subsistence 

1  India  (bj  Sir  John  Strachej.    London,  1894),  p.  183. 
^  RtwiH  of  iht  Dtvan  Commi$ncn  (London,  1847),  p.  478. 
»  /Wd^  p.  399. 
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is  entirely  effected  by  cDrtailment  of  nnmbers,  foUowing  the  law 
wbich  preserves  the  family  at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 

I  have  dwelt  on  that  law  so  far  as  operating  consistently  with 
the  preservation  of  the  small  holding  system  by  the  constant  extinc* 
tion  or  expulsion  of  its  surplus  element.  But  in  Ireland,  per  saltUy 
and  in  many  French  departments  by  a  slow  process,  the  adjustment 
was,  and  is,  being  carried  to  a  length  inconsistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system ;  the  family  assumes  a  form  which  gives  no 
surplus  element,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exposes  it  to  extinction. 
In  Ireland,  from  1841,  at  first  rapidly,  now  more  slowly,  the  family 
could  not  maintain  itself  even  at  the  expense  of  its  individual 
members ;  not  only  was  no  new  creation  of  families  possible,  but, 
by  reduction  of  their  efficient  labour  element,  numbers  of  actually 
existent  families  became  extinct.  A  family  on  from  one  to  seven 
acres  of  land  required  to  retain  one  member  capable  of  labour  and 
no  more,  but  its  existence  became  highly  precarious  as  it  came  to 
depend  on  one  person.  A  vast  number  of  families  became  extin- 
guished, not  because  their  means  of  subsistence  were  wholly  inade- 
quate, but  because  these  means  allowed  no  margin  for  contingencies. 
Thus  it  is  common  to  find  an  old  man  alone  on  a  holding  on  which 
he  had  raised  a  family ;  the  holding  can  support  an  individual,  but 
not  a  family,  even  a  small  one,  at  maturity. 

Or  the  holding  may  support  two  or  three  under  the  condition  of 
celibacy.  In  the  wholesale  extinction  of  families  which  occurred  in 
Ireland  from  1841  onwards,  the  individual  holder  as  the  type  had 
the  advantage,  and  survived  to  determine  race  character.  In 
general  in  any  society  of  small  holders  the  family  represented  by  a 
single  individual,  or  by  an  individual  under  light  family  burdens, 
always  has  the  advantage,  qualified  however  by  liability  to  extinction. 

Taking  the  single  individual  ideally  as  a  family  type,  there  has 
been  in  Ireland  for  three  generations  a  constant  selection  of  the 
type.  The  single  man  on  a  holding  may  take  a  wife  and  have  a 
(diild  or  two ;  but  if  he  surrounds  himself  with  a  large  fiunily,  he 
ceases  to  be  typical  and  falls  into  the  ranks  of  the  disadvantaged. 
The  type  of  family  selected  for  preservation  under  stress  of  economic 
circumstance  existed  preformed  in  the  community ;  all  that  happened 
was  that  it  had  an  economic  advantage,  and  in  taking  it  became 
predominant  in  the  population.  The  French  peasant  proprietor  with 
his  small  family  and  settled  provision  for  it,  is  not  a  new  social 
formation,  but  the  selection  of  an  element  ever  present  though  not 
necessarily  the  predominant  element  in  agrarian  populations.  The 
modem  Irish  occupier  and  quasi  owner  of  land  who  has  replaced  the 
small  occupier  over  wide  areas  of  the  island,  represents  a  similar 
selection  of  families,  which,  through  their  stem  form  and  limitation 
of  numbers,  are  accommodated  to  their  means  of  subsistence. 
Originally  relatively  few  in  numbers,  these  not  only  escaped  the 
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fate  of  the  mass  of  small  holders  under  economic  disadvantage,  but 
became  the  heirs  of  its  land,  and  in  the  area  affected  the  dominating 
element  in  population. 

The  characteristic  of  this  element  as  it  becomes  predominant  is 
the  maintenance  of  its  economic  position  by  limitation  of  numbers, 
not  by  starvation,  disease,  and  emigration,  as  happened  in  the  small 
occupying  system.  Between  1871  and  1901  the  Irish  population 
fell  from  5,402,759  to  4,458,775,  or  17*5  per  cent. ;  but  while  the 
adult  element  over  twenty  fell  from  2,956,010  to  2,532,786,  or  only 
14  per  cent.,  the  number  of  births  registered  fell  from  151,665  per 
annum  to  100,973,  a  decrease  of  over  33  per  cent.  Going  to  the 
birth-rates  for  the  several  counties,  we  will  find  this  decrease 
peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  areas  in  which  agrarian  families 
have  attained  economic  stability  within  a  recent  period. 

When  we  examine  groups  of  these  families  in  sUu,  the  common 
form  or  statistical  average  expressed  by  the  low  birth  rate  is  hidden 
under  a  mass  of  detail  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into 
here.  A  few  points  however  are  enough  for  my  purpose.  While 
in  the  Irish  population  generally  14  per  cent,  are  55  years  of  age 
and  upward,  far  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  occupiers  of  land, 
being  heads  of  families,  are  over  that  age.  Again  I  venture  to  say 
from  personal  observation  that  the  proportion  of  unmarried  among 
them  is  far  larger  than  for  the  general  population ;  the  number  oi 
them  that  say,  and  say  quite  troly,  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
marry,  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  is  far  greater  than  in  the 
general  mass.  The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  limit  greatly  the 
reproductive  element  in  the  class,  to  reduce  it  much  below  the 
common  proportion.  But  farther  the  element  has  to  await  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discharge  of  function ;  as  a  rule  a  son  does  not  and 
cannot  marry  until  his  parent  dies.  The  opportunity  often  however 
comes  too  late,  and  the  man  goes  to  perpetuate  not  the  race,  but 
the  system  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

The  economic  security  of  this  class  is  evidently  attained  at  the 
expense  of  arrest  of  reproduction  and  liability  to  extinction  of 
families.  But  the  large  amount  of  extinction  which  occurs  is  a 
factor  in  the  measure  of  security.  To  a  great  extent  consolidation 
of  holdings  in  Ireland  has  been  the  result  of  extinction  of  families, 
almost  altogether  so  in  recent  years.  This  has  gone  not  only  to 
create  the  class  and  determine  its  form,  but  to  give  it  a  support  it 
incessantly  needp.  An  average  collection  of  human  beings  is  not  an 
industrial  organisation  or  selection,  but  a  crowd  of  occupiers  of  land 
is  below  the  average  collection  in  industrial  efiiciency  if  only 
because  it  includes  the  aged  in  excess.  Its  industrial  inefficiency 
is  such  that  it  .incessantly  struggles  to  make  the  land  servo  to 
support  it  as  property  rather  than  as  an  instrument  of  industry. 
This  land  can  do  not  only  by  giving  returns  in  the  form  of  rent,  buti 
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by  allowiDg  its  working  to  be  efiEected  by  little  or  no  exertion 
wiibont  making  its  possession  unprofitable.  Land  capable  of 
yielding  large  production  by  tillage  in  the  hands  of  an  industrial, 
is  equally  capable  of  serving  the  ability  of  a  non-industrial  as 
nn  worked  past  are  ;  in  his  case  it  is  the  land  which  is  accommodated 
to  the  holder  and  not  the  holder  to  the  land.  The  small  holder  to 
live  at  all  had  to  work  his  patch,  when  he  con  Id  not  work  it  he  lost 
it  or  held  it  nnder  the  often  impossible  condition  of  it  supporting 
another  worker.  The  large  occupier  on  the  other  hand  can  suit  the 
working  of  his  holding  to  his  age,  inclination,  and  habits  of  life,  and 
commonly  does  not  work  it  becaase  he  need  not  and  cannot.  But 
the  area  in  his  hands  must  suit  this  and  his  standard  of  living,  and 
by  extinction  of  families  and  consequent  consolidation  of  holdings 
among  other  factors  it  comes  to  do  so. 

In  the  class  thas  evolved  and  maintained  every  family  that 
survives  is  through  the  possession  of  land,  and  through  the  func- 
tion of  the  possession  as  property,  preserved  against  the  pressure 
of  circumstance  ;  it  is  no  longer  in  rigid  subordination  to  the  con- 
ditions of  industrial  life  ;  it  does  not  die  out  because  incapable  of 
labour.  The  limitation  of  the  element  of  reproduction,  the  restraint 
under  which  the  individual  is  placed  in  respect  of  reproduction 
resulting  in  deferred  marriage,  sobriety,  prudence,  deference  to  the 
rules  of  morality,  all  have  the  same  preserving  effect  With  mastery 
over  the  means  of  life,  but  wanting  the  temptations  of  wealth,  in 
the  healthy  surroundings  of  rural  life,  the  peasant  proprietor  and 
farmer  attains  a  security  of  existence  far  above  the  common  lot. 
Just,  however,  as  the  groups  of  families  composing  the  class  by  the 
possession  of  property,  by  social  form,  by  habit  of  life  and  education, 
are  placed  on  the  same  level  in  respect  of  the  external  conditions  of 
human  existence,  the  enigma  of  internal  biological  variation  comes  into 
play.  Just  as  the  families  are  preserved  irrespective  of  physical  and 
mental  ability,  so  the  biological  variations  which  are  called  predis- 
positions to  lunacy,  cancer,  and  other  abnormal  states,  are  preserved 
and  accumulate  to  become  a  social  danger. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1002,  just  issued,  Dr.  B.  A.  L.  Graham, 
the  able  medical  superintendent  of  the  Belfast  District  Lunatic 
Asylum,  states  that  a  grov^ing  mental  enfeeblement  had  been 
noticed  not  coming  under  any  of  the  usual  divisions  of  a  classifi- 
cation of  mental  diseases,  and  so  insanity  is  increasing  seriously. 
My  personal  observation  as  a  phyeician  specially  directed  to  the 
families  in  which  the  disease  occurs  is  in  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment that  lowered  mental  status  not  merely  accounts  for  increase  of 
the  disease,  but  is  itself  the  biological  variation  which,  in  its  more 
pronounced  form,  gives  the  actual  lunatic.  He  is  only  an  extreme 
product  of  an  economic  stability  which  places  a  large  class  of  families 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  corrective  influences  of  natural  circum- 
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stance?,  and  which,  therefore,  preserves  from  generation  to  genera*^ 
tion  the  biological  variations  occurriog  amoog  them.  I  have  noted 
in  no  small  field  of  observation  the  preservation  of  agrarian  families 
•predisposed  to  insanity,  and  am  bound  in  consequence  to  both  con^' 
•tradict  and  condemn  the  widespread  opinion  that  such  families  are 
liable  to  immediate  extinction  through  their  mental  form.  Rela- 
tively, that  form  is  imbecile  ;  but  I  assert,  in  the  face  of  exceptions 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  imbecility  is  shown,  not  by  eccentricity  and 
aberration,  but  eEsentially  by  defect  in  self* formation  of  judgment, 
by  inability  to  do  more  than  slavishly  submit  to  impressed  conven- 
tional judgments.  The  actual  lunatic  never  forms  really  independent 
judgments,  he  only  exaggerates  and  perverts  the  common  forms  of 
thought  impressed  on  him.  Whatever  his  fate  personally  may  be, 
the  mental  form  of  the  class  of  families  he  belongs  to  goes  to  protect 
and  preserve  it,  the  form  implying  receptivity  to  education  and 
deference  to  law,  custom,  and  conventional  codes. 

My  argument  here  is  not  that  panmixia,  suspense  of  natural  sekc- 
tion,  is  peculiar  to  agrarian  society  as  a  whole ;  I  do  not  even  say 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  classes  protected  by  possession  of  property 
in  any  form  ;  I  believe  it  operates  on  individual  families  throughout 
the  whole  social  range,  not,  however,  in  general,  to  an  extent  deter- 
mining the  character  of  population.  My  position  is,  that  it  comes  to 
do  80  only  when  in  an  agrarian  society  land  virtually  serving  the 
function  of  property  is  distributed  in  ownership  or  ^ttasi-ownerahip 
among  a  class  large  enough  to  be  representative  of  population.  Pan- 
mixia affects  large  landowners,  but  not  thereby  the  community  they 
are  numerically  lost  in.  It  does  not  affect  a  mass  of  small  labouring 
occupiers,  which,  without  being  an  industrial  selection,  is  committed  to 
the  task  of  such*  a  selection  ;  against  such  a  mass  natural  or  economic 
selection  often  bears  in  a  collective  sense.  The  peculiar  case  arises 
where  the  peasant  proprietor  becomes  the  dominant  element  in  an 
agrarian  population  and  impresses  his  character,  economic  and 
bionomic,  on  it.  His  economic  fate  compels  him  to  depend  on  land 
as  property  rather  than  as  an  instrument  of  industry,  and  to  reduce 
the  labour  necessary  for  its  cultivation  to  a  minimum.  His  bionomic 
fate  compels  him  to  allow  no  new  creation  of  families  in  his  sphere; 
by  deferred  marriage  and  the  expulsion  of  all  children  but  one  from 
his  holding,  he  fixes  the  stem  form  for  his  family.  In  groups  of 
families  assuming  this  form,  in  proportion  as  economic  stability  is 
attained,  biological  variation  accumulates, ending  in  ageneral  character 
of  helpless  imbecility,  disguised  only  by  rigid  conventionalism.  The 
case  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  domesticated  animals,  which  exist 
only  as  protected  against  natural  circumstances  against  which  they 
have  become  in  themselves  helpless.  ' 

What  ultimately  becomes  of  such  gronps  and  of  populations  th0y 
come  to  predominate  in  would  need  historical  study.  .  The  ^measure 
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of  resistance  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  it  had  really  to  a  great 
extent  become  a  Earopean  nation — ^the  defence  its  people  made 
against  the  desnltory  and  unorganised  invasion  of  rode  barbarians — 
seems  to  indicate  a  pdpulation  helplessly  imbecile  under  the  influence 
of  panmixia.  It  is  even  more  clear  that  the  decay  of  the  English 
yeomanry  was  in  great  part  dae  to  the  same  caase  and  marked  by 
decadence  of  mental  force.  Arnold  Toynbee  describes  the  mind 
and  fate  of  the  class,  without,  however,  grasping  the  bionomie 
significance  of  the  fact : 

''  The  smaU  landed  proprietor,  though  courageous  and  independent  in 
personal  character,  was  ignorant  and  himself  incapable  of  taking  the  lead. 
There  was  little  to  stimulate  his  mind  in  his  country  life ;  in  agriculture 
he  pursued  the  same  methods  as  his  forefathers,  was  full  of  prejudices  and 
hard  to  move.  The  majority  of  the  class  had  never  travelled  beyond  their 
native  village  or  homestead,  and  the  neighbouring  market  town."  ^ 

The  class  which  in  the  Civil  Wars  broke  the  power  of  the  King 
and  sqnires,  within  a  hundred  years  became  itself  extinct  through 
the  form  it  took  to  preserve  itself  and  the  mental  decadence  that 
form  engendered. 

In  France  the  stem  form  the  peasant  proprietor's  family  assumes 
is  visibly  betraying  the  population  to  decay,  and  the  mental  deca- 
dence  implied  by  ever  increasing  Innaoy. 

In  Ireland  the  peasant  proprietor  seems  to  come  into  existence 
with  the  faults  of  his  system  fully  developed.  We  have  not  to 
wait  on  the  land  being  made  as  property  to  preserve  the  family 
under  non-industrial  conditions — that  obtains  already  over  the 
larger  and  best  part  of  the  island.  We  have  not  to  wait  for  the 
assumption  of  the  stem  form  by  the  family — the  disproportionate 
growth  of  a  sterile  and  economically  inefficient  adult  element,  the 
low  birth-rate,  the  exclusion  of  the  young  from  the  reproductive 
function,  and  their  emigration,  tell  us  how  far  the  family  has  come 
to  preserve  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  The  observation 
of  progressive  mental  enfeeblement,  to  use  Dr.  Graham  s  term,  and 
the  official  reports  on  lunacy  and  cancer,  give  the  sequence  in  telling 
us  of  the  biological  variations  which  must  be  preserved  in  proportion 
as  the  family  is  preserved  in  abnormal  form. 

For  the  sake  of  practical  illustration  I  venture  to  contradict 
Lord  Northbrook's  statement  that  famine  in  India  under  present 
circumstances  is  inevitable.  Under  present  circumstances  it  is  as 
possible  to  meet  famine  by  making  agriculture  a  rational  form  of 
industry  as  by  wholesale  charity,  at  once  ineffective  and  demoralising. 
The  Indian  Government  has  at  its  disposal  vast  tracts  of  land  and 
command  of  labour,  and  by  working  a  not  large  area  for  maximum 
production  by  a  minimum  of  organised  labour  it  would  initiate  a. 
aystem  under  which  no  scarcity  of  food  could  arise.     If  it  applied 
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to  agricaltare  the  ideas  and  methods  under  which  its  railroads  are 
worked,  periodical,  or  rather  perennial,  famine  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  regarded  as  inevitable  simply  because  the  present  individaalistio 
system  of  working  land  is  acquiesced  in  as  if  no  alternative  conld 
be  even  imagined. 

Not  in  Tndia  alone,  but  in  the  British  Islands,  the  conception  of 
agrioalture  as  a  rational  form  of  industry  stands  to  effect  a  great 
chaoge  in  the  economic  and  bionomic  Conditions  of  human  life. 

W.  R.  MacDermott,  M.B. 
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When  from  any  cause  a  new  landmark  appears  on  the  socia? 
horison  and  a  possible  change  in  national  development  is  disclosed^ 
men  and  women  who  note  it  are  apt  to  form  their  estimates  of  the 
natnre  of  the  road  that  they  have  to  travel  npon  from  their  own 
individual  experiences,  rather  than  from  the  experiences  of  others*. 
A  really  new  oatlook  sets  at  naoght  so  many  time-hononred  methods* 
of  procedare,  necessitates  so  much  change  of  equipment,  that  all' 
persons,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  their  own  views,  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  most  certain  data  available,, 
namely,  their  own  actual  experiences,  because  there  is  no  authorisedi 
standard  to  follow.  For  this  reason  solicitors  take  note  of  legislative 
difficulties,  merchants  of  mercantile,  and  a  medical  man  of  biologica)» 
and  sociological  perplexities ;  the  banker  wonders  uneasily  if 
London  will  cease  to  be  the  world*s  financial  centre ;  captains  or 
merchant  ships  and  our  naval  commanders  wonder  how  our  shipping: 
trade  and  our  navy  will  be  afiected.  At  the  present  time  no  one- 
individual  can  posdb^y  foresee  the  changes  that  may  result  if  a  free- 
trade  policy  is  exchanged  for  a  protectionist. 

As  a  medical  practitioner  working  in  a  poor  district  the  problem 
viewed  from  the  individoal  aspect  looks  to  my  eyes  infinitely  mor^ 
complex  than  it  apparently  appears  to  the  politician  viewing  the- 
nation  collectively. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  all  living  organisms  have  only  a  limited^ 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  respective  environments.  Aa 
fish  may  survive  some  slight  change  in  its  food  supply  or  some 
slight  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  that  it  exists  in, 
but  it  cannot  live  without  water.  A  Polar  bear  can  become  more- 
less  accustomed  to  an  artificial  life  in  some  European  zoologicali 
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institation,  bat  attempt  to  feed  it  on  carrots  and  tarnips  and  the 
animal  will  die.  In  the  Polar  regions  clothes  are  not  merely  of 
benefit,  bnt  are  a  necessity  to  man.  Above  the  extreme  limits  of 
existence  there  are  indefioite  regions  where  healthy  living  is  seriously 
and  again  slightly  interfered  with.  Socially,  also,  there  are  frigid 
regions  that  are  immediately  or  mediately  death-dealing.  For  the 
nation  and  for  the  individaal  protective  measares  are  sometimee 
necessary.  Yet  free,  unrestricted  effort,  with  plenty  of  healthy 
competition,  makes  strong  citizens,  strong  trades,  and  strong  nations. 
But  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  question  rests  on  the  right  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  the  word  healthy. 

As  in  medical  problems  it  is  no  longer  considered  safe  to  alwaye^ 
trust  to  unaided  natare,  so  also  socially  it  is  not  permissible  to 
assume  that  complete  individual,  trade,  or  national  liberty  is  in  all 
cases  satisfactory.  A  stage  has  been  reached,  both  in  biological 
and  sociological  scieneeF,  which  forces  us  to  scientifically  consider 
how  far  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  survival  in  unrestricted  sarroundiugs. 
It  has  become  necessary  to  determine  what  kind  of  liberty  we  wish 
to  preserve  and  what  kind  we  wish  to  destroy. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  adopt  protective  measures  for  one  trade  or 
even  for  all,  but  if  protection  is  necessary  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  this  entails  in  some  direction  an  increased  delicacy  of  constitn<>^ 
tion  somewhere.  That  is  to  say,  at  some  point  which  we  ought  to 
foresee  there  will  be  an  added  susceptibility  to  disease,  whether  it 
be  social  or  individaal,  because  of  the  hot-house  atmosphere  of 
elimination  of  competitors.  A  lack  of  robustness  is  an  unavoidable 
accompaniment  of  all  such  efforts  at  development. 

Now  protection,  because  it  will  partially  or  wholly  exclude  inter- 
national competition,  mast,  unless  there  are  counteracting  influences 
at  work,  increase  the  power  of  the  governiog  classes  against  the 
governed  masses.  Outside  customs  and  outside  trade  methods  will 
be  less  known  than  in  unprotected  areas,  and  therefore  authority 
will  be  more  readily  accepted.  For  a  like  reason  the  competitive 
stimulus,  which  makes  success  result  from  superior  advantages  over 
rivals,  will  be  largely  withdrawn,  hence  a  progressive  type  of  mind 
will  not  be  to  the  same  degree  fostered.  In  a  mind  that  is  already 
somewhat  ponderous,  such  as  the  average  Eaglishman's,  this  risk  of 
stagnation  will  necessarily  be  a  peculiarly  dangerous  one.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  projection,  if  it  be  necessary  to  guard  the 
development  of  home  industries,  must,  to  be  efiective,  be  aooom- 
panied  by  a  correspondiog  endeavour  to  develop  mind  power  in  the 
nation  at  large.  Therefore  we  shall  have  to  look  more  closely  into 
the  conditions  which  surround  the  average  worker's  life,  and  remove 
those  tendencies  which  make  for  anti-social  rather  than  sociid 
development.  At  the  same  time  the  path  to  success. must  not  be) 
made  too  easy,  otherwise  the  national  stamina  will  tead  tg  be  im- 
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paverished.  This  qnestion  of  mental  fitagnatioii  is,  to  my  thinkingi 
the  gravest  danger  of  all  those  that  are  likely  to  weaken  protec- 
tionist aims.  As  women  are  naturally  less  combative  than  meo, 
and  as  their  mnscnlar  strength  is  also  smaller,  it  is  evident  that,  in 
all  departments  of  all  indnstries,  they  ought  to  be  more  guarded 
from  barbaric  competition.  Women  are  already  paid  wages  that 
are  often  below  a  living  wsge  standard,  and  if  mental  and  moral 
slothfnlness  were  to  creep  over  the  nation  there  might  be  consider- 
able  danger  of  our  reverting  to  the  awful  conditions  that  existed  in 
tius  country  in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  As  protection,  there- 
fore,  gives  increased  opportunity  for  powerful  organisation  of  the 
governing  classes  and  for  trust  formations,  it  is  essential  that  the 
'Conditions  of  woman's  labour,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  child 
labour,  should  be  safeguarded. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  there  are  ominous  elements  in  onr 
'Civilisation  which  would  certainly  require  the  most  earnest  coneidera- 
tion.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  position  of  a  respectable  citizen 
from  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

There  are  three  very  important  elements  which  tell  heavily 
against  progressive  life.  (1)  The  hours  of  labour  are  excessive. 
t(2)  Wages  are  low.  (3)  Work  is  insecure.  Let  us  consider  each 
of  these. 

(1)  Lcytvg  Jiours,  A  tired  man,  though  he  may  have  the  desire, 
has  not  the  power,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  study  any 
employment  or  even  amuse  himself  over  a  hobby.  At  the  best  he 
will  employ  his  mind  by  reading  light  literature,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  of  a  wholesome  nature,  or  sleep  idly  by  the  fireside  while  his 
wife  sews  and  watches  him ;  at  the  worst  he  tends  increasingly  to 
spend  his  eveniog  hour  or  two  at  the  public-house  and  even  at 
more  evil  places  of  debauchery. 

(2)  Wages  are  low.  Bowntree  has  proved,  and  daily  experience 
^confirms  it,  that  a  large  mass  of  people  are  not  paid  sufficiently  even 
•for  a  purely  physical  standard  of  living,  and  even  a  healtiiiy  bnt 
-nnmental  physical  existence  tends  to  brutality,  while  an  unhealthy 
one  almost  ensures  it.  We  want  men  and  toom€n  in  a  State,  and 
not  degraded  animals.^ 

(3)  Insecurity  of  work  creates  irregular  habits  of  life  and  again 
favours  low  living ;  it  also  places  the  employed  at  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage when  they  have  to  act  against  their  employers.  WiUi- 
oat  some  fixed  limit  to  the  hours  of  labour,  varying  for  different 
trades  and  professions  and  being  always  less  for  women  than  for 
men,  mental  development  will  be  choked  and  physical  brutality 
favoured.  Without  a  minimum  wage  varying  for  each  occupation, 
which  would  probably  take  the  form  of  payment  either  by  hours 

t  by  day)  or  by  piecework,  poverty  will  prevent  mental  life* 
This  quite  as  maoh  to  ensure  commerdal  alertness  as  for  moral  reasons. 
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Finally,  without  some  means  of  checkiag  uDJust  dismissal,  no 
secnrity  against  present  abuses  of  managers  and  foremen  will  be 
obtainable. 

Already  some  check  has  been  imposed  by  law  on  the  number  of 
hours  that  it  is  legal  to  work.  Already  factory  legislation  has 
improved  the  condition  of  the  workers  as  far  as  housing  and  accom- 
modation are  coacerned.  But  the  questions  of  the  amount  of  wage 
payable,  and  the  security  against  wrongful  dismissal  in  the  different 
•employments,  are  still  entirely  free  from  legislative  restrictions.  In 
a  'protected  country ,  owing  to  the  increased  safety  of  the  employers^ 
efforts  at  reform  vnll  he  little  heeded.  Yet  these  questions  are  even 
now  pressing  ones,  how  pressing  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who 
have  practical  experience  of  life  among  the  physical  wage-earning 
classes.  A  man  who  can  only  afford  Rve  shillings  a  week  for  rental 
is  compelled  to  take  his  wife  and  family  to  a  district  that  is  low  and 
debased  in  tone,  his  children  must  mix  with  other  children  of  the 
worst  possible  class,  copy  their  habits,  go  to  the  same  schools  with 
them,  catch  the  Fame  diseases  that  they  catch.  Drunkenness,  dirt, 
foul  language  will  be  every  vvhere,  and  the  overcrowded  state  of  his 
own  and  other  people's  dwellings  will  make  death  from  tubercular 
diseases  frequent  among  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  children.  A 
man  cannot  retain  his  self-respect  under  these  conditions.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  small  tenements,  even  with  weekly  rentals  as  high 
BS  10«.,  the  lavatory  accommodation  is  such  that  decent  privacy  is 
not  obtainable,  and  I  have  never  attended  a  patient  in  this  class  who 
lived  in  flat  dwellings  who  had  been  provided  with  a  bath.  Such 
facts  are  simply  scandalous  and  ought  to  be  advertised  everywhere, 
preached  from  every  pulpit  and  political  platform,  until  legislation 
fixed  a  minimum  wage  and  a  minimum  of  house  accommodation.^ 

These  evils  must  be  practically  settled  before  international  trade 
protection  can  be  seriously  considered. 

Lastly,  the  moral  character  of  all  men  and  women  who  control 
others  ought  to  be  more  carefully  examined.  These  are  matters 
that  a  medical  roan,  although  it  is  his  clear  duty,  frequently  dislikes 
to  allude  to.  Every  nov?  and  then  oases  come  before  him  which  he 
is  unable  to  examine  closely,  and  which  he  cannot  tabulate  and  treat 
-statistically,  and  jet  which  ought  to  be  publicly  made  known.  He 
frequently  hears  of  foremen  dismissing  good  workmen  because 
they  will  not  stand  drinks  to  him,  he  meets  occasionally  medical 
facts  which  lead  him  to  be  snspxious  of  the  moral  tone  of  many 
works  where  large  numbers  of  hands  are  employed ;  and  he  comes  to 
believe,  from  the  inferences  that  he  is  compelled  to  draw,  that 
many  young  men  owe  their  moral  fall  directly  to  factory  life, 
and  that  foremen,  overseer,  and  employer,   aro  culpably   careless 

^  Wells  has  done  excellent  public  service  in  drawing  attention  to  these  ^sWa  in 
liis  work,  Mankind  in  the  Making, 
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in  the  tone  that  they  allow,  often  encourage,  to  grow  up  in  their 
workahops. 

Once  again  cases  come  under  one's  notice,  sometimes  in  vagn» 
rumours,  sometimes  in  legitimate  inferences,  that  girls,  jouug  girla 
with  their  lives  before  them,  are  seduced,  systematically  seduced,  by 
those  who  employ  them.  Allen  Clarke,  iu  referring  to  factory  workers,, 
allndes  to  seduction  as  an  occasioual  condition  of  employment.. 
Clement  Scott  has  made  similar  charges  in  regard  to  the  stage,  and 
other  authorities  might  be  mentioned.  Recently  similar  instances  of 
immorality  at  the  Potteries  have  come  before  the  public  mind.^ 

Again  rumours  constantly  reach  one  of  the  spread  of  vice  through 
apparently  well-known  but  concealed  channels,  channels  which 
moreover  are  carefully  hidden  from  honest  men  and  women.  Now 
and  then  all  medical  men  who  are  conscientious  workers  come  upoiv 
such  evidence  accidentally  and  unexpectedly ;  many,  I  fear,  hush  up  the 
conclusions,  some  from  good  motives,  others  from  bad,  that  their  own 
minds  unavoidably  form.  The  rumours  and  statements  may  some- 
times be  false,  but  they  certainly  are  sometimes  true.  One  hears  of 
large  West-end  drapers  whose  hands  are  almost  universally  immoral,, 
and  of  some  sort  of  tacit  understanding  between  wealthy  male  patrona 
of  the  firm  and  smartly  dressed  girl  attendants.  Of  course  many 
firms  are  honest,  but  in  England  this  sort  of  evil  practice,  however 
secretly  it  is  carried  on,  ought  not  to  be  possible.  There  are  certain 
hotels  and  fashionable  food  establishments  where  vice  has  unquesp-- 
tionably  a  large  power  in  the  management. 

Again,  among  the  poorer  classes,  shop  assistants  and  others  speak 
of  week-end  trips  to  seaside  resorts,  where  unmarried  women  and 
unmarried  men  live  as  man  and  wife  for  three  days  and  part.  It  i» 
done  quietly  but  it  is  done  frequently,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  general 
statement  there  can,  unfortunately,  be  no  doubt.  Neither  the- 
young  women  nor  the  young  men  are  really  bad-natured,  but  they 
are  strong  and  physical,  and  the  wages  paid  are  too  small  for 
marriage  to  be  a  possibility  to  them.  A  State  cannot  be  progressive- 
and  immoral,  and  under  trade  protection  these  evils  would  increase.. 

The  wealthy  and  titled  portion  of  society  is  too  corrupt  to  take- 
heed  of  these  factp,  for  with  its  drink  monopolies  and  its  own 
vicious  methods  of  living  it  fosters  the  spread  of  immorality  in  its 
.own  circle  and  elsewhere.  But  the  more  cultured  middle  claas  is- 
etrong  enough  if  it  asserted  itself,  and  on  the  whole  moral  enough^ 
to  enforce  on  rich  and  poor  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Therefore^ 
*the  higher  elements  in  the  middle  class  must  be  organised  before^ 
commercial  protection  schemes  are  considered. 

The  emancipation  of  woman  is  one  of  the  chief  progressive 


^ 


^  "There  seems  to  be  no  real  doubt  that  in  the  Poiterj  towns  there  is  at  least* 
considerable  number  of  works  into  which  no  modest  girl  can  go  to  earn  her  liVlii|^ 
without  very  grave  danger." — SpecUUor,  January  9,  1904. 
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ibroes.  She  is  gaining  mental  freedom,  she  is  going  oat  into  the  worlds 
she  is  gaining  a  voice  in  its  government.  Is  it  snch  a  very  high  standard 
as  to  be  all  but  impracticable  to  expect  her  wage  to  be  enough  to 
keep  her  above  the  terrible  alternatives  of  want  or  vice  ?  Are  wo- 
men so  far  beneath  her  that  we  cannot  even  rise  thus  far  ? 

For  2000  years  or  more  the  traditions  of  onr  Tenton  race  have- 
raised  the  standard  of  the  whole  world,  for  2000  years  woman  has- 
struggled  npward  to  moral,  emotional  and  intellectual  liberty,  and* 
now  a  point  has  been  reached  when  she  has  become  the  cpmrade  of 
man,  bound  up  with  his  follies  and  with  his  virtues.  She  can  no- 
longer  lead  a  separate  life  and  practise  clean  living  while  he  remains- 
unclean.  She  must  £tand  or  fall  by  his  side,  for  her  freedom  has- 
been  won.  Man  has  not  yet  learnt  to  realise  that  woman  has  her 
own  ideals,  nor  has  he  yet  resolved  not  to  debase  them.  Is  it  not 
yet  possible  for  him  to  avoid  the  public-house  or  to  practise  self- 
oontrol,  and  give  his  soul- power  free  life  and  development  ?  Maa 
tends  to  drag  woman  down.  With  the  woman  falls  the  child,  and* 
with  the  child  falls  the  race.  It  is  a  difficult  step  for  man  to  resolve 
to  be  human.  There  is  still  so  much  of  brute  life  in  his  nature  that 
it  still  makes  him  a  slave.  With  man  falls  the  woman,  and  with 
woman  the  race.  On  one  side  the  public-house  with  its  flashy 
ngliness,  or  the  close  crowded  fashionable  society  drawing  or 
reception  rooms,  with  its  false  lights ;  and  on  the  other,  at  its  best,  a 
bright  fireside  and  unspeakable  sacred  happiness,  and  the  growth  of 
mind  in  both  parents  in  the  comooion  thought  of  children  and  in  the 
growing  love  of  melody,  baaaty,  and  intellectual  desires.  We,  as  a 
race,  pride  ourselves  on  our  manhood,  and  yet  while  we  fear  the 
relationship  of  the  brute  world  to  us,  we  exist  often  as  conscious,, 
unintelligent,  sometimes  intelligent  brute  beasts,  and  no  more. 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  problem  of  trade  protection,  and< 
I  am  not  at  present  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  rival  claims 
of  free  trade  as  against  the  tariff  wall  theory,  let  us  remember  that 
wo  are  dealing  with  human  life,  and  mental  stagnation  means  oppres*- 
sion.  If  you  increase  the  power  of  the  emplojer  yon  must  increase 
also  the  strength  of  the  better  elements  in  the  employed,  if  you  in- 
crease only  the  former,  abuses  graver  than  those  that  already  exist 
will  assuredly  follow. 

If  a  man  has  power  that  great  wealth  gives  him,  his  social  and* 
moral  responsibility  is  proportionately  great ;  when  he  fails  to  act 
socially  he  ought  to  fall  inevitably  under  the  power  of  our  laws.  The 
influence  that  a  large  employer  can  exert  for  good  or  ill  is  incal- 
culable, he  can  ruin  the  character  of  hundreds  and  thousands  in  his 
one  lifetime.  What  punishments  has  he  to  fear  ?  When  we  con- 
sider, therefore,  the  issues  that  must  arise  out  of  trade  protection, 
let  us  keep  our  minds  fixed  on  class  power  and  the  great  monopo- 
lies, and  remember  that  unless  we  check  these  influences  they  wilfi 
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deetroy  as  if  given  newer  opportnnities.  The  drink  monopoly  is 
novr  working  on  avowedly  illegal  lines  throngh  its  system  of  tied 
honse?,  and  it  is  not  the  only  one  that  is.  We  mnst  keep  before  as 
the  fact  that  sweating  and  tyranny  are  desperately  Etrong,  and  the 
forces  in  favour  of  animal  existence  at  the  present  time  all  too 
powerful.  Let  us  be  careful  lest  we  increase  them  by  protecting 
the  large  capitalist,  while  we  leave  the  small  wage-earner  as  depen- 
dent as  before;  Free  Trade  may  be  an  evil,  but  so  also  may 
Protection.  Let  us  consider  the  whole  question  from  a  broader 
outlook.  Cobden  lived  in  an  age  that  differed  widely  from  our  own  ; 
his  view?,  therefore,  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  trend  of  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  unmistakably  to  check  lower  competition  and  to  raise 
the  straggle  to  more  human  levels.  Let  us  begin  by  protecting  on 
these  line9. 

Let  us  prohibit  parasitic  trades  ;  let  us  check  the  output  of  sensa- 
tional and  aensual  forms  of  literature,  and  encourage  by  all  means 
in  our  power  healthy,  progressive,  and  moral  writings ;  let  us  make 
our  educational  system  something  better  than  a  cram  system,  our 
religious  creeds  not  mere  dogmas  but  practical  religious  faiths ;  let 
us  make  our  railways  as  free  to  the  British  farmer  and  manufacturer 
as  they  are  to  the  foreigners ;  let  us  raise  our  wage  standards,  raise 
our  habits  of  life,  raise  and  intensify  our  desires  for  culture,  and 
punish  heavily  all  anti-social  transgression  whether  it  be  in  the 
fighting,  drunken  navvy  with  his  disgusting  physical  habits,  the 
insincere  parson  with  lelf-seeking  society  ends,  or  the  irresponsible 
wine-and-food-debauohed  speculator  with  his  barbaric  mind  stan- 
dards. Let  us  protect  onr  trade  industries  if  they  require  protect- 
ing, but  above  and  before  all  let  us  protect  human  individual  life 
that  is  daily  and  hourly  being  weakened  under  our  eyes,  within 
sound  of  our  ears,  and  within  touch  of  onr  hands. 

We  ought  to  consider  our  Empire's  needs,  the  Colonies  have  a 
right  to  a  share  in  representative  control.  This  we  must  see  that 
they  obtain ;  but  in  doing  this  we  must  not  weaken  higher  individual 
development  in  our  own  nation,  and  therefore  we  mnst  place  in  an 
impregnable  position  the  power  of  the  enlightened  citizen  so  that  his 
voice  may  be  strong  enough  to  control  the  monopolist. 

J.  Lionel  Taylor. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Wheeler  informs  ns  that  The  AtUobiography  of  the  I  or 
Ego^  is  a  dissertation  to  show  ''that  we  are  conscioas  and  self- 
C3n9cious  is  all  illusion,  and  even  all  delasion,  except  we  reason 
ourselves  into  a  knowledge  of  the  illosion  as  only  the  illasion  it  is." 
This  shallow  bumptious  sciolist  shows  himself  as  ignorant  of 
philosophy  as  he  is  of  grammar.  The  difficulties  he  urges  against 
consciousness  are  as  old  as  psychology  itself  and  few  moderns  worthy 
of  the  name  of  psychologists  lay  any  stress  on  them.  They  are  best 
refuted  by  the  facts  of  experience :  we  Ictww  that  the  mind  is  con« 
comitantly  aware  of  its  own  active  states  by  one  and  the  same  act, 
and  there  is  no  getting  over  this  conviction.  To  call  it  an  illusion 
is  to  imply  that  one  has  a  grasp  of  the  real  truth  which  it  obscures. 
What  revelation  has  Mr.  Wheeler  had  on  the  subject  ?  The  true 
view  was  clearly  and  concisely  stated  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas :  the 
mind  apprehends  itself  and  perceives  its  existence  in  its  own  acts,  or, 
to  quote  his  own  words :  ''  Quantum  igitur  ad  actnalem  cognitionem 
qua  aliquis  considerat  se  in  actn  animam  habere,  sic  dico  quod  anima 
cognoscitur  per  actus  suos.  In  hoc  enim  aliquis  percipit  se  animam 
habere  et  vivere  et  esse,  quod  percipit  se  sentire  et  intelligere  et  alia 
hujusmodi  vitae  opera  exercere."  (De  Veritate,  q.  10,  a.  8.) 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS,  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Proceedings  ami  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  ^ 
for  the  year  1902  are  of  a  little  less  popular  character  than  tisual. 
As  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  members  of  the  Society  points 
out,  the  keynote  of  the  Society  is  its  catholicity.  In  the  selection 
of  its  members  the  Society  recognises  no  sectional,  political   or 

'  The  jiutobiography  of  the  J  or  Ego,  By  Charles  Kirkland  Wheeler.  Boston  : 
Pablished  by  the  Author,  9  Park  Square.    1903. 

*  Proetedingt  and  Trantcu^iont  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Second  Series. 
VoL  VIII.  Meeting  of  May  1902.  OtUwa :  James  Hope  &  Sons.  Toronto :  The 
Copp-Clark  Co.,  Limited.    London  :  Bernard  Qnaritch.     1902. 
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fiectariaa  distinctions,  bat  rests  upon  a  broad  bisis  of  intellectual 
freedom.  O^ing  to  these  broad  views  the  Society  is  able  to  enlist  a 
nnmber  of  leading  scholars  and  thinkers  which  enables  it  to  sustain 
a  high  development  of  literary  and  scientific  colture.  Whilst  the 
French  and  English  literary  contributions  take  an  even  wider  range 
than  usnal,  the  contents  are  even  more  varied.  Papers  on  the 
;geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  Dominion  are  presented  simultaneously 
^ith  disquisitions  on  the  development  of  government  and  the  nature 
of  Canadian  institutionp.  The  canal  system  of  Canada  is  dealt  with, 
418  well  as  the  progress  of  literature  and  science  in  the  French  and 
English  provinces.  The  language  and  traditions  of  the  aborigines 
«re  treated  with  as  much  fulness  as  the  history  and  story  of  the 
ancient  rocks.  The  improved  method  of  producing  manure  is 
followed  by  a  paper  on  excited  radio-activity.  We  have  a  treatise 
on  the  density  of  ice  and  a  full  disquisition  on  the  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  plants  of  Canada.  As  usual  the  illastrations  are  as 
interesting  as  they  are  valuable  in  theoretic  and  practical  science. 
The  claim  of  the  Council  thai;  in  its  typographical  appearance  and 
wealth  of  illastrations  and  maps,  the  ''Transactions"  are  only 
•equalled  by  some  half-dozen  societies  of  a  cognate  character  in 
Europe  and  America,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  volume  before  us. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Government  and  the  liberality  of  the 
Society,  the  Transactions  find  their  way  into  every  scientific, 
historical  and  literary  society  as  well  as  library  of  note  throughout 
the  world.  If  not  indispensable  to  every  student  in  these  subjects, 
at  any  rate  each  will  be  the  poorer  for  its  want. 

Although  the  bottom  has  been  knocked  out  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals,  they  still  constitute  a  danger  to  our  commercial  prosperity, 
and  no  efibrts  should  be  spared  in  exposing  their  fallacies  whenever 
they  venture  into  the  open.  The  Cobden  Club  La7e  acted  wisely 
in  issuing  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Lord  Farrer's  well-known  work, 
Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade}  The  new  edition  is  edited  by  Mr. 
•C,  H.  Chomley,  and  has  been  brought  right  up  to  date  by  this 
gentleman.  The  principles  of  Free  Trade,  of  course,  were  in  no 
need  of  any  alteration,  for  all  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  talk  of  "  shibboleths." 
These  principles  are  as  valid  now  as  when  the  book  was  first  written, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  time.  As  Mr.  Chomley 
points  out  in  his  preface.  Lord  Farrer's  illustrations  have  in  the  main 
also  been  left  unaltered,  since  the  Protectionist  fallacies  are  the 
aame  in  1903  as  they  were  in  1883.  Protectionists  have  since  that 
year  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  As  Mr.  Chomley  traly 
states  in  his  *^  Notes  on  Recent  Utterances,''  one  looks  in  vain  for 
«ome  refutation  of  Free  Trade  argument  or  for  some  new  plea  on 
Jbehalf  of  Protective  tariffs.     There  is  nothing  but  a  re-statement  of 

'  Free  Trade  yersos  Fair  Trade,  By  the  late  Lord  Farrer.  New  Edition,  with 
'Sotes  and  Latest  Statistics,  by  C.  H.  Chomley.  London  :  The  Free  Trade  Union, 
by  arrangement  with  the  Cobcten  Club.    1904. 
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the  old  fallacie?,  accompanied  by  loud  beating  of  the  Jingo  dram  and 
a  persistent  distortion  of  statiBtics  which,  until  tlie  method  was 
exposed,  might  certainly  lay  claim  to  ingeuuity.  Mr.  Chomley  has 
•done  his  work  well. 

In  the  Fiscal  Policy}  Lord  Brassey  meets  Mr.  Balfour's  nebulous 
fiscal  theories  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  more  definite  proposals  by  a 
«hort,  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  facts  and  principles  from 
the  Free  Trade  standpoint.  This  pamphlet  of  twenty-one  pages  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  Chamberlain  fallacies  it  exposes,  and 
flhould  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  Liberal  platform  speaker. 

Mr.  Phipson's  pamphlet,  The  True  Came  of  the  Commercial  Diffi- 
cutties  of  Great  Britain^  forms  a  useful  contribution  to  the  fiscal 
controversy  from  a  standpoint  which  is  seldom  referred  to,  viz.,  the 
monetary  problem.  In  his  opinion  the  failure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  maintain  the  rapid  progress  of  the  thirty  years  preceding  1874 
was  not  due  to  the  Protectionist  policy  of  other  nations,  since  this 
existed  all  along,  but  the  internatioQali«iDg  of  the  monetary  standard 
by  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  Bat  Mr.  Phipson  admits  that  the 
re-nationalising  of  British  currency  is  all  but  completed  by  the 
natural  process  of  evolution.  Ninety-seven  percent,  of  all  payments 
in  Great  Britain  are  made  by  cheque.  Why,  one  may  ask,  does  Mr. 
Phipson  cry  for  heroic  measures  to  complete  the  proce&s  ?  Because 
this  small  fraction  enables  foreign  nations  to  force  their  labour  pro- 
ducts upon  British  markets  without  being  obliged  to  accept  British 
exports  in  repayment. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute^ for  this  year,  most  people  will  turn  to  Dr.  Hillier's  paper 
entitled  **  Our  Fiscal  System."  This  contains  the  usual  Protectionist 
fallacies,  but  as  they  were  mostly  exposed  and  refuted  by  gentlemen 
present,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  very  much.  Dr.  Hillier,  like  all 
Protectionist  debaters,  relied  on  the  year  1872  to  show  the  alleged 
decline  in  British  trade,  forgetting  both  the  abnormal  character  of 
that  year  and  the  subsequent  fall  in  prices.  One  may  well  smile 
when  an  amateur  in  economics  asks  us  to  believe  that  Professor 
Ashley  is  the  ablest  liviog  modern  exponent  of  political  economy  in 
this  country,  whilst  he  conveniently  ignores  a  score  of  eminent 
•economists  of  established  reputations,  the  works  of  whom  he  has 
probably  never  even  opened.  In  his  paper  on  *'  The  Fijians  and 
their  Fire- Walking,"  Mr.  Allardyce  suggested  as  a  partial  solution 
the  fact  that  the  fire-walkers  came  from  a  village  where  the  con- 
•ditions  were  unique.  It  was  situated  on  a  sandy  beach  with  a  sub- 
stratum of  coral,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  was  so  hot  that 

^  Pitcal  Policy.  Address  delivered  at  Hastings,  October  5, 1903.  Bj  Lord  Brassej, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.    London  :  Spottiswoode  &.  Co.,  Ltd.     1903. 

■  The  True  Cause  of  the  Commercial  Difficulties  of  Great  Britain.  By  Cecil  Balfour 
Phipeon.     London  :  William  Hutchinson.     1903. 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  InstituU.   No.  2.    1903-4.    London  :  The  Institute. 
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one  could  scarcely  keep  one's  hand  apon  it.  The  effect  of  this  Mr, 
Allardyce  considered  was  to  produce  a  thick  coating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet. 

We  warmly  welcome  An  Educatiorval  Concordat^  by  a  *'  Liberal 
Candidate/'  which  is  a  forcible  plea  for  the  secalarisation  of  oar 
National  System  of  Edncation.  How  any  sane  person  with  any 
sense  of  justice,  and  any  common  sense,  can  support  any  system  of 
religions  instraction  in  onr  public  schools  would  be  incomprehensible 
did  we  not  know  the  strength  of  religious  bias.  Any  such  scheme 
is  doomed  to  failure.  It  can  only  result,  as  the  author  truly  says, 
in  "  a  scramble  for  souls."  It  must  in  the  necessities  of  the  case 
perpetuate  religious  controversy  and  dissension,  in  which  the  best 
interests  of  education  must  suffer.  All  this  talk  of  a  "godless 
education  "  is  pure  bunkum.  A  mere  Book  religion  cannot  satisfy 
any  one,  and  the  only  practical  solution  is  to  abolish  religious 
education  in  ioto  from  our  State  schools.  The  author  of  this  excel- 
lent pamphlet  has  done  good  service  which  will  bear  fruit.  If  only 
Bationalifets  had  greater  courage  of  their  real  opinions,  and  less  fear 
of  the  conventions,  the  sects  would  find  their  proper  level,  and  some 
real  progress  in  education  might  then  be  achieved.  As  long  as 
church  and  chapel  rule  our  educational  systems,  so  long  will  sound 
moral  teaching  remain  a  farce. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Tramp  in  Spain  from  Andalusia  to  Andorra*^  by  Mr.  Bart 
Kennedy,  is  not  the  record  of  such  unique  experience  as  the 
author  imagines.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Kennedy  started  on  his 
travels  armed  only  with  a  revolver,  a  passport,  and  a  knapsack,  and 
in  complete  ignorance  of  a  word  of  Spanish,  but  he  did  not  forget 
to  take  his  purse  with  him.  Something  very  like  this  has  been 
done  before.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Luffman,  who  recorded  his 
adventures  in  a  book  entitled  A  Vagabond  in  Spainy  performed  his 
journey  like  the  Apostles  of  old.  He  took  no  knapsack  and  no 
money,  and  he  performed  all  his  wanderings  on  foot  to  a  larger 
extent  than  Mr.  Kennedy.  But  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  th& 
Spanish  tongue.  But  there  was  room  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  book^ 
since  whereas  Mr.  Luffman  i^tarted  at  Biarritz  and  travelled  from 
north  to  south,  Mr.  Kennedy,  starting  from  Gibraltar,  progressed 
from  south  to  north.     It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  take 

^  j4n  Edtieational  Concordat,    By  a  Liberal  Candidate.     London  :  Waits  k  Co. 
^  A  Tramp  in  Spain  from  Andalusia  to  Andorra,    Bj  Bart  Kennedy.    London  1 
Creorge  Newne«,  Ltd. 
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a  fortnight's  coarse  at  one  of  the  Berlitz  schools  of  modem 
languages  before  starting  on  his  self-imposed  mission.  He  would 
have  saved  himself  a  world  of  trouble,  and  his  readers  a  good  dflfl 
•of  wearisome  repetitions  of  conversations  between  himself  and  the 
natives  whom  he  encountered,  in  course  of  which  he  never  fails  to 
inform  his  readers  that  he  knows  no  Spanish.  The  conversations 
and  the  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  to  which  they  lead  are 
•entertaining  enough,  bat  a  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  goes  a  long 
way  and  can  be  easily  overdone.  This,  to  our  mind,  constitutes  a 
serious  blot  upon  the  book.  Mr.  Kennedy's  adventures  are  not 
-very  exciting.  We  have  a  spirited  and  correct  account  of  the  bull- 
fight at  Seville,  of  a  street  row  in  Qrenada,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  author  fired  off  his  revolver  and  was  locked  up  for  his  pains, 
and  of  his  losing  his  way  in  a  snow-storm  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Republic  of  Andorra.  The  description  of  this  remarkable  little 
State,  slight  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
book.  The  real  value,  however,  of  the  work  is  the  local  colour,  the 
descriptions  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  amusements  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Spain,  and  the  life  of  the  village  inn.  With  all  its  faults 
the  book  is  eminently  readable. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

In  Soldiers  of  tlie  King  :  tfceir  Battles,  Sieges^  and  Campaigns}  Colonel 
€r.  J.  Harcourt  has  given  a  concise  account  of  every  battle  honour 
borne  by  a  British  regiment  from  the  jear  1689  to  the  Boer  War  of 
1899-1902.  The  main  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  preserve  the 
identity  of  regiments  which  the  territorial  titles,  introduced  in  1881, 
threatened  to  obliterate  in  the  public  mind.  This  he  has  achieved 
by  classing  these  honours  under  their  old  regimental  numbers  and 
their  present  title.  Henceforward  the  process  of  identification  of 
the  old  and  the  new  is,  thanks  to  Colonel  Harcourt,  simplicity  itself. 
History  of  Dublin,^  by  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  is  composed  of 
portions  selected  and  condensed  from  the  History  of  th€  City  of 
Dublin.  A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
one  of  the  last  pieces  of  work  touched  by  his  hand.  Mrs.  Roea 
Mulholland  Gilbert  contributes  a  charming  Introduction,  which  is,  in 
effect,  a  synopsis.  A  considerable  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
the  theatrical,  artistic,  and  literary  life  of  the  Irish  metropolis  of  a 

'  SMiiri  of  the  King  :  their  BattUi,  Sieati,  and  Campaigns,  Second  Bdition.  Bj 
Col.  G.  J.  Harcoart.    Guildford  :  Biddle  «  Son.    1903. 

*  HitU>ry  of  Dublin.  By  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  fto.  Dublin  :  Joseph  Dollaid, 
Wellington  Quay. 
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bygone  day.     There  are  tv^elve  portraits  and  illostrations,  bat  no 
in^z. 

Although  something  like  fifty  books  have  been  published  about 
New  Zealand,  nevertheless  all  writers  have  left  practically  untouched  ' 
one  most  important  field  of  original  research,  viz.,  the  evolutionary . 
aspect  and  causal  relations  of  its  institutious.  In  TKt  Story  of  New 
Zealand}  by  Professor  Frank  Parsons  (of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science),  not  only  has  this  defect  been  remedied, 
but  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  given  of  the  three  islands 
which  compose  that  commonwealth,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  labour  involved  in  producing  this  work  must 
have  been  enormous ;  for  the  author  informs  us  that  he  examined  over 
300  volumes  of  official*  publicatious  and  historic  writings  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  received  much  assistance  from 
the  Bt.  Hon.  B.  J.  Seddon  and  the  chief  publicists  of  New  Zealand. 
Although  there  is  a  startling  contrast  between  the  political  and 
industrial  methods  in  that  commonwealth  and  the  United  States, 
Professor  Parsons  shows  himself  both  impartial  and  sympathetic. 
''  The  United  States,'^  says  he  in  his  Preface,  '^  has  directed  its 
splendid  vitality  to  the  organisation  of  private  industry ;  England 
heads  the  list  in  municipal  government  and  voluntary  co-operation  ; 
and  New  Zealand  has  devoted  herself  with  unexampled  vigour  and 
success  to  the  establishment  of  civic  and  industrial  justice."  The 
work  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Somo  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Beview  a 
highly  appreciative  notice  of  a  treatise  on  the  Dramatic  Art 
(Jhamatische Handwerkdehre)hj  J)t,  Bobert  Hessen,  who  then  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Avonianus."  His  Leben  Shakespeare's  ^ 
(Shakespeare's  Life)  is  a  handsome  volume  of  about  400  pages, 
embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  English  and  Continental 
research.  In  this  field  much  fresh  and  important  material  has  come 
to  light  during  the  last  twenty  years,  both  with  regard  to 
Shakespeare  himself,  and  the  connection  of  his  plays  with  contem- 
porary history.  Dr.  Hessen  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  golden 
mean  between  the  wildly  imaginative  school  of  biographers  and  that 
sceptical  one  represented  in  England  by  Halliwell-Phillips,  which 
ignQreo  tradition  and  only  credits  the  evidence  of  documents.  We 
are  glad  that  George  Brandes,  the  distinguished  Danish  critic, 
figures  in^the  Bibliography,  which,  however,  omits  the  name  of 
Mr.  Churton  Collins,  who  has  done  yeoman  service  in  vindicating 
Shakespeare  from  the  time-worn  charge  of  knowing  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek.     Limitations  of  space  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  point 

^  The  Story  of  New  Zealand,    By  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D.    Edited  and 
Published  by  C.  F.  Taylor.     Equity  Series.    Philadelphia:  1520  Chestnut  Street. 

1904. 

*  Leben  Shakeipeare't,    Yon  Dr.  Robert  Hessen.    Berlin  und  Stuttgart :   Verlag  ^ 
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ont  the  many  admirable  features  of  this  valuable  contribafcion  to  oar 
knowledge  of  oar  national  poet. 


THE  DRAMA. 

The  text  of  The  Best  Plays  of  Thomas  Middleton  ^  is  founded  on  a 
careful  collation,  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  of  the  two  best  editions  of 
Middleton's  works,  Mr.  Dyce's  and  Mr.  BuUen's.  The  introduction, 
which  is  a  revised  form  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  of  January  1886,  is  by  far  the  most  judicious  dramatic 
criticism  that  England's  greatest  living  poet  ever  penned. 

No  absolutely  complete  edition  of  Massinger's  plays  exists,  irre- 
spective of  the  seven  barnt  leaf  by  leaf  by  Warburton's  cook. 
Massinffer  lived  in  an  aire  of  dramatic  collaboration,  and  at  least 
«ix  playwrights  collaborated  with  him ;  but,  owing  to  his  habits  of 
repeating  himself  in  phrase  and  expressions,  and  also  from  the 
peculiar  structure  of  his  blank- verse,  his  own  work  is  discernible 
from  that  of  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Cyril  Tourneur,  Nathaniel  Field, 
Robert  Taborne  and  Rowley.  As  a  judicious  selection,  we  are  well 
content  with  The  Best  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger,^  nor  do  we  think 
it  could  be  bettered. 

In  his  Introduction  to  The  Best  Plays  of  John  Dryden^  Professor 
O.  Saintsbury  observes  that  '*  there  is  hardly  any  period  in  the 
whole  range  of  literary  history  at  which,  in  verse,  in  prose,  and  in 
drama  alike,  such  a  rare  and  such  a  rapid  metamorphosis  did  take 
place  at  the  Restoration  in  England.  And  there  is  perhaps  no 
single  instance  of  a  writer  who  brings  out  this  metamorphosis  in  all 
three  forms  to  the  same  extent  as  Dryden  himself  does."  Daring 
thirty  years  devoted  to  writing  for  the  stage  Dryden  produced 
twenty-Deven  plays,  nine  of  which  (if  we  reckon  the  two  parts  of 
Almanzor  and  Almahide  separately)  appear  in  the  handy  volumes 
before  us.  It  would  be  hard  to  make  a  better  selection  of  diverse 
types.  Dryden,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  to  the  manner  bom, 
but  all  his  plays  are  readable  and  charged  with  passages  instinct 
with  criticism  of  life. 

^  Th€  But  Playt  of  Thomtu  Middleton,  With  an  Introdaction  bj  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
Two  Vols.    Mermaid  Series.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

*  Th€  B€9t  Playt  of  Philip  Matnnger,  With  Critical  and  Bioffraphical  Essaj  and 
Notea  by  Arthur  Symons.  Two  Vols.  Mermaid  Series.  Iiondon :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 

•  The  But  Plays  of  John  Dryden.  Edited  bj  George  Saintsbury.  Two  Vols. 
Mermaid  Series.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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Lectures  on  Scottish  Literature}  by  Mr,  D,  T.  Holmes,  treat  of 
Ballad  Minstrelsy,  Allan  Bamsay,  and  Robert  Bums.  The  subject 
of  Ballad  Minstrelsy  is,  of  conrse,  too  large  to  admit  of  anything  lik& 
adequate  treatment  in  a  lecture  or  short  essay.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Holmes  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  brilliant  sketch  which  will^ 
no  doubt,  stimulate  interest  in  ^'  a  collection  of  poems  which  for 
simple  grandeur,  thrilling  interest,  and  bounding  vitality  hold  a 
place  apart  in  the  history  of  Britain."  Of  Allan  Ramsay  how  few 
readers  are  to  be  found  nowadays  for  his  ''  Gentle  Shepherd  !  "  It> 
is  a  genuine  pastoral,  couched  in  a  Doric  which  renders  frequent 
application  to  the  lexicon  a  necessity  for  many  who  fancy  they 
possess  a  fair  mastery  of  Scots.  Ramsay's  translations  from  Horace 
somotimes  follow  the  lines  of  the  original,  but  more  often  are  homely 
paraphrases,  e.g.^  the  magnificent  passage  on  the  impartialness  of 
death  : 

^^  Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperumque  tabernas 
Regumque  tuires  " — 

Becomes 

'^  That  ill-bred  death  has  nae  regard 
To  king  or  cottar  or  a  laird, 
As  suoe  a  castle  he'll  attack 
As  wa's  o'  divots  roofed  with  thack." 

In  discussing  Robert  Burnp,   Mr.   Holmes'  profound  acquaintance^ 

with   French  literature  enables  him   to  point  out   the  parallelism 

between,  "  Had  I  to  good  advice  but  harkit ! "  and  the  Hues  of 

Villon  : 

**  Bien  S9ay,  se  j'eusse  estudie 
Ou  temps  de  ma  jeunesse  folle, 
Et  a  bonnes  meurs  dedie." 

Admirers  of  the  Scotch  poet  have  sometimes  attempted  to  white- 
wash the  name  he  had  so  often  stained  with  thoughtless  folly  ;  butr 
Mr.  Holmes  dismisses  such  uncritical  apologists.  '^  Wo  must  e*en 
take  him  with  all  his  glory  and  his  sin.  He  himself  would  not  have^ 
wished  to  be  whitewashed." 

In  T?ie  Paisley  Shawl  and  the  Men  who  produced  it,^  Mr.  Matthew 
Blair  deecribes  very  pleasantly  the  development  and  decay  of  a  most 
artistic  and,  at  one  time,  important  industry.  The  textile  industries 
of  Paisley  date  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  goods 
made  in  those  early  days  were  of  homespun  linen  and  woollen.    The 

^  Ltetures  on  ScoHith  Literature.  By  D.  T.  Holmes,  B.A.  Paisley :  Alexander 
Gardner.    1904. 

«  The  Fduley  Shatd  and  the  Men  who  Produced  It.  By  Matthew  Blair.  Paisley  ;: 
Alexander  Gardner.    1904. 
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shawl  maoafactDre  in  Europe  dates  from  the  days  of  the  French 
Expedition  to  Egypt.  The  shawls  imitated  were  of  Turkish  origin, 
and  in  artistic  features  represented  a  blending  of  Hindoo  and  Arab 
ideas.  Although  the  European  manufacturers  modified  these 
Oriental  designs,  nevertheless  the  leading  types  were  preserved^  the 
moat  characteristic  of  which  is  the  pine  pattern.  Now,  as  explained 
by  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  in  La  Migration  du  Symbol^  the  pine  is 
a  conventionalised  form  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  originated  in 
Chaldea,  whence  it  spread  into  lodia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Europe  on  the  other.  The  Paisley  sh^wl  was  an  attempt  to  produce 
by  the  hand-loom  the  effects  which,  in  the  Indian  Cashmere  bhawl, 
were  produced  by  the  needle.  These  beautiful  fabrics  came  in 
about  1820  and  went  out  of  fashion  about  1870.  The  book  contains 
some  exquisite  coloured  illustrations. 

The  Kingship  of  Love^  is  the  title  given  by  Mr.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke  to  a  volume  which  comprises,  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form, 
the  twenty-five  sermons  he  preached  in  London  during  the  winter 
of  1902-03.  The  literary  note,  never  dominant  but  continually 
felt,  in  these  eloquent  and  thoughtful  sermons  must  appeal  to  all 
men  of  culture,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from  the  author  in 
respect  of  doctrine.  ^'From  the  Sea  to  the  City"  abounds  in 
passages  of  high  spiritual  dignity.  ''  Nearer  and  nearer  the  concept 
of  the  Infinite  is  pressed  on  man.  It  is  not  only  from  the  soul  it 
comes,  but  of  later  years  from  knowledge.  Science  has  made  us 
realise  infinities  of  which  our  predecessors  had  no  idea.  .  .  .  The 
conception  of  the  Infinite  has  been  made  a  thousand-fold  easier  to 
us  by  Science."  In  ^*  Citizen  Sunday  "  a  warning  is  uttered  against 
the  disintegrating  action  of  money-making,  which  constitutes  a 
serious  danger  to  the  State.  ''  Each  class  seems  of  late  to  work  only 
for  its  own  interests.  They  tend  to  know  less  of  each  other,  and  to 
care  less  for  each  other." 

Le  Pass^^^  by  M.  Besclanze  de  Bermon,  is  the  story  of  a  mother's 
devotion  so  deep-seated  as  not  to  shrink  from  an  heroic  act  of  self- 
abasement,  in  order  to  secure  for  an  only  daughter  a  happiness  which 
involved  the  renunciation  of  her  own,  when  it  was,  most  unexpec- 
tedly, within  her  grasp.  This  pathetic  theme  is  handled  with  the 
skill  and  delicacy  of  touch  which  amply  fulfils  the  promise  of  the 
Comte  de  P^razan,  It  is  a  novel  which  may  well  be  commended  to 
the  notice  of  parents  in  search  of  wholesome  literature  for  their  young 
people.     It  is  absolutely  free  from  cant  and  sentimentality. 

Considerable  changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  Regulations 
relating  to  the  London  Inter-Science,  B.Sc.  &  B.A.  for  1905,  in 
which  year  and  henceforward  a  thesis  will  be  required  in  each  branch 
of  the  M.A..,  except  mathematics,  in  which  it  is  optional.     Infer- 

'  The  Kingship  of  Loir.    By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.     London :  Isbister  k  Co. 
1903. 
'  Ze  Passe,    Far  Resclaaze  de  fiermon.    Paris  :  Librairie  Plon. 
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matioQ  on  these  points  and,  in  fact,  on  e7ery  sabject  connected  with 
London  eKaminations,  will  be  found  in  abandance  ia  the  London  Uni- 
versity Guide  and  University  Correspondence  College  Calendar,  1904,^ 
For  the  third  academic  year  in  succession  the  number  of  U.C.C. 
students  passing  these  examinations  has  exceeded  900^  the  total  for 
the  last  twelve  months  being  983 — a  figure  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  work  performed  by  the  College  staff. 

In  The  DiUe  Tree  of  CasUis^  by  Mr.  W.  Robertson,  the  leading 
actors  are  of  the  powerful  family  of  Kennedy,  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  The  Kings  of  Currick.  2^o  man  living  is  more  familiar  with  the 
historic  and  legendary  lore  of  Ayrshire  than  Mr.  Robertson,  nor 
better  able  to  weave  thrilling  romance  out  of  events  recorded  by 
chroniclers.  The  Dule  Tree  of  Casilis  might  be  accounted  old  when 
six  hundred  Kennedy's  gathered  themselves  together  beneath  its 
spreading  branches  to  bewail  their  Earl  and  his  men  who  had  fallen 
at  Flodden.  It  symbolised  the  fortunes  of  a  family  still  potent  in 
Carrick,  where  it  once  held,  ere  the  blood-feud  began,  undisputed 
sway.  There  was  little  time  for  love-making  in  those  wild,  stormy 
days,  when  men  were  ready  to  embrace  a  religion  obnoxious  to  them 
as  the  price  of  abbey  lands  wrested  from  Holy  Church. 

The  heroes  of  The  Mis-Ride  of  Three^  are  young  men  who  lived 
blameless  but  Bohemian  lives  in  **  diggings  "  somewhere  off  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  until  their  placid  existence  was  disturbed  by 
groundless  jealousy  and  a  baby  dumped  into  their  midst.  The  main 
interest,  however,  centres  in  the  little  island  of  Creux,  on  the 
Guernsey  coast,  with  its  mysterious  chdteau^  misanthropic  owner, 
and  priceleBS  works  of  art.  Miss  Florence  Warden  handles  a  per- 
plexing plot  with  great  dexterity  and  considerable  literary  grace  ; 
Olwen  Eden  and  Mrs.  Bayn  are  charming  creations  ;  and  we  confess 
to  having  read  the  novel  at  a  sitting  with  unflagging  interest  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  last. 

From  Ottery  to  Highgate  with  S.  T.  Coleridge  ^  is  a  pleasantly 
written  brochure  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Brown,  illustrated  from  engravings 
and  autographs  in  the  possession  of  the  compiler.  It  is  a  sympa- 
thetic memorial  of  a  great  genius,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fatal  craving  for  the  drug  which  long  clouded  De  Quincey's  life, 
would  have  left  behind  him  the  greatest  name  in  modem  English 
literature.  We  hope  that  public  appreciation  will  soon  demand  a 
second  edition  of  this  excellent  work. 

*'  Our  Mr.  Gedge  "  was  a  mild-mannered  draper's  assistant  nntil 

*  London  University  Guide  cmd    University  Correspondence  College  Calendar^  1904* 
Cambridge :  Burlington  House. 

*  The  Jhde  Tree  of  Casilis,    By  William  Robertson.     Ayr  :  Stephen  k  Pollock. 
1903. 

»  The  Mis'RuLe  of  Three,     By  Florence  Warden.      London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1904. 

*  From  Ottery  to  Highgate  with  S,  T.  Coleridge,    By  Wilfrid  Brown.     Ottery  St. 
Mary  :  Coleberd  &  Co. 
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lie  joined  the  Sabnrban  Debating  Society,  and,  by  ahaving  off  hia 
monatache,  developed  so  striking  a  likeness  to  the  ex-Colonial 
Secretary  that  he  was  promptly  exploited  by  a  Yankee  syndicate  in 
the  interests  of  Milled  Food  and  Free  Trade.  His  astoandiog 
adventares  are  told  with  infinite  hamonr  in  jTAe  Wrong  Mr. 
Chariihtrlain :  a  Fiscal  Farce}  by  Paul  Herring.  This  clever 
political  skit  shoald  be  appreciated  by  both  parties  in  the 
controversy. 

A.  M,  Williams'  Oiir  Early  Female  Novelists  and  other  Essays  ^ 
have  allj  with  the  exception  of  *'  Zola's  Theory  of  the  No7el/' 
appeared  in  magazines.  They  are  exceptionally  well  written.  To 
the  professed  student  of  Eoglish  literature  the  title-essay  presents 
few  novel  features;  nevertheless  it  is  a  brilliant  summary  of 
the  subject  from  the  days  of  Aphra  Behn  (1640—1689)  down 
almost  to  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  Waverley.  Principal 
Williams  shows  himself  keenly  alive  to  the  positive  merits  of  Scott's 
poetry  :  its  vigour,  glow,  colouriug,  picturesque  deecriptioD,  forcible 
narrative,  and  breadth  of  portraiture.  His  estimate  of  Pope  appears 
to  us  the  right  one  :  '*  I  do  not  hold  with  those  who  say  that  Pope 
is  not  a  poet  at  all.  The  difficulty  arises  because  Pope's  claim  to 
the  name  poet  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  style^  and  because  his 
subjects,  whilst  they  have  points  of  contact  with  each  of  the  poetic 
classes,  do  not  pronouncedly  and  decisively  belong  to  any  one  of 
them." 

No  candidate  for  the  London  Matric.  can  afiord  to  dispense 
with  the  Matriculation  Directory^  which  not  only  gives  the  papers 
set  at  the  last  examination,  but  also  their  solutions  by  the  highly 
trained  specialists  of  Uoiversity  Corresponding  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  Tutorial  College,  London.  By  the  aid  of  these  two 
kindred  institutions  no  less  than  485  students  passed  the  ordeal ; 
many,  indeed,  with  honours. 


POETRY 

To  quote  from  Mr.  D.  T.  Holmes,  whose  interesting  booklet  on 
Scottish  literature  we  have  just  noticed :  '*  We  hear  very  little 
nowadays  of  St.  Andrew,  the  alleged  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  He 
appears  to  be  disestablished.    The  national  festival  has  been  changed 

»  TKt  Wrong  Mr,  C?iambcrla{n :  A  FitecU  Farce,    By  Panl  HerriDg.     Bristol :  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  k,  Go. 

*  Our  Early  Female  Navdutt  and  Ot?ier  Bttayi.    Bj  A.  M.  Williams,  M.A.     Glas- 
gow :  James  Maclehose  &  Sons.     1904. 

*  MatHeulation  Directory,    No.  XXXVI.    January  1904.    London  Office  :  82  Red 
Lion  Square,  W.C. 
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to  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jftonuy  ;  on  that  date,  wherever  the  English 

tongue  is  spoken,  wherever  the  red  mark  on  the  map  shows  a  British 

possession — in  Manitoba,  New  Zealand,  and  Ceylon — ^there  is  a  lilt 

on  the  Doric  late  and  spakes  of  eloquence  regarding  the  lad  that 

was  bom  in  Kyle.''     Bums  occnpies  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 

conntrymen,  so  dear  and  so  enduring   that   no  addition   to  the 

exposition  of  his  character  can  ever  afiect  it  adversely.     Robert 

Bams  had  one  enemy  besides  himself ;  that  was  Sannders  Tait — 

tailor  and  Poet-Laareate  of  Tarbolton — who,  hating  both   Robert 

and  his  father,  mercilessly  lampooned  the  former  in  verse,  a  volume 

of  which  (at  one  time  believed  to  be  unique)  is  now  preserved  in  the 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow.     The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  who  owed 

his  quotations  finom  it  to  Dr.  Grosart,  lamented  that  no  Bnms  Club 

had  reprinted  these  poems  in  foil,  coarse  as  they  are.     Mr.  David 

Lowe,  who  possessed  a  transcript  of  his  own,  derived  from  another 

source,  determined  to  make  a  study  of  the  period  (1777-1784), 

during  which  Tait  knew  Bums  personally,  and  to  set  forth  Tait's 

verses  in  fair  relation  to  time  and  circumstance.     The  result  of  his 

labours  may  now  be  found  in  Bums^  Passionate  Pilgrimage,  or^  Tait's 

Indictment  of  the  Poet^  wUh  other  rare  Becords}     This  sympathetic 

and  erudite  volume  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Lowe's  reputation  as  a  poet 

and  man  of  letters.     He  concludes  his  brief  Introduction  with  these 

words:  ''Among  his  peers,  with  those  akin.  Bums  dwells;  with 

the  good  and  with  the  bad  he  has  ceased  relationship ;  he  is  at 

home  with  those  sweet  singers  who  have  gone  hence,  from  David  of 

the  golden  tongue  to  Omar,  ripe  and  mellow." 

Poems  by  Wilfrid  Earl  Chase  ^  are  few  in  number,  and  only  merit 
notice  for  their  evident  purity  of  purpose.  His  blank  verse  is 
seldom  rhythmical  and  often  harsh  and  obscure.  In  his  lyrical 
flights  he  is  less  unhappy,  as,  for  instance,  in  "  The  Dragon  Fly  "  : 

"  A  lord  of  the  realms  of  light, 
On  delicate  wings  of  air — 
Off  for  the  glen  or  meadow, 
And  presto !  thou  art  there." 

1  Bumi  Panionate  PUgrimagt:  or,  TaU'g  Indictment  of  the  Poet,  tcith  other  Bar 
Records.    Bj  David  Lowe.    Olaagow  :  F.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.     1904. 
*  Poem$  hy  Wilfrid  Earl  Chase,    Madison,  Wisconsin  :  W.  E.  Chase. 
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NOT  ALL  A  DREAM. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  RICHARD  OOBDEN:    WHIT  WOULD 

HIS  ALTERNATIVE  POLICY  BE  ? 


''Now,  which  is  the  better  policj,  which  is 
most  likely  to  condace  to  the  oomfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  and  the  health  of  the  children, 
a  poUoj  that  will  increase  the  nomber  of  homes 
and  rednce  the  public  burden  on  the  poor  man's 
house*  or  the  policy  which,  while  it  leaves  the 
land  monopoly  untouched,  will  make  houses 
dearer  by  taidng  building  materials,  and  food 
dearer  by  a  universal  food-tax  ? " — Sir  Hknbt 
Campbbll-Bannkbman,  at  Glasgow,  January  27, 
1904. 


I  HAD  just  finished  the  perasal  of  the  authorised  version  of  Mr. 
Ghatnberlain^s  recent  speeches  on  ^'  Imperial  Union  and  Tariff 
Reform."  The  room  was  warm,  the  night  was  late,  the  yolame 
was  decidedly  soporific  in  character,  and  gradually,  insensibly,  I  fell 
asleep. 

How  long  I  had  dozed  I  know  not ;  bat  suddenly  I  found  myself 
note-book  in  hand  in  the  presence  of  a  spare  man,  of  genial  counte- 
nance though  searching  glance,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  mid- 
Victoran  era. 

^<  Mr.  Cobden,  if  I  mistake  not  ?  "  said  I ;  though  how  I  knew 
him,  or  how  or  why  I  was  there,  or  where  I  was,  I  cannot  tell. 

^^  The  same,"  replied  the  great  apostle  of  Free  Trade ;  '^  and  what 
may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for  you,  sir  ?  " 

I  rose  to  the  occasion. 

^*  I  have  been  instructed,  sir,"  I  said,  ^'  to  interview  you  on  behalf 
Vol.  i6i.— No.  4.  2  b 
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of  the  WEsmoNsrrEB  Beview  as  to  jonr  yiews  on  the  great  fiscal  con* 
trofeny  now  raging  over  the  land.  I  mmy  aay  that  your  opinions  ha?e 
been  called  in  qnestion  by  the  £x-Cdonial  Secretary,  and  we  wish  to- 
give  yon  an  opportonity  of  COTxecting  the  miarcprcaentatiwis  which 
be  is  sedolonsly  disseminating/' 

"  Ah !  Well,  its  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  I  bare  had  ta 
face  snch  tactics.     And  what  may  these  misrepresentations  be  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ventaree  to  clMm  that  yon 
would  support  his  policy  of  Colonial  Preferenee.  He  says,  *  Mr^ 
Cdbden  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  France 
.  .  .  and  I  cannot  believe  .  .  .  that  he  would  hesitate  to  make  a- 
Treaty  of  Preference  and  reciprocity  with  our  own  children.' "  ^ 

"  But  my  treaty  gave  no  preference  to  France.  The  concessions* 
it  made  were  made  to  the  whole  world,  not  to  France  alone.'' 

*'  Further,  though  Mr.  Chamberlain  claims  your  support  for  » 
Treaty  of  Preference  and  reciprocity  with  the  Colonies,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  accuses  you  of  desiring  to  get  rid  of  '  the  colonial 
system,'  ^  of  hoping  '  that  the  Colonies  would  separate  from  us  and 
become  separata  nations.'  "^ 

** '  (jet  rid  of  the  colonial  system  ?  '  Certainly,  I  desired  to  get  rid 
of  that  ezcluf  i?e,  monopolistic  system ! — that  system  of  shutting  out- 
the  Colonies  from  all  intercourse  with  other  countries  and  of  forcing 
npon  them  a  '  schedule  of  prohibited  industries,'  so  that  they  might 
be  compelled  to  deal  solely  with  this  country,  and  our  manu&usturers 
might  be  enabled  to  exploit  them  at  their  pleasure ! — that  system 
which,  coupled  with  landlordism,  wrought  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial ruin  (^  Ireland ! — ^that  system  which,  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  lost  to  us  the  North  American  Colonies,  now  the  United 
States  of  America !  But,  '  get  rid  of  the  Colonies,'  the  sense  in 
which  your  Ex-Colonial  Secretary  chooses  to  assume  I  used  the 
phrase!  That  is  a  yery  different  matter.  Have  you  foun4  in 
practice,  may  I  ask,  that  Free  Trade  has  disint^:rated  the  Empire  ? 
The  Colonies  are  free  nations — ^that  is  one  of  their,  and  our,, 
proudest  boasts — but  are  they,  therefore,  less  loyal  to  the  Mother 
Country?" 

"  No  ;  the  Empire  is  stronger  than  ever,  the  Colonies  more  loyal 
than  ever,"  I  replied.  '<  *  Under  Free  Trade,'  said  Lord  Bosebery  in 
1897,  '  the  road  to  Empire  has  marched  with  seven-league  boots. 
...  In  my  judgment,  Free  Trade  has  preserred  our  Empire.'  The 
Colonies,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  of  Canada,  are  '  loyal  because 
ihey  are  free,  and  so  long  as  they  are  free  they  will  be  loyal.'^ 
And  again  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  :  '  There  are  parties  who 
hope  to  maintain  the  British  Empire  upon  lines  of  restricted 
trade.     If  the  British  Empire  is  to  be  maintained,  it  can  only 

\  Iw^perial  Union  and  TaHff  Reform,  p.  16.  »  Ihid^  p.  174. 

»  LiTerpool,  October  28.  4  July  8,  1897. 
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be  upon  the  most  absolate  freedom,  political  and  commerdaL 
In  building  np  this  great  Empire,  to  deviate  from  the  prin« 
ciples  of  freedom  will  be  to  so  mnoh  weaken  the  ties  and  bonds 
which  now  hold  it  together/^  While,  only  the  other  day,  he  warned 
ns :  '  If  we  are  to  obtain  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain  a  con- 
cession for  which  we  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  equivalent,  and 
if  we  are  to  obtain  it  also  at  the  expense  of  the  surrender  of  some 
of  our  political  rights,  for  my  part  I  would  simply  eay,  let  us  go  no 
further,  for  already  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Canada  values  too  highly  the  system  which  made  her  what  she  is  to 
consent  willingly  to  part  with  any  portion  of  it  for  whatever  con- 
sideration, and  even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  most  evil  thing  if  any  of  our  Colonies  were  to 
consent  to  part  with  any  of  their  legislative  independence.' "  ^ 

''  So,"  I  continued,  "  you  do  not  wish  to  abandon  the  Colonies  ?  " 

*'  People  used  to  tell  me,"  replied  Cobden,  "  that  I  wanted  to 
abandon  our  Colonies,  but  I  alvirays  said,  do  you  intend  to  hold  your 
Colonies  by  the  sword,  by  armies  and  ships  of  war  ?  That  is  not  a 
permanent  hold  on  them.  /  watd  to  retain  them  by  their 
afections'*  ^ 

*^  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us  that  unless  we  give  a  preference 
to  the  Colonies  the  Empire  will  fall  to  pieces." 

''And  he  has  been  Colonial  Secretary  for  eight  years  past ! 
What  has  he  been  doing  to  bring  the  Empire  to  so  parlous  a  state  ? 
H-u-m-m-m ;  perhaps  he  realises  how  great  a  strain  upon  the 
loyalty  of  the  Colonies  is  his  project  of  introducing  Chinese  labour 
into  South  Africa,  and  the  preference  is  intended  to  sweeten  the 
pill ! " 

**  Aye  ;  that's  it,  I  should  say." 

*'  But,  what  about  this  preference  ?     What  are  his  proposals  ?  "^ 

^*  Oh,  he  proposed  at  Glasgow  a  duty  of  2^.  per  quarter  on  foreign 
corn  (excluding  maize),  5  per  cent,  on  meat  (excluding  bacon), 
5  per  cent,  on  dairy  produce,  and  slight  preferences  on  fruits  and 


wines." 


''  Aye,  and  what  about  the  consumer  who  will  pay  these  duties  ?  " 

*'  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  it  that  the  foreigner  will  pay." 

"  Then  why  exclude  maize  and  bacon  ?     And  why  stop  short  at 

2s,  per  quarter  on  com  and  5  per  cent,  on  meat  and  dairy  produce  ? 

If  the  foreigner  will  pay,  let  him  pay  the  lot !     Let  him  pay  the 

whole  of  our  taxes !  " 

'*  Well,  while  he  maintains  that  the  foreigner  will  pay,  he  pro- 
poses, nevertheless,  to  remit  three-fourths  of  the  duty  on  tea  and 
half  that  on  sugar,  and  to  correspondingly  reduce  the  duties  on 
coffee  and  cocoa.     And  he  estimates  that  on  the  balance  the  farm 

1  May  16,  1897. 

^  Montreal  Conference  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Angu£t  21, 1903. 

'  Cobden  at  Manchester,  1849. 
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labourer  sod  the  artisan  will  be  from  half-a-farthing  to  2(2.  or  2\d, 
a  week  *  to  the  better '  as  a  result  of  his  proposals/' 

"  <  Half-a-farthing  a  week  to  the  better ' !  <  Thank  yon  for  half- 
a-farthing  a  week '  is  very  nearly  '  Thank  yon  for  nothing ' !  Bat, 
if  I  understand  rightly,  these  doties  which  he  proposes  to  rednoe  are 
in  large  part  war  taxes.  The  war  is  over,  the  taxes  ought  to  be 
taken  oC  He  has  no  right  to  figure  on  diem.  Besides,  the  cou- 
sumer  will  be  forced  to  pay,  not  only  the  duties  on  foreign  prodace, 
but  increased  prices  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  colonial  and  home- 
grown produce  as  weU." 

'*  But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  at  first  he  admitted  they  would 
go  up,  now  maintains  that  prices  will  not  be  raised." 

'*  Then,  if  the  prices  of  ookmial  produce  do  not  rise,  where  can 
the  preference  to  the  Colonies  come  in  ?  The  consumer  will  ha?e 
to  pay  the  2<.  per  quaiter  and  the  5  per  cent,  not  only  on  foreign 
foodstuffs  but  on  home  and  ccdonial  foodstuflb  also— to  say  nothing 
of  the  merchants  and  middlemen's  profits  on  the  duties,  which  may 
increase  the  burden  by  anything  fipom  50  to  100  per  cent.  The  tax 
of  1^  per  quarter  on  com  in  1902  was  equal  to  |<f.  on  the  41b.  loaf, 
but  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  was  |il.  per  loaf,  eyen  in  the 
Ikithful  Birmingham  itaelf.  But  what  of  the  dutiss  on  foreign 
produce?     What  will  tliey  yield?" 

•"iih, '  said  I,  fumUing  in  my  bmat  pocket.  "  Tee;  luckily, 
here  it  is.     I  thought  I  must  have  the  extract  with  me : 

Foreign  com,  lS2,i«CiO,iiOO  cwt.,  at  6d.  per  cwt.      .     £3,800,000 
Foreign  mest,  £27,000,OOCs  St  5  per  cent.  1,850,000 

FcH^ign  dairy  produce,  £^,i«00,000,  mt  5  percmt         1,800,000 

TVjttd    .  .     £5,950,000" 

''  Yes ;  that  will  go  into  the  Imperial  Exdiequer.  Now  for  the 
colonial  produce.  The  GoTemment  won't  leTy  the  taxes  on  that, 
but  they  will  be  leTied  jost  the  same.  State  them  in  the  same  form, 
therefore** 

**  Here  it  is,  sir : 

Ookmisl  com.  ^^,(•(H\l<^:»  crt..  st  6a.  per  crt.        .       £875,000 
Ocaonial  msat^  £7,50i\OiH».  at  5  per  cent.  875,00(» 

Colonisl  dsiiy  prodixe,  £TAX>\iX<k,  st  5  per  omu  850,000 

Toul    .  ,     £1,600,000" 

•  What !     Only  ll,tkXsvXX>  for  the  C\)lonies  r  ^ 
**Tkara  kow  it  works  out,  sir.^ 

-^£1,600,000  a  year  the  piioe  of  cokaial  loyaltr  !  Let  me  see. 
Twehe  miUion  white  people  in  t^  Coioniea.  Difide  £l,t500.000  a 
year  amcsg  twelTe  milKon  people.  Xd  quite  S*.  per  head  per 
\  Hnssph !  Ookmal  loyahy  is  dieap  tLv^ar !  And  this 
psrksadpsrauiaaaito  aa?e  the  Bmpii% !     WiA  thisBagni- 
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fioent  preference  the  Colonies  will  remain  loyal !  Without  it  the 
Empire  must  fall  to  pieoes!  Strange,  very  strange!  Did  Mr. 
Chamberlain  by  any  chance  snffer  from  sunstroke  while  in  South 
Africa?" 

"  Can't  say,  sir." 

*'  Not  that  the  colonists  as  a  whole  would  benefit  by  these  pro- 
posals. The  workers  wouldn't  obtain  one  penny-piece  of  preference. 
It  would  all  go  to  the  landlords,  just  as  they  got  all  the  benefit  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  I  took  a  great  interest,  even  here,  in  the  Fair 
Trade  fight  during  the  eighties  of  last  century,  and  I  think  that  you 
will  find  that  in  the  course  of  that  fight  Mr.  Chamberlain  said, '  Any 
proposal  to  put  a  tax  on  corn  is  a  proposal  to  put  rent  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords.'  ^  Now,  what  about  the  increased  price 
of  home-grown  food  ?  " 

*'  Here  are  the  figures,  sir  : 

Home-grown  com,  160,000,000  cwt.,  at  Gd.  per  cwt.  £4,000,000 

Home-^own  meat,  £45,000,000,  at  5  per  cent.       .  2,250,000 
Home-grown  dairy  produce,  £50,000,000,*  at  5  per 

cent 2,500,000- 


Total     .         .         .     £8,750,000" 

*'  £8,750,000  !  Nice  little  sum,  £8,750,000  !  Yes  J  that's  the* 
rent  that  the  taxes  on  food  will  ^  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  landr 
lords  '  here  at  heme.  Let  me  see  :  £5,950,000  for  the  Treasury  ; 
£1,600,000  for  the  Colonies  ;  and  £8,750,000  for  the  Squires.  Total 
burden  on  the  consumer  at  least  £16,300,000  !  The  Colonies  get 
less  than  one-tenth  of  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  The  British 
landlords  get  more  than  half  !  It  seems  to  me  that  this  scheme  of 
Preferential  Tarifis  has  been  devised,  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  and  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire^  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  Squires  and  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber-^ 
lain.     What  does  '  Joe  '  get  ?  " 

''  I  should  say  that  he  has  his  eye  on  the  Premierriiip." 

"  That's  it,  no  doubt,  yonng  man.  And  for  this  he  would  burden 
the  food  of  the  people  to  the  tune  of  more  than  £16,000,000  a  year ! 
By  the  way,  have  the  people  too  much  food  nowadays  that  this 
'  Imperial  statesman  '  should  dare  to  tax  corn,  and  meat,  and  dairy 
produce  ?  *' 

''  I  should  say  not.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  tells  us  in  the  case  of 
London,  and  Mr.  Bo«?ntree  in  that  of  York,  that  some  30  percent, 
of  our  people — three  out  of  every  ten  ! — ^are  chronically  underfed." 

"  Three  out  of  every  ten  !  That  should  not  be.  Yet  under  the 
Com  Laws  it  was  screen  out  of  every  ten.** 

'^  And  Sir  John  Grorst,  Ex-Minister  for  Education  in  the  present 
Government,  tells  us  that  some  months  ago  two  doctors  examine^ 

1  fiirmingham,  November  12, 1885.  ^  Mr.  Cbioua  Money's  estimate. 
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300  school  children  from  the  public  schools  of  Edinbargh,  Aberdeen, 
jand  Glasgow,  and  that  of  these  children  they  found  70  per  cent, 
were  diseased,  30  per  cent,  of  them  being  diseased  because  they  were 
underfed^ 

'*  Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  this  man  would  tax  the  food  of  the 
people,  the  raw  material  of  the  ^  Imperial  race ' !  This  is  the 
*  Imperialism  '  of  Birmingham,  is  it  ?  Those  two  doctors  should 
examine  as  to  their  sanity  all  afflicted  with  such  '  Imperialism  ' !  " 

*'  Bat/'  he  a'ided  after  a  pause, ''  while  the  Treasnry  would  derive 
£5,950,000  from  the  proposed  taxes  on  food,  what  woold  the  remis- 
sions on  tea,  sngar,  and  so  forth  amount  to  ?  " 

"  Some  £7,100,000." 

"That  means  a  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  £1,150,000  a  year.  What 
does  the  Ex-Colonial  Secretary  propose  to  do  about  that  ?  " 

"  He  proposes  to  offset  it  by  retaliatory  or   protective  duties, 
4iveraging  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  manufactures/' 
Foreign  and  colonial  ?  or  only  foreign  ?  " 
He  doesn't  say  ;  but  he  estimates  that  the  taxes  will  realise 
£9,000,000  a  year." 

*'  Humph !  Another  burden  for  the  broad  back  of  the  consumer ! 
But  that  is  not  all.  Such  taxes  will  raise  the  market  price  of  all 
manufactures.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  in  the  speech  I  have 
already  quoted,  November  12,  1885,  'Any  proposal  to  tax  manu- 
factures is  a  proposal  to  put  profits  in  the  pockets  of  particularly 
favoured  manufacturers.'  What  is  the  yearly  output  of  manufac* 
tures  with  you  now  ?  " 

^'  It  can  hardly  be  less  than  £900,000,000  a  year."  ^ 
.-««  And  of  that  you  export  ?  '* 

"  Say  £240,000,000  a  year." 

■**  Which  leaves  £660,000,000  of  home  manufactures  for  home 
consumption.  Ten  per  cent,  on  that  means  £66,000,000 — 
£66,000,000  a  year !  Yes,  a  nice  little  increase  of  profit  for  pro- 
tected manufacturerp.  I  foresee  that  the  consumer  will  have  a  happy 
time  of  it — a  very  happy  time,  indeed  !  And  has  Mr.  Chamberlain 
drawn  up  his  scale  of  duties  yet  ? '' 

"  No ;  but  he  has  appointed  a  *  Tarifi  Commission  *  to  take  evi- 
'  deuce  and  to  devise  a  f  cientific  tariff." 

'^  Oh,  ho !  So  that's  his  little  game,  is  it  ?  A  Brummagem 
*Boyal  Commission  to  share  the  plunder  on  scientific  principles — or 
'Want  of  principle  ;  to  decide  who  shall  be  the  '  particularly  favoured 
manufacturers '  and  to  push  the  claims  of '  the  pushful  one '  for  the 
Premiership !  Well,  were  I  a  betting  man,  I  would  lay  long  odds 
that  you'll  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  this  protectionist  aspect  of  his  pro- 
posals than  of  the  scheme  of  preferences  for  the  Colonies.  What  may  be 
the  respective  proportions  of  your  colonial  and  your  foreign  trade  ?  " 

*  Mr.  Chiozza  Money's  estimate. 
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'*  Oar  trade  with  oar  Colonies  and  dependeDcies  cocBtitates  one-> 
fourth  of  onr  oversea  trade,  that  with  foreign  nations  three-fourths ; 
and  these  proportions  have  remained  practically  constant  for  the  past 
fifty  or  sixty  years." 

*'  And  what  about  your  shipping  ?  A  very  vital  matter  that  for 
the  British  Empire.  No  merchant  shipping,  no  Navy  ;  no  Navy, 
410  Empire  !    What  about  shipping  ?  " 

''  Roughly  speaking,  for  every  ship  that  goes  to  our  Colonies  and 
•dependencies,  six  ships  of  equal  tonnage  leave  our  ports  for  foreign 
•countries." 

''  Humph  !  So  this  '  Imperial  statesman '  would  tax  three- 
fourths  of  your  trade  in  order  to  secure  a  very  doubtful  advantage 
for  the  remaining  fourth !  He  would  discourage  six-sevenths  of 
your  shipping  in  a  futile  endeavour  to  encourage  the  odd  seventh ! 
Not  very  enlightened  statesmanship  that,  I  should  say." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  Free  Trade  is  a  failure  ;  that 
'*  the  original  object  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues  was  to  secure  a 
ifree  exchange  of  products  between  the  nations  of  the  world  at  their 
tiatnral  price,  but  for  many  years  the  example  of  the  open  door  set 
by  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  been  followed  by  other  countries, 
and  hostile  tarifid  have  everywhere  interfered  with  the  course  of 
trade ' ;  that  '  these  tariffs,  avowedly  designed  to  exclude  British 
manufactures,  have  been  supported  by  the  operation  of  bounties, 
enbsidies,  and  trusts ;  while  foreign  producers  have  been  enabled, 
partly  by  the  same  means,  and  partly  by  the  lower  standard  of 
living,  to  which  their  working  classes  are  accustomed,  to  undersell 
the  British  manufacturer  in  neutral  markets  and  even  seriously  to 
attack  the  home  trade '  ;  and  that  '  the  doctrinaire  Free  Traders 
Jbave  no  remedy  to  propoee  for  this  state  of  thingp.' ''  ^ 

''  Free  Trade  a  failure !  Free  Trade  enables  us  to  buy  in  the 
-cheapest  market.  It  has  opened  up  to  us  as  buyers  the  markets  of 
the  world  ;  it  has  given  the  capital  of  our  Empire  the  proud  position 
of  the  capital  of  the  world's  commerce  ;  it  has  made  us  the  creditor 
nation  of  the  world ;  it  has  given  us  half  the  ocean-carrying  trade 
of  the  ^orld  and  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  Shall  we,  because 
other  nations  attempt  to  shut  us  out  of  their  markets  as  sellers,  and 
thereby  injure  themselves  far  more  than  they  injure  us — shall  we 
-endeavour  to  retaliate  by  shutting  ourselves  as  buyers  out  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  markets  in  the  world  ?  That  way  madness  lies. 
'  I  say  that  it  is  our  policy  to  receive  from  other  countries^  and  if 
foreign  nations  exclude  us  it  is  only  a  stronger  reason  why  we 
should  throw  open  our  ports  more  widely  to  them.'  ^  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain would  seem  to  think  that  the  country  is  in  a  bad  way.  Is 
jour  population  declining  ?  '' 

*  Introduction  to  Impcruil  Union  and  Tartf  Reform, 
2  Cobdcn,  1844. 
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^  No ;  it  V  greater  tluui  it  has  erer  been,  and  in  spite  of  the 
iaaeaae  of  popolalion  the  number  of  emigrants  is  declining." 

*'  Are  the  people  poorer  ?  ** 

'^  No ;  as  the  Premier  said  in  his  recent  pamphlet  ^  :  '  Jadged  by 
an  available  tests,  both  the  total  wealth  and  the  diffased  well-being 
of  the  country  are  greater  than  they  have  erer  been.  We  are  no^ 
only  rich  and  proeperoos  in  i^pearance,  bat  also,  I   believe,  in 

'^Then  your  trade  mnst  be  greater  than  it  has  even  been  before  ?  *" 

"  Tea ;  daring  the  past  twenty-fiTO  years,  while  oar  population 
1ms  increased  25  per  cent.,  oar  export  trade  has  incressed  40  per 
esntu  Since  1860  oar  total  trade,  imports  and  exports  combined^ 
has  increased  from  £375,000,000  to  £903,000,000  ;  while  oar  trade 
per  head  of  the  population  has  increased  from  £13  Os.  7(2.  t» 
£21  6<.  3^ ;  and,  as  regards  our  position  as  compared  with  other 
eoontries,  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  the  Board  of  Trade  statistician,  shows 
10  in  his  recent  report  that  '  the  exports  per  head  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  far  in  excess  of  what  they  are  in  France  or  Germany,. 
and  are  still  more  in  excess  of  what  they  are  in  the  United  States ' ;. 
that '  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  per  head  are  more  than 
donUe  those  of  any  of  the  other  countries  named  per  head  ;  nearty 
fife  times  the  imports  of  the  United  States ' ;  and  that,  whether  in 
regard  to  imports  or  exports,  per  head  not  one  of  these  three 
eoontries,  our  keenest  competitors,  is  gaining  upon  a&"  ^ 

**  And  your  shipping — how  does  that  stand  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries  ?  " 

*'  Better  than  ever  before,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  In 
I860  our  registered  tonnage  was  4,658,000  toos,  while  the  tonnsge. 
of  the  United  States  registered  for  oversea  trade  was  2,546,000  tons^ 
In  1902  our  tonnsge  had  increased  to  10,054,000  tons,  whereas  that 
of  America,  thanks  to  Protection,  had  fallen  to  882,000  tons. 
Germany  is  now  onr  greatest  maritime  rival.  In  1880,  in  both  sail 
and  steam  tonnage,  the  United  Kingdom  was  7,265,640  tons  ahead  ;. 
in  1890,  8,254,675;  and  in  1900  our  lead  had  increased  to 
8,810,747  tons.  In  steam  alone — and  a  ton  of  steam  is  equal  to- 
three  sailing  tone — our  lead  in  1880  was  2,507,710;  in  1890,. 
4,818,865  ;  and  in  1900,  5,860,735.^  Last  year  we  built  nearly  as* 
much  steam  tonnage  as  all  foreign  nations  combined,  Germany 
building  some  200,000  tons  only,  or  about  80,000  tons  sboit  of  the- 
Tyne  alone."  * 

'*What,  then,  is  your  complaint?  You  should  renc ember  the 
fate  of  the  man  whose  epitaph  reads,  '  I  was  well,  I  would  be  better,. 
and  here  I  lie/  " 

*  Eamondc  NoUt  on  ImmLar  Prte  Trmde,  «  Cd.  1199. 
'  Shimaing  OazeUe  and  UoytTB  LuL 

*  Sir  C.  M'Lareo,  M.P.,  Animal  Meeting  of  Palmer*s  Sbipbmlding  Cump  dt.. 
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*'  Well,  I  hardly  think  there  is  much  danger  of  John  Boll  taking 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  qnack  medicine.  The  recent  bye^eleotions  haye 
gone  overwhelmingly  against  him.  Bnt  yon  said  jnst  now  that '  if 
foreign  nations  exclude  ns  it  is  only  a  stronger  reason  why  we- 
fchoald  open  onr  ports  more  widely  to  them.'  I  would  point  ont 
that  we  cannot  do  very  much  more  in  that  direction  to-day." 

*'  No ;  bnt  whatever  can  be  done  in*  that  direction  should  be  done. 
*  What  we  want  before  all  things,  however,  is  a  bold  retrenchment 
of  expenditure.  I  may  take  a  one-sided  view  of  the  matter,  but  I 
consider  nine-tenths  of  all  our  future  dangers  to  be  financial,  anck 
when  I  came  back  from  the  Continent  in  1848  it  was  with  a  deter- 
mination to  go  on  with  fiscal  reform  and  economy  as  a  sequence  ta 
Free  Trade.'  ^  You  have  had  a  Tory  Government  in  power  for  some 
eight  years ;  there  should  be  ample  room  for  the  advocacy  of  th^ 
good  old  Liberal  policy  of  *  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.' " 

''  That  there  is,  indeed  !  No  less  than  £220,000,000  wasted  oa 
the  war  iu  South  Africa!  Upwards  of  £100,000,000  added  to  the- 
National  Debt !  and  our  normal  peace  expenditure  increased  by 
£50,000,000  a  year !  The  cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  alone  has 
jumped  in  those  eight  years  from  £35,000,000  to  nearly  £70,000,000' 
a  year ! " 

''  Humph  !  You  need  hardly  wonder,  then,  if  there  be  here  and 
there  signs  of  depression  amid  your  abounding  prosperity.  But  suck 
signs  of  depression  are  manifestly  due,  not  to  Free  Trade  but  to- 
free-booting.  A  Tory  Government  is  alwajs  a  spendthrift  Govern* 
ment.  *  How  could  your  aristocracy  endure  without  this  expendi* 
ture  for  wars  and  armaments  ?  '^  '  Instead  of  supporting  their 
yoonger  sons  by  the  most  costly  of  all  processes,  that  of  war  and 
preparations  for  war,  it  would  pay  us  better  to  withdraw  them  from> 
their  unprofitable  occupations,  take  handsome  apartments  for  them 
in  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and  feast  them  on  venison  and  champagne  at  th^ 
country's  expense  for  the  rest  of  their  days.'  "^ 

*'  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  armaments  ?  " 

''  No  ;  I  do  not.  ^  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  distasteful 
to  the  landlord  party  to  have  a  general  reduction  of  expenditure, 
particularly  in  that  great  preserve  of  the  landlord  class  for  their 
younger  sons,  the  Army  and  Navy '  ;^  but '  I  do  not  sympathise  with- 
those  who  advocate  armaments  and  then  grumble  at  the  cost ;  and, 
for  my  part,  I  would  make  the  inflaential  classes  pay  the  money,, 
and  then  they  would  be  more  careful  in  the  expenditure.'^  'The 
threat  of  direct  taxes  held  over  our  aristocracy  might  perhaps  do  » 
little  to  restrain  their  proneness  to  Government  extravagance.' "  ^ 

*'  Aye,  I  should  say  it  would." 

"  *  The  great  obstacle  to  all  progress  in  England  is  the  landlord 

*  Morley's  Lift  of  Cobden,  toI.  ii.,  p.  23.         •  76irf.,  p.  862.         '  Speeches,  218. 

*  Morlej*8  life  of  Ccbd€%  toI.  Ii,  p.  16.  •  Ibid.,  p.  347. 
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4spirit,  which  is  dominant  in  political  and  social  life.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  prevents  onr  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  land.'  ^ 
*  The  citadel  of  privilege  in  this  country  is  eo  terribly  strong,  owing 
to  the  concentrated  masses  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
paratively few  ! '  ^  '  The  fate  of  Empire?,  and  the  fortunes  of  their 
peoples,  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  proprietorship  of  land  to 
an  extent  which  is  not  at  all  understood  in  this  country.  We  are  a 
eervile,  aristocracy-loving,  lord-ridden  people,  who  regard  the  land 
with  as  much  reverence  as  we  still  do  the  peerage  and  baronetage. 
Not  only  have  not  nineteen-twentieths  of  us  any  share  in  the  soil, 
but  we  have  not  presumed  to  think  that  we  are  worthy  to  possess  a 
few  acres  of  mother  earth.' ^  'It  is  astonishing  that  the  people  at 
large  are  so  tacit  in  their  submission  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
feudal  system  in  this  country  as  it  affects  the  property  in  land,  so 
long  after  it  has  been  shattered  to  pieces  in  every  other  country 
except  Russia.  The  reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  great  increase  of 
onr  manufacturing  system  has  given  such  an  expansive  system  of 
employment  to  the  population  that  the  want  of  land  as  a  field  of 
investment  and  employment  for  labour  has  been  comparatively  little 
felt.  So  long  as  this  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  continues,  there 
will  be  no  great  outcry  against  the  land  monopoly.  If  adversity 
were  to  fall  upon  the  nation,  your  huge  feudal  properties  would  soon 
be  broken  up,  and  along  with  them  the  hereditary  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live  and  thrive.  When  I  was  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  I  found  among  the  thinking  part  of  the  population  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  a  great  feeling  of  surprise  that  the  men 
"who  had  abolished  the  Corn  Laws  had  not  also  abolished  the 
monopoly  of  land ;  and  they  were  quite  puzzled,  and  almost 
incredulous,  when  I  told  them  that  there  was  little  feeling  against 
our  custom  of  primogeniture  even  amongst  the  rural  population  of 
England.' "  * 

"  You  think,  then,  that  land  monopoly  should  now  be  the  first 
object  of  Eadical  attack?  You  would  agree  with  Sir  Henry 
Oampbell-Bannerman  when  he  said  at  Bolton,  on  October  15  last : 

'^  We  say  that  the  land,  or,  rather,  the  value  that  the  community,  by  its 
aggregation,  by  its  industry,  by  its  enterprise,  by  its  public  improvements, 
iias  given  the  land,  must  be  made  to  have  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  now 
.thrown  upon  industry.  Our  present  Land  Laws  cause  a  greater  drag 
vpon  trade,  and  are  a  greater  peril  to  the  standard  of  living,  than  all  the 
tariffs  of  Germany,  and  America  and  even  our  own  Colonies.'' 

"  Yes ;  and  such  would  have  been  the  position  of  the  Bt.  Hon. 
Hr.  Chamberlain  in  bis  '  Badical  days.'  Speaking  on  November  9, 
1885,  he  saidi  ''  The  soil  of  the  country  is  in  a  few  handp,  and  that 
18  the  real,  the  true,  and  permanent  cause  of  depression,  which  we 

*  Morley'sZt/i?  «/  Cobden,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27.  *  Ibid.t  p.  53. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  54.  .    *  Ibid,,  p.  215. 
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«U  regret.  The  remedy  is  equally  simple.  It  is  not  to  retam  to  a 
Protective  TarifE,  but  is  to  be  found  in  a  radical  reform  of  the  Land 
Laws  of  the  country/  And,  again,  on  June  27,  1876,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  said,  '  There  is  a  trade  untouched  at  present  in  our 
midst  (he  was  speaking  on  the  land  question)  which  would  return  to 
the  wealth  of  England^  £250,000,000  per  annum,  which  would  give 
employment  to  I  know  not  how  many  of  the  working  classes.'  Yes, 
for  my  part  I  would  '  begin  where  the  League  left  off  and  avow  it 
boldly.'  ^  '  The  feudal  governing  class  exists  only  by  the  violation 
of  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  and  therefore  the  very 
institution  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  masses.'  ^  *  If  I  were  a 
young  man  again,  I  would  take  Adam  Smith  in  hand — I  would  not 
^  beyond  him,  I  would  have  no  politics  in  it — ^I  would  take  Adam 
Smith  in  hand,  and  I  would  have  a  League  for  Free  Trade  in  land 
Just  as  we  had  a  League  for  Free  Trade  in  com.  Ton  will  find  just 
the  same  authority  in  Adam  Smith  for  one  as  for  the  other,  and  if  it 
were  taken  up,  as  it  must  be  taken  up  to  succeed,  not  as  a  political, 
revolutionary,  Radical,  Chartist  notion,  but  taken  up  on  politico* 
economical  grounds,  the  agitation  would  be  certain  to  succeed.'"^ 
*'  And  what  should  be  the  first  step  towards  freeing  the  land  ?  " 
''  1  would  bring  up  to  date  the  old  Land  Tax  of  1692.  As  I  said 
in  one  of  my  last  public  utterances,  '  I  hope  to  see  societies  formed 
•calling  upon  the  Legislature  to  revalue  the  land  and  put  a  taxation 
upon  it  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  State.'  In  1845  I  told  the 
landlords  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  '  led  them  into  a  quagmire  with 
his  leadership,  and  I  predicted  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  provoked  a 
discussion  upon  the  subject  of  taxation  in  this  country  he  would 
prove  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  landowners  as  he  was  likely  to  prove 
friend,  according  to  their  views  of  the  question,  in  his  advocacy  of 
protection  for  them.'  ^  And  that  is  what  I  should  say  to  them  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  to-day.  It  is  not  likely  to 
benefit  either  the  landlords  or  himself.  'I  warn  Ministers,  and  I 
warn  landowners  and  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,'  I  said, 
''against  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  middle  and  industrial 
classes,  the  subject  of  taxation.  For,  great  as  I  consider  the  grievance 
•of  the  protective  system,  mighty  as  I  consider  the  fraud  and  injustice 
of  the  Corn  Law3,  I  verily  believe  if  yon  were  to  bring  forward  the 
history  of  taxation  in  this  country  for  the  last  150  years,  yon  will 
£nd  a?  black  a  record  against  the  landowners  as  even  in  the  Com 
Law  itself.  I  warn  them  against  ripping  up  the  subject  of  taxation. 
^This  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  now  obligingly  done  for  you.)  If  they 
want  another  League,  at  the  death  of  this  one — if  they  want  another 
•organisation  and  a  motive — for  you  cannot  have  these  organisationa 
without  a  motive  and  principle,  then  let  them  force  the  middle  and 

*  Morley's  Life  of  Cobdtn,  toI.  ii.,  p.  3».  «  Ibid,,  p.  897. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  456.  *  Speeches,  p.  177. 
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indnfitriouB  clasBee  of  England  to  nnderstand  how  they  have  been 
cheated,  robbed,  and  bamboozled  upon  the  subject  of  taxation ;  and 
the  end  will  be  (now  I  predict  it  for  the  consolation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  and  his  friends) — if  they  force  a  discassion  of 
this  question  of  taxation ;  if  they  make  it  understood  by  the  people 
of  this  country  how  the  landowners  here,  150  years  ago,  deprived  the 
Boyereign  of  his  feudal  rights  over  them ;  how  the  aristocracy 
vetained  their  feudal  rights  over  the  minor  copyholders ;  how  they 
made  a  bargain  with  the  king  to  give  him  4$.  in  the  pound  upon  their 
landed  rentals,  as  a  quit  charge  for  having  dispensed  with  theee  rights 
of  feudal  service  from  them  ;  if  the  country  understood,  as  well  as  I 
think  I  understand,  how  afterwards  this  landed  aristocracy  passed  a 
law  to  make  the  valuation  of  their  rental  final,  the  bargain  originally 
being  that  they  should  pay  4s.  in  the  pound  of  the  yearly  rateable 
value  of  their  rental,  as  it  was  worth  to  be  let  for,  and  then  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  rent  by  a  law,  making  the  valuation  final — that 
the  land  has  gone  on  increasing  tenfold  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  fivefold  in  many  parts  of  England,  while  the  land  tax  has 
remained  the  same  as  it  was  150  years  ago;  if  they  force  us  to 
understand  how  they  have  managed  to  exempt  themselves  from  the 
probate  and  legacy  duty  on  real  property  .  .  . ;  if  they  force  these 
things  to  be  understood,  they  will  be  making  as  rueful  a  bargain  as 
they  have  already  made  by  resisting  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law/ 
And,  referring  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  in  seven  short 
years  had  made  our  agitation  so  successful,  I  said,  '  Now  the  very 
same  energy,  starting  from  our  present  vantage  ground,  having  our 
opponents  down  as  we  have  them  now — the  fame  energy,  ay,  half 
the  energy,  working  for  seven  years — would  enable  a  sofficienl 
number  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  this  country  to  qualify 
for  the  counties,  and  might  transfer  the  power  utterly  and  for  evev^ 
from  the  landowners  of  this  country  to  the  middle  and  working 
classes  (the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  since  done  that),  and  they 
might  tax  the  land,  and  tax  the  large  proprietors  and  rich  men  of 
every  kind,  as  they  do  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  bot  England."  ^ 

''  Aye ;  that  is  so.  We  need  some  of  the  old  energy  and  enthuibiasm 
to-day." 

*'  On  March  14, 1842,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  went 
into  the  matter  in  even  greater  detail.  Dealing  with  the  queelion* 
of  the  burdens  on  land,  I  said,  ^  Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  hon. 
members  opposite  to  meet  us  on  the  question,  it  will  be  our  object 
to  show,  not  only  that  the  landowners  sustained  no  special  burden;)- 
which  entitled  them  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  community  (that  is  the 
real  efiect  of  a  com  tax) ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  tho 
opinion  of  the  whole  civilised  world  that  they  had  been  employing 
themselves  as  legislators  in  placing  the  burdens  on  others  for  the* 

*  Speeches,  177  to  178. 
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purpose  of  exempting  themselves.  •  .  .  Hon.  gentlemen  olaimed 
exemption  on  account  of  maintaining  the  public  roads  and  paying 
the  poor  rates.  Why  the  land  had  borne  these  burdens  before 
Corn  Laws  were  thought  oC  The  only  tax  which  was  a  real  burden 
on  land  was  the  land-tax,  an  example  of  legislative  fraud  scarcely 
eurpassed  by  the  Corn  Laws.  An  hon.  member  had  alluded  to 
the  fact  that,  in  despotic  countries,  taxation  fell  chiefly  on  land.  It 
was  certainly  only  when  the  power  of  the  State  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  landed  oligarchy  that  the  people  were  taxed  in  order  to 
exempt  the  landowners.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  the 
succeeding  150  years,  the  proportion  of  tax  cdntributed  by  the  land 
amounted  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
kingdom.  From  that  period  down  to  the  reign  of  Bichard  III.,  the 
proportion  contributed  by  the  land  was  nine -tenths  ;  thence,  to  the 
time  of  Mary,  it  was  three-fourths ;  to  the  end  of  the  Common- 
wealth it  was  one-half ;  to  the  time  of  Anne,  one-fourth ;  in  the 
time  of  Qeorge  I.  one-fiilh ;  of  George  IE.  one-sixth ;  for  the  first 
thirty  years  of  George  III.  one-seventh ;  from  1793  to  1816  one- 
ninth  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  only  one-twenty-fifth. 
The  land  tax  was  a  fraudulent  evasion,  for  it  was  in  reality  a  sub- 
stitution for  feudal  tenure.  The  land  was  formerly  held  by  right 
of  feudal  services  ' ;  and  I  then  quoted  a  passage  from  Blackstone, 
describing  the  commutatiou  of  feudal  services  into  a  land  tax  of  4$. 
in  the  pound  on  the  real  rental.  '  Now/ 1  continued,  ^  could  any 
one  suppose  that  land  would  always  remain  at  the  valuation  of  1692  ? 
Was  there  anything,  I  asked,  analagoas  to  this  in  any  part  of  our 
system  of  taxation.  .  .  .  Adam  Smith  said,  that  the  subjects  of 
overy  State  were  bound  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  ability, 
and  the  land  tax  of  England  was  a  violation  of  this  great  principle. 
This  subject  had  already  been  before  the  House,  and  the  inequalities 
of  the  tax  and  the  expense  of  collecting  it  were  fully  shown  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  the  Board  of  Stamps,  examined  by 
tlie  Committee  which  sat  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  1836.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  tax,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  that  gentleman  that  the  assessment  ought  to  be  made 
annually.'  And  I  added  that,  *  though  this  subject  might  not  be 
discussed  in  the  House  hon.  gentlemen  might  rest  assured  that  it 
would  be  eagerly  taken  up  out  of  doors.' " 

*'  Aye,  and  so  it  would  to-day,  if  it  were  brought  before  the 
people  in  thoroughly  earnest  and  businesslike  style  by  any  of  our 
leaders." 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  ripped  up  the  question  of  taxation. 
He  has  challenged  us  to  a  fiscal  inquiry,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a 
fiscal  inquiry  this  fiscal  fraud  which  has  been  going  on  now  for 
more  than  200  years  should  not  only  be  inquired  into  but  shoald 
be  put  right." 
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"  It  should,  indeed.  In  yoar  time  yon  eay  the  land  tax  brought 
in  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  national  revenue  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  about  £2,000,000  a  year." 

**  Well,  how  much  should  you  think  it  realises  to-day  ?  The 
landlords  have  gone  on  whittling  it  down.  The  present  Govern- 
ment of  landlords  reduced  it  in  1896  by  some  £70,000  a  year.  And 
it  now  brings  in,  not  £2,000,000  a  year  but  £750,000 !  Not  one 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  revenue,  but  one-1 86th — £750,000  out  of 
£140,000,000 !  " 

'^  And  what  may  be  the  present  value  of  the  land  of  this 
country  ?  " 

''  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  1876,  estimated  it,  as  you  said  just  now, 
at  £250,000,000  a  year,  but  his  figures,  being  only  used  as  illustra- 
tions of  his  argument,  are  somewhat  suspect.  It  is  safer,  therefore, 
to  trust  to  the  estimate  given  by  the  ''  Financial  Reform  Almanack  '* 
which  puts  the  land  values  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  very 
conservative  figure  of  £200,000,000  a  year." 

''£200,000,000  a  year.  Four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  that 
would  be  no  less  than  £40,000,000  per  annum.  And  then  there 
are,  I  understand,  certain  '  doles/  as  you  call  them,  which  this 
Government  has  given  to  its  friends,  the  landlords  and  the  parsons. 
What  may  these  amount  to  ?  " 

"£3,000,000  a  year,  roughly  speaking." 

**  That  makes  £43,000,000  a  year  in  all.  Ab,  ha  !  That  re- 
minds me  that  in  1848  I  was  'thinking  and  talking  about  concoct- 
ing a  national  budget,  to  serve  for  an  object  for  financial  reformers 
to  work  up  to,  and  to  prevent  their  losing  their  time  upon  vague 
generalities.'  ^  One  of  the  items  I  remember  was  '  to  lay  the  pro- 
bate and  legacy  duties  upon  real  property,  to  afiect  both  entailed 
and  unentailed  estates,'^  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  Death  Duties  Budget  of  1894.  Now  it  remains,"  said 
Mr.  Cobden,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ''  to  catch  'em  alive-oh  !  That 
£43,000,000  gives  us  plenty  to  work  on.  Let  us  just  see  what 
sort  of  a  national  budget  we  can  concoct  with  that  as  our  basis. 
What  would  yon  propose  to  do  with  the  money,  sir  ?  " 

^'  Well,  I  think  I  should  begin  with  payment  of  members  and  of 
election  expenses." 

^^  Yes ;  that  would  cost,  say,  £1,000,000  a  year  at  the  outside." 

"  Then  we  might  abolish  the  breakfast-table  duties." 

*'  The  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  fruits,  &c. — quite  time 
they  were  abolished.     That  would  cost  something  like  £6,750,000." 

^<  Then  there  is  Old  Age  Pensions." 

^'  Aye,  the  reform  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  for  years  dangled, 
like  a  bunch  of  carrots,  before  the  nose  of  the  electoral  donkey.  A 
pension  of  7«.  6(2.  a  week  to  every  person  over  65,  or  55.  a  week  to 
every  person  over  60  years  of  age,  would  not  cost  more,  I  should 

^  Horley'fl  lAft  of  Cobdtrif  vol.  11  p.  84. 
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Bay,  than  £25,000,000  a  year.  We  still  have  £9,500,000  left,  allow- 
ing for  the  £750,000  that  the  tax  now  yields.*' 

''  Well,  with  that  yon  might  abolish,  say,  the  tax  on  exported 
ooal,  and  the  daty  on  sngar,  and  possibly  take  \d*  off  the  income  tax.'" 

^'  Yes,  that  would  do.  Jast  jot  that  down  for  me,  and  let  me  see 
what  it  looks  like  in  black  and  white." 

"  Here  it  is,  sir : 

I. — Levy  on  present  valaes  the  Land  Tax  of  4«.  in  the  £,  thus  realisiDg 
£40,000,000  a  year. 
II. — Repeal  the  Doles  Acts,  saving  £3,000,000  a  year. 
III.— Apportion  this  £43,000,000  as  imder : 

(1)  Payment  of  Members  and  of  Election  Expenses    £1,000,000 

(2)  Abolition  of  the  Breakfast-table  Duties     .         .       6,750,000 

(3)  Old  Age  Pensions 25,000,000 

(4)  Kepeal  the  Coal  Tax  and  the  Sugar  Tax  and 

take  Id.  off  the  Income  Tax     ,         ,         ,.      9,500,000 
Present  yield  of  Land  Tax        ....  750,000 


Total         .         .         .  £43,000,000" 

''  Aye,  that  will  do ;  that  wUl  do." 

'^  Oh,  and  this  Government,  too,  by  their  Sugar  Bounties  Con* 
vention,  have  burdened  the  food  of  the  people  to  the  extent  of 
£7,000,000  to  £8,000,000  a  year,  besides  handicapping  most  serioasly 
the  jam-making,  confectionery,  and  other  trades,  employing  from 
50,000  to  100,000  hands.  Yon  would  sweep  that  away  also,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  The  Convention  ought  to  be  at  once  denounced. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  would,  if  carried  out^  burden  the  food 
of  the  people  to  the  tune  of  at  least  £16,000,000  a  year.  But  the 
national  budget  I  have  outlined  and  the  denouncing  of  the  Sugmr 
Convention  would  relieve  their  food  of  a  burden  of  some  £20,000^000 
a  year,  besides  providing  Old  Age  Pensions,  &c.  &c.  I  think,  if  it 
were  properly  put  before  them,  the  electors  would  find  little  diffi-* 
culty  in  deciding  between  the  two  schemes." 

''  I  should  say  not.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  wouldn't  stand 
much  chance.  But  don't  yon  think  it  is  too  big  a  step  to  levy  the 
tax  of  4^.  in  the  pound  forthwith  upon  present  land  values  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  Under  the  land  tax  as  now  levied,  the  land- 
lords pay  every  year  39^  millions  sterling  less  than  they  ought  to 
pay,  and  the  necessary  result  of  that  is  that  the  labour  and  capital 
of  the  country  are  forced  to  pay  every  year  under  other  taxes 
39^  millions  more  than  they  ought  to  pay.  That  sort  of  fraud  has 
been  going  on  for  over  200  years.  I  myself  called  attention  to  it 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  put  it 
right.  In  fact  it  has  grown  even  worse  since  my  time.  Too  big 
a  step  to  put  it  right  at  once !  The  landlords  can  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  that  we  would  allow  bygones  to  be  bygones,  and 
not  compel  them  to  make  np  to  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  oonntry 
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for  the  exceBsive  taxation  that  they  have  been  forced  to  bear  all 
these  years.  There  are  only  two  courses  open  to  ns :  we  must 
•either  put  the  burden  on  the  right  shoulders,  on  the  shoulders  that 
ought  to  bear  it,  or  leave  it  on  the  wrong  shoulders,  on  the  shoulders 
that  have  borne  it  these  two  centuries  past  and  never  ought  to  have 
borne  it  at  all.  I  have  no  patience  with  tinkering  in  regard  to 
«uch  serious  matters.  '  You  see  the  mess  that  the  country  has  been 
in  for  want  of  a  radical  policy  to  inspire  the  great  supine  public 
with  fome  hopes  of  advantage  from  reform.'^  'Be  bold,  be  bold, 
be  still  more  bold/  must  be  our  motto.  '  The  privileged  classes 
would  offer  as  much  oppDsition  to  a  timid  as  to  a  bold  scheme, 
while  for  a  small  reform  there  would  be  no  vigorous  popular  sym- 
pathy or  support.'^  Moreover,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  has  well  said  : 
^  When  the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent  condition  of  a  people, 
email  means  do  not  merely  produce  small  efifects,  they  produce  no 
e£fect  at  all.'  We  mast  put  before  the  people  something  not  only 
worth  voting  for,  but  wortl\  bestirring  themselves  for.  Something 
to  strike  the  popular  imagination  and  rouse  the  electors  to  enthu- 
siasm. Something  worth  fighting  for.  Something  worth  the 
doing.  Mr.  Chamberlain  understands  the  importance  of  striking 
the  popular  imagination,  and  it  is  time  that  would-be  reformers 
also  understood  it." 

*'  Yes,  indeed  it  is.  And,  speaking  about  this  tax  on  land  values, 
would  you  levy  it  upon  the  full  value  of  all  land,  whether  the  land 
be  put  to  use  or  held  idle  ?" 

''  Certainly  !  A  tax  levied  upon  land  as  it  is  put  to  use  would 
fall  upon  the  user.  It  is  the  landowner  I  seek  to  tax ;  and  the 
taxation  of  all  land  upon  its  fall  value,  whether  in  use  or  held  idle, 
would  tend  to  force  idle  land  into  use,  and  would  thus  prevent  the 
landlord  passing  the  tax  on  to  the  tenant.  It  is  only  by  levying 
the  tax  in  that  way  that  we  can  break  down  the  land  monopoly 
that  now  hampers  trade  and  industry,  and  thus  enable  us  not  only 
to  compete  to  greater  advantage  in  foreign  and  colonial  markets, 
but  to  greatly  extend  our  home  markets  also.  Take  the  case  of  agri- 
culture, which  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us  would  be  benefited  by  his 
taxes  on  food.  It  is  not  the  farmers  who  farm  the  land  who  would 
benefit,  but  the  farmers  who  farm  the  farmers — z.«.,  the  landlords  ; 
and  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  admitted  in  his  Radical, 
his  truthful  days.  What  the  farmers  need  is  security  of  tenure, 
security  for  their  improvements,  and,  above  all,  the  breaking  down 
of  the  barriers  of  land  monopoly,  so  that  they  may  obtain  access  to 
their  raw  material,  the  land,  on  reasonable  terms.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  to-day  there  are  some  twelve  million  acres  of  good  culti- 
vable land,  capable  of  supporting  a  family  to  every  five  or  ten  acres, 
held  idle  for  deer  forests,   game   preserves,  and  so  forth,   while 

^  See  Morley's  Lift  of  Cohden,  toI.  ii.,  p.  146.  '  Compare  Ibid,,  p.  250. 
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millioDS  of  acres  more  are  only  half  used, '  labour  starved/  Were  the 
4«.  land  tax  levied  on  the  fall  yearly  value  of  all  land,  whether  in 
nae  or  not,  these  twelve  million  acres  would  soon  be  put  to  use. 
This  means  that  some  1,200,000  families  would  be  drafted  from  thb 
slums  and  the  mining  districts  to  the  country.  (What  a  grand 
thing  for  the  physique  of  the  race !)  There  would  be  1,200,000 
families  fewer  competing  for  wages  in  the  towns  and  the  mining 
districts,  therefore  higher  wages;  1,200,000  fewer  competing  for 
house  room,  therefore  more  house  room  for  those  left  behind  and 
lower  house  rents.  Bit  that  is  not  all.  Those  1,200,000  families 
in  the  country  would  be  producing  wealth,  and,  at  the  low  estimate 
of  £1  per  week  per  family,  that  would  mean  an  additional  homie 
market  of  upwards  of  £62,000,000  per  annum  for  all  the  producto 
of  mine  and  factory ;  while  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
home-grown  food  would  immensely  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Empire  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  war."  i 

''  Then  you  would,  I  suppose,  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-^ 
Bannerman,  when  he  said  at  Keighley,  in  December  1902 : 

«  ( 'VVliy  should  we  rest  satisfied  with  our  ring-fences,  which  in  the  great 
centres  of  population  are  put  round  the  town  t  .  .  .  I  have  been  speiJcing 
about  Free  Trade,  and  the  existence  of  overcrowding  is  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same  sort  of  restrictions  and  privileges  at 
home  as  Free  Trade  has  abolished  in  connection  with  our  interaatiqfialt 
commerce.  .  .  .  Why  should  the  owner  of  land  gain  by  the  exertions  and 
industry  and  the  enterprise  of  other  people  without  any  correspondii^^- 
effort  on  his  own  part  ?  Let  him  pay  his  share.  Let  his  land  be  taalS 
and  help  in  meeting  the  expenditure,  and  assisting  the  prosperity  of  tbe 
nation  by  which  he  profits.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  equitable, 
and  it  will  have  the  immediate  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  immunity 
of  the  landlord  now  enjoyed,  and  the  circumscribing  of  national  expansion, 
and  driving  away  from  the  towns  industrial  development.  Nothing  short, 
in  my  opinion,  of  taxation  of  land  values  will  suffice  to  get  at  the  root  of 
this  great  matter,  so  vitaMy  essential  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the* 
country  ? ' " 

'^  Certainly,  certainly.  He  puts  it  very  well,  indeed.  Did  I  n^t, 
on  November  23,  1864,  say  '  Amen  '  to  the  statement  of  the  Edimr- 
hurgh  Iteview  that '  At  home,  we  have  still  to  apply  to  land  and  to 
labour  that  freedom  which  has  worked  such  marvels  in  the  case  of 
capital  and  of  commerce '  ?  " 

^*  Sir  Henry  was  referring,  of  course,  more  particularly  to  looal 
taxation.  At  present  when  land  is  held  idle  it  is  returned  as  void 
and  pays  no  rates.  While  if  land  that  is  required  for  building 
purposes  is  let  for  grazing  or  such-like,  it  is  rated  on  half  its  value 
as  agricultural  land,  and  the  community  as  a  whole  has  to  pay  the 
other  half.  When,  however,  a  man  builds  a  house,  a  shop,  a  ware- 
house, or  a  factory,  or  puts  up  machinery,  the  better  the  honse^ 
shop,  warehouse,  factory,  or  machinery  he  erects,  the  more  he  does 
to  solve  the  housing  problem,  the  more  he  does  to  expand  our  trade 
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aod  in'diistry,  the  more  heavily  is  he  fiped,  year  in  and  year  out,  by 
tfie  rate  oolleotor.  The  fines  thns  levied  on  houses,  shops,  war^ 
Jionses,  factories,  and  machinery  amount  to  from  £40,000,000  to 
£&0|000,000  a  year.  That,  it  s^ms  to  me,  is  a  direct  infringement 
of  Free  Trade  principlep." 
^  It  is  most  certainly/' 

*^  I  snppoee,  then,  that  yon  would  agree  with  those  who  demand 
that  local  bodies  should  be  empowered  to  untax  houses,  shops,  ware- 
honsesy  factories,  and  machinery,  and  rate  land  values  instead  ?  '* 

**  *  There  is  no  doubt  the  land  question  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil.'  ^ 
<7ertainly,  '  I  go  heartily  with  you  in  the  determination  to  attack  the 
land  monopoly  root  and  branch,'  both  in  regard  to  national  and  local 
taxation.     '  However  unprepared  the  public  may  be  for  such  radical 
views  on  the  land  question,  I  am  ready  to  incur  any  obloquy  in  the 
^^ause  of  economic    truth.     And  it  is,  I  confess,  on  this  class  of 
question,  rather  than  on  plana  of  organic  reform,  that  I  feel  disposed 
-ie  act  the  part  of  a  pioneer.'  ^    We  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  our 
principles  to  their  logical  conolusioni  however  distasteful  thatoonclnsion 
jnay  at  first  sight  appear.    '  Let  not  the  people — I  mean  the  masses — 
think  lightlyof  these  great  principles  upon  which  their  strength  wholly 
rests.     The  privileged  and  usurping  few  may  advocate  expediency 
in  lieu  of  principles,  but  depend  upon  it,  we  reformers  must  cling  to 
first  priuciples,  and  be  prepared  to  carry  them  out  fearless  of  conse- 
..quencee.'^     As  I  said  in  regard  to  the  Com  Law, '  If  we  can  show 
>  that  the  law  (the  system)  is  nnjust  as  respects  the  interests  of  the 
•  great  majority  of  the  people,  then,  although  its  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal  did  involve  injury  to  that  class  for  whose  benefit  it  has 
been    unjustly  maintained,  it   is    not    an    argument    that    would 
weigh  one  instant  with  me  in  opposing  its  instant  repeal.'^    We  who 
-  -abolished  the  Com  Law  but  won  an  ontpost  in  the  fight  against 
privilege  and  monopoly. 

**  *  You  who  shall  liberate  the  land  will  do  more  for  your 
country  than  we  have  done  in  the  liberation  of  its  traded  ^^ 


I  rose  to  my  feet,  reaching  out  my  hand  as  I  did  so  to  grasp  that 
of  the  great  reformer.  But  my  note-book  fell  to  the  floor,  the  noise, 
slight  though  it  was,  roused  me  to  consciousness  once  more,  and  I 
realised  that  the  iater7iew  which  I  had  prised  so  highly  was  but  a 
dream.  Yet  not  all  a  dream,  for  stooping  down  I  found  that  my 
book  was  full  of  notes — notes  which  I  have  here  tranecribed — 
notes  which  I  shall  ever  preserve  in  memory  of  the  occasion. 

A.  W. 

^  See  Morley's  Life  of  Cohden,  vol.  ii.,  p.  97.  ^  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  466.  *  Speeches,  153. 
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FISCAL  FALLACIES. 

L—POOD  TAXES  AND  AGRICDLTURAL  PROSPERITY. 


The  Protectionist  agitation  for  the  imposition  of  prohibitive  tariffs, 
to  restrict  the  importation  amongst  other  things  of  the  food  Gtoffs  of 
the  people,  may  not  be  immediately  sncoesafal  in  attaining  its  object, 
bnt  it  is  an  abeolute  certainty  that  its  supporters  are  deeply  in- 
terested and  determined.  It  may  now  be  delayed,  althongh  not 
defeated,  and  the  propaganda  will  be  continued  with  watchful  per- 
eistency  and  surreptitious  methods.  Under  the  circumstances^  atiid 
with  due  consideraticm  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  inVolvedi  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  single  individual  to  intelligently  acquaint  hiin- 
«elf  with  the  subtleties  of  a  question  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  country.  The  discussion  of 
the  subject  may  subside  for  a  time,  but  it  will  only  be  the  proverbial 
-cslm  preceding  the  gathering  storm.  The  Protectionists  have 
privileges  of  vital  importance  at  stake,  and  the  controversy  will  be 
renewed,  with  greater  acerbity,  at  every  available  opportunity. 

The  present  fiscal  controversy,  so  far  as  it  has  been  expounded  by 
the  political  inflation,  has  been  especially  successful  in  confirming 
many  disturbing  suspicions.  It  is  particularly  evident  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  community  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  annals  of  the  country,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
large  masses  of  seemingly  intelligent  people  are  exoeptionaUy 
deficient  in  any  adequate  knowledge  of  those  economic  contrivances 
which  determine  the  general  conditions  of  existence  in  every  com* 
munity.  The  present  dispute  has  practically  spent  itself  in  attack 
or  support  of  a  certain  number  of  antiquated  shibboleths,  while  the 
fundamental  elements  of  social  economy  have  scarcely  even  been 
excogitated,  being  still  undetected  or  carefully  avoided.  Unless  the 
authoritative  exponents  of  orthodox  political  economy  are  hiding 
their  lights  under  the  diplomatic  bushel,  they  seem,  in  this  particular, 
to  bo  no  better  circumstanced  than  the  ordinary  individual.  Cer- 
tainly the  community  has  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  been 
intellectually  illuminated  by  the  performances  of  these  professional 
specialists  in  the  profundities  of  social  and  economic  science. 
Masses  of  meaningless  statistics  have  been  atsidnously  compacted, 
and  most  ingeniously  manipulated,  for    the   consumption    of  the 
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oonstitaencies,  and  yet  it  can  Ecarcelj  be  asEcrted  that  the  people  are 
any  happier  or  much  better  informed. 

The  advocacy  of  Protection  is  advertised  in  the  interests  of  the 
populace,  and  the  appellants  are  emphatic  that  the  infliction  of  a 
food  tax  will  inaugurate  the  dawn  of  agricultural  progress  and 
prosperity.  It  is  not  so  certain,  though,  that  their  prophesies  wilt 
ever  be  realised  in  any  instance,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
masses  are  still  to  retain  the  badge  of  indigence  and  Eerfdom — the 
livery  of  want  and  woe,  even  in  the  Protected  Paradise.  Toose  who 
think  otherwise  deceive  themselves,  and  probably  endeavour  to  mis- 
lead other  people,  for  it  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  progress  and 
prosperity,  as  interpreted  by  the  classes  and  the  masses,  are  anti- 
podal and  antagonistic.  The  privileges  of  the  plutocracy  involve 
the  subjugation  of  the  proletariat,  and  necessitates  the  perpetuation 
of  legislative  deceptions  that  are  indefensible  always,  though  popu- 
larly misunderstood.  The  imposition  of  food  taxes  will  never  restore 
to  the  people  their  alienated  rights  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
propagandists  of  Protection  have  decided  disinclinations  that  any 
compulsory  restitution  shall  ever  be  effected.  The  history  of  land- 
lordism, in  this  country  for  several  centuries  past,  supplies  a  startling 
commentary  on  the  allegations  of  the  Protectionists,  and  the  dis- 
tressed agriculturist,  as  well  as  the  dispossessed  populace  in  general, 
may  safely  be  referred  for  much  enlightenment  to  the  annals  of 
agrarian  appropriation. 

There  is  always,  seemingly,  on  the  part  of  the  public  a  dialinct 
disinclination  to  the  study  of  facts,  and  the  perusal  of  ancient  history 
is  generally  considered  very  dry  and  distasteful  reading.  A  little  of 
this  disturbing  matter  from  the  annals  of  privilege  and  poverty 
inight,  however,  be  judiciously  and  profitably  introduced  into  the 
Ibod-tax  controversy.  There  are  those  in  our  midst  who,  whilst 
advocating  Protection,  still  vehemently  deny  the  statement  that  the 
natural  capacity  of  the  soil,  under  proper  conditions,  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  a  normal  population  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation. But  as  they  scorn  to  descend  to  particulars  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  wUl  ever  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  endent  discrepancies  and  oracular  entanglements.  The  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  rational  discussion  with  an  orthodox  economist  of 
the  modem  Imperialist  persuasion  is  a  fruitless  expedient.  The 
mere  bandying  of  words  is  an  idle  task,  and  the  insinuations  and 
wild  assertions  of  any  political  economist  of  that  particular  class  are 
a  rank  and  parasitic  growth.  like  a  bunch  of  weeds,  they  grow  the 
more  abundantly  the  more  frequently  they  are  cropped.  But, 
luckily  for  the  argument  if  otherwise  for  the  populace,  the  sociolo- 
gist is  in  a  condition  to  appeal  to  facts,  and  to  oppose  the  economic 
fictions  propagated  in  the  interests  of  privilege  with  the  unanswer- 
able arguments  extracted  from  the  historically  accurate  records  of 
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landlordism  aad  the  eztirpation  of  the  peasantry  from  the  soil  of 
their  native  land. 

The  problems  of  privilege  and  poverty,  instead  of  being  of 
modern  origin  and  gpx>wth,  extend  away  backwards  into  the  remoter 
Ages.  The  expulsion  of  the  popnlaoe  from  the  shires  and  their 
agglomeration  in  city  slnms  only  concentrates  the  mass  of  destita- 
tion  iot)  coagesled  districts,  and,  consequently,  accentaates  the 
appearaDce  of  human  wretchedness  and  indigence.  But  misery  is 
none  the  less  acute  though  scattered  widely  in  a  rural  parish. 

Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  sjstem,  from  the  period  of 
the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  population  of 
this  country  was  purely  agricultural.  The  barons  and  landed  pro- 
prietors possessed  a  certain  number  of  slaves  who  performed  the 
menial  offices  of  the  domestic  arrangements.  They  were  also 
employed  in  the  manual  fiftbrication  of  all  wearing  apparel  and 
household  furniture  required.  The  greater  body  of  the  peasantry 
was  composed  of  persons  who  occupied  small  farms  and  paid  their 
rent  in  kind,  in  agricultural  labour,  and  other  services  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord.  There  were  also  the  cottagers,  with 
small  crofts  attached  to  their  dwelling^,  and  possessing  the  additional 
privileges  of  grazing  for  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a  few  sheep  in  the  commons 
and  other  pastures  of  the  manor.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  entire  population  of  the  country  derived  its  subsistence  directly 
from  the  land.  The  mechanics  who  fabricated  the  agricultural 
implements  and  domestic  utensils  were  entitled  to  a  fixed  allowance 
of  the  produce  from  each  tenant  who  benefited  by  their  handicraft. 
The  natural  increase  of  population  was  easily  accommodated  by  a 
piece  of  land  being  apportioned,  and  a  house  built,  for  the  require- 
ments of  each  new  couple  who  meditated  matrimony.  Every 
•married  peasant  occupied  some  portion  of  the  land ;  and,  although 
ihefare  might  often  be  scanty  and  the  laboar  arduous,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they^ver  were  in  absolute  want  of  food  or  dependent  upon 
charity.  But  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  time  were 
ripening  for  considerable  changes. 

•  The  necessity  for  large  bodies  of  fighting  men  being  retained  by 
the  barons  was  passing  away,  and  the  muster  of  the  landlord  and 
his  tenantry  was  ultimately  to  be  superseded  by  trained  bands, 
which  have  expanded  into  the  modern  military  system.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  civil  wars  rendered  the  barons  independent  of  the 
aid  of  the  peasantry,  in  their  fighting  capacity,  and  instead  of  being 
itolerated  as  useful  and  even  indispensable  auxiliaries  they  were 
inhumanly  suppressed  as  undesirable  encumbrances.  Another 
•circumstance  brought  about  an  important  change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  peasantry.  In  the  course  of  the  previous  cantury  the  demand 
iiad  rapidly  increased  for  wool  to  supply  the  foreign  markets  and  the 
incipient  manufactures  of  our  own  country.     The  owners  of  lafid^ 
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then  fiadiBg^Bheep  feedipg  more  profiiti^ble  than  hasbandry,  com-*, 
menced  the  evil  system  of  dispoesession,  which  has  continued  doira 
to  our  own  tipaes.  The  peasantry^  who  bad  previously  been 
employed  in  tillage,  were  now  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  whil& 
the  allotments  of  arable  soil,  which  had  formerly  supplied  the  means 
of  subsistence,  were  appropriated  and  converted  into  sheep  walks* 
The  policy  of  the  reigning .  sovereign,  who  was  then  nearly  aiv 
absolute  power  in  the  land,  greatly  accelerated  a  social  revolution, 
which  had  germinated  in  the  prejvious  generations.  As  may  well  b^ 
understood^  the  misery  and  suffering  which  this  change  of  vj^stem 
inflicted  upon  the  hapless  peasantry  was  intense  and  crushing* 
There  then  were,  however,  certain  obstacles  to  the  fuller  expansion 
of  the  iqppropriation  of  the  land. 

The  only  parts  of  the  manor  which  were  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  overlord  included  the  land  which  he  immediately  occupied  for 
his  own  demesne  and  the  small  farms  which  he  let  at  will  in  severalty 
to  other  tenants.  There  remained,  in  addition,  in  every  parish,  a 
considerable  extent  of  common  arable  field  and  waste  pasture  land 
occupied  by  a  numerous  body  of  freeholders  whom  the  land  grabbers 
could  neither  eject  nor  deprive  of  their  common  rights.  This  waa 
the  only  barrier  to  the  depopulating  proceedings  of  the  benevolent* 
landholders.  Large  numbers  of  the  ejected  peasantry,  on  the  pay-^ 
ment  of  extortionate  rents,  were  afforded  an  asylum  on  some  vacant 
corner  of  these  small  farms.  Another  portion  of  these  homeless 
outcasts  found  a  new  source  of  employment  in  the  various  branchea 
of  manufacturing  industries  which  were  then  rising  into  importance., 
Thus  were  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  discarded  occupiers 
absorbed ;  but  the  remainder,  as  it  appears  from  the  records  of  th^ 
period,  amounting  to  no  inconsiderable  proportion,  were  either  unable: 
tp  find  a  small  spot  of  land  to  rent  and  occupy,  or  unfitted  for  th» 
lising  manufactories  of  the  towns,  became  wandering  beggars,, 
infesting  the  roads  and  villages  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  rural 
population.  During  this  memorable  period  in  the  annals  of  th& 
peasantry  various  penal  enactments  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy 
were  fulminated,  and  rigorously  applied ;  but  the  extirpation  was 
impossible,  because  the  land-grabbers  were  persistently  swelling  th& 
ranks  with  an  additional  procession  of  miserable  victims.  The- 
extremes  of  extravagance  and  poverty  have  been  occasioned  alwaya 
by  the  irresponsible  selfishness  of  a  privileged  class,  and  while  the- 
monopoly  of  the  soil  and  the  sources  of  production  remain  in  the 
absolute  possession  of  this  unconscionable  oligarchy  there  will  be 
lapsed  masses  and  unemployed  problems. 

When  the  social  storm,  which  had  driven  the  peasantry  from  the- 
homes  of  their  forefathers,  had  somewhat  spent  its  virulence,  or  beeB> 
checked  by  the  agrarian  customs  and  arrangements  of  the  times^ 
the  populace  again  settled  down  to  make  the  best  of  the  altered 
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cbnditions.  B;  indastiy  and  irugidSty  ihey  repaired  the  depredatiOBi 
of  the  landlords,  and  fMmd  eome  alleviation  of-  the  calamities  which- 
had  befallen  thenu  Their  condition  may  not  have  been  that  of: 
Inznry,  but  it  provided  a  ref  age  against  absolute  want*  Indeed,  it 
is  coDJectared  that  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mosti 
pleasant  periods  in  the  existence  of  the  rural  populations.  They 
had  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  changes  which  had 
occurred  daring  the  course  of  the  two  precediog  centories*  The 
social  arrangements  of  the  country  had  been  remodelled  upon  a 
system  that  recognised  certain  personal  rights  to  even  the  labouring 
hind.  Believed  considerably  from  the  slavery  and  vassalage  of  more* 
barbarous  times  they  were  allowed  the  liberty  to  live  and  toil  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Bat  the  period  of  their  simple  prosperity 
was  to  be  of  short  and  unsabstantial  duration.  Their  humble 
exertions  and  existence  were  Eoon  to  be  snbjected  to  a  sharp  and 
summary  disturbance.  The  landlords  were  to  perpetrate  another 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  people^  and  there  were  no 
sufficient  influences  to  protect  the  hapless  peasantry,  and  proclaim 
their  cause  against  the  unsorapulous  iniquity. 

The  numerous  small  farms  which  had  hitherto  escaped  consoli* 
dation,  and  partly  supplied  an  asylum  for  a  portion  of  the  populace 
previously  ejected  from  the  larger  estates,  were  now  doomed  to 
undergo  a  similar  appropriation.  The  later  process  of  depopula^ 
tion  has  affected  the  commanity  more  disastroosly,  in  all  proba- 
bility, than  any  previoaa  change  in  the  social  conditions.  Those 
owners  who,  already,  had  appropriated  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  land  now  schemed  to  take  possession  of  the  allotments,  and 
oommonty  rights,  of  the  smaller  landholders,  and  then  relet  them 
as  large  farms,  which  they  imagined  could  be  worked  to  great 
advantage  with  little  exjpenditure  for  labour.  Application  was 
accordingly  made  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  permit  of  their 
appropriating  the  common  fields  and  wastes  belonging  to  the  people 
of  the  parishes.  Parliament  was  then  solely  the  instrument  of  the 
landed  interests,  and,  as  may  be  surmised,  the  demands  of  the  land- 
grabbers  were  admitted  with  alacrity.  Since  then  the  people  have 
been  entirely  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  rights,  because  they  were 
entirely  helpless  while  the  lords  were  forming  compacts  amongpit 
themselves  for  the  division  of  the  spoil.  The  success  of  each 
depredation  served  as  an  encouragement  for  further  encroachments^ 
until  the  entire  soil  of  the  country  has  been  stolen  and  vested  in  a 
elass  who  deny  the  rights  of  the  people  to  the  very  sources  of  sab« 
sistence,  and  only  tolerate  those  who  serve  as  the  tools  of  their  evil 
ambitions  and  viler  purposes. 

'  The  aggrandisement  of  the  aristocracy  by  schemes  of  systematie 
plundering  have  been  attended  with  most  disastrous  consequenoea 
to  the  general  community.    The  complete  severance  of  the  peasantry 
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from  the  poisesaioii  of  the  901!  has  been  nltimfttely  effeoted,  and, 
ooDfleqaentlyy  the  steady  increase  of  poyerty  that  is  disgracefal,  and 
abeollite  destiltation  which  is  appalling,  can  scarcely  excite  surprise 
in  any  reflective  mind.  The  raral  popalace  have  been  driven  to 
the  towns  or  converted  into  day  labourers,  often  without  employ- 
ment, and  dependent  entirely  upon  adventitious  asustance  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Their  condition  is  pitiable  indeed,  being  now 
deprived  of  all  interest  in  the  land  upon  the  abundant  produce  of 
which  they  might  well  rely  as  a  reserve  whenever  the  demand  for 
other  commodities  of  manufacture  becomes  deficient.  The  selfish 
conduct  of  the  landlords  is,  most  unquestionably,  the  true  cause  of 
primary  social  problems,  and  is  mainly  accountable  for  the  heavy 
burdens  now  pressing  in  every  direction  upon  the  community.  In 
every  instance  the  increase  of  pauperism  and  social  disorder  has 
kept  pace  consistently  with  the  appropriation  of  the  land.  Inde- 
pendent of  all  speculative  theories  upon  incidental  ocourrenceSi  this 
truth  is  capable  of  being  substantiated  by  a  mass  of  evidence  so 
well  authenticated  and  convincing  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  puny 
efforts  of  cavil  and  contention.  If  the  student  of  social  science  is 
seriously  desirious  of  enlightening  his  understanding,  let  him 
abandon  the  Active  figures  of  orthodox  political  ecouom/  and  resort 
«to  the  accessible  sources  of  facts  which  have  been  recorded,  and 
-are,  otherwise,  observable  everywhere. 
'  The  history  of  agrarian  appropriation  is  decidedly  against  the 
-assertions  alike  of  the  advocates  for  Protection  and  the  pure  political 
-economist.  It  can  easily  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
«'easonable  mind  that  the  evil  economic  conditions,  now  existing, 
mainly  originated  in  this  country  when  the  people  were  driven  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  domestic 
necessities.  The  dispossessed  populace  have  either  been  meta- 
morphosed into  factory  workers  and  slum  dwellers  in  the  larger 
towns,  or  still  continuing  to  occapy,  without  any  land  attached,  the 
old  houses  of  their  forefathers,  strive  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  hiring  themselves  out  as  day  labourers  on  the  soil  which  their 
ancestors  possessed.  But  they  are  entirely  without  any  share  in 
the  produce  of  their  toils  beyond  the  paltry  pittance  that  the 
necessities  of  the  labour  market  can  command.  The  extent  to 
which  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  produce, 
was  operative  in  ancient  times  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 
pure  economists  who  confine  their  attention  to  the  present  industrial 
and  commercial  arrangements  of  society.  Tbe  progress  of  land- 
lordism has  been  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  soil  of  their 
native  country.  They  may  not  even  venture  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
any  unoccupied  corner  without  the  preliminary  siibsidation  and  con- 
sent of  the  usurping  overlord.  But  the  present  system  nourishes 
the  elements  of  its  ovvn  inevitable  destruction.     There  is  no  room 
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to  doabt  that  the  bordens  will  become  gradaally  heavier  with  the 
Dfttnral  inorease  of  population  until  the  drastic  readjoatment  of  the 
land  law  sjatem  ahall  at  length  be  found  indispensable.  The 
landed  interest  will  no  doubt  straggle  with  all  their  inflaence  to 
withstand  the  waiting  Reformation ;  but,  in  defiance  of  all  opposi- 
tioUy  it  will  come  at  last.  The  unfettered  occupation  of  the  soil  is 
an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  prosperity  of  every  State  that 
aspires  to  the  higher  accomplishments  of  progressive  civilisation. 
The  privileged  classes  can  no  more  prevent  this  inevitable  solation 
to  the  persistent  social  problems  than  they  can  recall  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  earlier  agee.  While  selfishness  and  greed 
have  been  sowing  the  wind  of  destitution  and  despair,  the  growing 
influences  of  education  and  enlightenment  have  been  preparing  the 
whirlwind  of  justifiable  discontent  and  the  intelligent , condemnation 
of  existing  social  conditions. 

There  is,  everywhere,  an  accumulating  abundance  of  evidence  to 
show  the  vastness  of  the  change  which  has  silently,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  taken  place  in  the  condition  and  attitude  of  the 
agricultural  labourers.  Tbe  peasantry  are  agitated  by  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  more  important  in  their  character  and  possible 
consequences,  as  also  presumably  more  iocalcolably  pregnant  with 
probable  results,  than  any  political  or  even  social  revolution  that 
has  ever  previously  disturbed  the  callous  arrogance  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  these  realms.  In  every  community,  however  rich  and 
prosperous,  the  class  subsisting  by  the  labour  of  their*  hands  and 
the  superiority  of  their  intellects,  must  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
be  the  more  numerous,  and  will  supply  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  the  aspiration  of  the  country  will  rally  for  support.  If  this  base 
shall  become  subject  to  deterioration  through  unfavourable  condi- 
tions, that  carry  the  canker  to  its  very  core,  the  whole  political  and 
social  fabric  must  inevitably  be  exposed  to  disorderly  and  perhaps 
•even  to  destructive  consequences.  To  obtain  the  present  compara- 
tive liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right '  of  public  discussion  has  been 
the  intense  struggle  of  many  previous  generations ;  and  now,  surely, 
it  is  scarcely  imaginable  that  the  people  will  submit  tamely  whUe 
their  great  inheritance  that  supplies  their  only  means  of  existence 
is  being  misappropriated,  and  the  abundance  misapplied  to  the 
aggrandisement  and  selfibh  gratification  of  any  particular  class. 

The  gross  deceptions  which  have  been  so  indnstriouEly  propagated, 
its  well  as  the  unaccountable  delusions  that  prevail,  with  regard  to 
the  effects  that  a  food  tax  would  have  upon  tbe  condition  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  security  of  employment  and  increase  of  wages  are 
'deserving  of  every  censure  and  exposure.  Indeed,  it  devolves  upon 
«very  intelligent  individual  to  avail  themselves  of  every  convenient 
opportunity  to  place  the  subject  in  its  proper  relations  before  the 
public.     Those  who  content  themselves  with  merely  following  in  the 
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eorreiit  of  pablic  opinion,  which  is  generally  the  gust  of  hypocritictil 
deilfishneBs  pli^ing  upon  ignorance,  will  join  in  the  declamations 
which  have  been  bo  liberally  poared  forth  against  Free  Trade,  Free 
Ednfcation,  and  other  democratic  advantages,  and  will  continue  to 
sonnd  the  shallows  of  pure  sophistry  to  the  confnsion  of  the  popalace. 
Indeed,  there  are  certain  sapient  authorities  who  will  ascribe  to  the 
operations  of  compulsory  education  all  the  desperate  diseases  which 
are  comprised  in  the  familiar  social  problems  of  the  times.  The 
allegations  are  ridiculous.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  prove  the  conten- 
tion that  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  circumstances^ 
habits,  and  disposition  of  the  labouring  classes  have  been  progressing 
for  many  generations.  They  have  arisen  from  neither  the  operations 
of  Free  Trade  nor  in  the  application  of  the  Education  Act,  but  are,, 
instead,  the  results  of  influences  and  events  which  rendered  necessary 
the  introduction  of  some  economic  system  to  intervene  between  the 
inral  dispossession  and  the  starvation  of  the  peasantry.  Defrauded 
of  their  ancient  resources,  and  denied  the  means  of  existence,  they 
felt  the  pressure  of  poverty,  but  were  scarcely  intelligent  enough  to 
discern  the  causes  of  all  their  troubles.  Certainly  compulsory 
education  is  in  a  fair  way  to  acquaint  them  with  the  real  sources  of 
their  indigence  and  misery.  And  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  most 
unpopular  with  the  parasitic  and  privileged  classes.  The  rectification 
of  numerous  social  abuses  is  demanded,  not  only  as  a  measure  of 
humanity,  but  aleo  as  a  precaution  of  absolute  necessity.  The 
landed  interests,  when  pre-eminently  powerful,  exacted  the  sacrifice 
of  the  peasantry,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  they  shall  now  pay  the 
penalty.  And,  indeed,  it  will  be  an  important  factor  in  their  own 
class  redemption,  although,  meantime,  they  may  not  be  willing  to 
admit  the  fact.  At  all  events,  there  is  pressing  necessity  that  the 
proletariat  shall  be  placed  in  new  and  improved  relations  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

It  is  true  that  many  writers,  and  many  more  lecturer?,  on  our 
industrial  economy  contend  that  the  conditions  of  the  labouring 
classes  have  improved,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  deteriorated,  because  the 
money  wages — so  they  allege — have  greatly  increased  in  recent 
periods.  At  the  best  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  even  this  matter  is 
overstated,  and  no  account  is  seemingly  taken  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  all  the  other  enhancement  in  the- 
domestic  expenditure.  The  money  value,  in  certain  instances^ 
may  even  be  greater  than  the  earnings  of  the  labourer  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  but  what  then  ?  Are  we  to  ignore- 
entirely  the  maes  of  destitution,  the  fluctuating  margin  of  tho 
unemployed,  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  other  phases  of  the 
social  problem  ?  It  has  always  to  be  recalled  that  the  peasantry  of 
former  times  enjoyed  numerous  incidental  advantages,  altogether 
independent  of  their  money  wages,  and  of  which  their  successors  ar& 
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Entirely  deprived.  The  effects  of  this  are  aniversaUy  felt  and  8een;» 
nowhere,  perhaps,  more  heayily  or  cmshingly  than  in  their  mthlesa 
pressure  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  younger  generations.  The 
unfortunate  offspring  of  the  rural  peasantry  are  denied  many  modem 
advantagesiand  are  still  hampered  by  the  traditions  and  customs  of  past 
times.  They  have  ever  lessening  chances  of  earning  a  living  in  their 
native  parishes,  and  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  larger  cities  and 
foreign  countries,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  labour  for  ja 
pittance  of  daily  bread.  And  even  there  they  are  hampered  by  lack 
of  early  training  in  competing  with  the  more  nimble-witted  towna^ 
man.  In  too  many  instances  the  lapsed  masses  of  the  cities  can  be 
traced  to  the  rural  exodus,  and  the  cauntry  parishes  are  the  proUfio 
cradles  of  the  city  slums.  Daring  the  summer  months  some  of  the 
younger  people  may  obtain  a  share  of  work  in  the  fields  of  the  stranger^ 
where  the  unsophisticated  females  are  speedily  corrupted  by  the  rude 
manners  of  their  associates ;  but  in  the  winter,  however  industriously 
disposed,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  employment  whatever* 
The  results  are  too  familiar  to  call  for  elaborate  description.  They 
find  their  way  to  the  cities  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  exist  by 
pilfering  and  prostitution,  and  ultimately  end  a  miserable  career  in 
the  parish  workhouse  or  the  penitentiary.  The  abasement  of  the 
populace  is  complete.  Degeneration  is  sapping  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties ;  and  for  effective  condemnation  of  existing  social  conditions, 
the  narration  of  the  pitiable  plight  of  the  proletariat  requires  no 
embroidering  exaggerations  for  the  decoration  of  declamation. 

The  results  of  class  aggrandisement  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
privileged  aristocracy  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  The  efforts  which 
are  made  in  various  ways  to  counteract  and  neutralise  the  evil  effects 
now  accumulating  thickly,  and  still  naturally  flowing  from  the  dis- 
severance of  the  peasantry  from  their  native  soil,  surround  us  in  every 
direction.  And  what  are  the  benevolent  auxiliaries  of  spoliation  and 
selfishness  ?  Cumbersome  navies  whose  battleships,  even  while  only 
manoeuvring,  have  the  natural  inclination  of  bumping  each  other  to  the 
bottom ;  huge  armies,  with  crowds  of  incompetent  and  thriftless 
officers,  which  are  acclaimed  as  the  finest  in  the  world  until  they  are 
slaughtered  as  sheep  by  a  comparative  handful  of  entirely  untried 
farmers ;  swarms  of  lumbering  policemen,  whose  upkeep  expands  the 
municipal  and  national  expenditure  without  in  any  degree  protecting 
the  lieges  and  diminishing  the  criminal ;  crowds  of  idle  and  expensive 
excise  and  customs  officials,  whose  functions  are  entirely  inimical  ie 
the  friendly  relations  of  foreign  countries  and  the  exchange  of  neces- 
sary and  useful  commodities.  And,  as  national  monuments  to  the  diffn* 
sion  of  corruption  and  swindling,  we  are  everywhere  confronted  with 
huge  piles  of  masonry  in  the  shape  of  prisons,  houses  of  correction,  peni- 
tentiaries,  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  other  high-class  inBtitii<^ 
tions,  which  are  rising  up  and  expanding  visibly  before  us  in  every 
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district  and  city.  Associations  for  the  prosecution  of  vice  are  of 
familiar  but  fntile  acquaintance,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  a  poacher 
into  afelon  always  aids  the  more  effectual  transfer  of  the  peasantry 
from  their  country  cottages  to  the  county  jails. 
'  It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  community  should  exercise  its 
flenses,  and  begin  to  treat  the  matter  at  least  in  a  rational  fashion. 
To  obtain  a  cure  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  the  reformative 
efforts  to  the  seat  instead  of,  as  now,  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  All  eadeavours  must  be  directed  to  the  eradication  of  the 
canker  which  oorrodes  the  roots  of  the  social  system,  instead  of 
exhausting  the  reclamatory  energies  in  suppressing  the  parasites 
which  fasten  and  spread  upon  the  branches.  With  our  present 
methods  of  extermination  only  a  few  can  ever  be  removed,  and 
these  are  rapidly  replaced  by  others  equally  venomous,  and  probably 
more  firmly  attached.  If  we  would  diminish  that  poverty  now 
afflicting  the  proletariat,  and  crime  among  all  classes,  we  must  first 
rectify  the  system  and  remove  the  cause  of  mostly  all  our  disasters, 
which  can  easily  be  tracked  to  the  machinations  of  a  thoroughly 
unscrupulous  but  privileged  class,  who  have  appropriated  the  land 
and  all  the  sources  of  production  for  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
own  individual  ambitions,  quite  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the 
-general  community.  Disregarding  entirely  the  claims  of  their 
unhappy  fellow-beings,  they  have  accomplished  the  appropriation 
of  the  means  of  existence  and  the  coercion  of  the  proletarian  popu- 
lace. To  establish  the  justifiable  claims  of  the  people,  the  arrogance 
of  the  landed  and  plutocratic  aristocracy  must  first  be  subdued. 
That  will  scarcely  be  accomplished  by  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive 
importation  tax  upon  the  foodstuflb  of  the  people. 
-  The  first  effective  step  in  the  progressive  development  of  a  sane 
and  satisfactory  social  system  shall  be  the  elimination  of  the 
avaricious  but  unproductive  idler.  The  incubus  of  landlordism 
must  be  demolished,  and  that  speedily.  It  is  imperative  that  no 
extravagant  class  of  individuals  shall  live  in  idleness,  upon  the  sweat 
of  other  brows,  and  squander  the  resources  of  industry  while  the 
multitudes  are  suffering  starvation.  To  secure  this  effectively  all 
classes  must  be  furnished  with  some  useful  employment.  Want  of 
thus  properly,  and  mayhap  profitably,  occupying  their  energies  in 
some  branch  of  production  for  themselves  and  families  is  the 
•grievance  under  which  the  aristocracy  become  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate, and  add  increasing  burdens  to  the  incubus  under  which  the 
•proletariat  of  this  country  now  groan.  This  is  the  real  source  of 
-the  grinding  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
the  cause  of  reckless  despair  and  sodden  brutality.  For  this  evil 
-there  is  but  one  remedy — and  the  purgative  must  now  be  applied 
•vigorously.  The  depredations  have  become  everywhere  so  enor- 
mous and  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  society,  that  they 
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maet  at  all  hazards  be  pat  down.  The  commnnity  mast  no  longer 
look  calmly  on  while  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  able-bodied  men 
living  in  idleness  while  other  half-starved  wretches  are  perambu- 
lating in  vain  for  work  to  supply  the  necessities  of  themselves  and 
families.  The  populace  must  ever  hereafter  be  rescued  from  the 
stigma  and  depths  of  this  awful  degradation. 

The  forefathers  of  the  present  landed  gentry  drove  the  peasantry 
from  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  and  sent  them  to  perish  in  the 
foetid  slums  and  shambles  of  the  overcrowded  cities.  Their 
descendants,  where  opportunity  serves,  are  bettering  the  example* 
The  slaughter  of  the  peasantry  is  now  a  prohibited  pastime,  has  even 
been  stupidly  made  a  felony  ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  park  of  dun-deer 
is,  to  the  sporting  instincts  of  the  gentry,  a  more  pleasing  sight  than 
a  rural  commnnity  of  industrious,  but  commonplace  men  and  women. 
The  appellants  for  food  taxes,  so  that  the  bread  of  the  people  shall 
be  dear  and  scarce,  are  actuated  by  the  same  avaricious  spirit — a 
similar  haughty  disregard  for  the  convenience  of  the  populace,  as 
animated  the  exterminating  decrees  of  their  land-gprabbing  pro- 
genitors. Under  the  circumstances,  and  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  it  is  little  likely  that  the  interests  of  the  community 
are  the  inspirational  influences  behind  the  hypocritical  transparency 
of  the  Protectionist  propaganda. 

The  obtainable  and  authentic  facts  regarding  the  administration 
of  our  internal  system,  our  agricultural  economy,  should  convince 
every  reasonable,  if  intelligent,  individual  that  the  professions  of  a 
certain  class  of  politicians  in  the  present  advocacy  of  Protection 
are  entirely  worthless  and  unconvincing  The  rescue  of  the  land 
alone  will  indemnify  the  people  for  all  the  injustice  and  errors  of 
the  past.  No  alteration  which  the  Legislature  can  possibly  make 
in  the  tariff  restrictions  can  increase  by  a  single  grain  of  com  the 
productivity  of  the  soil,  or  the  demand  for  an  extra  able-bodied 
labourer.  No  improvement  which  can  be  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  can  remove  the  bitter  pangs  of 
poverty.  The  cavil  at  popular  education  is  a  fiction.  Even  the 
ignorance  of  the  peasantry  never  softened  the  depopulating  pro- 
ceedings of  the  landlords.  The  importation  of  foreign-grown  food- 
stuffs, though  necessary,  may  be  prohibited  in  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  this  privilege  preservative  will  scarcely  fill  the 
empty  meal- sacks  of  the  clamorous  multitudes  nor  allay  the  pangs 
of  hunger  when  the  day  arrives  of  deficiency  in  the  home  distribu- 
tion. No,  nor  will  anything  short  of  giving  to  the  labourer  the 
fields  for  the  application  of  his  industry  ever  prove  available.       «. 

James  Dowman. 


^;  V  April 


.  STATE   EDUCATION  AND  MILITARISM. 


"  Whence  come  wars  and  fightingi  among  yoo  T 
Come  they  not  hence,  of  year  lasts  that  war  in 
your  members  T  Te  desire,  and  have  not ;  ye  kill, 
and  covet,  and  cannot  obtain  ;  ye  fight  and  war ; 
ye  have  not.  becaose  ye  ask  not." — James  iv.  1. 


'T^  diagnosis  of  the  good  Apostle  ia  sound  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  bat  it 

^ht  not  complete,  even  for  the  first  century  of  oar  era,  still  less  for  the 

'  twentieth.     The  very  war  that  was  pending  when  St.  James  wrote 

'  kis  Epistie  was  snrely  not  attribatable  solely,  or  even  principally,  to 

'  materiat  greed  on  the  part  of  either  Boman  or  Jew.     The  occasion 

niay  have  been  the  rapacity  of  this  or  that  Boman  governor,  bat  the 

deep-seated  cause  was  religious  antagonism.     Further  back  in  the 

history  of  the  same  nation,  it  was  no  fiscal  oppression,   nor  lust  of 

'  plunder,  but  a  Greek  king's  attempt  to  enforce  religious  conformity, 

that  stirred  the  Maccabean  revolt ;  and  further  back  still,  the  same 

/  motive  is  seen  playing  a  not  unimportant  part  among  those  which 

f  impelled  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  Cambyses  to  that  of 

Had  St.  James  been  able  to  look  forward  as  well  as  backward,  to 
the  generations  that  were  to  be  leavened  by  his  Master's  teaching, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice,  among  the  results  of  that  fermen- 
'  tation,  the  immensely  increased  frequency  of  wars  of  opinion.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  from  Nero  to  Diocletian,  were  only 
-  not  wars  of  opinion,  because  the  fighting  was  all  on  one  side ;  and 
'When  Christians  fought  Christians  under  the  successors  of  Constant 
tine,  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  most  commonly  the  pretext,  and  doubt- 
less to  many  of  the  combatants  the  real  cause,  however  much  it  may 
have  been  exploited  in  furtherance  of  more  carnal  aims.  With 
Mahomet  came  a  franker  and  more  consistent  recognition  of  the 
sword  as  the  proper  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  ideas ;  and  his- 
torians are  pretty  well  agreed  in  attributing  to  this  cause  the  mili- 
tary superiority  of  Moslems  over  Christians  down  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  When  the  crusading  fervour  was  at  its  height 
the  parts  were  reversed  as  between  Cross  and  Crescent ;  but  the 
motive  of  the  tragedy  was  the  same,  and  so  again  with  the  first 
century  of  coufiict  between  Papist  and  Protestant.  At  the  inde- 
cisive close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  exhausted  combatants 
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were  fain  to  acqaiesce  proTi&ionally  in  the  Erastian  maxima  cujw 
rtgio  ejus  rdigio,  and  "  danger  to  the  balance  of  power  "  came  to  be 
the  favourite  pretext,  as  well  for  the  frequently  reoarring  wars  tfl 
for.  the  new  fashion  of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  Bat  these 
standing  armies  were  in  reality  kept  np  at  least  as  mnch  for  intern^ 
as  for  external  secority,  and  the  chief  source  of  internal  danger  was 
still,  almost  everywhere,  the  clash  of  opposing  ideas  in  the  sphere  of 
religion,  coupled  with  the  assumption  that  the  dominant  creed  was 
entitled  to  the  active  support  of  the  State. 

Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they  not  frovi 
your  ambition  to  make  others  think  as  you  do  t  Ye  argue  and  preach, 
and  cannot  convince ;  ye  persecute,  and  silence  opponents  by  force,  wnd 
yet  cannot  obtain  uniformity;  ye  fight  and  war;  ye  have  not  unity, 
because  ye  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  spontaneous  convergence  qf 
free  minds  towards  the  truth. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  contention  that  this  is  the  truer  diagnosis  of 
at  least  half  the  wars  that  darken  the  history  of  Christendom,  the 
connection  of  State  Churches  with  militarism  is  obvious ;  for  the 
essence  of  a  State  Church  is  that  the  governing  few  or  many  in  la 
community  set  themselves  to  monopolise,  wholly  or  partially,  the 
cultivation  and  expression  of  convictions  and  sentiments  respecting 
the  relation  of  every  man  towards  God  and  towards  his  fellow-man. 
Under  our  Henry  YIIT.  the  monopoly  was  well-nigh  complete.     In 
the  '*  States  of  the  Church,"  while  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pop^ 
lasted,  it  was  still  more  absolute,  whether  we  choose  to  call  the  Papal 
government  a  State  Church  or  a  Church  State.     In  Eogland  before 
the  Reformation,  and  in  France  down  to  the  Sevolution,  the  mono- 
polising body  was  of  a  highly  complex  character  ;  but  the  Catholic 
Church  in    both  countries,  though  voluntary  in  origin,  and  still 
deriving  a  large  part  of  its  income  from  voluntary  sources,  was  a 
State  Church  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument,  inasmuch  as 
the  public  force  was  habitually  placed  at  its  disposal  for  the  punish- 
ment (by  stake  and  faggot)  of  infringements  of  its  educational  mono- 
poly, and  also  inasmuch  as  a  good  deal  of  public  money  went  in  one 
way  or  another  towards  its  support.     It  is  no  doubt  quite  arguable 
as  a  question  of  words,  that  in  medieval  Europe  there  were,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  States,  and  therefore  no  State  Churches,  and  that 
there  was  no  normal  state  of  international  peace,  and  therefore  no 
euch  word  as  militarism  for  the  tendency  to  disturb  it ;  but  this  will 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  hardest  fighting  in  those  times  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  reciprocal  propensity  of  churchmen  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  princes  in  their  spiritual  conflicts,  and  of  princes  to 
-employ  the  physical  force  at  their  command  in  support  of  the  reli- 
{[ious  notions  that  they  happened  to  favour. 

But  if  the  connection  between  militarism  and  State  Churchism  is 
4;stabli8hed,  the  same  must  hold  good  of  State  education  ;  for  the 
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latter  is  only  a  special  modem  development  of  the  former,  and  the 
line  between  the  two  is  quite  arbitrary.  There  is  no  doabt  a  rea) 
difference  between  a  State  Ghorch  embracing  adnlts  as  well  as 
children,  and  a  State  pystem  of  elementary  education  for  children 
only.  There  is  also  a  real  difference  between  a  complete  scheme  of 
Boul-colture,  taking  for  its  starting-point  the  relation  of  God  to  man, 
and  a  icheme  of  so-called  secular  instruction,  which  must  be  either 
aTOwedly  incomplete  or  impliedly  atheistic.  But  the  difference  is  in 
both  oases  only  a  difference  between  the  whole  and  a  part.  A  system 
of  State  education  including  advanced  instruction  for  adults,  and 
assigning  to  religion  (as  it  needs  must  if  the  subject  ia  recognised  at 
all)  the  first  place  in  its  scheme  of  studies,  would  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  State  Church.  Conversely,  the  medieval  Church, 
dominating  or  allying  itself  with  what  there  was  of  a  State,  might 
be  described  as  an  all-embracing  educational  agency ;  so  much  so 
that  the  word  '' cleric"  was  the  medieval  equivalent  for  the  modern 
*' educated  person.*'  The  modem  policy  of  establishing  State  edu- 
cation either  in  substitution  for,  or  in  addition  to»  an  old-established 
Chnrch,  amounts  in  effect  to  a  withdrawal  from  the  more  debatable 
portion  of  the  educational  field  previously  occupied,  in  order  to 
operate  with  greater  vigour,  and  with  more  easily  controllable  instru- 
ments, over  the  remaining  portion.  The  retention  of  the  old  estab- 
lishment, as  in  England,  side  by  side  with  the  new,  of  course 
complicates  matters  considerably ;  bat  with  or  without  this  compli- 
cation the  general  statement  will  hold  good  that  the  net  reeult  of 
the  transaction  will  be  favourable  to  peace  or  to  strife  according  as 
it  involves  a  net  increase,  or  a  net  decreasci  in  the  amount  of  State 
interference  with  education.  It  will  be  favourable  to  peace  in  so  far 
as  the  State  appears  less  prominently  than  before  as  the  patron  of 
disputed  religious  dogmas  ;  unfavourable,  in  so  far  as  the  new 
system  imposes  a  heavier  and  more  direct  burden  on  the  unwilling 
taxpayer ;  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  voluntary  educational  agencies  to 
the  strain  of  unfair  competition  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  multiplies  the 
occasions  for  political  conflict. 

These  cross-currents  of  causation  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
tracing  the  effects  of  modern  European  systems  of  State  education. 
The  rise  of  these  systems  is  connected  for  the  most  part  with  that 
new  cycle  of  wars  of  opinion  which  began  with  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  Hence  the  experience  of  countries  more  directly  affected  by 
that  movement  is  in  this  matter  richer  in  instruction  and  warning 
than  our  own. 

France. 

Before  the  Revolution,  education  wap,  broadly  speaking,  mono- 
polised by  the  Catholic  Church  under  the  guarantee  of  the  State ; 
and  the  use  made  of  that  monopoly  was  to  leave  the  masses  in  a 
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general  stftte  of  ignorance.  Tocqneville  has  told  ns  how,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  monarchy,  nearly  the  whole  intellectnal  force  of  France 
was  ranged  in  opposition  to  every  form  of  Christianity,  and  how  the 
Ohnrch  itself  remained  dnmb  before  these  attacks,  as  though  almost 
prepared  to  abandon  its  faith  if  it  were  only  allowed  to  retsin  its 
emoluments.  The  Voltairians  and  ''  Economists  "  themselves  believed 
strongly  in  popular  education  of  a  non-religious,  if  not  anti-religious 
kind,  but  they  could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  work  being 
done  otherwise  than  through  a  benevolent  and  philosophic  despot, 
who  of  course  was  not  forthcoming.  In  the  meantime  the  masces 
got  no  instruction  of  any  kind,  except  on  a  very  small  scale,  through 
the  voluntary  devotion  of  certain  religious  aESOciations,  such  as  ''  the 
Brethren  of  the  Chri&tian  School."  luasmuch  as  the  heresy  laws, 
left  no  Bcope  for  voluntary  educational  effort  on  the  part  of  the- 
anti-clericals,  it  is  idle  to  inquire  whether  they  would  in  any  case« 
have  displayed  the  requisite  zeaL 

When,  after  the  great  cataclysm,  in  which  priests^  heresy  laws 
and  philosophers  had  disappeared  together  for  the  moment, the  ancient 
alliance  between  Church  and  State  was  restored  by  the  Concordat  of 
NapoleoD,  the  heresy  laws  were  not  revived,  and  there  was  so  far 
a  distinct  gain  to  the  cause  of  peace.  But  this  gain  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  facts  (1)  that  all  religious  bodies  alike,  Pro-- 
testants  and  Jews  as  well  as  Catholics,  became  financially  dependent 
on  the  State,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  spiritual  vitality,  and  to* 
the  great  discouragement  of  their  spirit  of  voluntary  co-operation ; 
and  (2)  that  the  monopoly  of  education,  instead  of  being  leased  out 
as  it  were  to  the  dominant  Church,  was  grasped  tightly  by  the- 
Master  of  Legions.  No  educational  establishment  of  any  kind  was 
allowed  to  exist  without  express  authorisation  from  the  Orand  Master 
of  the  new  Imperial  University,  a  body  o£Bcered  entirely  by  Govern- 
ment nominees.  Direct  State  aid  was  afforded  to  higher  and 
seoondary  education,  organised  with  a  view  to  maximising  such 
mechanical  and  scientific  aptitudes  as  could  be  directly  utilised  by  a 
military  State,  while  minimising  the  inducements  to  such  indepen* 
dent  thought  as  might  lead  to  inconvenient  inquiries  as  to  the  con«^ 
sistency  of  the  Napoleonic  rigime  with  the  ideas  of  1 789.  Elementary 
education  of  the  masses  was  left  to  take  its  chance  at  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  in  the  confidence  that  the  Emperor  s  control  of  the  purse-^ 
strings  would  prevent  their  influence  being  used  against  him,  and 
that  in  any  case  they  would  not  err  in  the  direction  of  putting  too 
much  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles. 

That  this  sort  of  State  interference  with  education  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  most  militarist  rigime  in  modem  history,  goes 
without  saying.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  the  case  is  altered 
when  the  interference  takes  the  form  of  oonstmctive  activity  rather 
than  of  jealous  restraint. 

Vol.  161. — No.  4.  2  n 
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It  ia  a  loDg  step  from  the  first  Napdeon  to  M.  Gaizot,  Minister 

of  Pablio  Instnictioii  under  Lonia  Philippe,  author  of  the  law  of 

1883,  which  founded  for  the  first  time  a  rystem  of  national  elemen- 

taiy  education.     If  nothing  more  is  needed  to  justify  a  measure  of 

that  kind  than  the  mere  fact  of  widespread  popular  ignorance,  the 

justification  was  oertainly  ample.   Matthew  Amcdd,  writing  in  1859, 

lella  us  that  *'  in  conTersing  with  middle-aged  woiUng  men  in  the 

French  provinces,  I  found  almost  iuTariaUy  that  my  informant  him- 

•slf  had  attended  sdiool ;  more  rarely,  that  his  father  had  attended 

it ;  that  his  grand&ther  had  attended  it,  neTer."    But  to  infer  from 

the  illiteraqf  of  the  genention  that  lived  through  the  Napoleonic 

wan  the  necessity  for  tax-suf^rted  sdiools  would  iuTolTC  a  ccMn- 

plete  misreading  of  histoiy.     Neither  before  nor  after  the  Bevo- 

lution  had  voluntary  effoit  enjoyed  any  approadi  to  a  fsir  fidd.  Mr. 

Arnold  himself  obserres  that  ^  liberty  of  instructioD,  such  as  we 

oonoeife  it,  appean  in  FmiA  legislalian  once,  and  oooe  only ;  it 

aiqpears  there  in  1793,  und^ tfie  Reign  of  Tenor" ;  and  even  the 

OM  abottiTe  law  refenred  to  sosroely  answna  the  description.     All 

thsithe  fads  tend  to  prove  is  that  the  children  of  aitisans  and 

psassoats  are  not  likely  to  get  mndi  book-learning  where  the  law 

permits  the  parent  to  derive  profit  firom  the  diild's  labow;  where 

4ywing  to  ceassleas  ooBScriptaons  the  work  iKuaUy  done  by  men  has 

%abe  done  by  women  and  children ;  and  wber«  the  chief  motives  that 

mnd^y  inspire  seal  for  the  diff wsion  of  knowledge  are  systenuticaDy 

repressed  by  a  jeakws  goveramttit  allied  with  a  still  more  jealoos 

prieHhood*    In  1SS3,  when  the  waifte  of  war  had  been  pntty  wdl 

repaired  by  ^hteen  yenia  of  pence,  the  only  things  realty  needed 

%a  ensnre  Steady  edaostional  progress  w«re  fidl  liberty  of  tenchi^ 

and  lesnonable  nslikliuni  on  dold  labour,  the  foimer  of  whs^  at 

sH  gfents>  cnmtilated  cne  branch  of  M.  Gnicot*s  plan  of 

IW  liberty  of  tenrhing  aecnred  by  the  Gnxsot  law  was  not 

absQlat^  beeanse  it  waa  still  neoessaiy  to  prodnoe  a  eertii 

as  well  aa  of  good  moiali ;  bnl  it  Marked  a  great 

OQB^pared  irilh  the  Napoleonic  and 


of  FVenoh  bnnnnnmj  :  and 
Ranoe  a  ge^^ramisit  Mboal  enos^gh  to  ityrd  popnkr 
ntnassoally  a  gncd  iMtead  of  a  bad  thing.  Oan  the 
jnmped  si  that  the  Stane  mmt  pnmle  thk  gmd  tU^     IW 

aKsd  lor  thttt  pniposa  by  M*  Gnbnt^  hisaseSf  a  Pratertant  and 
ofh^hlitsniy  cnkvew  cnanmaded  the 

of  ¥sHhan  AineML  whariaiteJ  Fiance  a&er  ii 

onarter  of  a  ufn.  smd  hs  teedBenv  ns  %a 
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thing  aboatthe  beginnings  of  thd  conflict  which  has  sinoe  assumed  a 
much  grayer  aspect. 

The  Bevolntion  of  1848  first  dragged  the  schools  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  political  strife,  from  which  they  have  never  since  emerged. 
The  country  schoolmasters  were  appealed  to  by  the  revolntionary 
government  to  act  as  missionaries  of  democracy  and  anti-clericalism, 
and  many  of  them  did  so.  Such  action  naturally  provoked  re-action. 
A  commission  appointed  by  the  pseudo- Republican  government  that 
succeeded  reported  very  unfavourably  as  to  the  manners,  morals, 
4ind  capacity  of  the  lay  schoolmasters,  and  commended  by  compan- 
ion the  work  of  the  religious  teaching  associations.  Hence  the 
famous  loi  Fallaiix  of  1850,  Eupplemented  by  the  Imperial  law  of 
1834,  which  practically  made  denominational  fchcols  the  rule, 
instead  of  being,  as  Ouizot  had  intended,  the  exception.  Napoleon 
as  Emperor  tightened  the  control  of  the  central  government  over  the 
whole  system,  and  used  that  control,  like  his  unole,  to  advance  public 
instruction  on  what  from  his  point  of  view  were  safe  lines,  but 
jealously  to  repress  all  ideas  unfavourable  to  his  dynastic  interests. 
These  interests  appeared  to  demand  (1)  close  alliance  with  the 
Papacy  and  the  French  clergy ;  (2)  the  pampering  of  an  overgrown 
.army,  and  constant  effort  to  devise  for  it  congenial  employment.  He 
had  commenced  his  reign  with  the  announcement,  "  L'Empire  c'est 
la  paiz,**  which  the  punsters  read  as  ^'  L'Empire  c'est  r6p6e/'  and 
their  reading  proved  to  be  the  correct  one. 

The  down&ll  of  the  Second  Empire,  itself  the  result  of  a  rash 
military  enterprise,  brought  to  light  the  bitter  antagonism  that  had 
been  growing  up  under  its  shadow,  between  those  Frenchmen  who 
accepted,  and  those  who  rebelled  against,  the  religious  and  political 
principles  which  had  been  inculcated  in  the  schools  by  the  hitherto 
allied  forces  of  Church  and  State.  No  sooner  had  the  latter  section 
grasped  the  reins  of  power,  no  sooner  had  the  Third  Republic  been 
definitely  constituted,  than  its  statesmen  set  to  work  to  monopolise 
the  schools  in  the  opposite  interest.  In  1881  primary  education  was 
made  universally  free,  and  in  1882  universally  compulsory.  In  1886 
public  primary  instruction  was  completely  laicised.  No  religions, 
as  distinguished  from  moral  and  civic,  instruction  was  to  be  given 
within  the  public  schools ;  but  one  day  in  each  week,  besides  Sunday, 
was  to  be  left  open  for  it  to  be  given  elsewhere  at  the  choice  of  the 
parents.  This  still  left  private  schools  of  all  grades  free  to  teach 
as  much  religion  as  the  managers  might  choose,  and  of  whatever 
kind,  provided  that  nothing  was  taught  contrary  to  the  laws ;  but 
now  the  Associations  Law  of  1901  has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
principal  voluntary  teaching  bodies,  and  it  is  proposed,  should  the 
law  not  prove  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  unfrocked  monks  from 
teaching  as  before,  to  curtail  more  directly  the  liberty  of  private 
teaching.    It  seems  to  be  considered  that  men  and  women  who  have 
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taken  vows  of  poverty,  of  celibacy,  and  of  obedience  to  religioa» 
Bnperiors,  must  of  neoeesity  be  bad  citizens  and  dangerous  teachers^ 
and  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  preserve  the  rising 
generation  from  the  taint  of  incivisme.  Is  it  conceivable  that  sach 
a  policy  can  be  conducive  to  either  internal  or  external  peace  ? 

Granting  the  great  superiority  of  the  Republican  educational  ideals 
over  those  of  the  clericals ;  granting,  what  is  less  easy,  the  possibility 
of  the  State,  as  now  constituted,  enlisting  in  its  service  a  safficient 
number  of  instructors  competent  to  interpret  those  ideals  to  the 
whole  youth  of  the  nation  ;  still,  the  immediate  educational  gain 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  control  of  the 
government  over  the  mind  of  its  citiisens.  No  reform  in  the  system 
once  established  would  be  attainable  except  at  the  cost  of  a  political 
struggle.  Every  educational  reformer  would  perforce  become  a 
J  political  partisan.     Every  aspirant  to  educational  promotion  would 

be  under  strong  temptation  to  profess  conformity  with  those  in 
power,  or  else  to  be  aggressive  in  opposition  in  order  to  merit 
promotion  on  the  next  turn  of  the  tide.  And  with  politics  religion 
is  now  more  than  ever  inextricably  involved.  It  is  easy  to  prescribe- 
on  paper  the  strictest  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  State  teachers^ 
though  even  this  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  avowed  object  of 
•  the  State  monopoly ;  but  how  to  secure  it  in  practice  is  another 
matter.  To  find  even  one  teacher  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to- 
teach  side  by  side  children  from  Voltairian,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and 
Catholic  homes,  and  to  cultivate  successfully  the  moral  sentiments  of 
all  without  offending  any,  would  be  no  mean  achievement ;  to  enlist 
100,000  of  such  teachers  would  he  a  miracle  indeed.  Such  neutrality 
might  perhaps  be  guaranteed  on  one  condition,  namely  that  the 
scheme  of  public  instruction  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  da 
with  the  spiritual  side  of  human  nature ;  that  not  only  theology  and 
contemporary  politics,  but  all  history,  all  poetry,  all  rhetorical  and 
emotional  literature,  should  be  absolutely  tabooed.  Then  possibly 
the  State  schools  might  escape  the  suspicion  of  interested  proselytism^ 
only  to  incur  the  graver  charge  of  utter  sterility.  The  hostility  of 
clericals  and  Nationalists  would  in  no  way  be  appeased,  but  there 
would  be  added  to  it  the  contempt  of  all  serious  educationists  for  the 
dog-in-the-manger  policy  of  neither  teaching  nor  allowing  to  be 
taught  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Nor  would  the  curse  of 
sterility  affect  only  the  taught;  for  the  gag,  to  be  thoroughly 
effective,  must  be  worn  by  the  State  teacher  off  as  well  as  on  duty,, 
and  it  would  be  no  trifling  deduction  from  the  aggregate  wisdom 
brought  to  bear  on  public  affairs,  to  impose  silence  on  many 
thousands  of  the  best-instructed  citizens.  In  short,  if  the  State- 
paid  teacher  is  a  missionary  of  the  dominant  principles,  his  position 
towards  the  public  is  invidious  in  the  extreme ;  if  he  is  known  to  be 
opposed  to  them,  his  relations  with  his  superiors  will  be  strained  to 
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break! Qg'point ;  if  he  is  sorapulously  neatral,  the  pablic  oonacience 
is  by  80  mach  the  less  ealightened. 

Thus  a  State  monopoly  of  edacation,  e^enif  originally  established 
in  the  interest  of  genuine  Libsralisoi,  works  inevitably  towards 
political  obscarantism,  and  therefore  in  the  long  run  towards  the 
worship  of  force  and  militarism.  Probably  no  government  in 
Europe  is  m^re  sincerely  pacific  in  intention  than  the  ozisting 
French  Ministry.  The  prospects  of  international  peace  would  at 
the  present  moment  be  distinctly  changed  for  the  worse  by  its  over- 
throw ;  nevertheless  the  line  taken  by  M.  Combes  concerning  the 
religious  orders  and  the  schools  pdints  to  either  civil  or  foreign 
war,  or  b^th,  in  a  not  very  remote  future.  On  the  one  hand  it 
tends  to  make  every  devout  Catholic  a  Nationalist,  thus  increasing 
the  chance  of  a  Nationalist  victory  at  the  polls,  which  would  almost 
certainly  be  followed  by  a  provocative  foreign  policy,  and  very  pos- 
sibly by  aiother  2 ad  of  December ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  imminent 
danger  of  civil  strife  renders  the  goodv^ill  of  the  army  a- matter  of 
life  or  death  for  the  Republic,  which  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
any  lar^e  measure  of  disarmament,  and  hardly  consistent  with  a 
proloDg*'d  dearth  of  opportunities  for  distinction.  With  churches 
4ind  schools  on  a  voluntary  footing,  onfi-half  of  the  provocations  to 
interoal  strife  would  disappear,  and  with  the  diminution  of  these 
ffvonld  come  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  temptation  to  invent 
.war  scares  as  an  excuse  for  big  armaments. 

Germany. 

As  Fi-ance  illustrates  the  moral  perplexities  of  Republicans  taking 
their  stand  on  the  principles  of  1789,  and  yet  committed  to  pater- 
nalism in  the  matter  of  education,  so  we  can  best  study  in  Germany 
the  results  of  the  latter  policy,  persistently  foUovred  and  submissively 
accepteJ,  for  more  than  a  century.  The  task  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  interesting  series  of  Reports  recently  published  by  our  own 
Board  of  E  Incation. 

Ttie  domioant  note  is  admiration  for  German  thoroughness ;  the 
official  editor  and  his  contributors  are  naturally  favourable  in 
principle  to  State  education;  yet  the  volume  teems  with  indications 
that  there  is  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side  to  the  picture.  With* 
those  iodications  I  am  not  here  directly  concerned,  so  far  as  they 
merely  relate  to  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  defects  traceable  to 
particular  el ucational  methods.  When,  fjr  instance,  Bismarck  is 
quoted  as  c  )mp1aining  that  '^  we  shall  be  ruined  by  examinations ; 
the  majority  of  thosd  who  pass  them  are  mentally  so  run  down  that 
they  ara  incapable  of  any  initiative  ever  afterwards;"  or  when  % 
youth,  reproached  with  shovring  weakness  on  a  critical  occasion,  is 
rep  rase  x'.el  as  replying,  "  how  can  yon  expect  ns  to  sh^w  strength 
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of  purpose  when  we  are  always  kept  in  leading  striDgs  both  in 
school  and  at  home  ? ''  or,  again,  when  we  are  told  that  '*  the  schoot 
of  to-day  has  (among  the  Germans  themselves)  the  reputation  of 
injuring  its  pupils  mentally  and  physically  by  over-pressure,  and  of 
stamping  them  with  the  mark  of  overstrain  and  haste,  while  ignoring 
some  of  the  elementary  laws  of  hygiene,"  we  may  accept  the  plea^ 
that  such  mistakes  are  a^  liable  to  occur  in  voluntary  as  in  tax- 
supported  institutions,  and  possibly  (though  this  is  much  mor& 
questionable)  that  they  can  be  as  easily  corrected,  when  once  pointed 
out,  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former.  But  my  immediate  concern  is> 
with  another  class  of  admitted  facts,  the  connection  of  which  with 
State  agency  is  not  a  matter  of  doubtful  inference,  but  of  necessary 
implication  from  the  very  nature  of  the  State. 

To  the  State,  as  to  any  other  organism,  self-preservation  is  the- 
I  first  law  of  nature.     The  State  is  primarily   a    body  of  persons 

1 1  possessing  or  claiming  a  monopoly  of  physical  coercion.     If  such  a 

body  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  function  of  educating  its  subjects^ 
what  else  is  to  be  expected  but  that  it  will  strive  to  impress  them  with 
ideas  favourable  to  its  own  domination,  either  from  a  selfish  motive,  or 
as  honestly  believing  this  to  be  the  best  for  the  country  ?  This  law 
of  nature  is  exemplified  witlf  characteristic  ndxvtU  in  a  ''  Cabinet 
order  "  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  schools. 

" I  cannot,"  says  the  Kaiser,  "ignore  the  fact  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
errors  and  false  doctrines  of  Social  Democracy  are  being  disseminated  with 
increasing  zeal,  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  make  greater  efforts  to* 
further  the  recognition  of  what  is  true,  what  is  real,  and  what  is  possible 
in  the  world.  It  must  exert  itself  to  bring  home  the  conviction  to  the 
young  that  the  teachings  of  Social  Democracy  are  not  only  at  variance 
with  Divine  command  and  Christian  morality,  but  are  truly  impracticable 
and  ruinous  in  their  consequences  to  the  individual  and  community  alike." 

The  document  further  sets  forth  that  the  benefits  which  the  Einga 
of  Prussia  have  conferred  on  the  working  man,  and  the  security 
which  the  people  enjoy  under  a  settled  monarchical  Government, 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  children,  and  that  the  teaching  of  history 
mttst  be  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  date.  A  specimen  scheme  for 
an  elementary  course  betters  this  by  starting  from  the  most  recent 
date.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  reigning  Emperor,  his  father,, 
and  grandfather,  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  &c. ;  the  second  year,  to  the- 
/  Napoleonic  period,  while  all  the  earlier  history  is  reserved  for  a  more* 
advanced  clasp. 

This  poUcy  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  French  Government^ 
which  positively  prohibits  the  teachers  employed  by  the  State  from 
dealing,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  internal  politics  subsequent  to 
1875 ;  a  difierence  easily  explained  by  the  difference  of  political 
conditions.  The  French  regulation  is  no  doubt  right,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  prudent  statesmanship ;  but  while  it 
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does  not  go  nearly  far  enongh  back  to  ezclade  political  partisanahipy 
it  goes  quite  far  enongh  to  contravene  the  sound  pedagogic  principle 
of  proceeding  from  the  more  familiar  to  the  less  familiar.  The 
Kaiser's  method  is  educationally  souud,  hot  involves  a  serious  viola-  ^ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  when  applied  by  the  State  to  the 
children  of  unwilling  parents  at  the  expense  of  unwilling  taxpayers. 
When  the  State  teacher  is  plainly  told  in  a  Oovernment  circular  that 
*'  whenever  the  history  of  the  last  centuries  offers  an  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  social  reforms  effected  by  the  civilised  States  of  Europe, 
the  transition  to  a  representation  of  the  services  of  our  ruling  House 
in  furthering  the  national  well-being  down  to  the  most  recent  times 
is  a  natural  one ; "  and  when  at  the  same  time  no  one  is  allowed  to 
teach  history  or  anything  eke  without  the  leave  of  the  State,  the 
great  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote  at  the  last  general  election  seema 
only  too  natural  a  retort. 

Thus,  in  the  country  whose  educational  system  is  most  constantly 
held  up  to  our  admiration,  and  as  the  direct  result  of  that  system, 
we  seem  to  see  looming  in  the  near  future  a  desperate  conflict 
between  two  forms  of  State  tyranny,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say* 
whether  the  one  in  being  or  the  one  in  prospect  is  the  more  odious*. 
Is  it  more  tolerable  to  have  to  seek  a  livelihood  on  one's  own  respon- 
sibility under  a  regime  of  Protection  and  consequent  high  prices,  of 
aristocratic  privilege,  of  conscription  and  barrack  tyranny,  of  control 
by  the  State  of  the  avenues  to  all  the  liberal  professions,  or  to  be 
relieved  once  for  all  from  personal  responsibility  under  a  Collectivist 
democracy,  performing  under  compulsion  officially  allotted  tasks,  and 
paid  out  of  a  common  stock  according  to  officially  estimated  needs  ? 
Although  a  rank  Individualist,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  vote 
Socialist  if  the  question  were  put  to  me  in  this  form,  at  all  events  if 
the  one  tyranny  were  a  present  fact,  and  the  other  only  a  remote 
contingency.  But  sensible  Englishmen  will  surely  think  twice^ 
before  following  their  Teutonic  kinsmen  into  such  a  dilemma, 

England. 

Since  Mr.  Jesse  GoUings,  somewhere  in  the  middle  eighties,  toU 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  should  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
education  estimates  equalled  thoee  of  the  army  and  navy  put 
together,  the  former  have  come  within  less  than  a  million  of  the 
figure  at  which  the  army  estimates  stood  in  1872,  and  the  aggregate 
public  charge  for  education,  including  local  rates,  has  come  almost 
as  near  to  the  cost  of  the  combined  war  services  at  that  date.  But 
meanwhile  both  army  and  navy  estimates,  with  the  countenance  and 
help  of  Mr.  Ceilings,  have  increased  in  still  greater  proportion,  1m 
this  a  mere  coincidence  ? 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  prove  the  connection  between 
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State  edacation  and  militarism  in  Eogland  by  the  method  of  differ- 
ence, becaase  there  is  no  period  in  oar  history,  at  a^I  events  since 
ihe  Reformation,  when  edaoation  was  not  both  sabsidised  and  regu- 
lated by  the  State ;  nor  any  period  before  Waterloo  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  distingaish  militarist  from  an ti- militarist  politics.  If  the 
reign  of  James  I.  was  pacific  in  fact,  that  was  only  becaa&e  he  and 
his  people  conld  not  agree  as  to  the  side  England  was  to  take  in  the 
great  religions  struggle  of  the  age.  Walpole,  again,  was  a  peace 
Minister  in  fact,  bat  hardly  in  principle ;  and  Mr.  Morley  has  recently 
shown  that  the  younger  Pitt's  claim  to  that  character  had  been 
gravely  compromised  even  before  he  allowed  himself  to  be  pushed 
into  the  great  French  war.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
masses,  and  the  promotion  of  international  amity,  were  both  among 
tbo  ideas  fermenting  in  men's  minds  before  the  French  Revolution ; 
both  movements  were  arrested  during  the  long  war ;  both  revived 
.After  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  long  continued  to  advance  on 
parallel  lines,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  latent  antagonism. 

The  credit  of  turning  the  national  aspirations  towards  more  paci6c 
ideals  belongs  primarily  to  the  group  of  Radical  thinkers,  among 
whom  Bentham  is  pre-eminent ;  but  no  small  praise  id  also  due  to 
the  Tory  Ministry  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  who  honourably  refused 
to  appeal  to  military  force  against  popular  demands  that  they  dis- 
liked, and  strove  instead  to  stave  off  constitutiooal  change  by  a  policy 
of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  admioietrative  reform.  Indeed,  the 
service  rendered  by  Peel  to  the  cause  of  peace  was  positive  as  well 
.as  negative ;  for  his  policy  of  free  imports  eradicated  from  the 
Snglish  minds  (a  few  months  ago  one  would  have  said  irrevocably) 
•one  of  the  three  or  four  chief  war-begetting  delusions. 

Popular  education  was  of  course  also  zealously  championed  by  the 
philosophic  Radicals ;  but  the  practical  initiative  was  taken  by  a 
different  class  of  workers.  The  almost  simuItaneoDs  movements 
connected  with  the  names  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  soon  embodied  in 
two  rival  societies,  representing  respectively  the  Anglican  and  Non- 
conformist interests,  "  made  education  of  a  kind  cheap,  and  created 
a  demand  for  elementary  education  throughout  the  country."^  The 
somewhat  bitter  controversy  waged  between  the  backers  of  the  two 
societies  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  forcing  the  subject  on  the 
attention  both  of  politicians  and  of  the  general  public;  and  when  the 
one  great  impediment  of  child  labour  had  been  removed  by  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  real  question  wa^,  not  whether  the  children  were 
going  to  get  education,  but  whether  they  would  get  it  through 
political  or  non* political  agencies.  In  favour  of  the  latter  solution 
was  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past  State  action  had  been  para- 
lysed by  the  growing  power  of  Nonconformity  ;  the  dissenters  being 
strong  enough    to  resist  any  further  expenditure  of  their  money 

^  De  Montmorencj,  8iQU  Interventian  in  Edvkcitian,  p.  207. 
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throagh  Gharch  cbannels,  and  ChDrchmen  being  natarally  oppoied 
io  any  scheme  for  dealing  with  national  edacation  otherwise  than 
through  the  National  Chnrch.  Bat  in  order  to  give  Voluntaryism  a 
really  fair  field  it  would  have  been  necessary^  not  only  to  refuse 
farther  State  aid  to  the  Church,  but  to  withdraw  the  existing  State 
aid  in  the  shape  of  tithes  and  church  rates ;  for  it  is  a  law  in 
politics,  as  certain  as  Gresbam's  law  in  economics,  that  the  existence 
of  a  tax-snpported  provision  for  any  given  public  want  tends  to 
diminish,  and  ultimately  to  extinguish,  the  disposition  to  make  volun- 
tary provision  for  that  same  waut.  Public  opinion  was  not  nearly 
ripe  in  the  thirties  for  so  drastic  a  measure  ;  and  meanwhile  Parlia- 
ment, in  its  usual  absent-minded  fashion,  planted  a  little  germ  of 
lay  State  edacation,  in  the  shape  of  a  petty  £20,000,  which  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  grown  into  a  powerful  department,  had 
accustomed  the  voluntary  schools  to  hanker  more  and  more  after 
public  money,  and  had  so  produced  the  ritnation  which  necessitated 
the  great  compromise  of  1870. 

The  Cabinet  which  passed  the  Education  Act  was  that  of  Glad- 
etone,  the  grea^  peace  Minister  under  whom  the  military  ebtimates 
touched  their  lowe6t  point  about  that  time.  But  it  was  not  his  Bill ; 
tie  had  been  at  heart  a  Voluntaryist  ever  since  he  bad  been  forced 
to  admit  the  impossib  lity  of  the  State  identifying  itself  with  the 
dhurch  of  his  affections.  Neither  was  it  the  Bill  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, who  formed  the  backbone  of  his  party  ;  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  their  dissatisfaction  ^ith  it  tbat  after  no  long  interval  he 
had  to  make  way  for  that  Tory  Govemmf  nt  to  which  we  owe  the 
«ix  millions  spent  in  demonstrnting  against  Bassia  and  in  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  present  Macedonian  troubles,  the  costly  annexation  of 
•Cyprus,  the  Zola  war,  and  (costliest  of  all)  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal ;  and  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  also  to  thank  (?)  for 
oniversalising  tLe  principle  of  compulsicn  in  elementary  edaca- 
tion. 

The  nation  revolted  at  last  against  these  militarist  extravagances, 
but  even  under  the  Liberal  administrations  of  1880-1886  and  1892- 
Sh  armaments  continued  to  increase  concnrrently  ^ith  education 
grants.  Indeed,  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  tt^o  parties  as  regards 
readiness  to  spend  money  in  both  directions  at  once.  Not  merely 
has  Liberalism,  in  the  party  sense,  been  undergoing  a  long  eclipse 
from  which  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  recover,  but  even  within  the 
party  the  voices  most  listened  to  have  been  those  most  resotant  with 
the  note  of  megalomania.  The  temper  cf  mind  tbat  '^  chortles  '* 
over  every  advance  of  the  red  line  on  the  map,  without  stopping  to 
consider  whether  it  means  an  increase  or  diminution  of  human 
liappiness,  has  been  a  little,  bnt  only  a  little,  more  prevalent  in  the 
Tory  than  in  the  Liberal  camp ;  while  the  disposition  to  measure 
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educational  progress  by  the  namber  and  size  of  the  tax-supported 
institntions  devoted  to  it,  without  attempting  to  estimate  their  effects 
in  terms  of  individaal  character^  has  been  slightly  more  oonspicaons 
among  Liberals  than  among  Tories.  These  apparently  diverse  ten* 
dencies  work  practically  towards  the  same  end  of  doubling  the  stakes 
in  the  game  of  politics,  of  intensifying  the  keenness  of  party  con* 
flict,  and  of  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  politician  as  com- 
pared with  the  plain  citizen  who  minds  his  own  business.  But  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  politician  is  to  magnify  that  of  the 
soldier,  on  whose  support  the  politician  must  in  the  last  resort 
depend. 

The  connection  of  the  Liberal  defeat  in  1874  with  Mr.  Forster*s 
education  policy  will  hardly  be  disputed.  That  of  1886  may  seem 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  tbe  split  over  Irish  Home  Bule.  If  I 
were  to  infer  the  motives  of  other  seceders  from  what  I  recollect  of 
my  own,  I  should  not  entirely  admit  this  ;  but  supposing  it  admitted^ 
is  it  BO  certain  that  State  education  had  nothing  to  do  with  Irisk 
separatism  ? 

Ireland. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1868.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  first  set  himself 
seriously  to  find  a  cure  for  Irish  disaffection,  he  began  with  Church 
disestablishment.  The  principle  of  that  measure  was  that  it  was 
unjust  to  compel  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  to  pay  for  the 
teaching  of  doctrines  of  which  the  majority  disapproved.  Supposing 
that  principle  to  be  sound,  it  was  hardly  less  unjust  to  compel  the 
whole  people  of  Ireland  to  pay  for  a  system  of  education  which  was 
equally,  or  almost  equally,  distasteful  to  the  majority,  by  reason  of 
its  finding  no  place  for  the  doctrines  and  discipline  which  in  their 
view  constituted  the  most  important  part  of  education.  The  priests^ 
at  any  rate,  who  presumably  represent  the  predominant  opinion 
among  Irish  Catholics,  have  never  ceased  to  denounce  both  the 
National  "  mixed  "  schools  and  the  State-endowed  Queen's  Colleges 
as  *'  godless." 

This  third  branch  of  the  upas-tree  (to  apply  the  Gladstonian 
metaphor),  thus  unfortunately  spared,  has  since  displayed  no  small 
amount  of  poisonous  vitality.  Gladstone's  own  attempt  to  deal  with 
a  part  of  tbe  question  in  1873,  by  endowing  a  so-called  Irish  Uni- 
versity without  any  professorships  in  the  subjects  of  greatest  humaa 
interest,  naturally  pleased  neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of  his -Ministry  in  1874p. 
And  now  a  British  Ministry  in  di^culties  is  apparently  trying  to 
buy  Irish  support  for  reactionary  measures  in  England  by  charging 
the  Protestant  English  taxpayer  with  the  endowment  of  a  purely 
Catholic  University.  Why  not,  if  Irish  Catholics  are  taxedi  for 
secular  Echools  and  colleges,  which  they  detest  even  more  than  Pro» 
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toBtant  religioas  teaching?  So  late  as  1889,  Arcfabiahop  Walab 
declared  himself  quite  ready  to  welcome  a  policy  of  "le^elling^ 
down  "  by  withdrawal  of  State  aid  from  all  edncational  establish- 
ments whatsoever.  He  added,  it  is  true,  that ''  no  snoh  policy  had 
ever  been  dreamt  of  by  any  sane  public  man  " ;  that,  however,  waa 
not  because  it  would  be  in  his  opinion  unjust,  but  because  the  Irish 
Protestants  would  never  consent  to  it. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  upas-tree  had  thre» 
branches,  and  that  the  land  question,  which  may  be  said  to  be- 
covered  by  St.  James'  formula,  was  ranked  by  him  second  in  order 
of  importance.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  and  third,  State  Church  and 
State  education,  are  for  the  present  purpose  practically  one,  this- 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  material  and  spiritual  cauies  of  civil 
strife  in  Ireland,  the  desire  of  the  carnal  man  (landlord  in  one  view,, 
tenant  in  the  other)  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labour,, 
and  the  propensity  of  the  Eemi-spiritualieed  man  to  settle  spiritual 
differences  by  physical  force,  are  about  equal  in  their  baneful 
potency. 

The  Liberal  League  notwithstanding,  it  is  still,  on  the  whole,  to- 
the  Liberals  rather  than  to  the  Tories  that  we  must  look  for  a 
saner  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  and  for  practical  steps  towards- 
checking  the  present  mad  competition  in  armaments.  But  so  long 
as  the  Liberal  party  finds  its  most  solid  support  among  Protestanf»^ 
dissenters,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  will  not  be  disposed  to  sur- 
render the  taxpayers'  money  either  to  Anglicanism  in  England  or 
to  Catholicism  in  Ireland*  It  is  equally  certain  that  on  no  other 
terms,  90  long  as  the  State  continues  to  subsidise  either  Protestant  or- 
secular  education,  can  it  hope  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  vote.  A, 
*'  levelling  down  "  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  leave  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  as  such,  nothing  to  fight  about. 

Thus  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  I  might  say  in  the- 
United  Kingdom  generally,  the  effect  of  dragging  religion  and 
education  into  the  arena  of  political  strife  has  been  to  intensify  the^ 
tendency  to  worship  force  ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind 
the  victory  will  generally  reet  with  that  party,  however  labelled^ 
which  has  least  objection  to  the  use  of  force,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  which  takes  the  greatest  pride  in  its  display. 

These  considerations  are  not  urged  from  a  peace-at-any-price- 
point  of  view.  I  do  indeed  think,  with  Goldwin  Smith,  that 
England  owes  more  to  Walpole  than  to  Chatham,  and,  more- 
decidedly,  that  she  owes  more  to  Peel  and  Gladstone  than  to- 
Palmerston,  Beacon&field,  and  Chamberlain ;  but  I  reckon  as  not. 
the  least  of  Oladstone's  services  his  share  in  great  measures  of  army 
reform,  nor  do  I  blame  his  forcible  intervention  in  Egypt.  Neither 
should  I  think  of  denying  that  come  part  of  the  enormous  increase^ 
in  our  military  and  naval  expenditure  since  1874  was  justified  by 
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altered  conditions.  Bj  militarism  is  here  meant  the  tendency  to 
Beek  rather  than  to  avoid  occasions  for  the  use  or  display  of  force, 
and  to  measure  national  greatness  by  the  fear  rather  than  the  love 
of  other  nations.  It  is  this  tendency  which  has,  as  I  hold,  not  one 
Y)at  two  roots  in  human  nature,  a  coarser  and  a  finer.  Of  the 
coarser  there  is  no  need  to  speak ;  it  is  the  finer  against  whi  ^h  oar 
countrymen  most  need  to  be  on  their  guard ;  and  it  is  this  that  I 
lave  ventured  to  connect  with  the  impulse,  not  wholly  ignoble,  yet 
ahort  of  the  noblest,  which  abroad  backs  missions  with  gunboats, 
and  at  home  builds  schools  at  the  expense  of  unwilling  contributors. 
That  way  lies  ultimately  something  much  more  serious  than  the 
recent  sputterings  of  passive  resistance,  should  bo^h  parties  persist 
to  the  bitter  end  in  that  theory  of  State  functions  which  is  at 
present  common  ground  between  them. 

To  sum  up.  Whereas  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  more  the 
State  spends  on  education  the  less  it  will  be  disposed  to  spend  on 
armaments,  the  thesis  here  maintained  is  that,  on  the  contrary, 
State  expenditure  on  education  is  a  powerful  contributory  cause  of 
increased  armaments. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  asserted,  and  it  would  be  almost  a  contra- 
'diction  in  terms  to  assert,  that  any  education  worthy  of  the  name, 
any  systematic  cultivation  of  the  social  affections  as  well  as  of  the 
intellect,  tends  to  increase  of  pugnacity ;  nor,  again,  is  it  denied 
that  if  the  masses  are  to  have  education  somebody  must  pay  for  it. 
IV^bat  is  denied  is,  the  necessity  for  any  sort  of  coercion  in  the 
matter,  beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  protection  of  helpless  children 
against  selfish  parents ;  and  what  is  asserted  is,  that  the  introduction 
of  this  coercive  element  has  necessarily  a  deteriorating  influence, 
both  on  the  character  of  the  education  provided  and  on  the  political 
morality  of  the  community  resorting  to  such  methods ;  and  in  par- 
iicnlar  that,  casteris  paribus^  the  prevalence  of  militarism  in  a 
country  may  be  expected  to  vary  directly,  rather  than  inversely, 
with  the  closeness  of  the  connection  between  its  schools  and  its 
government. 

If  it  be  true  that  when  thieves  fall  oat  honest  men  come  by 
their  own,  the  converse  is  equally  true,  that,  when  good  people  take 
to  fighting  over  religion  and  education,  instead  of  each  being  con- 
tent to  worship  and  teach  in  his  own  way  at  his  own  expense,  then 
the  citadel  of  the  national  conscience  is  left  unguarded,  and  is  liable 
to  be  captured  at  any  moment  by  the  coarsest  Jingoism. 

B.  K.  Wilson. 
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The  Beport  of  tbe  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigration  amply 
provee  that  alien  crime  is  increasing,  and  that  there  are  propor* 
tionately  more  foreigners  convictefl  in  England  than  British  borxk 
subjects.  This,  of  coarse,  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resonrces  of  the 
country  harbouring  them. 

There  is  also  the  cost  of  watching,  apprehending,  trying,  and 
detaining  these  persons,  and  in  addition  to  the  police  and  legal 
expenses  consideration  must  be  taken  of  the  injuries  inflicted  and 
the  amount  of  property  stolen.  There  are  also  the  cases  of  robbery,, 
burglaries,  or  fraud,  when  great  loss  is  sustained  without  being 
followed  by  detection  or  punishment ;  and  the  insecurity  of  property 
holders ;  the  aggregate  direct  and  indirect  cost  to  the  nation,  there* 
fore,  from  alien  criminality  must  be  enormous. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  convicts  that  the  aliens  are  a  public  charge  ; 
they  also  come  upon  the  rates,  receiving  indoor  and  outdoor  relief, 
medical  attendance  and  medicines;  others  are  sent  to  lunatic  or 
imbecile  asylums,  and  during  1902  the  total  number  receiving  poor* 
law  relief  in  different  ways  amounted  to  4618 ;  of  these  1929  were 
admitted  as  indoor  cases,  while  237  were  sent  to  lunatic  or  imbecile 
asylums,  and  according  to  a  notice  in  the  Globe  of  September  10^ 
1902,  some  three-quarters  of  the  work  of  the  largest  of  the  hospitals 
it  spent  on  the  thankless  task  of  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the 
pauper  immigrants  who  are  dumped  down  on  the  London  docks. 

Sir  Bobert  Anderson,  the  former  chief  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department,  states  that  in  the  year  1902  no  less  than  5000 
aliens  appeared  in  the  docks  of  the  Metropolitan  police-courts^  and 
even  this  does  not  include  those  tried  in  the  City. 

It  appears  that  Germans  of  known  bad  character  are  allowed  to 
escape  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country.  England  is  practically 
the  only  refuge  open  to  them,  so  they  flock  here,  and  amongst  them 
the  eipert  Qerman  burglar  visits  us  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  It 
is  said  that  Grermany  is  the  country  of  specialists,  and  the  criminal 
but  intelligent  Teuton  makes  a  speciality  of  his  business,  to  which 
he  applies  the  latest  scientific  methods.  The  extent  to  which  the 
art  of  burglary  has  been  developed  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
ingenious  housebreaking  tools  are  manufactured,  Euch  as  portable 
ladders,  portable  phosphorus  and  electric  lamps,  ratched  drills,  sheet 
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iron  cutters,  adjustable  jemmies,  pick-locks,  and  various  kinds  of 
skeleton  keys.  Some  of  these  are,  of  course,  legitimate  and  necessary 
tools,  not  necessarily  nor  mainly  used  for  felonious  purposes.  Any 
given  house  once  entered,  the  scientific  German  can  open  the 
strongest  cast-iron  safe  by  means  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe, 
which  produces  a  heat  so  intense  as  to  melt  any  metal  against  which 
it  is  directed.  The  following  plan  is  also  practised.  A  recent 
ohemical  discovery  had  produced  a  preparation  known  as  thermite  ; 
if  a  portion  of  this  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  safe  a  heat  is  generated 
eo  powerful  that  the  toughest  steel  cannot  withstand  it,  and  a  hole 
id  burned  in  any  desired  portion  of  the  receptacle.  Doubtless  these 
are  the  men  who  are  now  crowding  into  England  in  such  numbers 
Quder  the  designation  of  German  workmen  ;  at  the  same  time  those 
who  have  been  already  convicted  in  Germany  often  adopt  an  English 
name  so  as  to  conceal  their  identity  as  far  as  possible. 

When  charging  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  County  of  London  Sessions, 
Olerkenwell,  at  the  commencement  of  last  year,  Mr.  McConnell, 
K.G.,  remarked  on  the  great  number  of  criminals  who  appeared  in 
London  Courts.  Many  of  these  alien  professional  thieves  entered 
as  waiters  at  low  wages  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses ;  these  men 
also  use  forged  characters  written  by  confederates  on  note-paper 
etolen  from  hotels,  and  once  having  gained  admission  as  a  servant  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  off  with  money,  jewellery,  or  other 
valuables.  Mr.  Charles  Pembo,  the  official  interpreter  to  the  London 
SeBsiona  Court,  when  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Daily 
MaU,  expressed  himself  as  follows  with  reference  to  the  German 
wrong-doers : 

"  Some  95  per  cent.,  I  should  say,  are  thieves  who  rob  householders  by 

'«uch  methods  as  calling  with  dummy  letters  addressed  to  the  tenant  and 

stealing  things  from  the  hall-stand  when  the  servant's  back  is  turned  ;  the 

remainder  are  expert   burglars,  men   who  provide  themselves  with  an 

excellent  set  of  house-breaking  implements  and  work  scientifically." 

Mr.  Pembo  further  said  that  "  amongst  the  alien  criminal  class 
are  Italians,  French,  Swiss,  Belgians,  Spaniards^  Austrians,  and 
Greeks."     He  states : 

*^  A  whole  colony  of  Levantine  Greeks  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
other  places  flocked  into  London  just  before  the  Coronation  especially  to 
thieve.  The  majority  were  pickpockets,  and  in  one  week  I  had  to  interpret 
for  some  ten  of  them  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The 
majority  pose  and  occasionally  act  as  waiters.  This  is  necessary  to  evade, 
in  many  cases,  a  sentence  for  a  disreputable  mode  of  living.  It  is  also 
done  to  gain  knowledge  about  boarding-houses  and  hotels  for  purposes  of 
plunder.  Living  in  the  West  End  are  blackmailing  scoundrels  of  the 
worst  description.'' 

Asked  as  to  why  foreign  criminals  come  to  England  in  such 
nnmbers,  he  said:  ^^The  majority  for  no  good  reason — some  to 
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escape  unwelcome  military  semce,  others  to  avoid  paDiahment  for 
misdeeds,  and  a  good  many  because  their  conduct  has  led  to  expul- 
sion.    England  asks  no  impertinent  qaestions  on  arrival." 

Many  and  devious  are  the  ways  by  which  the  alien  criminal 
makes  money  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  one  of  these  is  illicit 
distjliatioD,  by  which  the  revenue  is  considerably  defrauded.  An 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  conducted  was  afforded 
within  the  last  year,  when  two  person?,  a  man  and  woman,  the  first 
a  German,  the  second  a  Bussian,  but  both  having  assumed  English 
names,  were  charged  with  being  concerned  in  illicit  distillation. 
According  to  .the  police  inspector  the  female  prisoner  told  him  that 
she  had  been  employed  with  the  German  for  some  months,  carrying 
the  spirits  to  a  merchant^in  the  East-End,  but  that  they  had  been 
working  in  another  part  of  London  for  about  twelve  months 
previously.  The  male  prisoner  when  questioned  by  the  same 
inspector  stated  that  he  had  been  an  expert  in  distilling  in  Germany, 
and  the  officer  calculated  that  the  plant  was  capable  of  turning  out 
300  gallons  of  spirit  weekly.  This  would  mean  that  the  revenue 
was  being  cheated  at  the  rate  of  over  £200  a  week.  When  evidence 
on  the  subject  was  taken  before  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Highmore,  of  Somerset  House,  stated  that  illicit  manufacture  of 
spirits  is  an  active  industry^ in  the  East-End.  It  seems  also  to  be 
increasing  rapidly,  as  in  the  last  five  years  there  had  been  fifty-one 
convictions  against  six  in  the  six  years  ending  1897.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  alien  criminals  engage  with  zest  in  the  industry  of 
forging  bank-notes  and  foreign  postsge  stamps. 

Evidence  was  also  adduced  before  the  commission  to  the  fact 
that  ^'  there  is  much  gambling  amongst  the  alien  population  of 
the  metropolis,  and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  prosecutions 
for  keeping  and  frequenting  gaming-houses  the  accused  were 
foreigners."  ^ 

Sub-divisional  Inspector  Hyder,  having  full  access  to  the  police- 
court  reports,  states  that  he  has  never  known  a  gaming-house  that 
has  not  been  kept  by  a  foreigner ;  also  that  the  number  of  these 
establishments  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  alien  element. 

In  each  of  the  two  chief  divisions,  Jewish  and  non- Jewish,  which 
compose  the  alien  colony,  we  see  some  elements  which  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  others,  which  are  worthless,  dan- 
gerous, and  which  foster  criminality.  To  absolutely  prohibit  the 
entry  of  the  working-class  foreigner  would  not  be  expedient,  but  to 
give  free  entry  to  the  foreign  criminal,  permitting  him  also,  as  we 
do,  to  remain  amongst  us  when  his  real  character  has  displayed 
itself,  and  allowing  him  to  prosecute  his  professional  career  of  crime, 
this  is,  I  miintain,  an  act  of  supreme  national  folly. 

The  overcrowding  problem  is  also  a  serious  one,  because  it  repre- 

^  Report  of  Rojal  Commissioo,  p.  18,  panigrmph  122. 
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smtB  a  gnre  and  growiDg  danger  to  the  csmmnnitj.  The  qafMrinfm, 
therefcre.  to  be  conaidered  are,  what  measarea  can  be  pat  in  ftree  t» 
amt  the  danger,  and  how  can  we  beet  detect  and  eliminate  ih» 
fonngn  barglar.  the  thief,  the  swindler,  and  the  blackmailer. 

In  vvder  to  effect  thia  prdcess  any  fatare  meiwiiw  aboald  oootUA 
a  rerv  distinct  nndfrhing  principle.  That  the  alien  ikmU  b»> 
<ontidex>9d  as  beiog  hei^  simply  on  aoffecance.  That  aa  hmg  as  be* 
repm^Kits  neither  danger  nor  ioconren^enoe,  while  omfuimiiig  t» 
cur  law«,  he  can  pursue  his  calliDg  without  hindranee.  bat  tbal^  ftr 
the  future.  conTi^tion  of  crime  should,  in  additioa  to  tlM  oeffinaiy 
puuishrDen:.  subject  the  alien  to  prompt  expaUoiL. 

The  K.nal  Commission  concladed  its  lepoit  by  a  Bit  of  reoom* 
afteadativ^ns  suggestieg  lepatriaiijo  in  case  of  crim2nala»  psohifaitio» 
v^  estry  in  cae«^  o!  the  si^ie  cr  other  nnJeBirable&  and  legiali  atkm, 
llr.  Ker^Irs  l^^by.  one  of  the  meabersw  appended  akn  na  nbl» 
ufliesix^nciiuxu  ia  whicii.  though  agreeing  in  the  main  with  has  eol* 
)ee$*:iee*  T:ews,  he  Kaoe  scrre  inpcira:::  Haegeatiofw  WUb 
Terwt  is  w^U  «v>r:hT  ihe  atteeii^^c  c/  t^ 
is:r::^gTa:iott  qsteaioc,  I  Ter:^:::e  t.^  s^Lgeeit  tsax  tbirt  aow  n  bm 
*dc:ii»al  ^^sits  whirh  ciUhi  be  o.icaSef^M. 

At  psewct.  ^y  V.=;i:.3ii  law.  az  a^r  g^v^ag  ei-rtfrw  of  am 
li.^:^  t.^  Abice  ia  the  cccstry  cn£  ":«  sssaar^bed  ra  £vw 
ln^TMfti  cc  £.\     I:i  T{ew  of  tfiie  I«ee  z^xx  of  as: 

tfarw  «^s  i^  mit^mtft.  I  wcc Vi  sg^m  ttie  £:> 
z    T^hjhS  :!i!e  r^Ki>2  cc  muSoeBcv  tcu  :c  xatzz! 

*j<   Tii«3   aarri!^  vcvvf  s^ol^c  S^  ifi^x  zi  ae 

viast^es  "i^'.^a-r^  ^t-.w^,  *.W  f^xUk^Lo^  f 

ye\v£  ^  «^24cnce  «^i  14 13^  $^*aii£  iit«cabr  :3ks  sninaBa  & 

^^  m^^^ri^      )^4A  «:rT  i^««a:  :»:2rf^'7iac  wou  -vurUr  tiaa 

«*ry    4;*nMS,^vsr  t,*  *its«^  ii.*  .^Ma<&^ 

^^  r%v  jT».r^  bn*v:  jiw^vr  i*?  mmcmm  lu^  :»  msk 
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failore  to  do  so  woold  be  considered  a  legal  ofiEenca  subjecting  the 
immigrant  to  penalty  and  repatriation  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
Also,  that  if  prior  to  detection  the  said  foreigner  should  have  taken 
out  his  nataralisation  papers,  snch  shonld  be  ipso  facto  considered  as 
cancelled. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  overcrowding  question  was  folly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Commission.  The  majority  of  the  members  suggested 
that  increased  power  should  be  obtained  with  the  main  object  of 
bringing  all  dwellings  within  specified  areas  under  the  operation  of 
the  bye-laws  made  under  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
In  a  separate  memorandum  to  the  report,  Mr.  Kenelm  Digby  also 
suggested  that  the  remedy  for,  or  mitigation  of,  the  evil  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  sanitary  laws,  with  certain 
alterations  and  additions  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  required. 
As  the  popular  outcry  against  alien  inmigration  is  prttty  certain  to 
be  followed  shortly  by  some  legislative  measures,  it  might  be  well 
to  examine  the  cause  of  the  complaints  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  rest  on  a  solid  foundation.  Taking  the  objections  seriatim^ 
they  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  That  Englishmen  are  crowded  out  by  foreigners. 

Q>)  Tliat  alien  criminals  come  in  numbers  to  our  country,  entailing 
loss  by  their  depredations,  and  expense  to  the  Government  by  watoh-t 
ing,  committing,  and  maintaining  them. 

(c)  That  even  when  not  criminals,  they  are  a  source  of  danger  by 
overcrowding  and  disregard  of  sanitation. 

^    (d)  That  the  very  destitute  and  sick  come  upon  the  rates  and\ 
crowd  into  the  hospitals. 

We  thus  permit  a  yearly  multitude  of  criminals  and  paupers  to 
flood  our  towns.  We  receive  them,  provide  prisons  to  detain  them, 
workhouses  to  shelter  them,  police  to  watch  them,  hospitals  to  accept 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  emigration  of  our 
own  countrymen  from  England,  but  a  substantial  proportioi^  of  the 
emigrants  go  to  various  British  colonies,  and  therefore  while  a  con* 
geated  state  of  population  is  relieved,  the  Empire  does  notsufier.  It 
may,  however,  be  seriously  doubted  if  the  influx  of  aliens  is  account- 
able for  this  annual  emigration.  Those  who  leave  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  United  States  or  our  colonies  belong  to  claEses  who 
would  not  accept  the  conditions  of  work  and  wage  which  content 
many  of  the  aliens  of  London  and  our  large  towns.  The  emigrant 
classes  will  not  even  accept  domestic  service  in  England  ;  if  they  did, 
the  supply  of  servants  for  private  houses  would  be  much  greater  than 
it  is.  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  artisan  class  emigrates 
is  true,  but  factory  hands  and  miners  do  not  seem  to  be  displaced  by 
aliens  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  possibly  the  abuse  of  trades- 
unionism  and  the  prevalence  of  strikes  may  in  reality  be  more 
accountable  for  this  class  of  emigration  than  the  presence  of  the 
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alien.  The  truth  is,  there  exists  in  oor  town  slam  population  a  large 
element  of  worthless,  half  idle,  dranken  decadents ;  these  are  being 
displaced  by  temperate,  indnstrioas  foreigner?,  chiefly  Jews,  who  are 
progressive. 

The  complaint  against  the  immigration  of  foreign  criminals  is  a 
perfectly  valid  one ;  they  do  come  over  here  in  large  numbers  ;  they 
do  occasion  great  loss  by  their  depredations  and  expense  to  our 
Government ;  but  the  remedy,  as  I  have  before  shown,  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  legislators,  and  no  doubt  the  necessary  measures  will  speedily 
be  institated. 

It  is  true  that  the  alien  population  in  our  large  towns  is  a  source 
of  danger  owing  to  overcrowding.  This  evil  can  be  remedied  by 
employing  a  larger  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  than  at  present, 
and  putting  in  force  the  excellent  suggestion  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

It  is  also  trae  that  destitute  aliens  sometimes  have  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  rates,  but  at  the  same  time  where  an  alien  popula- 
tion exists,  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  more  prosperous  aliens.  The 
proportion,  however,  is  relatively  small ;  the  ratio  per  cent,  of  aliens 
receiving  poor-law  relief  as  compared  with  the  total  alien  population 
for  1902  in  London  County  was  only  2.4,  but  the  ratio  per  cent, 
borne  by  the  total  number  of  those  receiving  poor-loor  relief  to  the 
estimated  total  population  of  London  County  for  the  same  year  was 
7.9,  thus  showing  a  great  advantage  in  favour  of  the  alien. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  Jewish  community,  represented  by 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  to  a  very  great  extent,  maintain  their 
own  destitute,  who  from  old  age,  illness,  or  incapacity  are  unable  to 
work.  This  excellent  society  which  appears  to  be  both  intelligently 
and  honestly  worked,  is  managed  by  educated  and  upright  gentlemen, 
and  dispenses  relief  judiciously  by  ordinary  grants  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, medical  relief,  loans,  and  by  apprenticing  youths,  &c.  The 
alien  question  has  now  become  an  acute  one,  and  in  the  foregoing 
pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  it  in  its  varying  aspects  im- 
partially before  my  readers.  The  subject  will  shortly  be  thoroughly 
sifted  in  Parliament,  and  while  it  is  manifest  that  we  harbour  a 
multitude  of  bad  and  criminal  elements  who  cause  expense,  incon- 
venience, and  even  danger^  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
also  an  immigrant  who  is  intelligent,  industrious,  and  well  conducted ; 
and  he  is  by  no  means  an  undesirable  stranger  within  our  gates. 

Charles  Eollestox. 
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WOMEN   AND   THEIR  EMANCIPATION. 


**The  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Justice  Kennedj, 
Mr.  Jastice  Wright,  Mr.  Justice  Walton,  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell,  and  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  met  in 
the  Moses  Room  of  the  Uou«e  of  Lords  yesterday 
to  consider  the  case  of  a  lady  student  who  was 
refused  her  call  by  the  Benchers  of  Oray*8  Inn. 
The  lady,  Miss  fiertha  Cave,  appeared  in  person 
and  made  a  short  speech  in  support  of  her  case. 

**  The  Judges,  however,  at  once  decided  that 
the  Benchers  were  right,  and  therefore  could  not 
recommend  them  to  alter  their  decision.  They 
had  no  point  of  law  to  pronounce  upon,  but 
simply  did  not  wish  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
admission  of  ladies  to  the  Bar.  — Stindard^ 
December  3, 1903. 


The  failure  of  Miss  Cava  to  obtain  her  call  to  the  Bar  leads  one  to 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  sabject  of  women  and  their  eman- 
cipation. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  strong  views  in  opposition  to 
the  emancipation  of  women  in  any  direction  are  held,  and  often 
•expressed,  by  intelligent  people ;  and,  moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  writers  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  who  are  of  opinion 
that  women  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  full  share  in  the 
filling  of  posts  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  strict  prerogative  of 
men,  and  who  further  condemn  the  modem  higher  training  of 
women  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  ''  machine-made  mediocrities, 
instructed  but  uneducated." 

Such  being  the  case,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  examine  the 
question  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  is  beneficial  or  not 
to  the  general  community  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  take  a 
full  share  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  An  examination  of  this 
kind  would  include  such  evidence  as  is  obtainable  as  to  the  justice 
of  women's  claims,  their  capacity,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  in 
relation  to  that  of  men,  together  with  some  reference  to  their  past 
history.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men,  being  physically  stronger 
than  women,  can  by  force  prevent  women  from  having  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  world's  affairs,  but  whether  they  have  the 
right  to  exercise  this  power  is  a  question  open  to  much  doubt. 

One  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  modem  times,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
emphatically  declares,  in  his  work  on  the  Subjeduyii  of  Women^  that 
this  right  does  not  exist.  "  The  legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to 
the  other,"  he  writes,  "  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances  to  human  improvement.     It  ought  to  be  replaced,"  says 
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be,  "by  a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  admittiDg  no  power  or 
privilege  on  the  one  aide,  no  diaability  on  the  other.  The 
benefit,"  he  continnee,  "  which  wonld  aocme  by  tearing  women  f ree^ 
choice  of  their  employments,  and  opening  to  them  the  same  field  of 
oocopation  and  encouragement  as  men,  woald  be  the  doubling  of 
the  mass  of  mental  faculties  available  for  the  highest  service  of 
humanity."  These  principles  have,  however,  never  been  generally 
recognised. 

In  the  earliest  timep,  before  even  the  simplest  form  of  social  life- 
existed^  each  man  was  for  himself,  and  woman,  the  frailer  creatare^ 
became  his  slave.  Thus  were  women  slaves  before  slavery  existed 
as  an  institution,  and  thus  did  they  remain  after  slavery  had  beei^ 
abolished.  "  This  serritude  of  women/*  as  Anguste  Bebel  points  out> 
in  his  book  on  Women^  past,  present,  and  future,  "  surviving  these 
earliest  times,  became  a  habit  and  an  inheritance ;  and  edacation 
taught  thi^t  it  was  a  natural  condition."  Until  within  comparatively 
recent  times,  women  completely  accepted  their  subordinate  posh  ion,, 
and  it  was  diflicult  to  convince  them  of  its  degradation,  or  raise  in 
them  aspirations  to  rise.  Like  all  those^  who  are  oppressed,  they 
had  neiUier  the  power  nor  opportunity  for  seizing  the  initiative 
themselvee,  and  so  they  remained  in  a  state  of  tutelage  throughout 
civilised  and  uncivilised  communities  for  century  after  century. 

"  Laws  and  systems  of  polity,"  another  writer  says,  ''  always  begin 
by  recognising  the  relations  existing  between  individuals  and  build 
on  them.'*  It  was  thus  almost  inevitable  that  this  one  cause  of  a 
social  relation,  grounded  on  force,  should  survive  through  genera- 
tions of  institutions  grounded  on  equal  justice.  The  dependence  of 
women,  it  has  been  frequently  urged,  is  founded  on  social  lawfr 
which  lie  deeper  than  any  political  laws.  "  But,"  replies  Mill,, 
"  surely  this  opinion  rests  on  theory  only,  for  no  trial  has  fairly 
been  made  of  any  other  system.  Besides,  this  argument  has  been 
used  from  time  immemorial  to  justify  every  form  of  irjnstice  and 
oppression  among  civilised  communities."  But,  it  is  said,  women 
are  intellectually  inferior  to  men,  and  cannot  therefore  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  them.  It  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact  that,  tiH 
recently,  men  narrowed  the  range  of  the  studies  of  women,  and  did 
everything  they  could  to  produce  that  inferiority  (which  they  began 
by  assuming),  and  then  coolly  and  arrogantly  asserted  that  nature 
had  made  her  inferior  and  that  her  sphere  is  submission  and 
attendance  on  man.  The  intellectual  inferiority  of  woman  is  not 
therefore  a  natural  deduction  from  these  premises.  The  difierence 
in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  men  and  women  is,  I  would  say,  more 
a  difierence  of  education  tiian  an  inherent  difference,  and  I  believe 
that  the  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  brought  home  in  time 
to  all  but  the  most  prejudiced,  by  the  increasing  proofs  which  we 
witness  day  by  day  of  women's  capacity  for  almost  any  under-^ 
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taking,  as  fresh  opportonities  are  given  to  them  to  develop  their 
^wers. 

Possibly  women,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  have  not  hitherto 
reached  the  highest  rank  in  any  single  thing,  bat  in  directions 
dependent  only  on  mental  faculties,  in  spite  of  their  disabilities^  they 
have  attained  the  rank  next  to  the  highest.  Sappho  (^hom 
Aristotle  ranks  with  Homer  and  ^sohylns),  as  Miss  Frances  Power 
Gobbe  points  out  in  a  recent  article  of  hers  from  which  I  make  some 
•quotations,  attained  the  highest  standard  of  all,  and  her  works  (all 
fiine  books  save  a  few  fragments)  men  have  unfortunately  managed 
to  lose.  Deborah,  among  the  Judges,  was  a  woman  whose  general- 
ship saved  Israel  and  secured  peace  for  the  land  for  fifty  years. 
Boadicea  of  Britain  defied  successfully  all  the  powers  of  Rome* 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scandinavia,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  reached 
^  degree  of  power  unequalled  in  Europe  since  Charlemagne. 
Catherine  the  Second  of  Russia,  and  our  own  great  Queens,  Elizabeth 
and  Victoria,  were  women  of  great  force,  and  e7en  the  present 
Dowager-Empress  of  China  has  great  command  of  intellect,  though 
irom  our  point  of  view  it  is  basely  need. 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  women  reaching  high  rank 
intellectually  in  olden  times,  and  they  are  seen  in  increasing 
numbers  down  to  the  present  time,  when  probably  the  world  was 
never  so  rich  in  female  intellect  of  the  highest  order.  But  because 
no  woman  has  as  yet  actually  produced  works  comparable  with  those 
of  Homer,  Aristotle,  Michel  Angelo,  or  Beethoven,  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  inferred  that  no  woman  ever  will  do  so.  With  all  hin*- 
drances  removed  from  womens'  path,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Homer 
or  a  Beethoven  at  some  future  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  this  individual  will  not  be  of  the  female  sex.  But  until  all 
disabilities  are  removed  it  is  hardly  fair  to  impeach  womens* 
capacity,  because  such  transcendent  attainments  have  not  been 
.manifested. 

The  old  argument  regarding  the  difference  in  the  sise  of  the 
i>rain  of  men  and  women  need  not  detain  us,  as  it  is  not  advanced 
with  any  seriousness  in  onr  days.  In  passing  it  may,  however,  be 
letated  that  the  brain  of  Hansemann,  the  great  German  scholar,  was 
(found  to  weigh  1226  grammes,  or  the  exact  weight  of  a  mere 
jkverage  woman,  and  20  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  average  man, 
and  that  amongst  savages  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  man  and  woman 
differs  very  slightly.  In  strength  of  body  the  difference  is  even  leas 
among  many  savage  tribes,  and  little  or  no  inferiority  is  observed  in 
women.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  the  Kings  of  Dahomey  and 
Ashantee  had  a  female  bodyguard,  and  certain  tribes  were  governed 
by  women  by  reason  only  of  their  superior  strength ;  and  Tacitus 
^states  that  amongst  the  Germans  in  his  time  women  were  by 
AO  means  inferior  to  men  either  in  size  or  strength,  so  that  the 
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pdirJUtetotrtifld  inh^retit ^hyitfeal  anperiority  of  meii  over  woi&etf* 
cannot  be  accepted  as  an  axiom. 

And  this  takes  ns  t6  wbat  has  been  called  the  ballet  and  ballot 
argument,  namely,  that  women  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  the  eam^ 
civil  rights  as  men,  because  of  their  inability  personally  to  defend 
their  country.  Bat  this  is  no  argument,  as  many  men  now  enjoying 
theee  rights  are  from  various  causes  also  unable  to  personally  defend 
their  country;  and  apart  from  this,  is  it  so  certain  that  women  are  as- 
incapable  in  this  direction  as  is  asserted  ?  Many  women  have  indeed 
actually  fought  iu  battles  in  ancient  and  modern  times — Joan  of  Arc- 
being  the  greatest  of  them  all — and,  moreover,  at  any  rate  in  our 
days,  warfare  is  to  a  great  extent  a  scientific  pursuit  and  seldom  a- 
test  of  personal  strength.  Besides,  do  not  the  nurses  for  the  wounded 
present  at  all  modern  campaigns  of  civilised  nations  form  a  necessary 
pUrt  of  their  army,  and  have  not  women  in  former  times  often  given 
invaluabte  service  by  standing  at  the  breaches  at  many  sieges  and 
fearlessly  loading  the  guns  of  the  men  ;  and,  lastly,  did  not  the  ladies 
of  Ancient  Rome  really  become  an  integral  part  of  the  combatant 
force  wben  they  saved  the  situation  by  cutting  off  their  long  tresses- 
to  make  bow-strings  for  the  soldiers  at  a  time  of  sore  need  ?  Then, 
in  our  days,  I  can  state  on  good  authority  that  in  the  State  of  Utah 
a  female  private  in  the  militia  is  to  be  found ;  and  not  long  ago,  a 
woman  whose  name  had  accidentally  got  on  the  list  of  young 
conscripts  called  to  the  colours  in  France  could  hardly  be  persuaded, 
when  she  duly  presented  herself,  that  she  could  not  be  eccepted  for 
the  military  service  of  her  country.^ 

The  absence  of  logical  reasoning  in  women  is  held  to  disqualify 
them  from  taking  part  in  public  affairs,  but  surely  this  is  due  to- 
defective  education  and  can  be  remedied,  and  moreover  is  hardly^ 
confined  to  women.     Their  excitable  temperament  is  again  quoted* 
against  them,  but  it  can  be  shown  that,  as  with  individuals  60  it  is- 
with  nations.    The  French  and  Italians  are  more  nervously  excitable- 
than  the  Teutonic  races,  and,  compared  with  the  English,  lead  a  more- 
emotional  daily  life,  but  they  have  not  been  less  great  in  science,  in 
public  business,  in  legal  and  judicial  eminence,  or  in  war.     More- 
over, the  greater  nervous  susceptibility  of  women,  as  by  rendering: 
them  changeable,  too  vehemently  under  the  influence  of  the  moment^ 
incapable  of  dogged  perseverance,  unequal   and  uncertain   in   the 
power  of  using  their  faculties,  is,  as  Mill  points  out,  *'  the  mere 
overflow  of  nervous  energy,  run  to  waste  and  would  cease  when  th& 
energy  was  directed  to  a  definite  end."     Much,  too,  of  this  nervous- 

^  According  fo  a  Russian  correspoDdent  of  the  Timrs,  who  telegraphed  to  that 
j  oumal  under  date  of  Febroarj  23,  1904,  it  appears  that  a  semi-ofhcial  Moscoir 
organ  published  the  intelligence  that  the  Minister  ofj  War  had  given  orders  to  enrol 
as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  1st  Rifle  Regiment  of  his  Majestj,  Madame  Pusepp,. 
d^aghter  of  Colonel  Maksimov  Kondnrov,  who  wasshortlj  to  leave  Riga  for  the  Fac 
East  to  defend  her  country  against  the  Japanese,  in  the  present  war. 
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nesa  is  the  result  of  c^nscioos  or  aDconscions  calti^atioD,  as  we  eee 
by  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  ''  hysterics  "  and  fainting-fits, 
since  they  have  gone  oat  of  fashion.  Trained  by  exercise  to  develop 
the  circolatory  and  maEcalar  system,  women  will  not  grow  up  liable 
to  deraDgements  from  slight  caasea,  without  stamina  to  support  any 
physical  or  mental  strain. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  other  principal 
arguments  against  women's  emancipation,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
franchise,  later  on,  but  would  in  the  meantime  take  up  the  challenge 
of  the  opposers  of  the  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  asserts  that  man's 
use  of  his  monopoly  of  power  has  not  pressed  heavily  or  unjustly  on 
the  other  sex.  By  a  very  brief  historical  survey,  I  hope  to  prove 
that  this  assertion  is  not  based  on  fact. 

Macaulay,  writing  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  maintains  that^ 
^'if  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  history,  women  have  always  been^ 
and    still    are,  over    the   greater   part    of  the  globe,  the  humble 
companions,  playthings,  captives,  menials  and  beasts  of  burden  of 
men.     Except  in  a  few  happy  and  highly  civilised  communities, 
they  are  strictly  in  a  state  of  personal   slavery."     Amongst  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Persians,  women  were  treated  as  one  of 
the  lower  animals.     The  Jews  of  ancient  times,  taking  their  colour 
from  their  surroundings,  kept  their  women  in  complete  subjection. 
Both  Greeks  and  Romans  accounted  woman  as  creatures  having 
little  more  intelligence  than  that  of  a  dog,  and  their  laws  treated 
her  practically  as  a  slave.     So  little  were  they,  in  the  consideration 
of  men,  that  Thucydides  stated  that  the  best  that  could  be  said  of 
women  was,  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  said  concerning 
them.     The  condition  of  women  in  Ancient  Britain  resembled  that 
of  Ancient  Greece,  and  although  her  position  improved  under  Roman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  sway,  and  under  lung  Alfred,  she  was  allowed 
(and  proved  herself  eager  in)  the  pursuit  of  some  form  of  studies, 
yet  was  she  all  this  time  absolutely  outside  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
her  husband  and  father  had  complete  right  of  control  over  her. 

The  Norman  Conquest  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  her  in 
England,  but  her  husband  was  made  her  master  even  to  the  extent 
of  bodily  chastisement.  This  regulation  as  to  bodily  chastisement 
was  common  at  that  time  throughout  Europe,  and  surviving  that 
period  remained  in  practise,  as  for  example  in  the  Communality  of 
Hamburg,  until  within  recent  times.  In  some  countries,  indeed,  it 
was  strongly  recommended  by  the  State,  though  I  cannot  find  that 
it  was  controlled,  so  that  women  were  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  cruel 
fathers  or  husbands.  So  degraded  had  the  position  of  women 
become,  that  we  find,  in  the  sixth  century,  an  important  council  of 
men  was  called  together  at  Macon,  to  decide  whether  women  were, 
or  were  not  endowed  with  a  souL    Fortunately  for  their  descendants 
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in  the  female  line,  the  ooancil  came  to  the  oonclosion,  after  a  pro* 
traeted  diacossion,  that  women  probably  had  ench  a  posseaaion, 
bat  the  decTsion  waa  (miy  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  a  single 
vote! 

The  Cmaadera  had  connderable  inflaence  on  the  condition  of 
women,  bat  they  eqaaliy  affected  both  sexes,  and  did  not  distnrb 
the  relatione  of  one  to  the  other.  The  age  of  chivalry  had,  top^  a 
deep  infloence,  bat  it  did  not  enlarge  women's  privileges  ao  mach  aa 
it  caaaed  men  to  view  her  in  a  new  light.  Before  that  time,  writers 
had  poared  forth  their  aboae  and  contempt  on  her,  and  those  who, 
before*  had  aang  only  of  heroes  and  kings,  now  sang  of  beaaty  and 
love.  Extravagant  praise  now  took  the  place  of  jeering  and 
contempt.  It  nosed  the  atatns  of  women  to  some  extent,  bat  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  her  intelligence,  for  it  was  the  theory  of  her 
imbecility  applied  to  the  fullest  extent^  At  last,  however,  came  the 
Reformation,  and  a  blow  struck  suddenly  at-authority  made  it  easier 
for  any  de^rtare  from  custom  and  manners  to  be  effected,  and 
womenji  cause  was  the  gainer  from  the  movement,  ^hen  followed 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  great  middle  class  witlTlhe  progress  of  arts 
and  science,  and  the  softening  of  manners,  and  women's  condition 
improved,  though  any  approach  to  equality  with  men  was  still 
entirely  denied  to  them.  C'osely  k-*pt  to  domestic  duties  and  such 
occupations  as  spinning,  weaving,  boiling  soap,  making  candles, 
brewiog  beer,  her  only  recreation  was  going  to  church  on  Sundays ! 
The  isolated,  though  bright  instances  in  history,  of  periods  of 
comparative  freedom  for  women,  or  the  granting  of  a  few  privileges 
to  her,  serve  but  to  heighten  the  darkness  of  her  picture  of  dull 
monotony  of  subjection. 

France,  in  theory,  had  completely  worked  out  the  question  of  the 
emancipation  of  women,  but  as  with  many  movements  in  France, 
she  bad  not  got  beyond  the  theoretical  stage.  Voltaire  was  an 
avowed  friend  to  the  movement,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  views  in  this  direction.  If  a  play  written  by  a 
woman  proved  a  success,  and  there  were  many  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  that  did,  Voltaire  would  express  his  delight,  and  assert 
that  the  event  was  a  confirmation  of  his  little  system,  that  women 
were  capable  of  doing  everything  that  men  did,  with  the  single 
difference  that  they  did  it  with  more  amiability.  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  lobt  no  opportunity  of  discrediting  the 
movement.  He  objected  to  the  same  instruction  being  given  to 
girls  as  to  boys,  saying  (as  some  are  found  to  assert  to-day),  that  if 
women  are  educated  like  men,  they  will  resemble  men  and  lose  the 
power  they  have  over  the  other  sex.  The  education  of  women  should 
always  be  relative  to  that  of  men.  '^  To  please,  to  be  useful  to 
ms,"  says  Rousseau,  "  to  make  us  love  and  esteem  them,  to  educate 
US  when  young,  to  take  care  of  ns  when  grown  up,  to  advise  us. 
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to  oonsole  ns,  to  render  our  lives  easy  and  agreeable."  Ho  does 
not  say  hov7  men  shonld  in  tbeir  tarn  bebave  towards  women,  bot 
{>erbaps  we  may  take  as  an  indication  of  bis  views  in  this  regard 
tbe  treatment  be  meted  oot  to  bis  own  wife.  Accordiag  to  Jobn 
Morley,  in  bis  well-known  Life  of  Sousseau,  Jean  Jacqaes  treated  bia 
wife  like  a  dradge,  and  sometimes  passsed  weeks  witbout  addressing 
^  single  word  to  ber,  and  drove  ber  to  complete  distraction  by  dis- 
posing of  eacb  of  tbeir  five  cbildren  immediately  after  its  birtb  by 
placing  it  in  tbe  tnmstile  of  tbe  Paris  Foandling  Hospital. 

Tbe  earliest  friend  of  woman,  and  perbaps  tbe  most  important, 
was  Plato,  wbo  in  bis  liepublic,  declares  tbat  the  gifcs  of  nature  are 
4ilike  diffased  in  both  men  and  women ;  all  the  parsaits  of  men 
€boald  bo  also  those  of  women,  tboagh  perhaps  in  all  of  them  the 
women  might  be  iaferior  to  the  men,  and  he  strongly  advocates 
•similar  edacation  for  men  and  women.  More,  in  bis  Utopia,  follows 
•on  tbe  same  lines,  and  advocates  their  being  trained  in  martial 
-exercises.  Solomon,  the  preacher,  in  bis  beautiful  description  of  a 
^rirtuous  woman,  Burke,  Condorcet,  Dngald  Stewart,  Jeremy 
Bentbam,  and  hosts  of  other  great  men,  each  in  his  own  epoch, 
advocated  the  cause  of  women,  but  they  were  powerless  to  affect  tbe 
^ood  they  desired.  They  only  proved,  as  Mrs.  Fawcett  says,  tbat 
many  master  minds  did  not  placidly  accept  as  satisfactory  tbe 
relation  of  man  and  woman  as  that  of  master  and  slave. 

On  tbe  other  band,  we  find  very  different  views  held  by  some  of 
those  whose  works  are  ranked  among  the  classics.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith declares  that  women  should  be  co&fiued  within  tbe  limits  of 
•domesticity,  as  when  they  stray  bejcnd  them  they  move  beyond 
tbeir  sphere  and  consequently  without  grace.  "  Let  women  spin, 
not  preach,"  says  one  writer.  '*  Obedience  is  woman's  duty  on  earth," 
«ays  Schiller. 

"  Women,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  **  are  only  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  they  have  an  entertaining  tattle  and  sometimes  wit,  but  for  solid 
o'easoning  and  good  sense,  I  never  in  my  life  knew  one  that  bad  it,  or  who 
i:*ea8oned  or  acted  consequentially  for  four  and  twenty  hours  together.  A 
duan  of  sense  only  trifles  with  them,  but  be  neither  consults  them  about, 
nor  trusts  them  with,  serious  matters.  They  love  mightily  to  dabble  in 
l)nsiness  (which,  by  the  way,  they  always  spoil)  and  no  flattery  is  too  high 
or  too  low  for  them.*' 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  literature  was  unsuitable  for  women  and 
that  portrait  painting  was  an  indelicate  occupation,  because  it  some- 
times necessitated  their  staring  in  men's  faces.  Madame  de  Main- 
^non,  wbo,  however,  cannot  of  course  be  classed  among  the  classics, 
(thought  tbat  girls  of  the  middle  classes  should  be  kept  to  domestic 
•duties,  obedience  to  husband,  and  tbe  care  of  their  children,  and 
that  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
dreading,   was  highly  inappropriate.      Napoleon  was  no  friend  of 
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womttn's  liberty,  and  an  anonymons  critic  of  his  time  not  only  wished 
to  cartaU  tbeir  liberties  but  the  length  of  their  days.  "  What  bosi- 
ness/'  said  he,  ''  has  a  woman  to  remain  in  this  world  after  she  has  . 
tnmed  forty  ?  "  Prior,  however,  to  the  Napoleonic  period,  a  woman 
arose  who  was  to  effect  more  for  woman  s  emancipation  than  any 
other  single  individual  who  had  worked  hitherto  towards  that  end* 
The  fermentation  in  men's  miDds,  doe  to  the  same  causes  which  • 
prodaced  the  French  Kevolntion,  had  already  evolved  new  thoughts 
about  the  rights  of  men  which  overthrew  despotism  in  Western 
Europe  and  produced  its  effect  on  the  greatest  despotism  of  all,  that 
of  man  over  woman.  The  world  was  therefore  prepared  to  assimi- 
late the  views  as  expressed  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in  her  book,  The 
Vindication  of  the  Bights  oj  Women,  which  appeared  in  1792. 

In  this  important  work  she  scouted  the  idea  that  women  were 
created  simply  to  minister  to  the  amusement  of  men,  and  affirmed 
that  this  was  closely  allied  to  the  belief  that  peasants  and  workmen 
existed  solely  for  satisfying  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the   aristo- 
cratic classes.      She  proves  to   demonstration   the   fahity  of  these 
notions,  though  she  keenly   appreciated  the  sanctity  of   women's 
domestic  duties^  as  all  serious  thinkers  do  to-day.      She  claimed  for  • 
women  the  right  to  share   in   the  advantages   of  representation  in  t 
Parliament,  seventy  years  before   it  was  heard  of  in  the  House  of  v 
Commons,  and  pointed  out,  sixty  years  before  any  Eoglish  woman 
had  become  a  qualified  medical  practitioner,  that  the  profession  of 
medicine  was  one  particularly  well  suited   for   women.     The  one 
object  in  life  of  an  unmarried  woman,  in  the  time  of  this  writer,  was 
to  catch  a  husband.     That  aim  was  to  be   pursued  with   unceasing^ 
vigilance  ;  the  whole  of  women's   education,  such   as  it  was,  dress, 
manners  and  thought,  were  to  be  subordinated  to  that  one  object, 
though  a  woman  must  never   openly  avow  it,  and  it  was  considered 
indelicate  to  let  it  appear  that  she  married  from  inclination.   "  What 
would  bs  the  state  of  such  women  in  the  next  world  ?  "  asks  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  "  where  there  is  neither  marrying   nor   giving  in  , 
marriage^  for  though  men  were  always  enjoined  to  prepare  for  s 
\  future  state,  women's  education  prepared  them  only  for  this."     The 

I  minority  at  the  Council  of  Macon  would  probably  have  replied  that, 

!i  as  women  have  no  soul,  it  didn't  much  matter.      One  of  her  chief 

arguments  against  the  subjection  of  women  was  one  of   her  oppo- 
nents' chief  arguments  in  its  favour,  for  she,  unlike  them,  maintained 
that  it  actually  handicapped  woman  in  her  domestic  duties.     Unless 
!i  women  were  allowed,  she   says,  to  freely  acquire  understanding,  no- 

1'  authority  could  make  them  discharge   their   domestic   duties  in  a^ 

right  and  proper  manner.  Perpetual  obedience,  she  contends, 
weakens  the  understanding  and  responsibility,  whereas  the  necessity 
of  thinking  and  deciding  strengthens  it.  It  was  not  long  before 
these  views  had  their  influence  on  thoughtful  minds,  but  it  was  not 
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ufitll  after  the  middle  of  the  la^t' cetitnry  that  effaotive  steps  were 
taken  to  bring  abont  the  emancipation  of  women. 

Women  were  heard  on  platforms,  preaching  freedom  for  their 
sisters,  and  in  1866  we  find  that  a  petition,  signed  by  1500  women,, 
was  presented  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  women's  suffrage,  and 
societies  were  formed  all  over  the  ooontry  with  this  object  In 
1867  John  Stuart  Mill  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  pleaded 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  moved  that  the  word 
''person"  be  substituted  for  that  of  ''man"  in  all  clauses  of  the 
Beform  Bill  then  under  discussion.  His  motion  was^  however,, 
defeated  by  196  to  73  votes.  The  proposal  was,  indeed,  looked 
upon  by  the  mass  of  Eoglishmen  as  an  absurd  and  even  ludi- 
crous novelty,  which  deserved  to  be  laughed  out  of  court,  and 
the  Times  of  the  day,  in  reporting  the  debate,  in  support  of 
this  view,  stated  that  there  was  a  tacit  agreement  guaranteeing 
to  the  weaker  sex  the  protection  of  the  stronger,  upon  one  condi- 
tion only,  that  condition  being  the  political  dependence  of  women* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  political  power  was  as 
much  an  inalienable  right  oC  woman  as  of  man,  and  that  her  enfran- 
chisement, both  as  an  act  of  justice  and  expediency,  was  imperatively 
necessary.  "  Without  it,"  they  said,  *'  a  storm  of  prejudice  might 
sweep  away  the  present  privileges  of  women,  while  she  would  re-^ 
main  helpless  and  nnable  to  protect  them  by  a  single  vote." 

Her  alleged  unfitness  for  the  vote,  owing  to  ignorance  in  political 
matters,  was  combated  by  the  Sptctaior^  which  pointed  out  at  th» 
time  that  the  political  knowledge  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
was  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  their  enfranchisement.  It  is,. 
says  Lecky  in  his  Democracy  and  Liberty^  an  anomaly  that  the 
purchase  of  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land  should  confer  the  right  of 
voting  if  the  purchaser  be  a  male,  but  not  if  she  be  a  female,  and 
that  a  woman  who  is  a  landed  proprietress  or  the  head  of  a  great- 
industrial  undertaking  should  be  surrounded  by  dependants  and 
tenants  who  possess  the  right  of  voting  through  her  favour,  while  the 
proprietress  herself  is  denuded  of  all  political  power ;  and  that  in  a 
land  where  the  inseparable  connection  of  taxation  and  representation 
has  been  preached  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  freedom,  female  tax- 
payers should  have  no  voice  in  the  disposal  of  Imperial  taxation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  Lecky  continues,  that  women  are  on 
the  whole  more  conscientious  than  men — at  least  where  the 
obligation  of  performing  some  definite  duty  is  clearly  set  before 
them — and  the  infusion  into  the  electorate  of  a  large  number  of 
voters  who  act  nnder  some  real  sense  of  duty  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  beneficial.  It  would  raise  the  standard  of  private  moralitjp 
required  in  public  men,  and  increase  the  importance  of  character  in 
public  life.  Bailey,  in  his  treatise,  The  Bationale  of  Political  B^prt-^ 
sentaiion,  which  appeared  in   1835,  sajs  that  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  will  ever  be  placed 
on  a  jast  and  proper  footing,  until  they  both  have  their  share  of 
control  over  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  present  time,  when  there  are  gigantic  factories  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  women  are  employed,  and  when  legislative 
regulation  of  industry  is  admittedly  a  necessity,  it  is  clearly  just  that 
women  should  have  a  controlling  voice  in  such  legislation.  In 
matters  of  education,  and  in  social  questions,  her  participation  in  the 
making  of  laws  is  of  vital  consequence.  The  question  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  and  her  eligibility  for  local  governing 
bodies  is  one  which  still  remains  to  be  settled  in  this  country, 
though  it  haa  been  solved  in  favour  of  women  in  Australia,  Ne^ 
Zealand,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Eome  of  the  States  of  America. 
In  Austria  too,  and  in  some  other  countries,  women  are  entitled  to 
An  indirect  franchise  through  male  nominees. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
this  country  until  finally  settled  in  women's  favour,  bat  conditions 
have  been  unfavourable  during  the  last  few  years  owing  to  pressure 
of  business  and  the  South  African  War,  and  now  possibly  the  fiscal 
question  and  the  War  OflSce  reform,  but  the  temporary  lull  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  abandonment  by  women  and  their  advocates  in 
Parliament  of  their  cherished  cause.  Where  the  franchise  has  been 
granted,  as,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  1869,  we  have 
the  best  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  has  worked  admirably,  and 
that  the  voting  of  women  in  opposition  to  their  husbands  has  not  in 
any  case  been  followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.  Women  are 
themselves  in  most  civilised  countries  directing  their  energies  towards 
this  end  by  qualifying  themselves  wherever  opportunity  admits  of  it. 
Education  is  one  of  the  all-important  means  in  that  direction,  and 
women  have  shown  themselves  absolutely  capable  of  directing  it 
and  taking  advantage  of  its  benefits. 

Miss  Emily  Davis,  in  1869,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  woman's 
•college,  and  Oirton  was  the  result.  Miss  Gloagh  opened  a  house 
<or  women  students  in  1871,  and  Newnham  College  was  the  outcome 
of  her  endeavours.  The  ancient  University  of  St.  Andrews  soon 
afterwards  admitted  women  to  examination  in  arts,  and  gave  a 
degree  to  those  who  passed  successfully.  They  were  to  be  styled 
Licenciates,  or  Lady  Licenciates,  not  Bachelors  of  Arts,  from  some 
iboUsh  fear,  now  past,  of  the  ridicule  attaching  to  the  latter  when 
applied  to  women.  In  1878  the  University  of  London  admitted 
women  to  all  degrees,  and  then  Oxford  and  Cambridge  permitted 
them  to  take  part  in  their  examinations,  including  the  Mathematical 
Tripos.  The  result  was  extraordinary.  In  1887  Miss  Ramsay  was 
bracketed  equal  with  the  Senior  Wrangler,  and  last  year  more 
women  presented  themselves  for  degrees  at  the  London  University 
than  men,  though  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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male  gradaates  did  not  take  the  troable  of   comiiig  np  in  full 
strength. 

In  medicine  women  have  been  marvellotiBly  Bnccesefol  in  every 
coantry  of  Eorope  and  in  America.  It  is  not  more  than  forty 
jears  since  Elizabeth  Garrett,  by  a  flake,  obtained  the  diploma  of  a 
qualified  physician  frotn  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  whose  charter, 
it  was  discovered,  had,  by  an  error  of  drafting,  not  excluded  women 
from  its  membership,  thongh  all  the  other  eighteen  licensing  bodies 
of  Great  Britain  hftd  done  so.  k%  a  student,  ACiss  Garrett  wa^  only 
toleratsd  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  at  the  classes  on  one 
occasion  she  was  dismissed  because  her  answers  to  clinical  questions 
put  to  the  cla93  were  too  good,  and  the  students  mutinied.  Since 
that  time,  hospitals  for  women,  managed  by  women,  have  sprung 
up  and  have  been  found  to  coaapare  fdvoarab'y  with  general  hospitals 
managed  by  men  (for  in  London  at  least,  a?  I  have  specially  ascer- 
tained, on  no  council  of  the  general  hospitals  is  a  woman  to  be  found).. 
And  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  profession  that  as  a  skilled  operator 
there  are^few ^sarge ons  to  be  f Qood. equal. tQ.MfS*  Scharlieb.  In 
science  women  have  equally  distingnished  themselvesTlFARirthe  time 
when  Caroline  Herschel  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Astro* 
nomical  Society  for  her  discovery  of  eight  new  comets,  whilst'she  was 
^'  minding  the  heavens,"  as  she  i^ectionately  called  it,  for  her  brother,, 
down  till  quite  recently,  when  Madame  Curie  discovered  radium. 

In  business  many  women  have  shown  great  capacity,  even  when 
extremely  complicated  financial  transactions  had  to  be  carried 
through.  Mrs.  Flora  Bassoon  managed  entirely  alone  the  large 
banking  business  of  Sassoon  &  Co.  in  Bombay,  for  six  years,  with 
great  success.  Daily  we  read  of  snccessful  women  commercial 
travellers,  and  recently  I  was  informed  that  a  woman  Guardian  in 
Marylebone  was  urgently  requested  not  to  resign,  as  she  wished  ta, 
from  the  financial  committee  of  that  body,  of  which  she  was  the 
leading  spirit,  as  her  colleagues  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  the  work  could  not  be  better  doneby  any  one  else. 

So  far  as  the  liberal  professions,  other  than  that  of  medicine,  are 
concerned,  we  must  look  to  foreign  countries,  which  are  much  in 
advance  of  ourselves  in  this  matter,  for  the  success  of  women's  en* 
deavonrs.  In  Holland  two  women  were  called  to  the  Bar  last  year,, 
and  are  already  in  successful  practice,  and  women  barristers  are  ta 
be  found  in  Canada  and  America  and  elsewhere.^  I^us  I  thinkJL 
have  shown  that  where  women  have  the  opportunity  afibrded  Jh^XD 
of  proving  their  capacity,  on  equal  terms  with  men,  the  result^haB 
been  highly  creditable  t^  women,  and  the  efiect  upon  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  the  children  of  such  who  have  become 
mothers  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  disturbing. 

^  On  March  1  of  this  year  in  Rome,  the  Chamber  passed  a  Bill  admitting  woomd 
who  had  taken  their  legal  degree  to  practise  at  the  Bar. 
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The  belief,  hitherto  bo  widely  held,  that  women  shoald  be  KBtrioted 
to  "  Kinder,  Kirche,  Ktiche,  and  Kleider,"  as  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  wonld  define  their  sphere,  which  we  shonld  traoBlate  aa 

-  "  Children,  Chnrch,  Cookery,  and  Clothes,"  is  losing  force  through 
women's  own  proved  ability  in  wider  oconpations.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  nse  Lord  Melbourne's  interrogative  summary  of  the  oltimate  con- 
eerratire  argnnieut,  "  Why  can't  you  let  it  alone  ?  "  and  apply  it  to 
the  present  qaeation,  but  where  the  fnture  comfort  of  more  than  half 
of  the  hnman  species  is  concerned,  such  argument  cannot  be  admitted 
for  ft  moment. 

The  fierce  competition  in  modern  iodDstrial  life,  the  fact  that  all 

.  women  cannot  marry,  even  if  all  men  were  willing  to  become  hm- 

bands,  makes  it  absolutely  neceesary  for  most  women  to  be  fally 

equipped  for  the  straggle  for  existence.    Who  can  tell  whether  sach 

-  and  such  a  female  child  is  to  find  a  partner  in  life,  or  if  she  is 
to  fight  her  way  alone  in  the  world  ?  That  the  modem  education  of 
women  is  such  as  to  fit  them  to  be  either  wives  or  workers,  or  both, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain,  but  then  education  generally  has  not 
reached  an  ideal  state.     But  to  condemn  the  present  form  of  educa- 

-  tion  for  women  without  suggesting  any  other  form  to  take  its  place, 
except  that,  practically,  confined  to  the  study  of  domestic  duties,  is, 

,  I  think,  a  grave  mistake  in  the  light  of  the  possible  prospective  calls 
on  women  whose  chances  of  confining  their  attention  to  domestic 
duties  are  so  very  precarious.  "  In  aiddle-clasB  edacation,''  says  a 
Bchoolmistress  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  press,  "the  High 
School  in  England  has  so  successfully  met  the  present-day  necessity 
for  large  numbers  of  middle-class  girls  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
that  the  pathetic  and  dependent  old  maid  of  a  former  generation  is 
extinct."  If  that  be  true,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  true,  what 
an  increase  of  happiness  for  ft  great  and  worthy  class  is  thereby 
gained!  Another  authority  asserts  that  the  high-school  training 
not  only  fits  women  for  earning  their  own  living,  bnt  also  fits  them 
to  become,  if  married,  *'  excellent  and  capable  wives  with  happy  and 
well  ordered  homes."  These  high-school  ideals,  thus  justifying  their 
existence,  will  filter  down  to  the  masses,  and  adjusted  to  the  require- 

■    meats  of  these,  will  bring  solid  advantages  in  their  train. 

Bnt  tbe  greatest  stimulus  to  the  women  of  all  clasEea  to  "  fulfil 

.  themselves"  must  be  the  knowledge  that  no  encumbrance  in  future 
wilt  be  put  in  the  path  of  their  progress  towards  the  full  and  free 
ose  of  their  powers. 

In  this  article  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  and  I  hope  snccess- 
fally,  that  the  legal  subordination  of  women  to  men  is  both  snjnst 
and  inexpedient,  and  that  man's  nse  of  his  monopoly  of  power  has 
indeed  pressed  heavily  on  the  other  aex.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that,  when  unrestricted  in  its  development,  the  average  intelleotnal 
capacity  of  women  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  the  averse  of 
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men,  and  that  women's  store  of  energy,  when  rightly  directed,  is 
ample  for  any  work  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  I  have 
broaght  evidence  to  show  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many^ 
women  themselves,  in  all  stations  of  life,  do  desire  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  that  where  it  has  been  in  part  granted  to  them,  they  have 
proved  themselves  capable  of  taking  fall  ttdvantage  of  its  oppor- 
tnnities  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  commnnity.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Times,  written  by  a  careful  observer  of  the  Australian 
institutions,  we  find  a  wholesale  condemnation  by  the  writer  of  all 
the  modem  innovations  in  some  of  the  Antipodes,  such  as  Old-Age 
Pensions,  the  Early-Closing  Act,  the  Arbitration  Act,  and  the  payment 
of  members,  but  not  a  word  said  against  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  which  has  been  adopted  there.  And  who  would  now 
suggest  that  the  practice  of  medicine  should  cease  to  be  open  to 
women  ? 

The  franchise  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  elections  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  women  in  England  for  many  years,  and  nothing  that 
can  be  called  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  men  has  been  the  result. 
If  this  can  be  efiected  without  danger,  surely  the  closely  allied 
franchise  for  Parliament  can  equally  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  same 
women  voters. 

Frederic  S.  Franklin. 


THE  COMING  SCIENTIFIC   MORALITY. 


Tbe.  otiject  of  tbe  ftrfloving  utide  ia  to  thow  in  »  eoaaat  form  th* 
nai  origiii  of  monlitT :  tbe  depmdcDce  of  mormHty  upon  fnndm- 
■cntal  ■'■i— ■*'*i^  priBciplev,  and  tbe  leUtioo  of  ccieace  to  good  u>d 
e«iL  It  propoHB  do  rerolntioDaiy  ideas,  but  illoitfates  tbe  gnduDj 
oomtBg  elleetB  cf  Kientific  koowledge  nptm  the  moral  scDtimenta  and 
ooDdoct  of  maDkiod.  The  aabjccC  is  treated  in  a  eompiebensivft 
manner,  becwwe  the  ordinarr  trratnent  of  moralftr  introdcees 
namerom  eoni 


(a)  The  Heal  TocsDAms  of  Mokautt. 

The  nbjecti  <tf  anenee  and  monlitj  ^>pear  ao  rei;  onlike  that  ife 
ia  oomraanly  believed  thej  han  so  cooBeetkai  with  each  other ;  » 
chief  reaaon  for  tbia  is,  tnOTalitj  ia  ao  TCry  moefa  more  complex  than 
mecfaanici^  with  which  it  is  nsnallj  compared,  that  we  cannot  so 
rettdilj  sndentand  it.  It  we  examine  booka  cm  morals  we  find  that, 
BOtwithatandiDg  homaa  bodiaa  and  brains  are  material  snbstanoeB 
eooktantly  influenced  by  onmerooa  acientifie  conditions,  little  or 
nothing  ia  Mid  in  them  about  anj  scientific  reUtioos  of  tbe  subject. 
Aa  this  fandamental  omiieitm  reqnirea  notice,  I  beg  leare  to  tmj  & 
few  words  on  the  qnestioa  ;  bot,  owing  to  its  inherent  complexitr  and 
its  Dnmefons  neming  conbadietioDs,  it  is  imponble  to  make  ifr 
dear  to  all  persona :  and  as  inherent^ideas  are  permanent,  the  only- 
remedy  for  this  ia  a  prepared  miad  and  att«ntiv«  reading. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  absence  of  any  connection  between 
adenoe  and  morality,  I  will  endeaToar  to  show  that  tbe  chief 
prineiplee  of  Ecience  aie  the  great  gnidee  of  life,  and  are  not  only 
eaeentialJ^  telsted  to  morality,  bat  actaally  oonstitnte  its  primaiy 
foandation.  On  the  asthority  of  sofficient  erideoce  I  ventare  tO' 
affirm  that  the  only  permanent  baaiB  of  morality  is  immntable  tmtb  ^ 
and  aa  weU-verified  science  is  the  moot  perfect  tmtb  we  posseoa,  we- 
Buy  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  fixed  basis  of  morality  in  it. 

By  the  term  "  science  "  I  mean  knowledge  derived  from  proper 
and  mf&ciant  eridence  :  by  "  monlitj  "  I  mean  sadi  human  conduct 
asprodnoesjnatifiable  effects  on  aentiuit  creatnrca ;  by"  immonlitj,*' 
the  isflietion  of  nnjostifiahls  injury  spon  living  beicgt;  and  b^ 
"  tmtb  "  I  mean  statementz  oonsiitent  with  all  known  bets.  Tho- 
terms  "  bath  "  and  "  science  *'  are  largely  synonymous,  and  sa  d(^m» 
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is  not  knowledge,  and  science  and  dogma  are  incompatible,  there  ifl 
no  dogmatic  science.  Aithongh  our  knowledge  of  science  ia  not  yet 
to  any  large  extent  absolute,  it  ia  gradually  becoming  so,  and  is  even 
now  very  certain  in  some  of  its  parts ;  thus  we  know  to  a  second  of 
•time  the  periods  of  coming  eclipses,  and  he  who  won't  believe  that 
.the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  because  it  is  not  absolute  knowledge 
must  **  sit  btill  and  perish."  Knowledge  and  belief  are  very  difieront ; 
by  means  of  proper  and  sufficient  evidence  we  may  be  gradually  led 
.to  know  all  things,  whilst  without  evidence  we  may  believe  but 
'Cannot  knov  anything.  The  most  moral  course  ia  to  proportion  our 
faith  and  belief  to  the  evidence. 

As  natural  agents,  such  as  alcohol  and  our  environments,  influence 
ocr  moral  conduct,  and  pain  and  pleasure  are  states  of  the  nervous 
{system,  morality  is  a  part  of  science.  According  to  all  related 
evidence  the  permanent  basis  of  morality  lies  in  the  great  principles 
of  universal  motion,  universal  causatioUi  continuity  of  cause  and 
«rffect,  action  and  reaction,  &a,  all  of  which  have  been  abundantly 
established  by  original  research.  With  these  truthful  principles  to 
gaide  us,  all  logical  thinking  on  the  subject  leads  to  truth. 

As  all  material  phenomena,  manifestly  those  of  astronomy  and 
physics,  constitute  a  perfect  and  orderly  system,  a  correct  verbal 
representation  of  them  must  be  a  perfect  system  of  truth  >  and  as 
universal  causation  and  motion  present  a  similar  system,  I  venture 
to  say  that  they  are  a  safer  foundation  of  morality  than  any  un- 
provable statements  can  possibly  be ;  they  are  also  more  reliable 
guides  of  condnct  than  instinct  or  feeling  alone,  becanse  moral 
conduct  is  a  result  of  feeling  after  it  has  been  corrected  by 
intellect  and  training.  In  the  very  complex  subject  of  morality, 
unless  we  know  what  is  right  we  often  cannot  do  it,  and  even  if 
we  do  know  we  often  act  wrongly,  simply  because  the  stronger 
powers  of  feeling  and  desire  compel  us.  Perfect  integrity  requires 
Ability. 

(6)  Dependence  of  Moralfty  upon  Universal  Motion. 

Unceasing  internal  motion  exists  in  all  material  bodies  (including 
human  beings),  and  in  the  universal  ether  which  pervades  all  sub- 
stances and  all  space.  We  know  nothing  of  the  first  cause  of  it, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  practically  indestructible ;  that  when  it 
disappears  it  either  becomes  stored  up  or  reappears  in  another  form 
x)r  place  ;  and  that  it  is  continually  being  transferred  from  one  body 
to  another  by  radiation  through  the  ether :  the  chief  proofs  of  this 
are  the  phenomena  of  conservation  of  energy  and  of  universal  change. 
We  know  that  this  motion  differs  in  form  in  every  di£brent  snb- 
stance,  becanse  each  substance  produces  a  different  spectrum ;  and 
we  consider  that  these  differences  of  form  of  motion  are  the  oauae  of 
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the  unlike  properties  of  different  bodies,  becaase  when  we  confer 
new  moyements  upan  a  body  it  acquires  new  properties ;  thus  a 
straight  chain  acquires  rigidity  when  caused  to  mo?e  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  ;  the  gyroscope  and  Foncault's  pendulum  are 
other  examples.  We  know  farther  that  bodies  of  unlike  properties- 
act  frequently  and  spontaneously  upon  each  other  by  mere  contact. 
Chemistry  furnishes  us  with  an  immense  number  of  such  instances. 
They  also  act  by  radiation  through  the  ether ;  thus  their  spectra^ 
such  as  those  of  the  sun  and  of  white-hot  coke,  produce  different 
effects  upon  a  photographic  surface,  &c. ;  a  mere  look  may  cause 
hatred. 

All  material  substances  are  extremely  complex,  and  we  can  only 
faintly  realise  the  great  feebleness  of  onr  perceptive  powers  in 
relation  to  them  and  their  movements.  The  extremely  minute 
molecular  motions  of  the  simplest  substance  entirely  surpass  our 
powers  of  perception  and  comprehension ;  spectrum  analysis  haB 
shown  that  the  internal  movements  of  the  smallest  particle  of  white- 
hct  iron  "  are  more  complex  than  the  visible  ones  of  the  entire  solar 
system.'' 

Evidence  already  existing  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
all  bodies  (iocluding  ourselves)  are  not  only  in  a  state  of  constant 
internal  motion,  but  also  of  continual  change  of  motion ;  that  the 
cause  of  this  change  is  largely  the  unlike  properties  of  different 
bodies  which  enable  them  to  act  and  react  upon  and  alter  the 
properties  and  motions  of  each  other,  as  we  see  so  often  in  cases  of 
chemical  union,  &c.,  and  that  all  actions,  including  those  of  our- 
selves,  occur  in  accordance  with  law.  Such  great  truths  as  these* 
are  of  the  utmost  value  to  mankind,  but  are  not  readily  accepted, 
largely  because  ordinary  minds  are  not  sufficiently  scientific  to  receive 
them.  As  an  example  of  this,  about  three  hondred  years  ago  the 
English  philosopher,  Hobbes,  said  :  ''  There  is  only  one  reality  in  the 
world — it  is  movement,  external,  without  beginning,  the  cause  of 
each  and  every  change."  Partly  owing  to  the  limited  evidence 
existing  at  the  time  in  proof  of  this  hypothesis,  his  idea  was 
neglected,  but  the  evidence  in  its  support  has  now  become  so  vast 
that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  it  as  a  settled  truth. 

This  universal  motion  in  our  organs  and  environments  causes  onr 
experiences  \  our  experiences,  and  inferences  from  them,  produce  our 
ideas,  and  our  experiences  and  ideas  cause  our  actions  through  the 
medium  of  our  nervous  system.  When  our  environments  act  upon 
our  nervous  centres,  the  latter,  by  unconscious  '^  reflex "  or 
^*  automatic  ^  action  through  the  nerves,  largely  cause  our  bodily 
movements  and  the  changes  in  our  organs.  Nearly  every  organ  in 
our  body  acts  autotnatically  during  sleep,  and  more  or  less  during  the 
waking"Bt»te ;  the  heart  acts  automatically  at  all  times,  the  lunga 
breathe  automatically,  the  brain  thinks  automatically  during  dreams^ 
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and  partly  sd  dariDg  the  waking  state ;  we  walk  automatically  until 
we  come  to  a  difficulty,  and  then  the  conscious  intellect  excited  by 
the  stronger  impression  operates  and  prevents  an  accident.  Most  of 
the  actions,  especially  of  untrained  persons,  are  automatic.  When 
we  cease  to  automatically  mo?e,  we  die.  Automatic  actions  have 
no  moral  quality  because  tbey  do  not  involve  conscious  intellect. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  physical  and  chemical  action  there  are  con- 
versions of  energy  from  one  form  into  another,  and  in  all  such  cases 
practically  no  energy  is  created  or  destroyed,  and  tl^e  total  effect  is 
equal  to  the  total  cause  ;  this  is  well  known  as  the  principle  of 
universal  equivalence  and  the  conservation  of  energy.  Similar  con- 
versions take  place  in  ns  ;  thus,  the  latent  energy  contained  in  food 
and  air  give  rise  to  vital  power.  Nearly  every  such  act,  whether 
in  living  things  or  in  dead  ones,  is,  however,  attended  by  dissipation 
of  energy,  usually  in  the  form  of  heat ;  thus  muscular  energy  warms 
our  bodies,  and  thinking  makes  the  head  hot,  and  the  dissipation  of 
power  in  a  steam-engine  and  boiler  between  the  furnace  and  fly- 
wheel is  quite  87  per  cent.  Through  similar  dissipations  of  energy 
within  us  our  "  reflex  "  actions  are  often  weaker  than  our  direct 
ones,  and  we  know  that  intellect  is  often  weaker  than  the  animal 
feelings  out  of  which  it  arises.  It  b  apparently  by  a  process  of 
conversion  of  energy  that  our  intellectual  acts  are  produced  by  prior 
material  ones ;  thus  the  energy  of  oxidising  cerebral  tissue  is  accom- 
panied by  mental  action.  We  know  that  one  direction  of  visible 
motion  in  a  machine  can  be  converted  into  another ;  for  instance, 
reciprocating  into  circular,  &c. ;  and  as  the  laws  of  motion  of  small 
bodies  are  the  same  as  those  of  large  ones,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  one  kind  of  invisible  molecular  motion  can  be  converted 
into  another  in  the  human  body  and  brain  as  certainly  lus  visible 
motion  is  in  an  inanimate  machine.  The  usual  cause  of  conversion 
of  energy  and  of  the  changes  occurring  in  nature  is  difference  Of 
property  and  motion  of  adjacent  substances. 

All  cases  of  morality  as  here  defined  are  instances  of  action  and 
reaction,  chiefly  between  human  beings  and  between  men  and  other 
animals,  also  between  each  man  and  hia  environments,  and  between 
his  brain  and  his  bodily  organs ;  thus  the  mere  sight  of  valuable 
property  causes  the  thief  to  steal,  and  bodily  feelings  exdte  moral 
and  immoral  ideas.  We  are  always  under  the  influence  of  motion, 
from  within  and  without,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  compelled  to 
act  or  to  refrain  from  acting,  and  are  equally  obliged  to  accept  sooner 
or  later  some  of  the  consequences,  whether  pleasant  or  painful,  of 
our  conduct.  This  is  not  fataKsnr,  because  scientific  effects  are 
always  conditional  whilst  fatalistic  ones  are  entirely  unconditional. 
Similar  to  all  other  material  bodies,  man  is  inexoraUy  bound  by  law 
and  circumstances,  though  he  often  does  not  like  to  think  so,  beeatijto 
it  corbs  his  deairea^ 
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The  world  la  not  governed  easenti&Uy  by  what  we  with  our  narrow 
ideas  oonsider  "jastice,"  bnt  by  material  necoEsity,  and  it  is  only 
when  acts  of  natnral  caosation  happen  to  agree  with  those  ideas  that 
we  consider  them  jnst.  We  are  so  igoorant  and  conceited  that  we 
fb^et  oar  littleneSB,  and  cannot  believe  that  great  terrestrial  powers, 
Boch  as  earthqnalce?,  lightning,  &3.,  are  jnst  toward  na.  Why  do 
the  weak  yield  to  the  etrong  in  all  cases  ?  It  is  simply  becaaae  all 
nattiral  actions  are  essentially  of  a  mechanical  natare.  In  conse- 
qneoce  of  difference  of  cironmstances  and  property  in  every  different 
Aabetance,  all  bodies  act  and  react  npon  each  other,  and  each 
^venu  in  proportion  to  its  power  \  the  large  celestial  globes  govern 
■the  email  ones,  and  the  small  ones  react  Dpon  them ;  the  stronger 
animal  feelings  govern  tbe  intellect,  and  the  latter  react  and  in  a 
leaa  degree  govern  them.  The  powers  of  all  bodies  are  limited  by 
their  mass  and  their  motion,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  cannot  aimnl- 
taneoualy  posEesa  contradictory  properties ;  the  existence  of  one 
property  necessarily  limits  that  of  its  opposite,  thas  a  body  cannot 
be  soft  and  hard,  brittle  and  tongh.  According  to  some  writers, 
even  a  deity  cannot  possess  incompatible  powers  ;  thus — "  How  can 
infinite  joatice  exact  tbe  ntmost  penalty  for  every  sin,  and  yet  infi' 
site  meny  pardon  the  nnner  ?  "     (Dean  Mansel.) 

As  natural  laws  are  invariable,  tbe  actions  ol  all  material  sab- 
Btance  are  regnlated  ;  each  celestial  body  has  a  definite  speed  of 
motion,  and  haman  progrees  has  a  definite  rate.  We  cannot "  hurry 
up  a  millennium."  Tbe  rate  of  human  prepress  depends  largely 
npon  Gxednees  of  human  habits,  and  upon  the  fact  that  when  an 
idea  has  been  firmly  impressed  upon  the  brain,  it  remains  until 
death,  and  prevents  the  reception  of  new  ones.  Unman  progress  is 
a  very  complex  phenomenon,  and  its  rate  is  not  measurable  by  ns ; 
bnt  notwithatanding  this,  its  rate  must  be  as  fixed  as  that  of  tbe 
earth  in  its  orbit,  because  it  depends  upon  the  same  ultimate 
canses  and  laws.  It  is  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  which 
enables  mankind  to  advance,  and  the  diffusion  of  it  maintains  the 
state  attained. 

All  change  requires  time,  and  diadmilar  bodies  require  different 
periods  to  alter  without  injury;  human  beings  have  often  to  make 
many  preparations  in  order  to  prevent  great  loss  and  suffering  caused 
by  change.  If  any  substance  is  too  rapidly  strained,  it  is  damaged, 
a  stick  too  quickly  bent  breaks,  over-strained  metals  suffer  perma- 
nent change,  and  men  do  not  entirely  recover  from  greatly  injured 
moral  character. 

In  onr  own  individual  case,  our  actions  setiin  to  be  regnlated  by 
energy  of  volition,  but  as  volition  is  not  an  uncaused  phenomenoD, 
and  cannot  of  itself  create  energy,  we  are  really  governed  by  the 
internal  and  external  infiuences  which  cause  our  volitions.  A 
steam-engine  aeems  to  be  regnlated  by  its  "  goreraor,"  but  tbe  real 
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energy  exerted  through  that  contrivance  is  that  of  the  steam. 
Notwithstanding  onr  seeming  volitional  power  we  are  nearly  as 
helpless  in  the  power  of  universal  energy  as  the  dust  of  a  road  is  in 
the  rush  of  a  hurricane.  Man  desires,  but  energy  performs, 
apparently  in  every  case ;  we  are  incessantly  governed  by  climate, 
temperature,  tides,  state  of  bodily  health,  &c.,  &c.  All  men  are 
more  or  less  controlled  by  ignorance,  largely  in  consequence  of 
deficiency  of  knowledge,  disease  and  accidents  kill  millions  of  men 
prematurely  every  year.  Very  few  die  simply  of  old  age,  for  in. 
every  man  : 

'*  There  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot, 
Above  or  below,  within  or  without, 
And  that  is  the  reason  beyond  a  doubt, 
A  man  *  breaks  down,'  but  doesn't  wear  out." 

(O.  W.  Holmes.) 

All  substances  more  or  less  govern  all  substances  at  all  distances  by^ 
means  of  radiations ;  and  as  we  are  material  bDdies,  radiant  energy 
largely  governs  us;  thus  we  are  held  fast  to  the  earth  by  rajs][of 
gravity,  and  are  kept  alive  by  rays  of  heat  from  the  sun ;  we  are 
also  affected  by  rays  of  light,  rajs  from  radium,  &c.,  &c. 

Man  is  a  storehouse  of  energy  derived  from  the  food  and  air  he 
consumes,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  potentially  contained  in  it.  He 
is  a  structure  in  which  energy  is  always  active,  with  nervous  organs 
for  consciously  or  unconsciously  liberating  it,  and  producing  either 
moral  or  "immoral"  effect^.  Energy  continually  flows  through 
him,  it  enters  his  body  in  the  food  and  air  he  consnmep,  and  escapes 
largely  as  bodily  heat  and  movement.  His  body  is  always  being, 
consumed  and  renewed,  and  appears  to  be  as  truly  kept  in  action  by 
the  energy  of  cheosical  union  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  with  hi» 
tissues,  as  a  steam-engine  is  by  the  oxidation  of  the  coal  in  its 
boiler  furnace. 


(c)  Scientific  Views  of  Life  and  Mind. 

All  kinds  of  error  are  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  morality.  Books, 
&c.,  are  continually  being  written  without  definitions  of  the  chief 
terms  used  in  them.  Through  neglect  of  properly  defining  of 
terms,  and  of  limiting  their  meanings,  the  idea  of  universal 
molecular  motion  has  been  in  some  cases  misused,  thus  the  well- 
known  self-repiir  of  crystals,  and  the  spontaneous  recovery  of 
metals  from  internal  strain  have  been  spoken  of  as  ''  life  iu  crystals  " 
and  '*  life  in  metals."  Toat  inanimate  bodies,  minerals,  magnets, 
&c.,  potentially  contain  the  rudiments  of  some  o!  the  properties  of 
animals,  such  as  action  and  reaction,  is  quite  true,  but  we  require 
definite  terms  to  indicate  complex  abstract  ideas  such  as  life,  mind, 
spirit,  &3.,  and  it  is  misleading  to  call  the  invisible  molecular  motion 
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o£  metals  or  crystals  '  life,"  because,  as  far  bb  we  know,  "  life  "  only 
exists  in  organic  cellalar  Btroctares. 

The  abstract  idea  of  DDiversnl  molecalar  motion  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  deity,  and  many  persoBS  have  nnscientifically  spoken  of 
€od  as  being  "  &q  all-perrading  mind."  It  is  true  that  snch 
motion  has  the  qnatities  of  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  infinity  and 
invieibility,  but  it  has  not  that  of  personality ;  nor  is  it  really 
"mind,"  becaose  the  existence  of  mind  in  the  absence  of  neryona 
sabstance  has  never  been  proved. 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  "  mind  "  or  "  soul,"  as  a  separate 
entity,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  is  another  error  opposing 
moral  progress.  It  is  really  only  a  mental  abstraction  of  our  col- 
lection of  thinking  faculties ;  the  independent  existence  of  mind  haa 
never  been  provod,  and  the  idea  haa  for  agea  deceived  millions  of 
.persons,  and  even  if  such  an  entity  did  exist,  we  have  no  proof  that 
it  creates  energy  with  which  to  perform  mental  actions;  if  also,  aa 
science  infers,  such  actions  are  really  caused  by  natnral  inflaences 
nnder  pbysiologica)  conditions,  there  is  no  need  of  a  separate  entity 
or  "spirit"  to  produce  them.  The  mere  ethereal  or  mysterions 
nature  of  a  subetance  or  action  does  not  warrant  oar  calling  it  a 
"  spirit,"  "  spiritual,"  or  "  snpernataral." 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  "  second  self  "  within  us  is  another 
unproved  assumption,  and  appears  to  be  explicable  by  ordinary 
physiology.  Under  the  inSuence  of  suitable  stimuli,  all  our  orgaos 
^t  "  automatically,"  the  legs  walk,  the  lungs  breathe,  the  heart 
beats,  without  supervision  by  the  intellect.  Similarly,  under  the 
fltimulns  of  indigestion,  cerebral  excitement,  iScc,  the  brain  thinks 
during  dreams,  and  this  kind  of  thinking  bas  been  attributed  to  a 
"second"  or  "snbliminal"  self  within  us.  Thought,  whether 
conscious  or  nnconscion?,  if  nncorrected  by  intellect  and  training  is 
often  unhealthy,  and  sometimeB  dangerous ;  in  the  consi-ious  state 
in  men  and  women,  all  kinds  of  crime  are  committed  under  its 
influence  ;  similarly  with  animals,  tbey  have  less  intellect  than 
men,  and  are  audaciously  guilty  of  instinctive  deceit,  theft,  and 
murder:  in  the  unaynscious  slate,  as  in  dream?,  even  suicide  aad 
murder  have  been  committed,  and  many  somnambulists  have  seriouBly 
injured  themselves.  Nevertheless,  in  highly  intelligent  and  trained 
persons,  dreams  are  occasionally  correct,  and  acts  of  thinking  have 
ou  rare  occasions  been  performed  during  them  which  could  not  have 
been  done  in  the  waking-state  in  consequence  of  distarbiog 
infloences.  As  dreaming,  somnambulism,  trance,  &c.,  are  reasonably 
explicable  by  ordinary  physiological  automatism,  there  is  no  need  of 
the  assumption  of  "  a  second-self  "  to  explain  them. 

We  may  approximately  limit  the  term  "  mind  "  or  "  soul "  to  the 
oollection  of  faculties  or  actions  tormed  consciousness,  observation, 
OomparisoQ,  inference,  and  imaginaMon  :  and    as   far   as  we  know. 
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these  exist  only  io  linng  nervoas  organisms.  Farther,  in  the  long 
series  of  living  stractares  from  plants  np  to  man,  wherever  mind 
appears  there  also  is  nervous  substance.  Mind  is  a  species  of  life, 
and  life  may  be  scientifically  viewed  as  a  kind  of  motion  ;  but  motion 
alone,  separate  from  organic  structure,  is  neither  life  nor  mind ;  metals 
and  crystals  have  internal  motion  bat  do  not  live.  Wherever  mind 
•exists,  qaestions  of  morality  begin  to  arise,  because  moral  action  is 
largely  mental,  and  mental  action  is  produced,  as  far  as  we  can  infer 
at  present,  partly  by  oxidation  of  living  nervous  substance.  Sooner 
or  later,  by  the  aid  of  new  discoveries,  life  and  mind  will  probably  be 
much  more  precisely  defined  as  particular  forms  of  internal  movement 
occurring  only  under  special  conditions  in  suitable  organisms,  but  as 
the  human  intellect  is  nearly  powerless  in  such  profound  and  complex 
questions  without  the  aid  of  proper  and  sufficient  evidence,  we  must 
work  and  wait  for  more  discoveries. 

In  consequence  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  scientific  principles 
and  of  how  to  use  them  in  explaining  mental  phenomena,  a  great 
mystery  has  been  made  of  consciousness.  Consciousness  and  atten- 
tion are  largely  synonymous;  each  consists  merely  of  a  high  degree 
of  activity  of  the  senses,  and  this  increases  with  the  strength  of 
influence  of  the  environments  upon  them  ;  the  stronger  and  more 
sudden  that  influence  and  the  more  excisable  the  senses,  the  more 
▼ivid  the  attention  and  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  largely 
increased  by  the  perception  by  one  sense  of  the  action  of  another  in 
the  same  organism,  and  there  are  all  degrees  of  it.  Perfectly  auto- 
matic actions,  sach  as  those  of  some  of  the  viscera  in  a  healthy  state, 
are  not  usually  noticed  by  the  senses,  whilst  those  which  are  violent 
or  are  accompanied  by  great  pain  or  pleasure,  are  strongly  perceived, 
^nd  when  several  senses  are  simultaneously  and  strongly  excited, 
each  one  perceives  the  excitement  of  the  others,  and  by  co-operation 
^heightens  the  effect :  thus  if  we  suspect  a  great  danger  close  at 
hand,  such  as  our  house  on  fire  in  the  night,  several  senses  are 
excited,  we  see,  smell,  and  taste  the  smoke,  we  hear  the  sounds  of 
"burning,  we  feel  our  heart  beating,  and  feel  and  see  our  body 
trembling,  and  each  sense  perceives,  more  or  less,  the  excitement  of 
the  others,  and  thus  increases  the  total  feeling.  Consciousness  is 
intimately  related  to  morality,  the  more  conscious  we  are  of  our 
actions  the  more  accountable  are  we  considered  to  be  for  them. 

<d)  Dependenxe  of  Morality  upon  Universal  Causation, 

IN'ext  in  importance  to  the  dependence  of  morality  npon  universal 
motion  is  its  relation  to  universal  causation.  Abundant  evidence 
exists  to  prove  that  moral  and  immoral  actions  are  as  much  cases  of 
cause  and  efiect  as  motion  prodaced  by  steam,  and  the  great  assump- 
tion that  some  natural  phenomena  are  prodaoed  without  a  natoial 
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caose  bu  never  yet  been  proved  ;  till  men  are  cansed  to  i>erfbTm  acts 
of  "good"  and  "  evi',"  friendship  and  enmity,  by  the  infltienoeB 
within  and  aroond  thein.  In  Bome  casea  many  cbugcs  prodoce  a 
single  effect  as  in  the  maintenance  of  a  good  character,  whilst  in 
others  a  single  cause  prodncea  many  effects  aa  in  the  sadden  d&- 
straction  of  that  character  by  a  criminal  act.  Given  nnlimited  timPr 
the  smalleBt  canse  may  prodace  a  very  great  effect,  as  continnally 
occurs  in  the  washing  anay  of  mountains  by  rain,  and  in  the  gradual 
loss  of  moral  character  by  habitaally  telling  small  nntraths.  In  other 
cases  the  natnber  of  canses  between  the  earliest  one  and  the  effect 
are  many,  but  this,  lilie  the  number  of  links  in  a  chain,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  resnlt,  provided  all  the  intermediate  conoectiooB 
are  certain.  Lapse  of  time  also  has  no  inSuence,  thus  we  are  a» 
certainly  deecendante  of  the  firtt  human  couple,  and  inheritors  of 
some  of  their  moral  qnalitie?,  as  of  oar  immediate  parents.  Many  per- 
sons want  to  know  "  the  £rat  cause  of  all  things,"  not  thinking  that 
this  is  quite  beyond  our  feeble  powers,  and  that  every  canse  mast 
have  had  an  earlier  one  (o  produce  it.  Caasation  acts  ae  snrely  in 
a  complex  machine  as  in  a  timple  one^  in  a  man  as  in  a  nindmill,  ia 
morals  as  in  mechanics,  provided  all  the  necessary  conditions  are 
presentk  This  statement  is  bated  opon  the  great  principles  of 
indeBtrnctibility  of  motion  and  continuity  of  cause  and  effect,  but 
the  degree  of  ceitainty  in  morals  sums  to  be  less  than  in  mechanics, 
becanse  the  more  numerous  conditions  confuse  ns ;  nearly  the  who^e 
of  onr  difficulty  iu  understanding  complex  subjects  arises  from  th& 
amallness  of  our  knowledge  and  the  very  limited  powers  of  the  human 
brain.  As  moral  qualities  are  not  often  measuFable,  it  is  not  mucla 
wonder  that  we  cannot  assets  moral  values. 

Under  the  influence  of  universal  motion  and  causation,  sctin]g' 
according  to  invariable  laws,  all  material  bodies,  onrselvee  iuclnded, 
"  do  as  they  mast,"  and  we  are  so  far  jnstified  in  all  our  actions 
whether  moral  or  immoral.  Some  persons  are  alarmed  at  this  great 
scientific  statement,  as  if  it  was  wrong  to  submit  to  greater  powers 
than  our  own ;  but  whether  we  consider  it  right  or  wrong,  we  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter ;  even  the  great  globes  in  space  are  com- 
pelled to  obey,  and  why  should  not  we  ?  It  might  be  supposed  that 
if  this  was  true  it  would  render  unnecessary  all  praise  and  reward,, 
punishment  and  blame,  but  as  causation  is  not  suspended  ia  the- 
mutual  presence  of  any  two  bodies,  we  are  still  compelled  by  the 
influence  of  our  environments  to  encourage  "  right "  and  discourage- 
"  wrong  "  by  all  the  ordinary  meane.  ,  We  may  reasonably  conclade 
that  even  the  greatest  criminals  "  do  as  they  mnst,"  and  this  is  the 
tmest  charity,  becanse  whilst  it  does  not  prevent  correction  of 
"  immoral  "  conduct,  it  calms  revengeful  feelings  and  prevents  undue 
punishment.  As  the  stomach  is  more  clamorous  for  fond  than  the 
brain  is  for  learuing,  the  necessity  of  getting  an  iDcoa.e  id   witik 
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nearly  all  men  more  argent  than  love  of  truth  or  yirtne ;  multitudes 
of  persons  are  compelled  by  this  influence  to  do  all  kinds  of 
"  immoral "  and  '*  criminal "  acts,  and  this  is  largely  proved  by  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  '^ crimes"  they  commit.  Persons  are- 
not  to  be  entirely  blamed  for  the  acts  they  commit  under  com- 
pulsioD,  and  we  cannot  so  heavily  punish  a  man  for  his  ''  evil "  actions 
if  we  are  fully  convinced  that  he  "does  as  he  must"  under  all  the- 
conditions  and  circumstances. 

AH  bodies  whatever,  men  included,  have  only  limited  powers^ 
and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  circumstances  that  a  body  cannot; 
possess  contradictory  attributes  nor  perform  incompatible  actions^ 
simulfaneoDsly  ;  thus,  it  cannot  be  both  hot  and  cold,  nor  move  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  moment.  A  man  cannot  be  alive 
and  dead  concurrently,  and,  as  we  cannot  perform  incompatible 
acts  nor  exert  superhuman  powers,  we  must  not  expect  too  muob 
of  each  other,  but  make  allowance  for  human  weakness.  It  is  evi"- 
dent  from  these  and  other  facts  that  the  great  scientific  truth — 
'^contradictions  cannot  co-exist" — lies  at  the  basis  of  all  humai> 
conduct;  whether  moral  or  physical. 

As  the  iniiaences  within  and  around  us  are  often  stronger  than 
our  wishes,  obedience  to  them  is  a  necessary  condition  of  life^ 
our  internal  stimuli  requires  us  to  breathe,  and  we  must  either  do 
so  or  die.  In  going  through  life  we  are  as  truly  compelled  by 
natural  influences  to  move  or  refrain  from  moving  as  the  blades  of 
grass  in  a  field  are  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  Ask  any  man  why 
he  did  a  particolar  act,  and  he  will  probaVy  say — either  that  he 
does  not  know,  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  it,  or  that  he  did  it  by 
his  own  fiee  will ;  in  the  first  case  he  may  have  been  moved  by  an* 
unobserved  cause,  in  the  second  by  an  observed  one,  and  in  the  third 
by  an  unnoticed  one  which  coincided  with  his  volition  at  the 
moment.  When  a  man  retires  from  business  he  is  usually  com- 
pelled by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  his  body  and  brain  to  seek 
some  other  occupation.  We  cannot  carry  out  our  **  will  "  to  *'  do 
as  we  like"  in  any  case,  unless  our  volitions  happen  to  agree  with 
the  natural  powers  that  govern  us,  and  which,  by  supplying  energy, 
are  the  real  causes  of  our  acts  ;  we  cannot  by  merely  ''willing  it  '* 
fly  across  the  Atlantic  Ojean,  nor  even  swim  acrofs  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  unless  those  powers  are  propitious.  *•  Freedom  of  will  "  is 
conditional,  the  farther  we  scientifically  examine  it,  the  more  we 
find  the  efllect  to  be  due  to  ordinary  natural  causes.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  world  by  universal  energy  underlies  all  our  arrangements; 
obedience  to  greater  powers  is  indispensable  in  politics,  sociology,, 
morality,  and  religion ;  it  allows  no  distinction  between  men,  all  must 
submit  to  it ;  ont  of  it  arise  all  our  systems  of  law  and  rules  for 
maintaining  life  and  health,  and  for  performing  all  our  legal,  social,, 
and  moral  duties. 
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Erery  one  of  onr  actions,  if  properlj  interpreted,  provea  that  we 
"  do  as  we  mnat " ;  thna  we  all  mtut  die  in  order  that  oar  successora 
may  live  ;  each  man  is  compelled  to  be  born,  to  accept  bis  position 
in  nature,  and  when  he  ceases  to  be  usefal  he  ia  usually  forced  out 
of  sight.  He  is  compelled  to  suQer  pain,  ausiety,  porerby,  ungrati- 
fied  desire,  to  bs  praised  and  blamed,  punished  and  rewarded,  to 
work  and  wait,  to  lore  and  to  hate,  to  discover  and  invent,  to  fail 
and  to  sacceed,  to  acquire  nnmerouj  mental  and  bodily  diseases  and 
deformities  and  numberless  false  ideas  which  he  can  never  erase,  to 
«ommit  crimes,  to  believe  ontruths  and  promulgate  them,  to  deceive 
«nd  be  deceived  in  nearly  all  directions,  becanse  whilst  there  ia 
aanally  only  one  true  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  there  are  often 
many  false  ones,  especially  in  the  very  complex  phenomena  of 
psychical  research,  morals,  and  spiritualism. 

Some  persons  seem  alarmed  at  the  numerous  changes  wroagbt 
by  Bcience,  and  ask,  "  Where  is  science  leading  us  ?  " — tell  us,  oh 
tell  ns,  how  far  will  science  go  ?  Farther  and  farther  is  nearly  all 
we  know.  Ae  we  caonot  predict  as  surely  in  morals  as  ia  mechanics, 
we  ahonld  be  reasonably  content  with  the  knowledge  we  podsess 
vntil  we  can  discover  more,  and  probably  when  more  is  found  and 
more  is  understood,  we  then  shall  better  see  that  "all  ia  good." 
All  things,  even  onr  ideas  of  morality,  are  changiog;  matter  and 
change  are  inseparable,  and  their  uoion  and  continaance  are  so 
perfect  that  we  are  practically  compelled  to  accept  them  as  complete. 
"  Everything  that  exists  depends  npon  the  past,  prepares  the  future, 
And  is  related  to  the  whole"  (Oersted).  Coolinnity  unites  all 
natural  phecomena  in  one  great  Honing  scene,  the  present  to  the 
past  aod  future;  it  is  the  basis  of  heredity,  and  oF  all  history 
of  morals  and  other  sobjects;  it  secures  fulfilment  of  prediction  of 
future  events,  as  in  eclipses,  and  in  the  discovery  of  substances  whicb 
we  have  never  seen  bnt  which  are  subsequently  obtained,  as  in  the 
oase  of  helium,  &c. 


it)  Scientific  View  of  Good  and  Evil. 

The  anbject  of  morality  is  very  largely  cooiposed  of  questiona 
relating  to  "good"  and  "evil."  Scientifically  defined  "good"  ia 
that  which  serves  some  useful  purpose,  not  merely  to  mankind,  but 
to  the  entire  universe;  any  narrower  definition  than  this  leads  to 
numerous  contradictious  whicb  prove  its  falsity ;  and  what  we  term 
*'  evil"  is  mostly  that  whicb  unjustifiably  produces  piin,  anxiety,  or 
injury  to  sentient  creatures.  A  common  idea  of  "  evil "  is  anything 
which  prodnces  pain ;  bnt  this  is  a  great  mistake,  because  pain  is 
rflimply  a  sensation  which  we  fear  and  dislike.  It  is  manifest  tbst 
if  any  so-called  "  evil "  prevents  a  greater  one  it  must  be  good,  thna 
the  pain  of  amputation  of  a  limb  in  order  to  save  a  life  is  nob  an 
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.«7il ;  that  which  does  good  is  good,  and  as  the  welfare  of  this  globe 
4Uid  all  npon  it  is  vastly  more  important  than  that  of  men  alone, 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  ontbarsts  are  good,  because  they  relieve 
the  crast  of  the  earth  and  prevent  the  occarrence  of  greater  ones. 
Actions  are  not  necessarily  ''  evil ''  because  they  are  violent  or  rapid, 
nor  is  the  universe  imperfect  because  all  things  in  it  are  constantly 
<;hanging  and  causing  us  pain  and  anxiety. 

The  belief  that  pain  is  ''  evil"  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
•deceptions ;  nearly  every  person  entertains  it,  and  there  is  no  false 
idea  so  firmly  fixed  or  so  easy  to  acquire.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  all  suffer  pain,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  '^  evil  "  has  been  bred 
in  us  and  taught  afresh  to  each  new  generation  ;  this  false  idea  is, 
however,  often  useful  to  those  who  cannot  realise  the  truthful  one. 
That  pain  is  not  evil  is  shown  in  many  wajs ;  insensibility  to  it  is 
often  dangerous,  because  it  warns  us  of  approaching  disease — thus 
the  incipient  pains  of  gout  bid  us  properly  regulate  our  diet  and 
exercise.  Pain  is  our  great  disciplinarian ;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Anticipation  of  it  we  should  often  injure  ourselves.  "  The  burnt 
<)hild  shuns  the  fire."  The  painful  prospect  of  poverty  makes  ns 
thrifty ;  without  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  earning  an  income  we 
should  lapse  into  idleness,  luxury,,  and  .disease.  The  desire  to 
•escape  pain  and  increase  pleasure  compels  us  to  train  ourselves, 
Acquire  knowledge,  discover  new  truths,  invent  contrivances,  seek 
new  remedies,  &3.  As  inanimate  bodies  undergo  violent  changes, 
and  all  animals  suffer  pain  and  death,  why  should  not  we  ?  We 
strongly  object  t3  having  more  pain  than  we  are  able  to  bear,  but 
even  in  this  case  we  often  have  to  submit  to  greater  powers,  as  in 
the  case  of  epidemics,  &c.  Trials  are  not  ''  evils/'  but  pain  to  be 
borne,  or  work  to  be  done. 

As  ignorance,  untruth,  and  false  beliefs  are  great  sources  of 
human  sufferiog,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  are  really  evil, 
but  we  know  that  in  certain  cases  untruths  are  more  useful  than 
truths  to  unlearned  persons,  simply  because  they  are  more  easily 
understood ;  thus,  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  evil  deity  has 
been  very  useful  in  its  time,  and  so  has  that  of  a  heaven  and  hell. 
We  pay  physicians  to  prescribe  poisons  to  cure  our  bodies,  and  why 
not  pay  for  untruths  to  console  our  minds  ?  Various  false  beliefs 
have  been,  and  are,  great  consolations  to  millions  of  anxious  persons 
^ho  have  never  had  a  chance  of  learning  the  great  truths  of 
science.  Untruthful  orators  have  induced  multitudes  of  persons 
to  think  and  improve  who  would  never  have  done  so,  and  the 
immense  ''  evil "  of  ignorance  affords  a  livelihood  to  great  numbers 
of  professional  men,  tradesmen,  and  others  to  supply  the  lack  of 
knowledge  in  other  persons.  Anything  which  gratifies  desire  will 
^'  sell."  If  it  were  not  for  ignorant  enthusiasm  and  exaggeration 
many  good  undertakings  would  not  be  carried  out.     Men  are  not 
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to  be  blamed  becaaee  they  are  compelled  to  believe  untruths  ;  pro- 
bably every  false  belief  woald  be  found  to  be  nseral  if  it  werft 
BcieatiGcally  investigated  ;  oevercheleBS,  trntb  is  more  virtooae  than 
untruth.  Not  the  stricteEt  truth,  but  "  probability  "  is  the  great 
gnide  of  life. 

If  we  viow  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner  ve  find  that 
each  seemiog  "  evil "  is  usaally  followed  by  a  greater  good;  thu» 
«very  man  is  compelled  to  pay  rates  and  taxes  in  order  to  secure 
safety  of  life  snd  property,  and  the  greater  good  thus  acquired 
more  than  justifies  the  lesser  "evil"  needed  to  produce  it:  each 
man  has  to  sofTer  for  all  in  order  that  he  may  gain  the  support 
and  protection  of  all.  Even  the  premature  death  of  multitudes  of 
hnman  beings  by  diEease,  &c.,  has  the  good  effects  of  rfgulatiog 
the  density  of  population  and  the  speed  of  human  progress,  eacl> 
of  wbicb,  if  too  great,  would  ultimately  cause  greater  diEasters  to- 
the  species,  &c. 

As  pain  and  pleasure  are  states  of  the  nervous  system,  morality  is 
based  upon  physiology.  The  scieutiGc  basis  of  morality  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  variety  and  number  of  pEuus  and 
pleasures  increase  with  the  complexity  of  tbe  animal  structure  and 
are  greatest  iu  civilised  man  ;  and  if  the  human  organism  was  stiH 
more  complex  it  would  be  liable  to  a  still  greater  variety  of  pains 
and  pleasures.  Good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain  are  largelj 
equivalents  of  each  other ;  thns  the  greater  the  pleasure  the  more 
UBually  we  have  to  work  or  pay  for  it.  As  the  ideas  of  good  and 
evil  are  extremely  complex  tbey  are  largely  unmeasurable  and  we- 
are  often  obliged  to  guess  their  magnitudes. 

Many  persons  have  asked,  "Why  does  evil  exist?"  The  answer 
is :  for  the  same  reason  that  all  phenomena  exist,  in.,  because  it  iB- 
a  necessary  consequence  of  uDivereal  energy  acting  upon  material 
bodies.  Good  and  "  evil  "  are  produced  by  tbe  same  natural  cansea^ 
and  often  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them,  thus  "  virtoe 
in  excess  is  vice,"  and  pleasure  when  too  intense  becomes  pain. 
"  Evil  "  is  due  to  our  internal  and  external  enviroumentB,  and  thee» 
are  almost  endless  in  number  and  variety  :  it  is  also  largely  due  to 
our  limited  powers,  especially  to  the  smallness  of  our  knowledge,  the 
fewness  and  narrowness  of  our  senses  and  the  undeveloped  state  tA 
our  brains.  There  are  thousands  of  actions  occurring  n-ithin  and 
around  us  every  instant  which  our  senses  ciuinot  perceive,  and  nature 
is  full  of  phenomena  which  we  cannot  explain.  Eich  of  our  powers, 
except  our  intellect,  is  surpassed  by  that  of  some  other  animal,  thna 
our  vision  is  weaker  than  that  of  an  eagle,  we  cannot  run  a?  fast  an 
a  greyboand,  fly  like  a  b:cd,  or  sirim  like  a  fisb.  "  Why  has  not  man 
a  microscopic  eye  ?  For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly.'*' 
(Pope.) 

In  conieqience  of  bis  limttei  piwers,  each  man  is  frequently 
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making  mistakes,  neglecting  the  rales  of  health  and  moral  condnct, 
injuring  himself  and  others  in  many  ways ;  resorting  to  deception, 
violence  and  crime,  in  order  to  effect  his  objects,  and  in  some  cases 
through  despair  of  succeeding  in  life,  committing  suicide.  The 
moral  fall  of  men  and  women  is  often  caused  by  inability  to  resist 
the  ioflaence  of  environments.  Nothing,  perhaps,  shows  more  plainly 
the  limited  powers  of  man  than  the  multitudes  of  crimes  he  commits, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  pains,  errors,  and  deceptions  to  which  he 
IS  subject.  Not  only  man,  but  all  inanimate  bodies  have  limited 
powers  which  frequently  give  rise  to  disasters ;  bodies  break  by  their 
own  weight,  internal  weakness,  &c.,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  punish- 
able defect  in  man  that  his  abilities  are  not  greater  than  they  are ; 
neverthelesSi  defective  machines  must  bd  strengthened,  and  wrong- 
doers must  be  corrected,  in  order  to  prevent  future  disasters.  The 
more  ignorant  the  person  the  more  is  he  carried  through  life  by  the 
atream  of  events  without  prediction  or  reaction  on  his  part,  and  the 
more  is  he  subject  to  accidents. 

The  problem  of  "  e?il "  is  extremely  complex,  and  is  ''  the  great 
puzzle  of  mankind.*'  •  Numerous  moralists,  theologians  and  meta- 
physicians have  tried  to  solve  it,  but  ha?e  largely  failed,  partly 
through  deficiency  of  suitable  scientific  knowledge.  The  term 
^^  evil "  is  an  extremely  conventional  one  aud  very  difficult  to  make 
<>lear,  because  it  depends  on  so  many  conditions ;  thus  what  is  "  evil  '* 
to  one  man  or  at  one  time  is  often  '^  good  "  to  another  man  or  at 
another  time,  or  under  slightly  different  conditions ;  deaths  are  good 
for  the  undertaker.  The  problem  is  rendered  more  confusing  by 
the  circumstance  that  each  man's  view  differs  from  that  of  every 
other  man,  and  that  ^  evil "  may  be  viewed  in  two  very  different 
aspects,  viz.,  the  ordinary  narrow  and  deceptive  one,  and  the  broad, 
ocientific  and  true  one,  and  these  two  views  often  contradict  each 
other.  As  real  contradictions  do  not  exist  in  nature,  these  must 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  narrow  view  is  an  imperfect  one.  The 
anbject  is  still  farther  mystified  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  nature 
is  in  a  continual  state  of  change,  and  that  our  idea  of  ''  evil "  is 
constantly  changing  with  it. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  innumerable  different  views  taken  of 
*'  evil "  are  so  contradictory  that  the  problem  remains  insoluble  to 
nearly  everybody.  In  such  a  very  complex  case  the  best  guide  to 
truth  is  a  correct  theory,  because  it  yields  true  inferences :  to  refer 
the  question  to  great  scientific  principles  and  view  it  in  the  most 
comprehensive  aspect ;  but  even  a  true  theory,  aided  by  moat  pro- 
found meditation,  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  truth  in  the  most 
difficult  cases,  partly  because  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  attach 
true  values  to  all  the  numerous  circumstances.  The  only  theory 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  evidence  is  the  scientific 
^me,  viz.,  that  the  universe  and  all  it  contains  is  perfect^  and  that 
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each  indiyidaal  body  is  perfect  in  its  own  sphere  and  circamstaDceB 
at  the  time,  but  this  idea  seems  eo  opposed  to  oar  experience  that 
it  is  quite  beyond  ordinary  imagination.  Our  view  of  the  nniv^erse 
mast  not,  however,  be  contracted  to  sait  narrow  human  capacities^ 
but  be  expanded  so  as  to  represent  the  universe  as  it  really  is. 

Each  extreme  view  has  its  uses,  and  both  are  necessary,  the 
narrow  or  so-called  "  practical "  one  for  deciding  what  is  best  for 
the  individual,  irrespective  of  the  welfare  of  others,  and  the  broad 
one  for  general  human  welfare,  and  prediction  of  consequences :  in 
practical  life  both  views  should  usually  be  taken  and  acted  upon. 
Commonly,  however,  **  Self-preservation  is  the  first  rule  of  life,"  but 
as  our  automatic  impulses  are  often  stronger  than  our  intellect,  the 
selfish  man  obeys  this  so-called  ''  first  rule  "  and  neglects  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-man.  **  The  real  first  rule  of  life  is  to  do  the  greatest 
good." 

According  to  the  narrow  view,  "  there's  something  wrong  in 
everything,"  man  is  full  of  sin  and  very  imperfect,  and  the  Earth 
is  "  badly  governed,"  but  according  to  the  broad  one  "  whatever  is, 
is  good,  and  all  things  are  perfect  in  their  respective  spheres  and 
fit  for  future  change.  Things  are  not  imperfect  becauEe  they  are 
changing,  all  are  doing  so.  As  no  substance  can  possess  contradic- 
tory attributes,  all  bodies  are  limited  in  their  properties  and  powers 
and  therefore  cannot  act  otherwise  than  they  do^  and  as  all  "  do  as 
they  must|'*  their  so-called  ''imperfections"  are  only  limitations, 
thus  an  oyster  is  as  perfect  in  its  sphere  as  a  man.  A  body  is  not 
imperfect  because  it  is  simple,  nor  because  it  is  complex,  nor  becanse 
it  has  limited  powers;  thus  a  pin  is  as  perfect  as  a  watch,  a  mouse 
as  a  man,  each  in  its  own  particular  station.  A  sleeping  man  is  not 
imperfect  because  he  is  wholly  guided  by  his  automatic  action,  with- 
out the  help  of  intellect,  he  is  only  a  more  limited  being.  A  man 
must  not  be  unreservedly  blamed  because  he  is  not  other  than  he  is, 
nor  for  the  crimes  arising  from  his  environments  and  limited  facnl- 
ties ;  these  considerations  do  not,  however,  exclude  the  corrections 
necessary  to  progress : 

,  '*  Then  say  not  man's  imperfect.  Heaven's  in  fault, 
Say  rather,  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought." 

(Pope.) 

Each  man  has  no  choice  but  to  take  the  special  view  of  nature 
which  his  entire  environments  compel  him ;  and  as  the  influences 
acting  upon  the  brains  of  any  t^o  men  are  never  entirely  alike,  eaoh 
man's  view  difiers,  more  or  less,  from  that  of  every  other  man.  The 
views  taken  by  different  persons  vary  in  comprehensiveness  and 
truthfuInsES  directly  as  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  fundamental 
principles.  The  narrow-minded  man  is  usually  more  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  his  false  ideas  than  the  broad-minded  man  is  of  his  true 
once,  lai^ely  because  his  ideas  are  fewer,  simpler,  and  more  fixed. 
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The  obstbacy  of  ignorant  persons  is  proverbial,  and  often  continues 
until  death,  because  their  passions  are  frequently  stronger  than  their 
intellects,  and  they  cannot  erase  their  false  impressions. 

The  ideas  of  different  men,  and  the  actions  of  different  bodies,, 
must  be  either  harmonious  or  discordant,  and  if  discordant  with  each 
other,  conflict  and  conversion  of  energy  occur.  It  is  largely  in  con- 
sequence of  contradictory  ideas  that  wars  in  general  arise,  and  these 
differences  are  easily  traceable  to  the  influence  of  unlike  environ- 
ments, fixed  ideas,  and  limited  knowledge.  The  rudiments  of  war 
and  crime  are  visible  in  nearly  all  animals.  The  phenomena  of 
conflict  exist  throughout  nature,  there  are  '^  wars  of  the  elements  "^ 
as  well  as  of  men,  even  plants  contest  for  a  living,  and  all  this  is  due 
to  differences  of  property  and  action  of  material  bodies.  Conflicting 
views  in  politics,  morals,  and  theology  are  necessary  parts  of  human 
life ;  they  result  in  evolution,  advance,  growth,  and  decay  of  men 
and  nations ;  we  are  often  strengthened  by  conflict  which  we  are 
able  to  bear,  and  trials,  if  rightly  accepted,  usually  do  us  good. 

The  true  and  broad  view  of  *'  evil  "  is,  that  whilst  pain  and 
suffering  are  all  around  us,  there  is  no  real  evil :  (1)  because  ita 
existence  would  prove  the  universe  to  be  imperfect ;  (2)  if  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  universe  is  perfect,  as  scientific  evidence 
declares  it  to  be,  the  moral  arrangement,  being  inseparable  from  it, 
mnst  also  be  perfect ;  (3)  whenever  a  case  of  seeming  evil  is  fully 
investigated,  it  is  ultimately  proved  to  be  necessary  and  good ; 
(4)  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  pain  is  necessary  to  human 
existence  and  welfare  in  many  ways ;  (5)  as  great  ^'  calamities '' 
serve  useful  purposes,  and  many  so-called  ''  evils "  prevent  greater 
ones,  they  must  be  good  ;  (6)  *'  evil "  acts  are  produced  by  natural 
agents  in  the  same  manner  as  good  ones;  (7)  the  greatest  ''evil- 
doers "  are  compelled  to  act,  the  same  as  all  other  persons  and  as  all 
inanimate  substances;  (8)  it  would  be  inconsistent  if  all  other 
animals  suffered  pain  whilst  man  alone  was  exempt ;  (9)  even  the 
feeling  of  so-called  "  evil  "  is  limited  to  an  extremely  minute  propor- 
tion of  nature,  viz.,  animal  brain  in  the  waking  state,  and  in  that 
only  occasionally  ;  (10)  no  consistent  theory  of  human  life  has  ever 
been  framed  upon  the  idea  that  real  evil  exists  ;  (11)  the  universe 
works  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  all  things ;  and  (12)^ 
belief  in  the  existence  of  ''  evil "  is  easily  accounted  for  by  our  fre- 
quent experience  of  pain.  Considering  all  this  evidence,  it  is 
incomparably  less  likely  that  the  moral  perfection  of  the  imiverse  is 
defective  than  that  we,  with  our  very  feeble  minds  and  fixed  belief 
in  the  existence  of  "  evil,"  are  deceived  in  such  a  vast  and  complex 
question. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  such  a  belief  was  not  a  true  one,  it 
would  not  exist  in  nearly  every  human  mind  and  be  irremovable,  but 
we  know  that  some  of  the  greatest  errors  have  been  believed  bj 
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nearly  all  men  daring  many  centnrie?,  nntil  expelled  by  ecleoce, 
eg,^  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  sun  roand  the  earth.  The  qaestion 
might  also  be  aeked :  What  is  the  nse  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
universe  is  perfect  if  it  cannot  be  at  once  applied  Xjo  relieve  hnman 
sofiering  ?  The  answer  is  :  It  has  been  and  can  be  so  applied  by 
intelligent  persons  who  possess  saitable  and  sufficient  scientific 
knowledge.  The  advantages  of  scientific  morality  are  immediately 
Applicable,  bat  whether  they  can  be  fully  realised  at  once  is  a  minor 
<{ue8tion ;  great  ideas  require  time  to  grow,  and  to  obtain  oaks  we 
must  plant  acorns  many  years  in  advance. 

The  comiog  system  of  morality  is  a  much  more  reliable  one  than 
any  at  present  existing,  because  it  is  entirely  founded  upon  truths 
which  have  been  proved  by  means  of  proper  and  sufficient  evidence. 
^'  Truthfulness  is  the  basis  of  all  the  virtues  **  ;  when  men  have  true 
principles  to  guide  them  they  agree,  because  their  leading  ideas  are 
the  same.  The  reliability  of  science  depends  largely  upon  the  fact 
that  the  testimony  of  inanimate  substances  and  impersonal  powers  is 
free  from  bias ;  we  cannot  alter  a  fact,  it  is  a  fact  for  ever. 
Uncertainty  means  danger,  and  truthful  ideas  are  essential  to  the 
highest  morality. 

To  believe  from  sufficient  proofs  that  the  universe  is  perfect,  that 
real  evil  does  not  exist,  and  that  all  men  "  do  as  they  must,''  affords 
relief  of  mind  iu  many  trials,  and  constitutes  a  sound  basis  for  the 
much-desired  '^ government  by  love";  it  diminishes  hatred  of  oar 
fellow-men  and  reqaires  as  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  it  does  not 
relieve  ns  of  the  duties  of  discovering  truth  or  of  improving 
onrselves  and  others.  The  greatest  preventive  of  pain  is  knowledge  ; 
new  knowledge  is  the  starting  point  of  human  progress,  and  the 
most  powerful  cause  of  national  advance  is  the  general  diffusion  of 
comprehensive  scientific  discoveries.  Fundamental  scientific  know- 
ledge is  the  greatest  promoter  of  peace ;  it  enables  us  to  correct 
error  and  detect  deceit ;  it  makes  life  more  worth'iiving,  and  that  it 
prolongs  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  scientific  philosophers  live 
longer  than  the  average  period.  Scientific  experience  makes  us 
more  exact,  careful,  and  reliable,  and  by  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  the  future,  enables  ns  to  arrange  beforehand,  so  as  to  secure  oar 
safety  and  correctness  of  conduct.  The  great  uses  of  science  in 
preventing,  alleviating,  and  removing  bodily  pain,  transmitting 
intelligence,  &c.,  are  well  known.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  and 
very  mnch  more,  it  is  often  called  cold,  dreary,  &c.,  by  emotional 
persons,  becanse  it  does  not  encourage  irrational  beliefs  and  desires^ 

The  idea  of  nniversal  goodness  is  an  old  one,  and  was  originally 
a  mere  oonjectnre,  but  is  now  abundantly  supported  by  facts^  anx^ 
mankind  will  be  gradually  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  advancing 
knowledge  to  acoept  it ;  at  present  it  needs  competent  expoanders, 
and  it  is  merely  oar  lack  of  suitable  scientific  knowledge  and  oar 
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freqaent  experience  of  pain  that  hinder  oar  believing  it.  Like  other 
great  tmths  which  mankind  have  been  slowly  compelled  to  accept,  it 
IB  strongly  at  variance  with  car  feelings  while  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  intellect. 

If  the  foregoing  system  of  morality  were  taught  in  schools,  it 
would  produce  intelligent,  practical,  and  moral  human  beings,  each 
one  acting  as  a  law  unto  himself,  and  would  ultimately  result  in 
evolving  a  more  truthful  system  of  religion  than  any  at  present 
existing. 

Dr.  G.  Gore,  P.R.S. 
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THE   KING'S   FAITH. 


The  King's  visit  to  Rome  last  year  and  his  personal  intervievr 
with  the  late  Pope  were  seized  by  the  more  thorough-going  members 
of  the  anti-Roman  party  in  this  country  as  an  excuse  for  once  more 
advertising  to  the  world  the  terror  with  which  they  regard  any 
dealings  with  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  The  event  will 
remind  us  of  one  of  the  features  of  the  accession  of  Edward  YIL, 
which  at  the  time  caused  the  deepest  pain  to  many  millions  of  his 
subjects,  namely,  the  Solemn  Declaration  which  he  pronounced  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament  on  February  14^  1901 .  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  counteract  the  evil  effect  of  the  harsh  language  of  the  oath  and 
the  resentment  it  created  still  remains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
King's  visit  to  Leo  XIII.  will  be  regarded  by  his  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  as  an  earnest  of  an  amende  honorable,  to  be  paid  some  day 
in  full. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Royal  Declaration  has  been  so  admirably 
<lealt  with  from  a  historical  point  of  view  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Milburn  in  the 
Dvhlin  Review  ior  April  1903,  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  and  I  shall  limit  myself  to  recalling  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  making  of  the 
law.  I  shall  then  examine  in  more  detail  the  rival  claims  of  the 
two  most  generally  accepted  views  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
declaration  itself. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  the  King  is  required  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  disclaiming  any 
belief  in  the  doctrioe  of  Transubstantiation  or  the  Invocation  of 
Saints.  The  law,  though  framed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
dates  from  the  year  1689,  and  has  been  repeated  by  every  English 
sovereign  on  his,  or  her,  accession  since  that  year.  In  the  case  of 
our  present  King  an  objection  was  made  by  a  large  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  peers  to  what  they  considered  the  exceedingly 
offensive  and  arrogant  nature  of  certain  expressions  used  in  the 
declaration  ;  they  did  not,  however,  obtain  any  satisfaction.  The 
King  is  made  to  declare  : 

"  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify, 
and  declare  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
there  is  not  any  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  of  Christ  at,  or  after,  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person 
whatsoever  ;  and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
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^any  other  Saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous,"  drc. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  use  stronger  words  or  to  condemn  more 
unreservedly  any  heretic  doctrine.  The  Roman  Catholic  party, 
realising  that  it  would  be  useless  to  demand  that  the  oath  should 
be  abolished  altogether,  have  confined  themselves  to  asking  that  the 
wording  of  it  may  be  altered.  They  dare  not  hope  that  the 
Tepudiation  of  the  doctrines  in  question  may  be  any  the  less 
vigoroup,  but  they  demand  some  modification  of  the  language  of  the 
oath  "  in  which  Almighty  God  is  invited  to  bear  witness  that  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  not  only  as  awful,  sacred,  and 
^tapendons,  but  also  as  vital  and  fundamental,"  are  false,  as  if  these 
doctrines  were  unworthy  of  acceptation  by  self-respecting  men.  It 
is  unlikely  that  an  old  law  of  more  than  two  hundred  years'  standing 
will  be  abolished  because  of  those  who  object  to  it  on  sentimental 
grounds,  but  the  answer  to  the  plea  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  very 
much  harsher  from  some  quarters  than  from  others.  Out-and-out 
Protestants,  fired  by  the  echo  of  the  cry  "  No  Popery  "  will  not  give 
way  even  a  little,  but  many  of  their  brethren — and  surely  the  most 
•charitable  of  them — are  prepared  to  make  some  concession,  without 
at  the  same  time  retreating  from  their  main  position.  Briefly  put, 
tiie  case  for  each  side  may  be  stated  thus :  The  Roman  Catholics 
eay,  ''  Ton  consider  it  necessary  that  the  King  should  swear  before 
the  world  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Transubstanti- 
ation.  The  expressions  he  makes  use  of  in  doing  so  are  particularly 
disgusting  to  us.  Could  he  not  say  the  same  thing  in  less  ofiensive 
language  ?  Please  alter  the  wording  of  the  oath  if  you  cannot  abolish 
it  altogether."  The  answer  is:  ''  It  is  of  the  utmost  national 
importance  that  the  King  should  state  in  the  clearest  possible 
language  that  he  does  not  believe  in  this  doctrine.  If  the  words  used 
are  offensive  to  you  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  alter  them,  but, 
however  they  are  modified,  we  must  insist  on  a  complete  and  emphatic 
repudiation  on  the  part  of  the  King.  If,  by  any  ambiguity  of  words, 
room  for  doubt  on  this  point  existed,  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  for 
popish  intervention  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  this  realm,  which  we 
dread  above  all  things.  This  opportunity  is,  we  consider,  effectually 
denied  by  the  pronouncement  of  the  words  of  the  declaration."  This 
is  approximately  the  answer  given  by  the  more  moderate  opponents  of 
Roman  Catholic  opinion,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  spirit  of  com- 
promise, an  attempt  was  made  to  modify  the  '^  indecent "  language 
of  the  oath,  but  without  result,  and  the  situation  remains  unchanged. 
The  unconditional  party  will  not,  of  course,  hear  of  any  change  what- 
ever. If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  contentions  of  even  the  former 
moderate  party  have  no  basis  in  fact,  it  will  follow  a  fortiori  that 
the  apprehensions  of  the  latter  are  groundless  and,  as  a  result, 
the  rai$on  dHUrt  of  the  declaration  will  cease  to  exist* 
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Its  political  Bignificance  was  the  main  cause  operatiDg  in  the 
institution  of  the  oath  in  1689.  Parely  religions  motives  were  of 
Eecondary  consideration.  The  time  was  past  when  men  believed  it 
was  wise,  nay,  even  a  moral  daty,  to  force  a  creed  on  a  man  or  a  nation. 
It  is  donbtful  how  far  purely  religions,  as  apart  from  moral,  motives 
have  ever  influenced  the  monX  conscientious  law- makers,  bat  it  ie 
certain  that  the  law-makers  of  the  time  of  James  II.  and 
William  III.  were  as  keenly  alive  to  the  unwisdom  of  intoleiance  a» 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be  to-day.  But  there  is  tolerance  and 
tolerance.  Tolerance  of  a  purely  speculative  creed  is  a  very  difTerent 
hing  from  tolerance  of  a  creed  that  is  likely  to  have  practical 
results.  And  that  total  indifference  to  the  creed  of  the  sovereign^ 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  would  have  had  very  practical 
results  of  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  nature,  admits  of  no  doubt.  A 
High-Church  writer  has  written  as  follows : 

^  Recent  events  have  proved  clearly  enough  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
entrust  politidLl  power  to  the  hands  of  a  dissenter  from  the  national 
religion.  There  was  not  a  man  in  England,  outside  their  own  body,  who 
was  prepared  to  give  civil  or  even  religious  rights  to  Roman  C/atholics. 
Whigs  and  Tories  combined  to  pass  in  1700  the  Act '  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  popery.'  By  it  a  determined  attempt  was  made  by  the  l^isla- 
ture  to  root  Roman  Catholicism  out  of  England  altogether.  By  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  penal  code,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  .  .  .  was 
strenuously  debarred  from  all  civil  or  political  life,  and  the  experience  of 
the  reign  of  James  II.  was  taken  by  all  classes  of  Englishmen  conclusively 
to  prove  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  policy." 

This  shows  that  there  was  cause  enough  in  those  days  for  partial 
intolerance,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  disabilities  imposed  on  those  who 
held  unorthodox  views  were  imposed  Eolely  on  account  of  the  evil 
practical  results  that  it  was  felt  would  inevitably  have  followed  the 
acceptance  of  those  views  by  public  officials. 

And  if  its  political  significance  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  oath 
in  1689  it  was  still  more  so  in  1901.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  religion  is  less  apparent  than  it  wag — far  from  it — but 
the  actual  connection  between  mens'  opinions  on  any  particular 
article  of  dogma  and  their  practical  life  has  certainly  become  less^ 
rigid.  And  it  is  essentially  in  respect  of  its  supposed  practical 
bearing  on  the  every-day  life  of  the  British  nation  that  the  King's 
religious  opinion  becomes  of  national  importance.  That  this  i» 
so,  and  that  as  far  as  the  declaration  is  concerned  the  vindica*- 
tion  of  the  true  faith  is  not  the  object  in  view,  is  obviona 
from  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  many  other 
creeds  antagonistic  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  King  calls 
himself  '*  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  yet  here  is  a  splendid  opportanity 
for  announcing  to  the  faithful  that  he  intends  to  champion  their 
cause  deliberately  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of  attacking    a  few 
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isolated  tenets  of  one  of  the  many  other  Christian  creeda.  Clearly 
then,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  National  Church  is  not  the  object 
that  the  King  is  intended  to  have  at  heart,  bat  the  temporal  welfare 
of  his  kingdom.  And  the  safety  from  ontside  inflaence  is,  we  are 
told,  to  be  seoored  by  the  prononncement  of  the  words  of  the 
declaration. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  certain  people  that  there  is  no  immediate 
connection  between  the  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstanti- 
ation  and  the  preservation  of  the  safety  of  the  Empire  from  popish 
influence.  Some  there  are,  indeed,  to  whom  the  matter  presents  no 
difficulty  whatever ;  those  who  will  not  stop  to  conuder  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  case,  but  condemn  unreservedly  everything  that 
has  the  smallest  appearance  of  being  connected,  or  having  originated, 
with  Bome.  They  are  only  too  willing  to  believe  that  anything 
•that  smacks  of  ^'  Rome  "  must  of  necessity  be  anathema  as  far  as 
the  interests  of  England  are  concerned  and  is  therefore  to  be 
-eschewed  as  the  work  of  the  Evil  One.  With  such  persons  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  reason.  But  besides  this  class  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Protestants  who  are  willing  to  give  a  hearing  to  what 
•may  be  said  for  their  opponents,  though  none  the  less  determined  to 
maintain  the  unequivocal  tenour  of  the  words  of  the  declaration. 
It  is  with  the  general  line  of  reasoning  followed  up  by  the 
thinking  section  of  this  more  moderate  party,  a  line  of  reasoning 
/^onnectiug  the  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantion  with 
Xhe  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  I  propose  to  deal. 

I  have  used  the  word  "Protestant,"  but  it  is  a  name  that  has 
little  to  recommend  it.  The  fact  that  certain  protests  were  made 
many  years  ago  by  some  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in 
England  against  the  more  ancient  branch  at  Rome,  and  that  these 
protests  have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  two  branches  of  the 
£!hurch  at  daggers  drawn  ever  since,  is  hardly  a  sufficiently  grand 
(Performance  to  justify  the  protesting  party  in  perpetually  '^  rubbing 
it  in."  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  exceedingly  bad  manners.  If 
Mr.  Smith  defeats  Mr.  Jones  at  an  election,  his  joy  and  conceit  will 
hardly  induce  him  to  call  himself  the  ''  vanquisher  of  Jones "  for 
ever  afterwards.  At  any  rate,  however  vindictive  he  is,  he  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  his  own  name,  and  may  sometimes  call  himself  Smith, 
«ven  without  making  any  reference  to  his  victory  over  Jones.  But 
Jbhe  Low-Church  paity  act  otherwise ;  they  seldom  make  use  of  the 
expression  ''  Church  of  England,"  or  ''  Anglican,"  but  never  lose  an 
vOpportunity  of  informing  everybody  that  they  are  Protestants.  The 
term  ^'  Protestant "  is  therefore  a  bad  one  generally  speaking,  but  I 
<8hall  continue  to  use  it  in  this  article  because  it  happens  to  serve  my 
purpose  better  than  any  other.  The  King's  declaration  is  emphati- 
cally in  the  nature  of  a  protest  and  not  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge. 
The  attitude  of  mind  is  negative  rather  than  assertive,  plaintive 
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rather  thaa  strong.  The  Defence  of  the  Faith  is  not,  as  I  have* 
pointed  oat,  the  object  in  view,  and  the  King  figures  as  a  con- 
scientious objector  to  the  belief  of  another  far  more  clearly  than  a» 
an  upholder  of  his  own  belief.  For  this  reason  the  word  Protestant- 
most  consistently  describes  the  party  whose  argument)  in  favour  of 
the  spirit  of  the  declaration  we  are  now  considering. 

TVe  may  take  it,  then,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  oath  i» 
*'  the  more  effectual  preserving  the  King's  person  and  government  '* 
from  popish  inflaence.  The  Protestants  assure  us  that  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  compelling  the  King  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
the  declaration.  The  mental  process  by  which  the  truth  of  this  can 
be  completely  established  consists  of  three  steps  ;  if  any  one  of 
these  can  be  shown  to  be  false  the  whole  case  crumbles  to  pieces 
The  three  steps  are  as  follows : 

(a)  If  ^the  King  pronounces  these  words  he  cannot  be  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

(J)  If  he  were  a  Roman  Catholic  he  would  very  likely  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

(c)  So  long  as  he  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  he  will  certainly  not 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
By  "  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope ''  is  meant  doing  all  those 
objectionable  things  which  it  is  now  alleged  he  will   be  prevented 
from  doing  by  virtue  of  the  declaration.^ 

The  case  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view  may  appear  in  dif- 
ferent  lights  to  different  minds.  Arguments  which  will  have- 
weight  with  one  man  will  possibly  not  appeal  with  eqaal  force  to- 
another,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  any  aspect  of  the  case,  strictly 
germane  to  the  question,  can  fall  outside  the  limits  of  these  three 
steps.  It  is  as  well  to  repeat  again  the  main  question,  viz.  :  How 
is  it  that  the  pronouncement  of  the  words  by  the  King  is  very  likel]^ 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  ?  Unless  it  can  be  shown  to 
be  truly  *'  very  likely  "  to  achieve  this  end,  the  Protestants  stand 
convicted  of  giving  gross  ""offence  to  the  Roman  Catholics  withont 
just  cause.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  three  assertions  are- 
intimately  connected  and  are  each  indispensable  to  the  proof  of  the- 
case.  If  (a)  is  disproved  the  safeguard  presupposed  in  (c)  vanishes^ 
and  the  latter  becomes  merely  of  secondary  interest.  If  the  truth 
of  (a)  be  admitted,  the  disproof  of  either  (?>)  or  (c)  immediately 
causes  the  whole  case  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  rendering  the  oath 
useless. 

The  first  assertion  declares  that  if  the  King  pronounces  the  words 
of  the  declaration  he  cannot  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Immediately  w^ 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  difiiculties,  chiefly  difficulties  of  defi- 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  future  in  lb* 
oath.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  King  from  changing  his  faith  at  any  moment 
that  be  might  wish  to  do  so. 
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nition.  What  is  belief?  what  is  the  doctrine  of  Transabatantiation  ? 
and  what  is  a  Boman  Catholic  ?  These  questions  are  capable  of  an 
infinity  of  answers,  We  do  not  live  in  the  same  atmosphere  to-day 
a&  regards  religions  beliefs  as  oar  fathers  did  several  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  There  was  a  time  when  a  belief  held  a  place  in  the  minds 
of  grown  men  and  women  similar  to  what  we  now  find  it  holding  in  the 
mind  of  a  child.  A  man  was  either  an  uncompromising  believer  or 
an  uncompromising  unbeliever,  and  the  belief,  or  doctrine,  or  theory 
was  generally  accepted  in  its  entirety  or  utterly  repudiated.  There 
were,  of  course',  at  the  same  time  as  these  simple  believers  narrow- 
minded  casuists  who  fought  over  the  splitting  of  a  hair,  but  the 
ordinary  mass  of  mankind  threw  in  their  lot  either  for  or  against  a 
belief,  asking  no  questions,  believing  as  they  were  bid,  and  not 
shrinking  from  the  consequences  that  such  behaviour  was  often  only 
too  likely  to  bring  with  it.  That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Education, 
critical  analysis,  and  the  extended  principle  of  toleration  have 
brought  into  existence  any  number  of  so-called  dissenting  faiths.. 
And  for  every  man  that  has  had  the  energy  to  combine  with  certain 
of  his  fellowd  in  an  organised  religious  community  there  must  be* 
thousands  who,  without  cutting  themselves  ofi*  from  the  particular 
church  they  were  born  and  bred  in,  nevertheless  consider  themselves 
at  liberty  to  think  what  they  please  on  religious  questions.  It 
follows  therefore  that  when  a  man  says  "  I  believe,"  or  "  I  do  not 
believe*'  this  or  that  doctrine,  he  does  not  stand  committed  to  much. 
A  great  deal  of  explanation  and  cross-examination  is  necessary  before 
his  position  is  defined,  and  a  complete  exposition  of  faith,  quite  apart 
irom  its  defence,  is  a  task  fit  only  for  the  highest  intellects.  The 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  in  particular,  is  so  extremely  com- 
plicated and  capable  of  so  many  interpretations  (and  always  was^ 
even  in  the  old  days)  that  no  worse  choice  as  a  test  of  faith  of  a 
tenet  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  could  well  have  been  made. 

In  order  to  make  this  more  clear,  let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the 
phraseology  of  any  legal  document  that  he  may  have  been  con- 
cerned with.  What  is  its  chief  characteristic?  Is  it  not  the 
elaborate,  care  with  which  the  words  have  been  put  together  and 
the  evident  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  that  no  ambiguity 
should  exist?  Who,  except  the  professional  lawyers,  would  use 
such  expressions  as  '*  to  have  and  to  hold,"  '*  any  person  or  persons,'' 
''  know  ye,  that  We  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed, 
and  do  by  these  presents  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint/-  &c.  ? 
Clearly  the  object  of  these  cumbrous  phrases  is  to  eliminate  every 
possibility  of  doubt,  or  difference  of  opinion,  arising  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Therefore  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
in  the  legal  instrument  we  are  now  discussing  such  intimate  and 
definite  relationship  established  between  the  doctrine  of  Transab- 
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atantiation  and  membership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  that  all 
doubt  would  be  completely  set  at  rest  on  two  moet  important  heads, 
viz.,  Is  the  theory  of  Transubstantiation  which  is  repudiated  bj 
the  King  identical  with  the  theory  held  by  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
and,  secondly,  is  acceptance  of  the  latter  absolutely  essential  to 
membership  of  the  Roman  Church  ?  Not  the  slightest  attempt, 
however,  is  made,  either  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  the  Declaration,  to 
answer  these  questions.  Now  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  these 
questions  are  already  ans  veered  in  the  petition  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  peers,  when  they  speak  of  '^  the  doctrines  ef  the  Catholic 
Church  not  only  as  awful,  sacred,  and  stupendous,  but  as  vital  and 
fundamental  ?  "  Let  the  reader  turn  to  his  own  Church  of  England 
Prayer-book,  where  he  will  find  the  "  Catholic  Faith "  set  out 
in  the  three  great  creeds.  In  one  of  these  he  is  told,  ^' Which 
Faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without 
doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly."  Clearly  every  statement 
in  these  creeds  might  be  eaid  to  be  vital  and  fandamental,  bat 
will  any  one  deny  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  different 
views  amongst  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  And  is  a  man 
who  holds  an  unorthodox  view,  or  several  unorthodox  views,  or  who 
holds  no  views  at  all,  barred  from  the  privileges  of  membership  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?  Of  course  not,  and  the  latitude  that  exists 
in  our  Church  exists  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  the  older  and  more 
widely  reaching  Roman  Church.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  peers 
in  their  indignation  at  the  words  of  the  oath  should  have  spoken  as 
they  did  is  perfectly  intelligible,  but  I  think  that  their  case  would 
have  been  even  stronger  if  they  had  shown  that  the  old  proverb, 
quot  homines  tot  senieniia;  spplies  with  greater  force  than  ever,  and 
therefore  that  it  was  not  "  vitally  and  fundamentally  "  necessary  tot 
the  King  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  protests. 

If,  after  what  I  have  said,  the  contrary  is  still  maintained,  we 
have  only  to  consider  what  would  have  happened  if  the  King 
had  declined  to  make  the  declaration.  If  the  Oovernment  bad 
acquiesced  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  being  King  without  acceding 
to  their  demands,  they  would  certainly  have  acted  as  wise  men  of 
the  world,  but  the  case  for  the  declaration  would  have  been  com- 
pletely given  away,  as  their  acquiescence  would  have  amounted  to 
a  confession  that  the  oath  was  not  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
nation.  And  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance,  we  have  no  business  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  if  they  had  insisted  on  the  King  doing  as  thej 
wished,  and  if  he  had  still  refused,  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  remove  him  from  the  throne.  And  is  it  conceivable  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  step  would  have  been  taken  because  be  declined 
to  be  dictated  to  in  the  matter  of  an  abstruse  theological  specnla- 
tion  ?     No,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it ;  the  dangers  of  such  a 
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4X>Qrae  are  so  obnons  that  it  is  donbtfal  if  any  public  man  would 
-even  have  suggested  it.  They  would  thus  have  shown  that  they 
realised  that  the  oath  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  that  its  face  value 
liad  no  connection  with  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  test  of  faith,  and 
«till  less  as  a  guarantee  of  good  behaviour.  The  result  of  all  this 
is  that  the  assumption  involved  in  assertion  (c),  viz.,  '*  If  the  King 
were  not  a  Roman  Catholic,"  ceases  to  have  any  interest  whatever, 
because  we  can  never  be  certain  that  the  King  is  not  a  Roman 
Oatholic,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  possible  object  in  forciog 
him  to  take  the  oath. 

But  this  is  Hot  nearly  the  whole  case,  it  is  not  even  the  most 
important  part.  I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  futility  of  the  oath 
as  a  tost  of  faith  simply  because  the  reasoning  is  less  easy  to  follow 
and  more  open  to  criticism.  Doubtless  the  reader,  if  he  has  perse- 
vered so  far,  has  anticipated  the  argument  which  is  now  to  come. 
Let  us  assume  that  all  that  has  been  already  said  on  assertion  (a) 
is  unsound,  that  the  connection  between  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  so  firm  that  the  oath  does  actually  make 
it  impossible  for  the  King  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  Now  let  ns 
take  the  second  assertion  (&),  "  If  he  were  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
would  very  likely  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope."  The  Protes- 
tants have  here,  apparently,  the  history  of  past  centuries  to  justify 
their  fears.  This  is  their  strongest  ground.  Memories  of  plots  and 
counterplots,  wars,  intrigues,  and  abuses  innumerable  rise  up  before 
their  minds  and  compel  them  to  join  in  the  anti-Roman  battle- 
ory  of  ''  No  Popery."  But  it  is  not  ray  object  to  expatiate  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  that  prevailed  in  this  country  when  the 
Soman  Catholic  religion  had  the  upper  hand.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  period  and  its  attendant  evils  which  are  universally 
admitted.  The  important  question  is  whether  that  state  of  affairs 
<»n  ever  prevail  again.  Has  anything  happened  in  recent  times 
to  alter  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  abuses  so  as 
to  make  the  recurrence  of  them  impossible  ?  Yes,  many  things 
have  happened,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  one.  The 
^Government  of  the  country  has  passed,  never  to  return,  from  the 
hands  of  the  King  to  those  of  his  Ministers,  and  it  is  not  considered 
necesBary  that  a  Minister  should  declare  his  faith.  Of  the  four 
factors  in  the  guiding  of  the  destinies  of  the  Empire,  the  King, 
the  Judges,  Parliament,  and  the  Executive,  the  King  himself  has 
^perhaps  the  least  influence  in  the  management  of  affairs.  It  matters 
not  that  in  theory  he  might  go  on  dissolving  Parliament  after  Parlia- 
ment until  the  House  of  Commons  was  packed  to  his  liking,  that 
in  theory  he  might  make  as  many  peers  as  he  pleased  and  appoint 
to  the  Public  Service  his  own  particular  favourites,  we  know  veiy 
well  that,  if  he  valued  his  throne,  he  would  never  dream  of  doing 
Buoh  a  thing  in  practice.    And  in  foreign  policy  it  is  equally  beyond 
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the  boanda  of  possibility  that  he  should  make  a  single  move,  how- 
ever small,  without  the  consent  of  his  Ministers.  And  yet  no 
declaration  of  faith  is  required  from  any  public  servant,  except  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  England  and  Ireland  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Lreland.  The  premier  peer  of  England  is  a  Boman  Catholic,  and 
it  is  not  long  since  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  Jew ;  and  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Civil  Service  might  turn 
Papist  to-morrow  for  all  the  rules  on  the  subject.  How,  therefore, 
the  King  could  exert  a  baneful  influence  over  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom,  internal  or  external,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his 
Ministers  remains  to  be  proved  by  the  Protestants.^ 

The  third   assertion,  (c),  is  the  counterpart  of   (h)^  and  similar 
reasoning  applies.     Even  if  (a)  and  (&)  are  assumed  to  be  true, 
which  they  are  not,  (c)  is  essential  to  the  Protestant  case  to  clinch 
the  argument.     And  here,  again,  we  see  at  once  that  the  King's 
behaviour  is  no  more  independent  of  the  wishes  of   his  Ministers 
than  it   was  in   the  previous  instance.       It    is  quite  possible  to 
imagine  that  circumstances  might  arise  where  it  became  necessary, 
for  political  reasons,  to  make  overtares  of  some  sort  to  the  Pope. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  was  felt  that  England  ought  to  be 
represented    at   the    Vatican,    as   well    as    at    the    Court,    by    an 
ambassador.     We  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  Government 
of  the  day  had  satisfied  themselves  that  this  was  necessary,  they 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  thwarted  in  any  way  whatever  by 
the  personal  opinions  of  the  King.      However  great  his  dislike  to 
the  Vatican  party  might  be,  he  would  be  given  to  understand  very 
clearly  that  he  must  sink  his  private  prejudices  in  deference  to 
political  expediency.     The  cardinal  fact  remains  that  whatever  the 
King's  opinions  may  be,  they  can  never  be  allowed  to  inSaence  his 
policy.     No  truer  word,  or  one  more  applicable  to  the  present  day, 
was  ever  spoken  in  jest  than  when  Charles  II.  replied  to  a  taunt  of 
effeteness,  *'  My  words  "  (and  he  might  have  added  ''  my  thoughts  ") 
"  are  my  own,  and  my  acts  are  my  Ministers*.  "     Why  then  should 
the  King  go  out  of  his  way  to  wound  the  feelings  of  many  of  his 
subjects,   and  to   discourage,  rather  than    promote^  the    unity  of 
nations  ? 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  said,  the  reader,  if  a  Protestant,  may  still 
feel  some  slight  misgivings.     He  will  be  inclined  to  say,  ''  Yea^  we 

^  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  King  George  TV.  towards  the 
Catholic  ReUef  BiU  in  1829.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  Ma^  in  his  Constitutional  Jliitary 
of  England,  chap,  ziii.,  writes  thus :  "  Meanwhile  the  King,  whose  formal  assent  was 
still  to  be  given,  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure  as  ever ;  and  even  discussed 
with  Lord  Eldon  the  possibility  of  preventing  its  farther  progress,  or  of  refusing  his 
assent.  But  neither  the  King  nor  his  Minister  could  seiiously  have  contemplated  8» 
haiardous  an  exercise  of  prerogative  ;  and  the  Royal  assent  was  accordingly  given^ 
without  further  remonstrance.  The  time  had  passed  when  the  word  of  a  King  could 
overrule  his  Ministers  and  Parliament."  And  this  was  more  than  seventy  years  ago^ 
since  which  time  the  power  of  the  people  has  been  steadily  encroaching  on  the  prer 
TOgatives  of  the  Crown. 
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agree  that  the  King  is  practically  incapable  of  making  a  move 
without  the  consent  of  his  Ministers,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  his  religious  beliefs,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
influenced  by  their  own.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  oath  is  somewhat  of  a  safeguard ;  vague,  if  you  like, 
but  still  not  without  effect  in  the  right  direction,  and  therefore  we 
think  that  the  practice  should  not  be  discontinued."  It  may  indeed 
seem  somewhat  of  a  safeguard,  but  what  should  we  think  of  a  man 
who  said  to  his  guest  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  ''  I  do  not  like 
champagne  myself,  and  I  think  your  taste  for  it  is  senseless,  disgust- 
ing, and  wicked  ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  so,  because  two 
hundred  years  ago  your  ancestors  came  to  this  house  and  drank  too 
much,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage."  It  both  instances  the  insult 
offered  is  gratuitous  and  the  security  it  confers  infinitesimal,  more 
so  in  the  case  of  the  King  and  the  Soman  Catholics  than  in  that  of 
the  host  and  his  guest.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the*  declaration  is 
to-day  absolutely  unnecessary.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  call  it  a 
relic  of  barbarism.  Now  that  Disestablishment  of  the  Church — 
which  in  its  widest  sense  means  complete  severance  of  Church  and 
State — ^has  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics^  and  when 
every  shade  of  religious  opinion  has  its  devotees  among  the  ranks  of 
public  seiTants,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  King's  private  opiniona 
are  of  importance.  A  simple  vow  to  be  a  good  King  to  his  people 
should,  if  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  be  all-sufiicient ;  if  he  is  not  a  man 
of  honour,  no  oath  will  bind  him.  Let  him  live  and  let  live ;  there 
is  room  for  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  well  as  for  the  King  of  England 
within  the  brotherhood  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Charles  L.  O'Malley. 


April 


A  GREAT  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


Among  thoee  who  were  favoured  by  the  Lord  Mayor  s  invitation  to 
attend  the  ceremony  of  the  foundation-stone  laying  of  the  Courts  of 
JuEtice,  destined  to  occupy  the  site  of  Newgate,  were  two  friends 
who  years  previously  had  been  aESodiated  in  philanthropic  work 
which  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  experimental.  These  were  Mr. 
William  Wheatley,  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  St.  Giles 
X/hristian  Miasion,  and  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lloyd  JoneF,  who  for  seven- 
teen years  ending  with  1882  was  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate.  A 
Atrange  thing  had  happened  in  the  seventies ;  the  spokesman  of  a 
gang  who  nndenbtood  all  about  prison  life,  saw  where  the  shoe 
pinched  more  clearly  than  those  who  sought  to  befriend  him ;  and 
when  his  suggestion,  that  a  little  help  would  go  much  farther  than 
preaching,  was  acted  upon,  a  far-reaching  new  enterprise  was 
founded,  no  one  then  suspecting  that  the  grain  of  mustard-seed 
would  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  of  trees.  With 
a  keen-sightedness,  which  experience  in  Newgate  had  quickened,  Mr. 
Jones  saw  that  a  problem  had  been  solved,  and  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  ensure  a  diminution  of  crime  was  to  encourage  men  and 
lads  to  turn  into  ways  of  honesty  on  the  morning  of  their  coming 
out  of  prison.  He  therefore  encouraged  what  then  looked  like  a 
strange  innovation ;  and  in  the  day  of  small  things,  when  difficul- 
ties abounded  such  as  have  since  been  overcome,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  aid  and  encourage  the  work.  A  visit  to  the  chief  office  in 
Brooke-street,  Holborn,  on  any  week  day,  would  give  any  one  some 
adequate  idea  of  the  growth  of  a  work  which  practically  extends 
beyond  the  prisons  of  London  to  all  the  penal  servitude  establish- 
ments of  the  country.  While  it  is  happily  still  possible  to  do  some- 
thing for  adults,  the  real  band  of  hope  is  made  up  of  the  boys — 
those  juvenile  first  offenders  who  are  taken  into  Homes  instead  of 
being  sent  to  prison.  *'  Formation  is  better  than  reformation," 
recently  remarked  Canon  Fleming  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
**  That  is  what  is  necessary — formation  of  character,"  he  added. 
''Not  the  education  of  the  streets.  Because  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  if  a  boy  does  not  receive  something  like  spiritual  educa- 
tion, he  will  receive  that  other  education — the  education  of  the 
streets." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  romance  connected  with  some  of  the  life- 
stories  of   many    of  the  boys  who  were   taken    in  hand  as  firat 
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oSenders.  One  who  has  ahown  special  interest  in  their  reclamatiou 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions.  S^me  years  ago  he  (Sir 
Ralph  Littler,  K.C.)  had  a  lad  brought  into  court  who  was  a  typical 
sample  case  of  his  class,  one  who  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning^  and  who  required  to  have  everything  needful  done  for  him. 
Moved  with  the  compassion  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  has 
often  inspired  occupants  of  the  judicial  bench,  the  judge  nent  the 
youthful  prisoner  to  be  trained  in  one  of  Mr.  Wheatley*s  Homes  in 
order  that  he  might  escape  the  more  uncertain  discipline  of  the  prison. 
The  boy  turoed  out  a  most  successful  subject;  he  was  indus* 
trious :  his  conduct  was  good ;  so  that  at  length  he  won  quite  an 
enviable  positian  in  the  business  house  in  which  he  was  employed. 
From  being  a  typicU  case  of  misfortune,  he  was  now  a  typical 
example  of  successful  training.  The  contrast  between  what  he  was 
and  what  he  hai  become  was  so  striking  that  some  photographs  of 
the  boy  were  sent  to  Sir  Ralph  Littler,  who  remarked :  "  This  case 
shows  two  things :  first,  the  value  of  keeping  sentences  open ;  and,, 
second,  most  conclusively  my  point,  that  without  such  help  as  yours 
the  Court  could  take  no  such  steps.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and 
pleasiog  example.*'  This  quite  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Lieut.- 
Gol.  Milman,  ex-Gk>vemor  of  HoUoway  Prison,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  wrote  to  Mr.  Wheatley :  ''The  judges  at  Sessions,, 
and  the  magistrates  at  Police  Courts^  frequently  express  to  me  the 
value  they  have  recognised  in  your  services  in  befriending  the  lads 
brought  before  them." 

The  cases  which  are  constantly  being  taken  in  hand  enable  us  in 
a  very  realistic  way  to  learn  something  about  what  is  happening  in 
daily  life.  A  very  commonplace  example  was  that  of  a  young  maa 
who  blasted  his  prospects  by  an  act  of  dishonesty  ;  and  who  after- 
wards, as  a  discharged  prisoner,  was  assisted  to  begin  again.  He 
would  have  been  cast  helplessly  adrift  in  the  world  had  not  the 
Superintendent  of  the  St.  Giles  Mission  helped  him  to  commence 
anew  by  securing  for  him  a  situation  on  the  establishment  of  one  of 
those  helpful  firms  which  give  another  chance  to  those  who  have 
forfeited  their  character.  Of  course  a  pound  a  week  was  ''  very 
inadequate  for  a  clerk  who  has  a  wife  and  two  children,"  while  a 
main  part  of  his  wardrobe  had  been  sold  by  the  wife  during  the  time 
of  her  extreme  need.  Even  clothes  are  given  under  such  conditions,, 
however ;  and  industry  and  good  conduct  ensure  a  rise  In  wages. 
StiU,  it  is  strictly  true,  as  we  are  ansnred,  ''  many  of  the  men  have 
not  only  been  punished  themselves,  but  have  brought  even  more 
acute  suffering  upon  their  innocent  wives  and  children."  One  after 
another  such  men  confess  that  had  they  not  found  some  one  to 
befriend  them,  ruin,  without  any  hope  beyond,  would  have  been 
their  lot.  One  for  whom  an  opening  Was  found  at  28s.  a  week  after 
his  discharge  from  prison,  made  this  very  characteristic  confession  : 
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'^  Yon  would  haye  laughed  if  you  had  seen  my  wife's  face  when  I 
told  her  to-day.     It  has  made  ns  all  so  happy/' 

Now  and  then  a  case  will  occur  to  show  how  far  from  the  truth  cer- 
tain of  our  preconceived  notions  concemiog  those  who  are  arraigned  in 
our  courts  really  are.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  a  man  of  sixty-four 
was  brought  up  for  sentence  at  the  County  of  London  Sessions  as  *'  an 
incorrigible  rogue,  on  a  charge  of  begging."  As  previous  convic- 
tions were  proved,  the  case  seemed  to  be  only  too  clear  against  this 
offender ;  but  the  man  made  a  most  singular  defence,  which  turned 
out  to  be  strictly  true.  The  prisoner  said  that  during  many  years 
he  had  served  as  a  gunner  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  which  entitled 
him  to  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  ;  bat  through  the  loss  of  the 
papers  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  good  his  claim  for  some  years. 
The  police  discovered  that  the  man's  story  was  correct,  but  what 
could  the  magistrate  do  with  such  an  adventurer  ?  Difficulties 
only  came  to  an  end  when  Mr.  Wheatley  offered  to  take  charge  of 
the  man,  and  if  possible  recover  what  was  due  to  him.  The 
pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  was  actually  recovered ;  but  the  authori- 
ties refused  to  pay  the  arrears  of  something  like  £70  which  had 
accumulated ! 

Whatever  the  suffering  of  prison  life  may  entail  in  the  case  of  a 
married  man  who  yields  to  temptation,  his  wife  and  children,  though 
innocent  of  any  crime,  are  often  overtaken  by  more  crushing  trouble. 
Talk  about  exaggeration,  we  hear  of  cases  which  cannot  be  over- 
stated. One  of  these  typical  instances  was  of  a  man  who  was  visited 
at  Brixton  Prison  while  on  remand  for  an  ofience  committed  when 
he  was  driven  to  desperation  through  lack  of  work  and  consequent 
semi-starvation.  The  wife  wrote  to  her  husband  in  a  strain  of  true 
affection,  showing  her  determination  to  sell  the  household  goods  in 
order  to  save  her  four  little  children  from  starvation ;  but  still,  she  had 
to  confess,  "/am  trembling  andheart-lroken.**  When  visited  in  her 
distress,  it  was  found  that  "  the  home  was  as  sad  as  the  letter.  The 
woman's  cheeks  were  hollow,  under  the  eyes  were  dark.  She  was 
indeed  '  trembling  and  heart-broken.'  " 

''  And  what  about  this  poor  family  upstairs  ? ''  was  asked  of  a 
man  living  in  the  same  house,  and  who  was  himself  a  discharged 
prisoner  that  had  redeemed  his  character. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  ''  they  would  have  been  dead  if  those  of 
us  who  lodge  in  the  house  had  not  given  them  a  bit  of  food.  I'm 
sure  it's  the  first  time  with  the  poor  fellow.  If  you  can  help 
them,  do." 

Of  course,  the  assistance  needed  was  not  withheld ;  and  the  heroic 
mother,  who  seemed  to  be  well-nigh  crushed  by  trouble  which 
another  had  brought  upon  her,  was  enabled  to  hold  on  until  the 
dawn  of  better  days. 

In  connection  with  the  aid  accorded  to  women,  there  are  darker 
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phases  which  suggest  misgivings  of  what  might  happen  if  vigilance 
both  by  night  and  by  day  was  not  maintained.  Take  an  example 
of  a  Dutch  girl,  Diana  B.,  aged  nineteen,  who  at  midsummer  1902 
came  to  London  "  to  be  placed  in  a  good  position";  and  being  unable 
to  speak  English,  was  found  wandering  about  the  streets  late  at 
night.  Diana  was  taken  to  the  Home  for  Destitute  Women  main- 
tained by  the  St.  Giles  Mission  ;  and  on  being  communicated  with, 
the  Dutch  Consul  paid  for  her  passage  back  to  Holland.  The 
female  missionary  accompanied  the  girl  to  the  Custom  House  quay, 
and  saw  her  on  board  the  boat.  In  acknowledging  the  kindness 
received  after  landing  in  her  native  country,  Diana  remarked :  '*  My 
parents  were  glad  to  see  me  in  so  good  health,  and  are  very  grateful 
to  you  and  the  other  lady  for  all  the  good  you  did  me."  She  also 
sent  back  across  the  sea  *'  A  hearty  kiss  and  handshake  to  all  my 
benefactors."  The  girl  might  well  be  grateful ;  she  had  been  rescued 
from  the  horrible  dangers  of  those  Loudon  streets,  which  at  night  in 
the  West  End,  and  in  and  about  the  Euston  Road  and  elsewhere, 
seem  to  be  in  a  more  disgraceful  condition,  from  a  moralist's  point 
of  view,  than  any  other  thoroughfares  in  Europe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  ah  all-round  service  among  those 
who  find  their  way  into  prison,  but  who  are  amenable  to  good 
influences  when  they  come  out,  cannot  fail  to  ensure  a  diminution 
of  crime.  This  is  the  view  of  judges  and  magistrates ;  and  any  one 
who  takes  note  of  the  continuous  stream  of  applicants  who  daily 
spply  at  the  office  in  Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  will  become  of  the 
iMme  opinion. 

Li  the  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Pitt-Lewis,  K.C.,  recently 
published  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin — CommissioneT  Kerr :  An  Indi- 
viduality— will  be  found  some  accounts  of  illustrative  cases  which 
Mr.  Wheatley  has  assisted.  The  late  judge  of  the  City  of  London 
Court  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  work  being  carried  on ;  and  in 
this  respect  his  sympathies  were  in  unison  with  those  of  all  his 
brother  magistrates  and  judges  in  London.  One  and  all  prefer 
the  training  home  to  the  prison  for  juvenile  first  offenders. 

G.  H.  P. 


ApRdL 


THE   CARE   OF  THE   PAUPER   INSANE 
IN   SCOTLAND   AND   ITS   COST. 


Lunacy  administration  in  the  three  kinedoma 
is  regulated  by  separate  statutes  in  each  andP 
governed  by  different  bodies,  but  the  purpose  of 
this  article  has  sole  reference  to  Scotland,  and  it8> 
care  of  insane  persons  becoming  chargeable  ta 
the  local  rates  levied  upon  the  general  pnUic  by 
Parish  Councils. 


The  care  of  the  insane  in  Scotland  is  by  a  Statute  of  1857  (20  and 
21  Vio.,  c.  71),  committed  to  a  Board  having  its  headqaartere  in 
Edinbarghy  known  as  the  General  Board  of  Commisioners  in  Lonaoy* 
This  Board  has  full  control  over  the  various  local  bodies  which  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  insane,  such  as  the  Boyal  Chartered 
Asylams,  the  District  Lunacy  Boards  and  Parish  Councils. 

The  insane  of  all  classes  were  originally  provided  for  in  Royal 
and  District  Asylums,  and  in  Licensed  Wards  of  Poorhouses ;  but^ 
more  recently  somewhat  glorified  Poorhouse  Wards  have  been 
licensed  and  called  Parochial  Asylums.  There  are  at  present  in 
Scotland  6  Boyal  Asylums,  16  District  Asylums,  3  Private  Asylnma^ 
3  Parochial  Asylums,  15  Licensed  Wards  of  Poorhouses.  In  1871 
there  were  7  Boyal  Asylums,  10  District  Asylums,  9  Private* 
Asylums,  5  Parochial  Asylums,  and  15  Licensed  Wards  of  Poor- 
houses. 

In  the  early  sixties  a  very  strong  feeling  was  created  by  the 
General  Board  against  Licensed  Wards  of  Poorhouses,  by  reason  of 
the  high  death-rate  and  the  alleged  parsimonious  treatment  of  the 
inmates  by  the  Parochial  Authorities.  The  result  was  that  their 
licences  were  modified  and  reduced,  and  consequently  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  those  displaced,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  numbers.  This  was 
done  by  calling  forth  the  fanctions  of  the  District  Boards,  causing* 
new  and  expensive  district  asylums  to  be  built  throughout  the 
country.  That  process  is  not  yet  complete,  for  the  ratepayers  of 
Benfrewshire  wUl  shortly  have  to  pay  for  the  usual  palatial  build- 
ing for  the  pauper  insane  at  a  rough  cost  of  £300  per  bed  at  the 
very  least ;  while  the  Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board  is  going 
through  several  phases  of  the  building  craze  at  a  cost  of  £300  to 
£600  per  bed.     Aberdeen  is  in  the  Eame  position,  having  to  build 
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a  nev^  as;  I  am,  which  might  have  been  done  withoat  if  the  General 
Board  had  extended  the  existing  Licensed  Wards  of  the  Poorhouses 
there,  or  had  made  use  of  vacant  accommodation  in  other  available 
poorhousep. 

The  reaction  from  the  use  of  the  Licensed  Wards  of  Poorhouses 
ifaas  been  overdone,  and  the  same  class  of  chronic  insane  are  now 
^provided  for  under  most  extravagant  conditions. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  District  Boards  popularly  elected  would 
themselves  be  able  to  effect  more  rigid  economy  with  equal  efficiency 
in  administration,  but  the  standards  laid  down  by  the  Government 
Authority  must  be  obeyed. 

On  January  1,  1871,  tho  three  largest  parishes,  viz.,  Glasgow, 
Barony,  and  Govan,  had  760  lunatics  distributed  as  under : 

In  Public  Asylums 274 

In  Parochial  Asylums  and  Licensed  Wards  of  Poorhouses      425 
Boaided  in  Private  Dwellings 61 

at  a  cost  for  that  year  of  £19,041  105. 

The  population  of  those  three  parishes  at  that  time  being 
556,070,  the  proportion  of  insane  to  population  was  therefore  0*13 
per  cent.,  while  the  average  cost  per  head  was  £25  Is.  \d.  In 
1901,  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  (ifay  15),  there  were  2672 
lunatics  cared  for  by  those  combined  parishes,  as  under : 

In  Public  Asylums ,         .     1998 

In  Licensed  Wards  of  Poorhouses 188 

Boarded  in  Private  Dwellings 486 

at  a  total  cost  of  maintenance  for  that  year  of  £68,502. 

The  population  being  913,012,  the  proportion  is  thus  0*29  per 
cent,  to  population,  and  the  average  cost  £25  12s.  So?,  per  head. 
In  1871  the  average  daily  rate  of  maintenance  for  pauper  patients 
in  Royal  and  District  Asylums  was  \b,  4^. ;  in  Parochial  Asylums, 
\b.  Zd.\  in  Poorhouse  Wards,  11|<2. ;  while  in  1901  it  had  increased 
to  1^.  6</.  in  Royal,  District  and  Parochial  Asylums,  and  to  Is.  Zd. 
in  Poorhouse  Wards. 

During  the  same  period  of  thirty  years  a  complete  change  has 
occurred  in  the  character  of  the  inmates  in  Royal  or  Chartered 
Asylums.  Originally  they  were  founded  about  a  century  ago,  on 
account  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  insane  ;  and  undoubtedly 
they  rendered  effective  service  in  ameliorating  the  sad  condition  c^ 
the  patients.  But  these  institutions  have  now  largely  ceased  to  per- 
form the  functions  originally  contemplated,  and  they  are  now  cater- 
ing for  the  wealthier  olasses  of  the  insane  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  receiving  high  rates  of  board  for  the  care  of  ladies  and 
frentlemen  of  considerable  means.  No  further  explanation  is  offered 
of  the  remarkable  decrease  of  non-paying  patients  than  the  fact 
that  the  various  District  Lunacy  Boards,  having  been  called  upon- 
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to  provide  As^Iams  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  for  lanatic  paapers^ 
have  thas  set  free  accommodation  which  has  been  utilised  for 
patients  who  can  pay  for  their  board  and  treatment.  Are  we  to 
conclnde,  therefore,  that  dariog  the  last  thirty  years  causes  hav^ 
been  in  operation  which  have  been  and  still  are  tending  to  convert^ 
institutions  primarily  of  a  charitable  nature  into  commercia> 
ventures  ? 

It  has  thus  come  about  that  in  Scotland  the  distinction  between- 
private  patients  and  pauper  patients  is  practically  between  the  well- 
to-do  and  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  Lunacy  Commis8ioiier» 
have  stated  the  opinion  that  "  in  very  few  parts  of  Scotland  will 
there  be  found  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  able  to 
obtain  asylum  treatment  otherwise  than  through  application  to  the* 
Parish  Council."  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  large  centres  of 
population  at  least,  a  larger  proportion  than  10  per  cent,  are  able 
and  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  moderate  rate  of  board  for  the  benefit 
of  treatment  in  a  Royal  asylum  and  so  avoid  the  stigma  of  pauperism* 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  led  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  ta 
point  out  that  while  the  Royal  asylums  are  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  charitable  work  in  the  reception  of  some  cases  at  unremunerative 
rates,  still  /'  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  done  all  that  ia 
desirable  until  all  patients,  for  whom  rates  of  board  of  not  more  than 
£25  a  year  can  be  paid,  are  provided  for  in  these  institutions  as 
private  patients."  In  most  cases  the  lowest  rate  of  board  is  £40  per 
annum. 

The  General  Board  have,  in  their  Blue  Books,  discoursed  at  great 
length  npon  the  increase  of  insanity.  But  they  have  never,  as  yet» 
to  my  mind  grappled  with  those  administrative  questions,  of 
enormous  practical  importance,  in  relation  to  the  why  and  th^ 
wherefore  of  that  increase ;  and  the  failure  to  do  so  explains  why 
they  have  never  suggested  remedies  for  some  modification  of  the 
cost  of  bousing  and  feeding  these  largely  accumulating  numbers. 
The  mental  condition  of  the  patients  and  why  they  are  in  onr 
asylums  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  does  not  seem  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Commissioners.  The  oflBcial  reports 
seem  to  be  confined  to  references  to  lighting,  gas,  electricity^  heating, 
&c.  There  is  a  sameness  and  tameness  in  them  all ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  ratepayers  have  to  pay,  and  that  very  lavishly,  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  chronic  insane  who  have  to  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key  of  some  kind. 

From  the  statistics  since  1858,  after  the  Statute  of  the  previous 
year,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  marked  downward  tendency  in  tha 
recovery  rate  to-day,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  of  treatment  which 
progress  and  experience  have  placed  at  onr  disposal.  Sir  John 
Batty  Tuke,  M.P.,  writing  in  the  NtTieteerdh  Centurtj  Review  of  April 
1889,  says : 
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''  There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  ratio  of  insane  persons 
to  population  has  not  increased  during  this  century,  and  that  the  apparent 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  milder  type  of  cases  placed  under  treatment 
and  registered.  Reference  to  the  lunacy  blue  books  shows  that  the  annual 
proportion  of  recoveries  in  asylums  calculated  on  the  annual  admissions  is 
about  38  per  cent.,  of  which  about  one-half  relapse,  and  that  10  per  cent, 
of  patients  resident  die.  Allowing  for  increase  of  population,  it  is  evident 
that  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  registered  lunatics  is  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  unrecovered  patients  in  asylums.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  . 
authorities  that  the  proportion  of  recoveries  has  not  increased  within  the 
last  fifty  years ;  it  is  even  held  by  some  that  the  results  of  treatment 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  were  more  favourable  than  those 
subsequently  obtained. 

'^  The  ideal  arrangement  for  teaching  is  a  department  for  the  treatment 
of  insanity  in  connection  with  general  hospitals.  But  here,  again,  tra- 
dition interferes,  and  another  instance  of  the  severence  of  psychiatric  from 
general  medicine  is  afforded.  In  all  infirmaries  the  admission  of  *•  mental ' 
cases  is  strictly  prohibited.  But  county  boards  would  do  an  immense 
benefit  to  science  were  they  to  add  to  their  establishments  curative 
hospitals  worked  on  the  lines  suggested.  They  should  be  thrown  open 
to  the  medical  public,  and  utilised  in  every  way  for  educational  purposes. 

'*  As  the  ratepayer  must  bear  the  expense  of  any  such  scheme,  it  is  but 
fair  to  point  out  to  him  the  fiscal  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  cost 
of  a  hospital  patient  would  be  considerably  in  excess  of  an  »asylum 
patient.  But  there  is  a  further  and  more  immediate  measure  of  economy 
which  would  go  far  to  liquidate  the  first  outlay.  Instead  of  lavishing 
large  sums  on  structure  and  embellishment,  a  rigid  economy  should  be 
exercised  in  providing  for  the  care  of  our  chronic  insane  paupers,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  would  be  well  provided  for  in  a  workhouse,  or  by 
boarding  out  in  private  dwellings.  In  most  pauper  asylums  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  the  Chinese  lantern  style  of  sesthetics,  appealing 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  committees  and  the  staff  than  subserving  any 
good  purpose  to  the  demented  inmates.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount,  but  any  one  not  saturated  with  asylum  tradition  knows  that 
large  sums  of  money  are  year  by  year  dissipated  by  a  false  humanitarianismV 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  higher  duty  of  promoting  cure.'' 

The  General  Board  I  hold  to  be  responsible  for  this  extreme  and 
lavish  provisiou  for  the  insane.  It  arose  originally  in  their  require- 
ments for  buildings;  equipment,  dietary,  and  attendance.  Now  this 
is  modified  in  regard  to  buildings^  alarm  having  been  taken  at  the 
extravagance  of  local  bodies  following  their  lead ;  but  they  are  as 
insistent  as  ever  in  regard  to  the  other  points  which  go  to  provide 
expensive  and  laxorions  treatment  for  the  poor  chronic,  hopeless 
InnaticSi  which  is  not  given  to  the  inmate  of  a  parish  hospital  or 
general  infirmary.  On  the  other  hand,  no  initiative  is  given  as  to 
any  modification  of  the  internal  and  domestic  economy  of  an  asylom. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  particularise  any  classification  of  the  inmates 
such  as  we  find  in  poorhonses,  and  in  hospitals  generally  ;  no  specific 
or  even  general  instructions  to  medical  superintendents  regarding  the 
discharge  of  patients  on  parole  or  to  be  boarded-out  in  the  Country ; 
or  even  for  transferring  them  to  licensed  wards  of  poorhouses,  nor  for 
greater  personal  attention  on  the  part  of  the  medical  superintendents 
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In  thia  connection  I  may  again  qaote  Sir  John  Batty  Take  : 

"  The  whole  arrangements  [he  says]  indicate  care  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates — comfort  which  occasionally  amounts  to  luxury.  We  find  the 
institution  divided  into  separate  departments,  each  of  which  comprises 
a  corridor,  day -rooms,  dormitories,  and  single  bedrooms.  Each  department 
(technically  termed  gallery  or  corridor)  contains  from  thirty  to  eighty 
patients,  who  are  classified  as  far  as  possible  according  to  the  character  of 
their  insanity.  One  ward  on  each  side  of  the  house  is  invariably  set  aside 
as  a  sick  room.  A  large  recreation  hall,  used  as  a  ball-room,  theatre,  or 
lecture  room,  is  a  special  feature.  A  chapel  is  provided  for  religious 
serWces.  The  asylum  stands  in  spacious  grounds,  and  a  large  farm  serves 
for  labour  and  extended  exercise.  In  all  this  we  see  the  kindly  work  of 
the  outside  humanitarian,  who  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  place  himself 
in  fancy  in  the  position  of  a  pauper  lunatic,  and  to  have  provided  what  he 
believes  he  would  have  wished  for  were  he  in  that  sad  condition." 

Bat  with  all  this  care  for  outward  conditions,  and  while  gigantic 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  realms  of  every  form  of  medical  and 
surgical  science,  we  are  almost  as  far  back  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  insane  as  in  1871.  This  may  be  denied,  bat  whatever  advance 
there  has  been  is  dae  to  the  work  of  a  very  few  able  saperintendents 
who  conld  devote  some  spare  time  from  the  layman's  work  of 
^managing  their  asylums.     Sir  John  goes  on  to  say  : 

'^  A  medical  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  whose 
duties  are  of  the  most  multifarious  character.  Every  department  is  under 
his  immediate  supervision  ;  he  is  the  executive  officer,  who  is  held  respon* 
sible  for  the  administration  of  the  whole  institution  in  all  its  details.  Any 
man  who  has  the  management  of  an  establishment  holding  from  500  to 
2000  persons  must  give  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  to  pui'e  administra- 
tion ;  and  in  practice  it  has  been  found  that  the  medical  portion  of  the 
work  of  an  asylum  superintendent  is  very  much  subordinated  to  executive 
duties. 

''The  superintendent,  again,  is  the  entrepreneur  of  entertainments. 
Amusements  of  all  sorts  have  to  be  got  up :  parties,  balls,  theatricals,  pic- 
nics, cricket  matches,  and  fetes  of  all  kinds.  The  public  thinks  that 
madness  can  be  eliminated  by  entertainment ;  the  superintendent  is  bound 
to  work  up  to  this  theory,  and  often  does  so  to  an  absurd  and  baneful 
eictent.  It  is  true  that  he  has  assistant  physicians  under  his  command  in 
the  proportion  of  something  like  1  to  500  patients.  There  is  something 
in  the  multifarious  and  incongruous  duties  of  an  asylum  superintendent 
which  is  altogether  inimical  to  scientific  medicine,  something  in  asylum  life 
which  paralyses  scientific  energy. 

"And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  combination  of  offices  is  not  only 
prejudicial  but  absolutely  unnecessary.  It  is  purely  traditional,  and  tradi- 
tional only  so  far  as  asylums  are  concerned.'' 

Sir  John  is  now  understood  to  have  modified  his  views  in  so  far 
as  Scotch  Lunacy  Administration  is  concerned,  but  none  the  less  are 
his  strictures  entitled  to  respect.  Curiously  enough  they  are  sup- 
ported, unconsciously  perhaps,  by  Dr.  Ernest  White,  President  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ia 
his  presidential  address  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  said : 
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"  Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  improve  the  means  of  care  and 
treatment  of  the  rate-paid  insane  in  the  counties  and  boroughs.  Unfortu^ 
nately,  on  the  score  of  economy,  the  patients  have  been  congregated  in  too 
large  communities  under  one  roof,  and  especially  has  this  been  the  case  in 
the  County  of  London,  with  its  huge  asylums,  each  containing  from  2000 
to  2500  patients.  Has  not  this  been  false  economy  ?  It  may  be  urged 
that  with  the  larger  number  you  can  show  a  somewhat  lower  weekly  main- 
tenance rate,  but  true  economy  would  be  in  better  results  in  recoveries 
even  at  a  considerably  higher  maintenance  charge  for  a  short  time.  Think 
of  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  patient  who  becomes  insane  at  twenty 
and  lives  to  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  in  a  county  or  borough 
asylum  !  Huge  institutions  containing  both  acute  and  chronic  cases  stand 
condemned  by  the  public  and  the  expert  alike !  The  medical  superinten- 
dent knows  relatively  nothing  of  the  patients  individually.  Inere  is  a 
certain  amount  of  classification,  it  is  true,  and  the  cases  are  allotted  for 
treatment  to  the  care  of  the  various  assistant  medical  officers.  These 
gentlemen  are  not  all  enthusiasts  in  medical  treatment,  or  equally  skilled. 
Some  may  do  their  utmost  for  the  recent  cases  committed  to  their  charge^ 
others  go  the  rounds  and  perform  their  ward  duties  in  a  perfunctfMfy 
manner,  devoting  their  best  energies  to  the  amusements  which  form  % 
feature  in  asylum  life,  and  which  may  be  more  to  their  taste.  The  recent 
admissions  under  officers  of  the  latter  class,  unaided  by  medical  science,. 
Und  to  drift,  and  this  is  where  the  daily  supervision  of  the  medical 
superintendent  is  needed,  but  only  obtainable  in  asylums  with  less  thaa 
600  patients.'' 

* 

At  present  in  Scotland  there  are  ooly  twenty-three  medical  super* 
intendents  reeponsible  for  all  the  insane  in  asylum?.  They  have 
the  care  of  nearly  12,000  patients.  The  average  recovery  rate  is 
about  38  per  cent.,  calculated  upon  the  yearly  admissions,  or  12  per 
cent,  npou  the  actual  number  resident  in  the  institutions.  Little 
inducement,  therefore,  exists  for  medical  students  who  desire  to  push 
themselves  forward  in  this  branch  of  their  profession. 

It  appears  from  the  Blue  Books  that  whereas  the  population  of 
Scotland  has  increased   50  per  cent,  since   1858,  the  nnmber  of 
lunatic  I  has  increased   186  per  cent.     We  have  to  deal  with  thii- 
increase  as  indicative  of  conditions  under  which  lunatics  are  being, 
manufactured  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  the  healthy  population. 

The  combined  Parish  of  Glasgow,  comprising  that  portion  of  the* 
city  on  the  north  ^ide  of  the  Clyde  and  the  river  Kelvin,  has  spent 
between  1871  and  1901  upon  asylum  buildings  and  furnishings 
£574,159 ;  and  the  annual  charge  upon  the  ratepayers  for  the  1798 
pauper  lunatics  they  have  to  keep  is  £44,573.  All  over  Scotland 
there  exists  a  similar  state  of  affairs,  a  heavy  capital  expenditure  and 
a  steadily  increasing  maintenance  charge. 

The  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  this  year  in 
the  parish  of  GIa8gow,  including  interest 
and  instalment  of  debt,  is  .         .        .         .la.  2^^.  per  £ 

The  rate  for  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 

lunatic  poor  is Sd.  per  £ 

(included  in  the  above). 
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The  rale  foi-  the  cost  of  the  housiog  ot  the  lunatic 

poor  is 3i/.  per  £ 

(which  is  levied  Mpsrate  from  the  poor  rate,  and 
ia  included  in  the  municipal  taxes). 

So  that  the  lunatic  poor  cost,  roughly,  about  Gd.  per  £ 

Here  are  the  BtatlBtics  for  the  five  chief  parishes  of  S<x>tlaDd : 


Total  Annnal 

n 

Paribb. 

I'opulation. 

Numbei 
of  Inune. 

I'er- 
c  en  I  age. 

Expend  Lture 
upon  Main- 
lenance. 

III 

£ 

£ 

pJlasgow 

r.7!,5C!) 

17il3 

OSl 

44,f>73 

2& 

OoY»n    . 

H4 1,443 

87!) 

0-25 

23,929 

27 

EMiD  burgh     . 

303,504 

905 

0-32 

31,094 

SI 

Dundee 

163,619 

GS3 

0-41 

17,696 

!6 

Aberdeen        . 

153,497 

398 

0-26 

10,000 

!S 

The  folloiriQ;;  tab'e  &Qd  tha'i  on  page  459,  relating  to  the  whole 
(if  Scotlaod,  afford  intereetiog  compariaoae  : 

Scotland. — Compftrieon  of  oomber  aiid  cost  of  lanatic  poor  in 
■1888-89  and  1901-02. 


1838-89. 

lBOl-02. 

Average  namber  of  patients 

(a)  For  lands  and  buildings  . 
(6)  Maintenance  and  management 
Total  annnal  coet  per  patient 

2996 

£10  K.     2 
23  10     0 
S4     G     2 

6759 

£16  14     I 
25  17   10 
42  11   11 

Thwe  etatisticB  show  that  in  tea  years  the  cost  has  iaoreosed 
^t&  per  head,  vhile  the  cost  of  tlie  patieDts'  maintenaoce  haa 
increased  only  £2  per  head.  The  chief  caose  of  this  is  that  eeparate 
hospitals  are  being  iaei»ted  upon  as  an  adjanct  to  ordinary  afylnma, 
where  cnratire  patients  can  first  be  placed.  Hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases,  apart  from  aeyloins,  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  asylnm  SDperintendents  as  a  whole  ;  bat  in  a  month  or 
two  there  will  be  in  operation  in  Glasgow  a  detached  block  of  a 
general  hospital  for  parish  poor,  devoted  entirely  to  incipient 
cases  of  insanity.  This  class  will  no  longer  be  recognised  as 
Innatics,   nor  will  the  Pdrish  Council  of  Qlasgow  be  entitled  to 
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the  Government  grant  of  nearly  4$.  per  we^k  in  respect  thereof* 
This  grant  is  of  very  donbtf  al  advantage  to  local  authorities,  and  in 
losing  this  contribution  for  the  future,  and  in  treating  the  incipient 
cases  like  ordinary  hospital  patients,  the  Parish  Council  is  to  be^ 
congratulated  upon  its  departure  from  previous  practice* 

A  writer  in  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  Ma//azine,  in  April  1903^ 
says : 

'*That  the  gamering  of  the  lunatic  poor  in  vast  asylums,  where  they  ar» 
surrounded  by  every  comfort,  well  nourished,  tenderly  cared  for,  and,  to  » 
certain  extent,  even  pampered,  should  produce  disabtrous  results,  is  a- 
startling  statement  to  make,  but  it  is  true.  What  has  existed,  what  now^ 
exists,  and  what  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  exist  unless  effectual 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  insanity,  is  this :  these  lunatic 
patients,  after  a  more  or  le^s  protracted  residence  in  asylums  under  the 
treatment  of  experienced  and  skilful  physicians,  and,  as  just  said,  sur- 
rounded with  every  comfort,  become  convalescent ;  in  fact,  are  so  dianged 
by  kindness  and  by  judicious  treatment  and  nursing,  as  to  present  the 
outward  and  visible  appearance  of  menial  soundness,  and  in  many  cases 
are,  it  is  said,  restored  to  reason.  What  then  follows  ?  They  are  dis- 
charged annually  in  thousands,  cured  or  quasi  cured,  and  go  out  into  the 
world  to  resume  their  places  according  to  their  several  stations  in  life,  and 
to  transmit  to  their  descendants  the  evil  inheritance  which  is  theirs,  wbicb 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  which  they  cannot  renounce.  The* 
efforts  made  by  tainted  families  to  keep  dark  the  fact  that  a  relative- i» 
insane  are  notorious. 

"We  do  not  cultivate  weeds  in  garden  or  on  tillage  farm,  or  propagaie 
the  degenerates  of  animal  life  on  cattle  range  or  sheep  walk.  Any  one  who- 
did  so  would  be  regarded  as  demented.  The  predicament  is  very  serious,, 
and  demands  the  grave  consideration  of  all  men  of  open  minds  and 
unbiased  judgments.  It  has  come  to  this:  the  national  resources  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  squandered  with  a  lavish  hand  in  erecting 
beautiful  and  costly  edifices  for  the  housing  and  nurturing,  not,  be  it 
observed,  of  the  sane  and  virtuous  poor,  who  have  been  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  others,  helpless  waifs  and  weaklings,  or  else  victims  of  misfortune^ 
perhaps  of  wrong  and  injustice,  forced  to  seek  refuge  from  starvation 
within  the  comfortless  walls  of  a  workhouse.  No ;  the  tenderest  care,  the- 
warmest  sympathy,  the  most  generous  expenditure  are  reserved  for  the- 
lunatic  poor,  many  of  whom  are  quite  unable  to  appreciate,  or  even  to 
understcmd,  the  kindness  and  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  the  cobt  of 
whose  housing  and  maintenance  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case.'* 

Now,:  while  do  right-minded  man  will  object  to  any  kindheps  or 
rational  outlay  that  may  bring  even  temporary  cure  or  even  alleviatioi> 
of  mental  trouble,  the  indiscriminate  and  uosupervised  rebtoratioi^ 
of  those  to  civil  life  is  a  matter  of  grave  public  concero. 

At  present  persons  discharged  as  recovered  resume  th«-ir  occu- 
pations and  exercise  all  the  duties  of  citizens  only  to  relapse  sooner 
or  later  in  a  great  many  cases.  And  the  consequence  is  that  the^ 
propagation  of  insanity  goes  on,  and  the  philanthropic  twcLtietb 
century  is  lajiug  up  many  unsuspected  burdens  for  the  future.  Oa€>- 
of  the  most  distinguished  physician  superintendents  in  Scotland  ha& 
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expressed  that  heredity  as  a  factor  in  lanacy  is  not  nearly  snch  an 
important  element  as  is  sopposed,  and  that  environment  bef ore- 
puberty  and  adolescence  is  at  least  equally  responsible.  This  is  an* 
ari^ment  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention,  but  while  all 
this  is  in  process,  and  with  the  fall  knowledge  of  the  dire  results,, 
a^  the  Blue  Books  show,  the  Board  has  never  suggested  any  palli- 
ative measures  to  remedy  this  appalling  resalt. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question,  namely,  the  retention  izv 
asylums  of  quiet,  harmless  patients,  who  should  be  boarded  in  the 
country.  Tdis  is  largely  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the- 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  superintendents  in  sending  out  such  cases- 
It  has  been  stated  that  where  institutions  have  not  reached  auything^ 
like  their  full  number,  the  superintendents  are  anxious  to  get  up- 
their  population  so  that  they  may  reach  the  lowest  rates  of  board, 
and  this  seems  to  weigh  with  some  rather  than  reducing  the  numbers- 
Then  there  is  the  trouble  to  all  concerned  in  training  workers  ta 
take  the  place  of  those  who  may  be  boarded  in  the  country.  It  i» 
well  known  that  the  country  poorhouses  of  Scotland  are  only  partially 
occupied,  yet  the  Board  does  not  take  any  steps,  legislative  or  other- 
wise, to  make  use  of  these  building^  to  which  hundreds  of  poor, 
helpless,  demented  people  could  be  transferred,  and  as  well  taken» 
care  of  as  the  ordinary  sane  poor.  Instead  of  doing  so  we  go  on 
building  huge  palaces  chiefly  for  the  care  of  such  cases. 

As  a  commentary  on  thip,  let  me  quote  the  following  from  the- 
Board's  Report  of  1894  regarding  Inverness  Asylum:  ''Many 
patients  have  been  discharged  as  being  either  recovered,  or  in  a 
condition  which  made  confinement  in  an  asylum  no  longer  necessary- 
These  discharges  have  reduced  the  population  to  what  it  was  in 
1887,  and  have  been  (o  considerable  in  number  that  the  District 
Board  have  postponed  consideratiou  of  plans  which  had  been  prepared 
for  a  separate  hospital.*' 

And  a  writer  in  the  Foor  Law  Magazine  of  that  year  says  one 
can  only  ask  in  amazement  why  this  was  not  done  before  ?  Why 
had  they  to  wait  for  a  new  superintendent  to  do  this,  and  in  how 
many  asylums  at  the  present  time  does  the  same  process  require  to- 
be  carried  out,  and  who  is  to  put  the  process  in  operation  ?  Is  it 
the  General  Board,  or  the  District  Boards ;  or  must  the  long-suffering 
ratepayers  and  patients  wait  till  new  superintendents  are  appointed 
who  will  discharge  patients  as  being  either  recovered  or  in  a 
condition  which  made  cotifinement  in  an  asylum  no  longer  necessary^ 
and  so  reduce  the  population  of  the  asylums  to  what  it  was  ift 
1887? 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  insane* 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Grovemment  Department,  with 
more  administrative  authority,  like  that  possessed  by  the  Prisoib 
Commissioners   iu    Scotland   or  the   Local   Government  Board  ia 
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England.  In  Canada,  t,g,^  the  Government  has  power  to  transfer 
the  superintendents  of  asylums  and  prisons^  &o.,  from  one  institution 
to  another,  with  great  advantage  to  the  general  administration. 
Every  patient  should  be  treated  as  a  unit  for  six  or  twelve  months, 
and  thereafter  placed  in  proper  classified  conditions;  where  the  man 
or  woman  with  some  transient  attack  may  be  carefully  treated  and 
speedily  recovered ;  and  where  the  derelict  and  the  incurable  may  be 
relegated  to  some  less  costly  confiuement. 

But  we  are  a  long  way  from  that,  and  as  a  preliminary  effort  to 
attain  the  knowledge  of  some  established  facts,  principles  and  causes, 
we  should  have  a  commission  of  inquiry  of  persons  well  qualified  to 
conduct  such  an  investigation,  embracing  the  whole  country.  The 
causes  and  treatment  of  insanity  are,  or  should  be,  pretty  much  the 
same  in  the  three  countries,  and  if  the  Government  can  institute  an 
inquiry  regarding  poison  in  beer,  much  more  surely  should  they  look 
to  the  poison  of  the  brain.  It  is  said  that  24,000  fresh  cases  of 
insanity  were  admitted  into  asylums  in  1901  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

But  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  whole  functions  of  the 
Oeneral  Board  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  recently  formed 
Local  Government  Board,  which  has  already  the  supervision  of  the 
whole  of  the  pauperism  and  public  health  administration  of  the 
<x>untry.  When  we  remember  that  the  pauper  insane  number 
14,191,  and  the  private  insane  2416,  there  are  obviously  strong 
reasons  for  this  change. 

The  whole  question  of  the  lunacy  administration  of  the  country 
is  ripe  for  inquiry  and  alteration,  and  if  the  points  I  have  tried  to 
•explain  are  followed  up  in  that  direction  my  purpose  has  been 
achieved. 

Jas.  R.  Motion. 


.  1904- 


DIVES'  DEATHBED. 


Draw  the  death-cloth  o*er  his  head ; 

Tawdry,  gilded  roses  strew  ; 
Let  his  wantons  wake  their  dead. 

Priests,  this  is  no  place  for  you. 

Pat  yonr  crncifix  aside — 

Fitter  jester's  cap  and  bells ! — 

Which  his  scoffing  voice  decried 
In  fair  Monte  Carlo's  hells. 

From  yon  stoup  next  ponr  away 

Holy  water  ;  to  the  brim 
Fill  it  op  with  absinthe,  pray ; 

With  its  poison  sprinkle  him. 

Stay,  O  hallowed  bells,  yonr  toll ; 

Cease,  pale  priest,  yonr  Mass  to  siog 
For  the  requiem  of  his  sonl : 

He  took  heed  of  no  snch  thing. 

Low  buffoons  his  corse  shonld  bear 

To  nnconsecrated  earth : 
Ribald  songs  for  Latin  prayer ; — 

Drunkards'  jests  are  all  he's  worth. 

In  his  coffin  lay  by  stealth 

Gold  snatched  from  his  pander  crew- 
Symbol  of  the  boundless  wealth 

Once  he  lavished,  pimps,  on  yon. 
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Life  was  bat  a  sorry  jest ; 

Death  stole  on  him  unaware, 
While  futurity,  he  guessed, 

None  but  craven  souls  could  scare. 


In  his  hands  a  dice-box  place, 

On  his  brow  a  harlot's  hiss ; 
Daub  with  rouge  his  bloated  face. 

Can  death  ghastlier  be  than  this  ? 

William  Frederick  Harvey^ 


1904. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 

A  COMPLETE  and  nseful  Index  to  the  Literaiure  0/  Thorium^}^  by 
Oayalier  H.  JoUet,  has  been  pablished  by  the  SmitiiBonian  Instita- 
tion.  The  period  covered  is  from  1817,  the  year  of  the  diaooYery  of 
thoriam,  down  to  1902.  This  is  one  of  the  series  of  indexes  pre- 
pared under  the  aospices  of  the  Committee  on  Indexing  Chemical 
Literature  appointed  in  1882  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  series  thirteen  have  ahready  ap- 
peared. It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  assistance  rendered  to 
scientific  men  by  these  guides  to  our  knowledge  of  such  special 
eubjects.  The  labour  necessary  to  make  a  full  search  through  the 
literatnre  of  all  civilised  countries  is  enormous,  and  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  undertaken  it.  The  index  appears  to 
have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  to  contain  all  references  of  im- 
portance relating  to  the  subject.  As  the  compiler  requests  cor- 
rections where  necessary,  we  may  remark  that  nouns  are  written  in 
German  with  a  capital  letter,  a  fact  that  has  been  overlooked  in 
many  titles. 

There  is  a  carious  uniformity  in  most  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  modem  civilised  life,  even  in  communities  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  On  studying  the  statistics  of  the  Seven  Colonies 
cf  Atistralasiuj  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,^  one  finds  much  resemblance  to 
the  Mother  Country  as  regards  the  laws  of  population.  In  a  country 
that  possesses  but  1*71  inhabitant  per  square  mile,  it  is  found  that 
for  some  years  past  the  birth-rate  has  been  declining.  This  cannoti 
therefore,  be  due  to  over-population,  to  which  the  diminution  in 
Burope,  with  its  100  inhabitants  per  square  mile»  has  been  attributed. 
The  subject  is  as  complicated  as  it  is  important,  for  Australian-bom 
women  have  been  found  not  to  bear  so  many  children  as  European 
women  who  have  emigrated  to  the  antipodes.  As  the  total 
population  is  less  than  that  of  London,  and  Australia  now  dis- 
oourages  immigration,  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth  cannot  bat 
be  regarded  as  serious.     As  regards  the  g^eat  scourges  of  humanity, 

*  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Thorium.   1817-1909,  Bj  CaTalior  H.  Jouet.    Washing- 
ton !  Smithsonian  Institution.     1903. 

*  A  Statittical  Account  of  the  Seven  Coloniei  of  AmtreUeuia.    Bj  T.  A.  Coglilao. 
Sjdnej  :  Qovemment  Printer.     1902. 
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phthisis  and  canceri  the  mortality  from  the  former  is  fpund  to  be 
diminishing,  which  is  attributed  to  the  more  skilful  treatment  of 
the  disease  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  preventive  measures  taken 
against  it.  The  mortality  from  cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  mora 
than  doubled  within  thirty  years,  and  even  making  allowance  for  the 
possible  inclusion  in  the  cancer  returns  of  obscure  malignant  diseases 
thatwere  formerly  not  ascribed  to  their  true  cause,  yet,  as  Mr.  Coghlan 
remarks,  'Hhe  conclusion  must  inevitably  be  arrived  at  that  the  spread 
of  the  disease  is  a  dread  reality.''  An  interesting  history  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  each  colony  is  added,  and  the  book  is 
not  by  any  means  a  mere  collection  of  statistics,  but  a  concise  des- 
cription of  the  whole  of  Australasia. 

As  regards  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  somewhat  later  infor- 
mation is  available  in  l*hc  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  1903.^ 
Not  only  is  each  province  fully  described,  but  Eome  of  the  more 
prominent  features  are  illustrated  by  means  of  excellent  photographs. 
Among  the  special  descriptions  included  in  the  work  we  may  mention 
the  chapter  on  Maori  Sociology,  by  Mr.  E.  Best.  Any  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in,  or  purposes  visiting  New  Zealand,  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  this  handbook. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Platonic  tradition  of  Balliol  established  by  Jowett  is  being 
well  sustained  by  Dr.  Edward  Gaird,  and  his  Gifford  lectures  on 
The  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philosophers  ^  is  a  profound 
and  masterly  study  of  the  highest  speculative  side  of  ancient  thought. 
And  yet  we  cannot  but  confess  to  some  sense  of  a  disappointment 
of  the  hope  with  which  we  opened  the  book,  for  which,  however, 
the  author  is  not  entirely,  if  at  all,  to  blame.  For  confessedly  the 
somewhat  nebulous  presentation  of  theology  which  we  find  in  these 
lectures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  theology  but  philosophy 
with  which  the  ancient  thinkers  were  cx)ncemed,  and  though  in  the 
later  lectures,  treating  of  Pbilo  and  Plotinus,  theology  takes  a  more 
prominent  place,  we  are  no  longer  in  the  company  of  Greek  philo- 
sophers, but  in  that  of  men  of  a  different  school  entirely,  who  owed 
no  little,  it  is  true,  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  with  whom,  however, 
we  should  not  class  them.      The  discussioa  is  largely  of   their 

*  The  New  Zealand  Official  Tear-Book^  190S.  By  E.  J.  von  Dadelszen.  London  : 
Ejre  k.  Spottiswoode.    1903. 

*  The  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philotophera.  By  Edward  Caird,  LL.D.,  fcq. 
(Gifford  Lectures,  Glasgow,  1901,  2,  S).  2  vols.  Glasgow :  James  Maclehose  k. 
Bens.    1904. 
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ethical  and  specalative  ideas,  priDcipally  those  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Stoics,  which,  iadeed,  were  often  near  akin  to  religion,  but 
only  indefinitely  related  to  theology.  The  thonghts  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  on  the  great  specalative  problems  of  the  nature  of  ideas, 
of  the  chief  good,  of  the  absolute  unity,  may  be  admitted  to  be  the 
source  in  a  large  degree  of  theology  as  they  are  of  ethical  systems ; 
but  the  ethical  teaching  is  definitei  the  theological  scarcely  attains 
to  the  coherency  of  a  conscious  system.  In  our  opinion  this  is  far 
from  being  a  defect  in  these  great  minds,  and  we  do  not  consider 
Philo  and  Augustine  any  improvement  upon  PJato  and  Aristotle. 
We  have  found  more  profit  in  Dr.  Caird's  own  views  in  the  earlier 
lectures  on  the  relation  of  theology  to  religion  than  in  his  attempts 
to  draw  out  of  the  ancient  philosophy  more  than  its  authors  con- 
sciously intended  it  to  present.  That  the  lectures  deserve  to  be 
read,  and  will  often  be  found  illuminating  ou  many  points,  we 
readily  admit ;  but  we  hesitate  to  say  that  they  attain  the  object 
which  the  distioguished  lecturer  evidently  had  in  view. 

The  Bationaliatic  Press  Association  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  in  publishing  a  series  of  cheap  reprints  of 
notable  books.  The  success  is  an  evidence  that  there  is  a  very  large 
thinking  public  to  be  catered  for,  the  demand  for  some  of  these 
reprints  being  extraordinary  when  we  consider  the  popularity  of  the 
trashiest  literature  which  ever  issued  from  the  printing-press.  We 
ventnre  to  think  that  An  Agno8tic*8  Apology^^  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  is  likely  to  be  as  popular  as  any  book  issued  in  this  cheap 
series.  The  question  of  religion,  as  regarded  by  a  cultured  and 
highly  intelligent  man,  is  deserving  of  the  most  serious  attention, 
and  no  religious. man  whose  mind  is  open  can  have  any  reason  te 
complain  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  manner  of  dealing  with  religions 
problems.  But  it  is  not  so  mnch  with  the  liberal  religions  that  the 
writer  has  to  deal  as  with  those  whom  he  calls  Gnostics,  who  not 
only  profess  to  know  many  things  which  appear  to  most  of  qb 
beyond  the  reach  our  limited  faculities,  but  who  also  condemn  those 
who  do  not  accept  their  assertions.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  defence  of 
Agnosticism  as  against  the  Gnostics  appears  to  us  to  be  unanswerable, 
and  his  conclusion  perfectly  justified.  '*  Wait,"  he  says,  ''  till  yon 
can  give  some  answer,  not  palpably  a  verbal  one,  to  some  one  of  the 
doubts  which  oppress  us  as  they  oppress  you.  .  .  .  Till  then  we 
shall  be  content  to  admit  openly,  what  you  whisper  under  yonr 
breath  or  hide  in  technical  jargon,  that  the  ancient  secret  is  a  secret 
still ;  that  man  knows  nothing  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute ;  and 
that  knowing  nothing,  he  had  better  not  be  dogmatic  about  hie 
ignorance."  But  in  saying  this,  we  should  still  be  prepared  to  hold 
that  there  is  a  justification  for  religion  which  is  not  that  of  the 

^  An  AgnoUic't  Apology.    By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  K.CJB.    London :  Watts  k  Co. 
(Rationalist  Press  Association). 
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dogmatists  and  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  Agnostics.  Besides 
the  first  article,  which  giyes  its  title  to  the  volame,  there  are  several 
others,  the  best  of  which  are  on  *'  The  Scepticism  of  Believers  "  and 
'•Toleration." 

Readers  of  Mr.  Philip  Sidney's  Tlit  Truth  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ^ 
mast  be  prepared  to  find  it  more  novel  than  attractive  and  ipore 
ingenious  than  logical.  Mr.  Sidney's  position  is  a  curions  one,  for 
though  he  gives  evidence  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  he  deliberately  pots  it  on  one 
eide  and  takes  the  most  literal  view  of  the  Gospel  story,  to  an  extent 
that  only  the  most  out-of-date  and  orthodox  exponent  on  the  other 
«ide  would  do.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  extravagant  lengths 
to  which  uncritical  orthodox  expositors  will  go  in  their  presentation 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  Mr.  Sidney  shows 
that  their  opponent  can  be  just  as  biased  and  extravagant.  That 
the  Gospels  are  confused,  obscure,  and  inconsistent  in  their  account 
of  the  life  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  every  student  knows,  bnt 
Mr.  Sidney  makes  little  allowance  for  this,  and,  taking  the  Gospels 
in  the  most  literal  way,  exercises  no  little  ingenuity  to  make  out  that 
Jesus  himself  was  an  impostor,  or  something  like  it,  and  that  his 
intimate  friends  were  very  doubtful  characters.  That  Mr.  Sidney  is 
oapable  of  better  things  we  have  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  bnt  we  think 
the  present  attempt  an  idle  exercise  of  his  talents. 

The  labours  of  the  higher  critics,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Bible 
have  produced  results  of  extraordinary  importance  in  leading  us  to 
an  intelligent  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  overthrow  of  the  traditional  supernatural  theory  of  their  origin, 
the  placing  of  the  various  books  in  their  proper  chronological  order, 
and  showing  their  true  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  objects  the  writers  had  in  view,  is  a  work  of 
inestimable  value.  It  has  entailed  enormous  labour  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  such  critics  as  Canon  Cheyne,  Dr.  Driver,  W.  E.  Addip, 
and  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  to  mention  only  a  few  English  .workers  in 
this  field  ;  but  their  work,  as  a  rule,  is  of  a  learned  and  technical  kind, 
which  only  students  can  fully  appreciate.  To  popularise  the  results 
of  all  this  labour  is  a  work  which  is  very  much  needed,  and  we 
therefore  welcome  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Balmforth's  on  The  Bible  froni 
the  Standpoint  of  the  Highei*  Criticism?  Mr.  Balmforth  is  himself 
an  industrious  student,  but  he  has  also  the  gift  of  being  able  to 
present  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  critics  in  an  accurate  and 
pleasant  manner,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  clearer  ideas 
upon  subjects  which  are  still  too  little  understood  by  the  generality 
of  religious  people,  whose  only  conception  of  the  higher  critics  is  that 

^  The  Truth  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  As  Derived  from  a  Study  of  the  Gospel 
Narratives.    By  Philip  Sidney.    London  :  W.  Stewart  k  Co.     1904. 

*  The  Bible  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  By  Ramsden  Balmforth. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenscheln  k  Co.    1904. 
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they  are  a  set  of  men  bent  npon  destroyiag  the  foandations  of  the 
faith.  We  recammend  all  eooh  to  read  Mr.  Balmforth's  book,  and 
they  will  learn  that  the  critics  themselves  are  not  the  enemies  bat 
the  friends  of  religion. 


SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICS,  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Th€  HvoltUioii  of  Local  and  Imperial  Government  from  the 
teutonic  Conquest  to  the  Present  Day  ^  is  the  title  of  a  oaefal 
-contribntion  to  the  origin  and  history  of  local  self-goyemment,  by 
Mrs.  Fordham,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Parliamentary  Secre* 
tary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  last  Liberal  administra- 
tion. Mrs.  Fordham  is  correct  in  saying  tht^t  when  the  Local 
Crovemment  Act  1894  was  passed  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
^  that  the  grant  of  local  self-government  was  a  new  and  brilliant 
idea.  Students  of  constitutional  history  know  that  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  But  the  idea  had  not  become  so  obsolete  as 
Mrs.  Fordham  supposes.  The  mediaoval  towns  retained  much  of 
their  independence  and  powers  of  self-government  up  to  the  middle^ 
-fX  least,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  examples  of  the  village 
^community,  with  its  annual  redistribution  of  arable  land,  occur  up 
to  the  dose  of  the  same  century.  Another  misconception  is  Mrs. 
Fordham's  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  theories  of  the  Germanic 
echool.  English  local  self-government  did  not  commence  with  the 
8azon  township.  The  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  extermina- 
tion was  very  partial  in  its  application.  The  extermination  theory 
is  now  thoroughly  exploded.  With  the  exceptioUi  possibly^  of  south- 
^ast  England,  there  was  no  extermination  of  the  British  peasantry. 
The  origin  of  our  ideas  of  local  self-government  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  British  village  community  which,  as  in  Lidia,  survived 
the  successive  waves  of  foreign  invaders.  These,  however,  are  still 
'Controversial  questiona  It  was  sufficient  for  Mra  Fordham's 
purpose  to  commence  her  history  of  the  evolution  of  local  goivem- 
ment  with  the  Saxon  r6gime,  and  with  her  narrative  we  have  little 
fault  to  find.  In  this  her  faults  are  rather  faults  of  omission  than 
<K)mmission.  For  instance,  it  is  rather  a  long  jump,  in  her  history 
of  London,  from  mediadval  vestries  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  As  might  be  expected  from  Mrs.  Fordham's  public  career, 
enbjects  are  explained  from  her  own  experience  in  practical  govern- 
ment, and  special  emphasiB  is  laid  upon  the  great  part  which  womea 

^  TU  BvolutioH9f  Local  and  Imperial  Oovemmmtfrom  ike  TeuUmie  OomfueH  io  ih4 
Prtienl  Laiy.  Bj  B.  Marj  Fordham.  With  a  Preface  bj  Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P. 
London :  Knight  4  Co.     1904. 
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bare  played  in  civil  government.  In  the  reactionary  times  through 
which  we  have  recently  passed  women  have  lost  part  of  the  small 
advance  they  had  made.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  Mrs.  Fordham 
never  loses  an  opportonity  of  warmly  pressing  their  claims  to  a  more 
extended  share  in  local  government.  We  look  for  an  enlarged  and 
revised  edition  of  this  eminently  suggestive  little  book. 

Essays  in  Fury}  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Lewis,  is  a  somewhat  mis- 
leading title,  and  to  us  it  also  appeared  repellent.  Upon  its  perasal^ 
however,  we  were  agreeably  surprised.  The  author's  idea  of  writing- 
to  save  lazy  people  the  trouble  of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  wading- 
through  innumerable  volumes  is  praiseworthy,  but  by  no  means 
novel.  His  is  the  object,  we  take  it,  of  most  authors.  The  essays 
are,  in  fact,  an  attack  upon  priestcraft  and  dogma.  They  are 
excellent  reading  and  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  arriviug^ 
at  the  truth,  even  to  the  destruction  of  their  religious  belief  and 
preconceived  prejudices.  Many  agnostics  are  inclined  to  think 
that  some  religious  faith  is  essential  to  certain  stages  of  civilisation, 
bat  we  have  always  been  amongst  those  who  consider  that  priestcraft 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  bad  for  humanity.  Christianity  no  doubt 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  religions  the  world  has  seen,  but  even 
Christianity  has  been  made  the  vehicle  and  formed  the  excuse  for 
some  of  the  grossest  cruelties  and  persecutions  upon  a  wholesale 
Bcale  that  suffering  humanity  has  endured.  All  religions  without 
exception  are  purely  egoistic.  None  are  based  upon  pure  moral 
conduct,  the  doing  of  right  for  right's  sake.  This  is  why  they  have 
all  failed,  and  this  is  where  the  religion  of  humanity  will  succeed* 
Mr.  Lewis  is  outspoken  and  militant.  Religions  die  hard,  and 
although  free  thought  has  made  vast  strides  of  late  years,  religious 
intolerance  is  still  very  powerful.  If  the  masses  are  to  be  converted 
we  want  more  men  of  the  militant  type  like  Mr.  Lewis  to  come  inta 
the  open  and  with  the  courage  of  their  opinions  to  do  ''spade 
work."  The  arm-chair  agnostic  is  almost  as  useless  as  the  arm-chair 
politician. 

Fifty  Years  of  Progress  and  ths  New  Fiscal  Policy  ^  is  to  some 
extent  an  expansion  of  the  pamphlet  by  Lord  Brassey  which  we 
noticed  last  month.  As  we  might  expect,  it  is  a  businesslike^ 
scientific,  and  common-sense  statement  of  the  Free  Trade  position, 
based  upon  official  statistics,  Blue  Books,  and  speeches  of  leading 
statesmen,  British  and  Colonial.  Amongst  these  are  to  be  found 
statements  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  as  recent  as  the  year  1897^ 
diametrically  opposed  to  his  recent  utterances  in  his  attack  upon 
Free  Trade.  **  Under  Free  Trade,"  says  Lord  Brassey,  *'  our  country 
has  greatly  prospered.     It  is  for  the  advocates  of  change  to  give 

'  Eimyt  in  Fury.  By  Arthar  D.  Lewis.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1904. 

•  Fifty  Years  of  Progreis  and  the  New  FUeal  Poltey,  By  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B,, 
B.C.L.    London,  New  York,  and  Bombay  :  Longmans,  Green  k  Co.    1904. 
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proof  of  its  necessity.  Under  Protection  we  shall  lose  all  the 
^vantages  of  a  Free  Trade  country  in  competition  with  hampered 
and  hindered  indastriep.  Let  us  pause  before  we  reverse  the  policy 
of  fifly  prosperous  years."  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
is  thoroughly  discredited  in  the  country,  but  none  the  less  Lord 
Brassey  urges  every  convinced  Free  Trader  to  be  up  and  doing.  In 
lio  doing  he  cannot  find  a  better  aid  than  this  book,  of  which  the 
only  defect  is  its  price  of  2«.  instead  of  one. 

Tht  Financial  Reform  Almanack  for  1904  ^  naturally  gives  the 
chief  place  to  the  Fiscal  Question.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fallacies  are 
clearly  exposed  and  the  financial  position  of  protective  countries 
ascertained  by  carefully  prepared  tables  showing  the  comparative 
figures  of  populatioUi  imports  and  exports  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. Other  useful  tables  are  those  showing  the  expenditure  by 
normal  working-class  families  in  various  countries.  National  finance, 
as  usual,  receives  a  large  amount  of  attention.  No  student  of 
economics  and  no  politician  can  afford  to  be  without  this  invaluable 
manual. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  first  volume  of  The  Free 
Trader,^  the  organ  of  the  Free  Trade  Union,  which  has  contributed 
•flo  largely  by  its  weekly  issue,  distributed  broadcast,  to  bring  down 
in  confusion  the  Tariff  Reformer's  house  of  cards.  In  the  present 
volume  the  platform  speaker  will  find  reliable  information  relating 
to  the  "ruined  industries"  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  morbid  imagina- 
tion, showing  them  to  be  very  much  alive  indeed.  The  volume  is 
fully  indexed  and  thus  forms  a  ready  book  of  reference, 

M.  Edm6  Champion  is  already  known  for  his  La  France  d'apris 
les  colliers  dc  1789,  and  now  we  have  from  his  pen  La  Siparatum 
de  V£glisc  ct  dc  I'Ftat,^  which  he  modestly  styles,  in  his  sub-title, 
«n  introduction  to  the  religious  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  work  is  not  merely  of  historic  interest ;  it  not  only  throws  a 
yivid  light  upon  the  whole  series  of  events  comprised  in  the  word 
^'  revolution  "  but  it  contains  valuable  lessons  for  both  the  present 
And  the  future.  Upon  this  aspect  French  history  has  been  sadly 
mishandled.  Friends  and  foes  of  the  Revolution  alike  have  fallen 
into  errors  of  fact  and  errors  of  judgment,  and  each  equally  alike 
have  proved  deficient  in  the  true  spirit  of  liberty.  In  dealing  with 
this  aspect  of  these  momentous  events  M.  Champion  has  displayed 
his  usual  accuracy  in  handling  his  facts  and  his  usual  discernment 
in  his  deductions  therefrom. 

^  The  Financial  Rejvnn  Aluuinackt  1904'  Liverpool :  The  Financial  Reform  Associa- 
tioQ.     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co. 

*  The  Free  Trader.    July  31  to  December  18,  1908.    London :  The  Free  Trade 
Union. 

*  La  Sipiirdtion  di  Ih^jlUe  tt  de  VEtat  en  1794,    Far  Edme  Champion.    Paiia: 
Jjrmand  Colin. 
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The  Vagrant  and  the  Urumployable  ^  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
by  '*  General "  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  containing  a  proposal 
for  the  extension  of  the  Land  and  Industrial  Colony  sjstem,  whereby 
yagrants  may  be  detained  under  saitable  conditions  and  compelled 
to  work.  In  spite  of  oar  Radical  principles,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  sneaking  sympathy  for  this  scheme  of  forced  labour.  It 
sounds  terrible,  no  doubt,  to  the  lover  of  personal  liberty  that  any 
one,  however  unfortunate,  should  be  seized  and  forcibly  compelled 
to  work.  But  when  we  remember  that  such  men  are  in  fact  snp« 
ported  by  the  community,  it  only  seems  fair  that  they  should,  ia 
the  form  of  labour,  make  some  reciprocal  return  to  the  State* 
With  the  unemployables  who  are  willing  to  work  there  is  no  diflS.- 
cnlty,  but  with  the  loafer,  or  man  who  won't  work  when  he  geta 
the  chance,  the  case  is  otherwise.  ''  General "  Booth  therefore* 
proposes  a  central  authority,  analogous  to  the  Prison  or  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  to  frame  regulations  and  deal  with  the  unemployed 
problem.  He  proposes  that  the  Vagrancy  Laws  should  be  amended 
80  aa  to  give  magistrates  power  to  commit  vagrants  to  colonies  or 
aettlementa,  and  that  municipal  and  Poor  Law  authorities  be 
empowered  to  establish  such  colonies.  Such  a  scheme  as  this 
appears  to  be  eminently  practicable.  It  is  quite  clear  that  out 
present  Poor  Law  sjstem  is  a  complete  failure. 

The  Evolution  of  Suffrage;  the  Remedy  for  the  Evils  of  the  Present 
Biidimentaiy  Stcffrage,^  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Scott,  is  a  whole-hearted 
appeal  for  woman  suH'rage.  Mr.  Scott's  remedy  is  a  cumulative* 
system  of  plural  votes,  allowing  additional  votes  for  marriage,  for  a 
homestead,  and  for  every  additional  ten  years  up  to  fifty  years  of 
age.  Having  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  property  plural  vote,  we  are  not 
XQuch  enamoured  of  Mr.  Scott's  scheme. 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

Zes  Demoiselles  de  Vcrridres,^  who  form  the  subject  of  an  unusually^ 
interesting  monograph  by  M.  Gaston  Maugras,  played  a  couspicnous* 
part  in  la  vie  galantc  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  epoch  in  whicb 
feminine  influence  reigned  supreme  and  uncontested.     Woman  was 

^  The  Vagrant  and  the  Unemployable.     By  General  Booth.    London  :  International 
Headquarters  of  the  Salyation  Army.     1904. 
«  Tke  Evolutum  ofSvffrage.     By  Frank  J.  Scott.    Toledo  :  Ohio. 
•  Lea    Detiwitellei   de    Verruret.     Par  Gaston   Maugras.     Paris :    I  ibra'rie   Plon- 
*  NoTirrit. 
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paramount  in  arts,  science,  literatare,  and  politics ;  joang  aathors 
Bonght  her  patronage;  tbe  doors  of  the  Academy  opened  at  her 
behest.  Gallantry — it  would  be  rank  blasphemy  to  call  it  love — 
became  the  ruling  passion,  the  sole  aim  of  life,  the  inexhaustible 
theme  of  books,  pamphlets,  pictures,  plays,  and  music.  Manners 
were  free,  morality  was  non-existent — at  least  in  Court  circles — 
and  the  only  hypocrisy  discernible  throughout  that  period  of  scep- 
ticism is  the  external  homage  paid  to  religion.  The  high-sounding^ 
name,  De  Verri^re,  was  assumed  by  ]\Jarie  and  her  younger  sister,^ 
Claudine-Gtenevi(>7e,  at  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity,  to  conceal  the- 
vulgarity  of  their  origin.  Marie — the  superior  in  wit,  but  the* 
inferior  in  beauty,  to  her  sister — became  the  mistress  of  the  famous- 
general,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and,  in  1748,  bore  him  a  daughter,  who- 
was  christened  Marie- Aurore.  The  latter  contrived  to  keep  herself 
unsullied  amidst  a  corrupting  atmosphere,  and  finally  married  Dnpin 
de  Francueil.  Her  son  Maurice  was  destined  to  be  the  father  of 
Mme.  George  Sand. 

LinnaoDS  is  not  only  the  glory  of  Sweden,  but  he  is  also  incontest-- 
ably  the  greatest  scientist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  hi» 
fame  chiefly  rests,  in  the  popular  mind,  on  the  botanical  system 
associated  with  his  name,  yet  in  the  domains  of  zoology  and 
mineralogy  he  did  yeoman  service.  In  medicine,  too,  he  was,  ii> 
many  respects,  in  advance  of  most  of  his  contemporaries ;  indeed, 
his  Materia  Medica  will  always  rank  as  a  classic  in  pharmacology.. 
Strangely  enough,  be  suspected  the  existence  of  bacteria  as  causative 
not  only  of  zymotic  diseases,  bat  also  of  fermentation  and  corruption. 
He  refers  to  them  as  idel  lefwande  particlar  (mere  living  particles)^ 
LinnsDus  died  in  the  beginning  of  1 778,  but  hitherto  all  biographies 
of  this  illustrious  scholar  have  been  incomplete,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  in  many  respects  misleading.  Sweden,  however,  may  now 
be  congratulated  on  possessing,  in  LinrU}  by  Professor  Th.  M.  Fries,, 
a  life  of  Linnaeus  which  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  perfect 
biography.  It  represents  the  research-work  of  more  than  three 
decades,  only  interrupted  by  the  duties  of  his  Chair.  No  more- 
important  work  has  been  issued  by  the  Swedish  press  within  the- 
last  ten  years.  We  hope  soon  to  see  an  English  translation  of  it 
in  a  stjle  worthy  of  the  original.  In  conclusion,  a  word  of  praise^ 
is  due  to  the  publishers  for  tbe  artistic  excellence  of  Hie  format. 

1  Linnl,    Af.  Th,  M.  Fries.     2  vols.     Stockholm  :  Fahlcrantz  &  Co.     1903. 
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Thomas  Deloney — mentioned  by  Nash,  in  Have  luith  you  to  Saffron 
Waldeiit  as  the  "  ballading  silk-weaver  of  Norwich  " — was  a  prolific 
writer,  in  both  verse  and  prose,  between  158G  and  1600  (?),  the  year 
of  his  death.  Of  his  forty-seven  ballads  which  have  come  down  to 
ns,  the  majority  are  to  be  found  in  the  Garland  of  Good-  Will  and 
the  Strange  Histaries  ;  the  rest  exist  in  blackletter  broadsides.  In 
Thomas  Deloney :  Eine  Studie  iiber  Balladenlitteratur  der  Shakspere- 
Xdt}  Dr.  Richard  Sievers  deals  critically  with  this  mass  of  material 
apart  from  the  text.  The  most  carious  of  these  ballads  is  that  of 
The  Kentishmen  with  Long  Tails,  which  presents  a  parallel  with  the 
Birnam  Wood  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Dr.  R.  Sievers  tells  as, 
on  the  authority  of  Lappenberg,  that  a  similar  legend  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Holstein,  where  the  event  is  placed  in  the  fourteenth 
oentury.  The  Appendix  contains  a  revised  text  of  the  1630  edition 
of  The  Pleasant  History  of  John  WincJicoinhy  in  his  younger  years 
'Called  Jack  of  Newhery — a  companion  story  to  I'he  Gentle  Craft,  an 
edition  of  which  was  noticed  some  time  ago  in  the  Westminster 
Eeview. 

Le  BorUiear  des  auti'es,'^  by  M,  Alexis  Noel,  is  a  distinct  advance 
on  Paulette  so  marie,  which  has  already  been  favourably  noticed  in 
the  Westminster  Review.  Both  belong  to  a  happily  increasing 
olass  of  novels  which,  without  being  directly  addressed  to  them,  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  unsophisticated  youth.  The 
«tory,  which  is  saturated  with  the  pure  air  of  a  forest  village,  is 
touched  but  scarcely  contaminated  by  the  follies  and  vices  of  Paris. 
€o  deftly  woven  is  the  plot  that,  up  to  the  final  chapter,  the  reader 
oannot  determine  whether  the  issue  will  be  happy  or  otherwise. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  most  analytical  of  contemporary  writers 
on  French  literature  that  as  much  is  to  be  learnt,  in  the  500  pages 
of  Ze  Bauge  et  le  Koir,  of  the  acts  and  interior  motives  of  the  society 
created  by  the  Revolution  as  from  the  whole  of  La  Com6di$  humaine. 
In  La  Dame  atuc  Livriers,^  M.  Alfred  Poizat  has  proved  himself  to 
be  an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  disciple  of  Stendahl,  whose  methods 
he  has  mastered  and  whose  profoundly  keen,  but  superficially  elusive, 
insight  into  souls  he  has  caught.  La  Dam^  aux  LSvriers  is  not  of 
the  sisterhood  to  which  La  Dame  aiuc  Camillas  belonged,  but  a  most 
cinhappy  lady  of  mystic  temperament,  mated  to  a  well-born  clown 
and  pursued  by  a  lover,  from  whose  toils  she  eventually  escapes  to  a 

1  Palmtra  XXXVI.     Thomat    Deloney:    Einc  Studie  aher  BaUadenliitcraiur  dcr 
Bhahtpere-Zeit,    Von  Dr.  Richard  Sievers.    Berlin  :  Majer  k  Miiller.     1904. 
'  Le  Bonheur  det  aiUres.    Par  Alexis  Noel.     Paris  :  Librairie  Ploo. 
•  La  Dane  aux  Livriert,     Par  Alfred  Poizat.    Paris :  Librairie  Plon. 
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ragion  of  p?aoe  and  patriarchal  simplicity.  The  story  is  professedly 
un  roman  de  d&adence,  depictings  in  an  idyllic  environment,  that 
debilitating  unrest  which  pursues  a  generation  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
religion. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Westminster  Review  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  noticing  Herr  Ludwig  Euhlenbeck's  Im  HocMand  der 
Gedankemvelt.  We  have  now  before  us  his  translations  into  German 
of  two  famous  treatises  by  Giordano  Bruno,^  entitled  respectively^ 
L  Das  AschcrmittwochsnwM  (Cena  de  la  Ceneri,  or  Ash  Wednesday 
Supper)  ;  and  II.  Die  Vcrireihung  der  triumphiercnden  Bestie  (Spaccio 
de  la  Bestia  Triumfante,  or  Expulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast). 
I.  which  is  a  conversational  exposition  of  the  Copemican  theory^ 
was  originally  dedicated  to  M.  Castelnau  de  Mauvissiere,  French 
Ambassador  in  London  in  1584,  the  year  when  Sir  Philip  Sidney  met 
the  author  at  the  house  of  Falke  Greville,  and  the  pair  discussed 
''  moral,  metaphysical,  mathematical,  and  natural  speculatidns.^ 
Although  the  fervent  Protestantism  of  the  English  nobleman  must 
have  taken  alarm  at  the  scepticism  of  the  ex-Dominican,  the  latter^ 
nevertheless,  dedicated  to  him  his  Spaccio — ^the  allegory  which  gives 
the  quintessence  of  his  philosophy.  II.  In  it  the  gods  resolve  to 
banish  from  heaven  the  constellations  which  reminded  them  of  their 
iniquities,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  moral  virtues.  Herr 
Euhlenbeck  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  Julius  Schiller  tried,  in  his 
Codum  Stellatum  (1627),  to  Eanctify  the  stars  by  renaming  them 
after  the  personages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thirty  year» 
afterwards  Ehrhardt  Weigel,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Jena,  with 
disgusting  servility,  actually  proposed  to  substitute  for  these  mytho- 
legical  names  the  coats-of-arms  of  princely  houses  !  The  transla- 
tion reads  very  well,  and  the  notes  are  concise  and  to  the  point. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Spanish  Self-TaiLght^  has  just  been 
added  to  Messrs.  Marlborough's  >vell-known  series.  The  task  of 
revision  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Harvey,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  romance  literature.  The  present  edition  has  been 
brought  up  to  date,  and  contains  much  additional  matter  which  will 
greatly  increase  its  value  as  a  practical  manual  of  the  language.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  this  little  book  to  all  young  studenta 

A  Comedy  of  Consciences^  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  is  a  miniature 
masterpiece,  terse  and  epigrammatic,  without  a  superfluous  word. 
Its  format  is  as  dainty  as  befits  the  story,  which  may  be  read  well 
within  an  hour,  or  the  time  occupied  by  an  after-dinner  cigar. 

English  eighteenth  century  novels  fall  into  two  classes :  on  the 

^  Giordano  Brxifio,  I.  Das  Aschermittwoektmahl.  II.  Die  Vertreibung  der  triumph' 
ierenden  Bestie.  In  Deutsche  iibertragen  von  Ludwig  Kuhlenbeck.  Leipsig:  Bugcn 
Diederichs  V erlag.    1 904 . 

*  Spawitk  Self 'Taught.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Harver,  M.A.  London  :  Messrs.  E.  Marl- 
borough &  Co.    1904. 

»  A  Comedy  of  Conteience.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.  Edinburgh  :  DaTid 
Douglas.     1904. 
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one  hand  the  character-dissecting  stories  of  Richardson,  which  arose 
•out  of  the  essays  in  the  weekly  papers;  on  the  other  hand  the 
romance  of  adventure,  which  Defoe,  Swift,  and  Fielding  borrowed 
from  Spanish  and  French  soarcep.  Goldsmith  was  nearer  akin  to 
Richardson  than  to  the  opposite  school,  but  he  surpasses  his  model  by 
not  only  analysing  his  characters,  bat  also  developing  thorn. 
Entstehungsgeshichte  von  Goldsviith^s  Vicar  of  Wakefield,^  by  Dr. 
Bernhard  Nenendorff,  is  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  a 
classic  which,  despite  its  antique  diction,  seems  still  to  be  ezteniSvely 
used  as  a  text-book  in  German  schools.  As  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  English  literature  this  prize  composition  from  the 
University  of  Berlin  is,  possibly,  not  without  a  certain  value. 

Sosur  Alexandrine^  ia  not  only  the  greatest  achievement  of 
Ohampol,  but  possesses  a  special  interest  at  the  present  time  by 
depicting,  with  photographic  minuteness  subordinated  to  art,  the 
operation  of  la  loi  sur  les  associations  as  directed  against  the  Sisters 
of  Providence,  whose  ministrations  are  the  safeguard  of  society 
against  the  Hooligan  and  the  Anarchist.  It  is  a  story  of  pathos  and 
power,  such  as  only  a  man  of  letters,  keenly  observant  of  the  welter 
of  Paris  life,  could  conceive  and  execute. 

^  Entstehungtgeiekiehte  von  OoldmiUh'i  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    Von  Bernhard  Neaen- 
dorff»  Dr.  Phi).    Berlin  :  Mayer  &  MuUer.    1903. 

■  Soeur  Alexandrine,    Par  Champol.    Paris  ;  Librairie  Plon. 
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I. 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,  I  haye  said  that  some  of  the 
rnmonn  whioh  have  been  oorrent  are  inaccnxBte^ 
bat  there  is  one  mmoar  so  inaccurate  that  I  think 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  it.  Apparently — I  jodoe 
only  by  the  telegrams  I  have  seen — ^bnt  appaientty 
it  has  been  mmoored  in  London  that  there  is  an 
ienoble  bargain  between  my  friends  who  represent  • 
the  mining  interests  and  myself ;  if  they  consent 
to  be  tazM,  I  on  my  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Goyemment,  will  agree  and  approye  of 
a  proposal  to  introduce  Chinese  labour.  WeU,  a 
mmoar  of  that  kind  does  great  credit  to  the 
inffenaity  of  its  anther,  bat  it  woold  not  be  credit- 
able to  any  intelligent  man  if  he  gaye  it  the 
slightest  credence.  Anything  of  that  sort  woold 
be  discreditable  to  the  mining  interest,  and  almost 
treasonable  on  my  part." — Right  Hon.  Josbph 
Ohambeblaik  at  Jobannesborg. 

**  It  is  eyen  possible  that,  when  the  Ordinance 
is  broaght  into  operation,  the  contribntion  of  ten 
millions  towards  the  War  Loan,  which  the  Rand 
magnates  promised  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  ander- 
write,  will  be  forthcoming  within  a  reasonable. 
^eriod."-~8tandardf  Febroary  19,  1904. 

Events  have  amply  jaatified  those  who  from  the  first  denomioed  the^ 
Sonth  African  War  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Even  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  regard' 
the  war  as  ^'  a  feather  in  his  cap,"  is  now  anxioas  to  assnre  ns  that 
he  did  ''  everything  hnmanly  possible  to  avert  a  war.'' 

« Everything  humanly  possible,"  forsooth!  Did  not  the  light 
honourable  gentleman  himself  admit  that  President  Ernger  had 
conceded  nine-tenths  of  our  demands,  and  that  the  remaining  tenth 
was  not  worth  a  war  ? 

Vol.  i6i. — 'So.  5.  2  k 
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And  yet  we  w«nt  to  war ! 

Even  oar  old  friend,  "  the  man  in  the  street,"  beloved  of  Mr. 
Balfoar,  can  now  trace  the  conoection  between  oaoae  and  effect. 
Even  be  now  realiaes  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  was  a  stro^le, 
not  for  race  ascendency  bnt  for  class  aicendency ;  that  at  bottom 
tbe  figbt  was  not  political  bat  economic  in  its  issaea ;  that  it  was 
not  songht  by  tbe  Boer?,  bnt  was  forced  upoa  them  b/  »  gaog  of 
-  oownopolitaa  adventurers,  anxiona  to  consolidate  their  vast  gpld- 
mining  interests' and  exploit  to  the  nttermo&t'tbe  workers  in  tbeir 
«mploy.  ,     

Told  by  Ur.  Chamberlain  that,  "  Tbe  war  wap,  in  a  certain  eenae, 
«  miaers'  war — that  wss  to  tey,  it  bad  been  ondertaken  io  order 
-that  j  astice  might  be  done  to  the  British  miners  of  the  Transvaal,"  ^ 
told  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that',  •<  We  are  not  going  to  allow  the 
foreign  workman,  nnlees  he  be  of  a  very  desirable  description,  to 
take  the  bread  oat  of  the  month  of  the  British  workman,"  ^  tbe 
Jingo,  sobered  and  saddened,  now  finds  that  Mr,  Chamberlain  is 
apparently  of  opioiou  that  the  yellow  man  with  tbe  pig-tail  is  a 
"  foreign  workman  .  .  .  of  a  very  desirable  description!  "  and  that 
'"jnatice  ...  to  tbe  British  mioets  of  tbe  Transvaal"  reqnirea 
tbat  British  miners  shall  be  kept  oat  of  the  Transvaal  altogether ! 

TTTsnty-five  tbonsand  of  onr  brave  fellows  done  to  death  !  Two 
Iinndred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  worse  than  wasted  \  And  tbe 
net  result :  The  impudent  notification,  "  No  white  men  need 
apply,"  and  an  Ordinance  empowering  tbe  importation  of  Cbioefle 
dares! 

Well  may  "the  man  in  the  street,"  stang  to  tbe  qnick,  now 
■wear  freely  at  the  corrupt  and  incompetent  Government  be  formerly 
Bwore  BO  strongly  by. 

Small  wondrr  tbat  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson,  M.P.,  ardent  Liberal 
Imperialist  that  he  is,  or  was,  shoold  bitterly  exclaim  that  he 
aupported  the  war  because  "  be  thought  it  wonld  create  a  British 
colony,  not  a  conntry  governed  by  Jews  and  peopled  by  Chinamen." 

Smalt  wonder  that  Major  Seely,  M.P„  returned  to  Parliament 
while  serving  at  the  front,  should  resign  his  seat  in  protest  agunst 
tbe  proposed  inirjuity.  Small  wonder  that,  Conservative  though 
he  be;  he  should  declare  in  a  letter  to  the  Txtms  : 

"  But  if  the  most  tangible  and  visible  result  of  all  tbe  laboura  and 
sorrows  of  that  prolonged  straggle  is  to  be  the  importation  of  Ofaineee 
labourers,  whose  presence  is  so  distasteful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trans- 
vaal that  they  must  needs  be  forced  to  work,  with  every  drcnnutanoe  of 
ignominy,  in  strict  seclusioa,  and  under  conditions  making  them  no  better 
than  slaves,  it  will  seem  that  our  labours  have  been  in  vain,  and  tbat  it 
had  been  almost  better  had  there  been  no  war." 

Tbe  pity  of  it  is  tbat  Major  Seely,  M-.  Mnnro-Fergnson,  and 
1  Oannock  Cbue,  Oclob«r  18, 1901.  *  Lee<I^  1903. 
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other  Bupporters  of  the  war,  did  not  some  foar  or  five  years  ago 
avail  themaelvee  of  souroes  of  information  as  accessible  to  them  as 
to  those  whom  they  then  stigmatised  as  Pro-Boers  aud  Little- 
Englanders ;  for  then  the  Soath  African  War,  the  orowninK  infamy 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  been  avoided,  or,  if  begun, 
would  right  speedily  have  been  stopped. 

The  position,  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  was  as  plain  as  the 
sun  at  Loontide.  What  they  stood  to  gain  by  the  war,  the  B^md 
magnates  themselves  had  told  us. 

Says  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  in  his  able  and  convincing  book,  The 
War  in  South  Africa :  ^ 

''  There  is  no  secret  about  the  matter.  This  war  is  a  terrible  disaster 
for  every  one  else  in  England  and  South  Africa,  but  for  the  mine-owners 
tt  meeois  a  large  increase  of  profits  from  a  more  economical  working  of  the 
mines,  and  from  speculative  operations.  Mr.  [now  Sir  Percy]  Fitzpatrick 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  '  leading  men  of  the  Rand '  the  following  statement 
of  grievances  in  1896 :  '  If  you  want  the  chief  economic  grievances,  they 
are :  the  Netherlands  Railway  Concession,  the  dynamite  monopoly,  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  native  labour,  which  together  constitute  an  unwarrant- 
able burden  of  indirect  taxation  on  the  industry  of  over  two-and-a-half 
millions  sterling  annually.'  In  other  words,  the  mining  capitalists  stood 
to  gain  an  income  of  two  millions  and  a  half  by  a  successful  political  or 
military  caup.^  '*  Mr.  Hays  Hammond,  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields,'' 
continued  Mr.  Hobson,  '*  *  would  regard  the  sum  of  6«.  per  ton  as  a  conser- 
vative estimate  of  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  good  government,'  while 
Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  takes  6«.  as  a  minimum  statement  of  the  gain.  No^, 
Mr.  Hammond  shows  that  a  saving  of  6«.  per  ton  worki^  out  at '  an  increase 
of  annual  dividends  by  £2,418,268,  based  on  last  year's  tonnage  of  ore 
crushed ' — an  independent  corroborati<m  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  estimate.  .  .  . 
The  one  all-important  object  is  to  secure  a  full,  cheap,  regular,  submissive 
supply  of  Kaffir  and  white  labour.  Wages  form  about  55  per  cent,  of  the 
working  expenses  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  6«.  per  ton  in  which  Mr. 
Hammond  expresses  the  advantages  of  '  good  government,'  another  expert, 
Mr.  Curie,  estimates  that  5^.  would  accrue  from  a  full  supply  of  laboinr, 
with  proper  administration  of  the  Pass  and  Liquor  Iaws,  which  keep  the 
Kaffirs  from  deserting  their  employment  and  prevent  them  from  obtaining 
drink." 

Nor  were  we  left  without  warning  in  regard  to.  the  desire  of  the 
Rand  magnates  to  import  Chinese  labour.  Earl  Grey,  addressbg 
the  Chartered  Company's  shareholders  at  the  close  of  1899,  said :  ^ 

**  We  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  any  idea  of  developing  our  mines 
with  white  labour.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  the  black  labour  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  must  be  our  first  line  of  defence. 
...  An  incentive  to  labour  must  be  provided,  and  it  can  only  be  provided 
by  imposition  of  taxation.  I  look  forward  to  the  imposition  of  a  hut-tax 
of  £1  per  hut  in  conformity  with  the  practice  that  prevails  in  Basutoland, 
and  I  also  hope  that  we  may,  *with  the  permission  of  the  Imperial 
authorities,'  be  aUe  to  establish  a  labour-tax  which  those  able-bodied 
natives  should  be  required  to  pay  who  are  unable  to  show  a  certificate  of 
four  months'  work.  /  may  add  that  the  directors  are  ahtady  making 
inquiries  on  their  own  aeeount  as  to  the  possibility  of  i^daininy  <  Asiatic ' 
labour.'*^ 

>  P.  228.  *  Time$  report,  Deoimber  15,  1899.  *  ItaUc«  mine. 
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n«  tnA  i>,  Ac  impcet  of  Ik  ■JftioMi  tvo-ud-*-Wlf 
■aSco^    iliiUMili  «Mfc  7«r  MMb  Ae  Bo^fci  of  As  Bmmd 

■agaatM  «aUr,  ^id  Aiy  wttm  wS^g  to  da  asjAiBg^ — or  asj- 
Wdj — taadertoobtoniL  TUr  finl  ofejutira  ww'to  Mene  a 
hH,  Ll]<ip,  isgshi,  ■Blanain  isppfy  of  E^Er  aad  wlite  Uboor.** 
"  Ajiatie  kkw'  ww  brt  m  aftvAiMg^  Kiabnlej,  wiA  ito 
kag<e  &i.liiyi  IDf  waaopoly  aad  ili  "  conpound "  stsrery  ■yirt— 
wu  tlM)  indMbMl  UmI  ef  Acn  "  {rtriols "  wiA  Ae  oothndirii 
piArQDjixiei ;  wad  Ae^  ven  ■■^■'■<^  to  ifrwe  if  ponUs  erea  ob 
A*t  B^Btas.  "  Good  gon^nrntrnt,"  ia  Ac  atcb  of  Aece  gentleuMB, 
Bcrat  Ao  abcdiOD  of  Aa  l^anmal  ■naiiig  Uw^  Ac  mat  libenl 
in  Um  world,  iwrhayi — mintiig  Uwt  apeaalij  dii«ctad  againafc 
nooopdl^  of  Ao  minas — nimng  lawi  wkidh  Ae  aiiien  <^  Alaaka 
pe(itioo«d  to  b«v«  eiueted  Acre.  TlMa  u  Ae  De  Beerv  Coinlid^ed 
Hfaics  r>faIloired  op  and  abaorbed  all  inteneta  in  Eimberlej,  ao  Ae 
Conaolidatod  G<dd6elda  Companj  woold  awallov  np  all  interests  in 
Aa  Rand,  and  be  abacriotoly  maater  of  A«  sitnatioD. 

Mr.  HobaOB  tella  na'  tb«t  for  Ae  natives  *' Ae  Eimberley 
'campcnind'  l^atem  conveita  a  labour  contract  into  a  period  of 
ImpriiiODiDait  with  bard  labonr,  and  a  track  ayateci  of  wages."' 
Bot  a  uioro  lobtle  and  more  eSectiTe  meAod  of  exploiting  and 
•nalaflDg  Ae  KafBra  oommended  it«elf  to  Ae  B&ndlorda — the 
method  of  eatabliabiDg  "a  ayatem  of  native  locations  along  the 
Hand." 

With  reference  to  this  ajatem,  Mr.  Hobson  points  oat  that — 

"  Wliila  the  '  ooroponad  '  e^Btem  gives  the  companies  a  full  control  of 
Ae  Uliuiir  during  the  period  contracted  for,  it  does  not  secure  a  permanent 
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aupplj'  "jKMl  Ae  Mpot,  which  ia  the  thing  most  desired.     If,  on  the  other 
^aad.  n  large  number  of  able-bodied  nativi 


.  large  number  of  able-bodied  natives  can  be  induced  to  break  up 

1Ulli'>  mloa.  '  War  in  South  A/rUa,  p.  237. 

'Vat  Bui  OrS7,  ipcaklDg  Id  the  Hoase  of  Lords  [Daily  Nact  report,  HaTcb  19, 
''  would  have  ni  bellave  that" the  oonditlom  ander  which  the  Chlnue  woatd 
Bouth  AtrlM  might  be  lald  to  approach  thoie  ot  a  garden  dtf  "  t 
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their  tribal  agricultural  life  ^  in  distant  parts  and  plant  themselves  with 
their  families  in  a  dense  population  upon  lands  belonging  to  the  companies 
•and  adjoining  the  mines,  a  really  more  efifective  control  will  be  obtained. 
Once  there,  their  old  tribal  life  abandoned,  prevented  from  wandering  by 
the  vigorous  administration  of  the  Pass  Law,  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  getting  land  enough  to  earn  a  living ^^  they  can  only  keep  themselves  and 
their  families  by  regular  employment  on  the  mines  for  a  wage  determined 
by  the  Chamber  (of  Mines).  Such  a  system  of  native  locations,  assisted 
by  Pass  and  Liquor  Laws,  a  Hut  and  Labour  Tax,  will  furnish  a  serf 
population,  oMvipti  glehas,  who,  nominally  free,  will  be  virtually  compelled 
to  devote  themselves  and  their  families  to  the  service  of  the  mines.  This 
course  will  have  many  advantages ;  it  will  save  the  cost  of  briuging  labour 
from  longer  and  ever  longer  distances,  it  will  keep  the  labour  when  it  has 
been  got,  and  furnish  a  regular,  reliable,  cheap,  and  experienced  body  of 
workers,  some  of  whom  may  be  tisiught  to  do  skilled  work  which  will  dis- 
place white  labour;  their  presence  will  raise  the  value  of  surrounding 
lands,  and  will,  by  forcing  the  wages  to  be  spent  upon  the  spot,  enaUe 
the  mining  capitalists  to  take  another  profit  out  of  shops  owned  by  the 
companies  or  built  upon  their  land. 

"  Another  advantage  of  this  system  of  '  locations,' ''  adds  Mr.  Hobson, 
'''  is  that  it  is  applicable,  without  the  name,  to  the  case  of  white  labour. 
The  white  miners  at  Kenil worth,  the  suburb  of  Elmberley,  are  absolutely 
binder  the  control  of  De  Beers  Company:  drawing  their  wages  from 
De  Beers,  living  in  houses  owned  by  De  Beers,  trading  with  shops  con- 
trolled by  De  Beers,  they  are  the  political  and  social  serfs  of  the  company ; 
if  they  object  to  any  terms  imposed  upon  them  by  the  company,  they  must 
quit  not  only  their  employment  but  their  homes,  and  must  leave  Kimberley 
to  find  a  means  of  living  outside  the  clutches  of  the  diamond  monopoly. 
The  same  will  be  the  position  of  the  white  miners  who  may  be  induced  tP 
brin^  their  families  t^d  gettl^  down  upon  the  Band,'' ' 

Such  was  the  ''  little  game  **  of  the  Randlords,  and  for  ten  ydafli 
iprior  to  the  war  the  Chamber  of  Mines  was  constantly  demanding  of 
tthe  Transvaal  Grovemment — 

1.  That  the  Government  itself  should  assist  in  organising  the 
supplies  of  native  labour. 

2.  That  stringent  Pass  Laws  should  be  enforced,  so  that  the  natives 
might  be  prevented  from  moving  about  as  they  liked. 

3.  That  ^'  the  hut-tax  should  be  increased  as  an  incentive  to  the 
natives  to  work." 

4.  That  "permission  should  be  granted  to  the  mining  com- 
panies to  establish  locations." 

The  history  of  the  whole  agitation  is  contained  in  the  evidence 
which  the  mine-owners  themselves  gave  before  the  Transvaal 
lAdustrial  Commission  appointed  by  the  Volksraad  in  1897,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  and  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines.^ 

^  Compare  the  Olen  Grey  Act,  passed  bj  Cecil  Rhodes  when  Premier  of  Cape 
Colony.  Id  order  to  divorce  the  native  from  the  soil  and  thus  deprive  him  of  his 
independence,  the  land  clauses  of  this  Act  broke  down  the  old  system  of  commooal 
tenure  and  uobsticated  individual  ownership. 

^  Italics  mine. 

»  Pp.  238-9. 

^  See  admirable  summary  of  same  in  pamphlet,  BritUh  Workmen  or  ChincH  Slavey 
issued  by  the  New  Reform  Club. 
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On  all  four  of  the  above  points  the  Boer  Grorenunent  declined  to 
aooede  to  the  wiahee  of  the  mine-ownen.  The  Randlorde  then  (in 
December  1895)  had  recoarse  to  that  moat  desperate  and  criminal  of 
meaeorea,  the  Jameson  Raid.  The  Baid  proved  an  ignominion» 
fidlore,  and  Mr.  Bhodes  therenpon  declared  Us  intention  of  gaining 
his  ends  bj  "  constitutional  means."  The  Boer  Government  treated 
the  raiders  with  unexampled  leniency,  and  in  1896  passed  three 
Acta — the  Liqaor  Law,  the  Gold  Law,  and  the  Pass  Law — ^in  the 
interests  of  the  mining  indaetry.  In  1897,  also,  the  Volksraad 
sppointedwthe  Commission,  already  referred  to^  to  inquire  into  the 
mine-owners'  grievances.  The  mining  magnates^  i^^ftin  formulated 
their  demands  for  facilities  to  "  compel "  the  Kaffirs  **  to  recognise 
the  dignity  of  labour" — at  reduced  wages  for  soul-less  gold- 
grabbers !  Bat  the  Commission  very  properly  reported  that  they 
^'  cannot  recommend  any  measure  which  would  be  equivalentto  forced 
labour,  neither  can  they  recommend  the  imposition  of  a  higher  tax 
upon  the  Elaffirs/'  and  they  farther  reported  against  *'  the  desirability 
of  establishing  locations  for  Kaffirs  close  to  the  mines." 

Indeed,  in  view  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  our  Treaties  with 
the  South  African  Bepnblio,  it  is  difficalt  to  see  how  the  Commission 
could  have  reported  otherwise,  even  had  they  so  desired.  In 
the  Sand  River  Convention  (1852),  it  is  agreed  that  no  slavery 
is  or  shall  be  permitted  or  practised  in  the  country  north  of.  the 
Yaal  River  by  the  emigrant  farmers.  By  the  Convention  of 
Pretoria  (1881)  these  provinons  are  reaffirmed,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
no  slavery,  or  appreniiceship  partaking  of  slavery,  will  be  tolerated  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic.  The  declaration  was  renewed  iik 
the  Convention  of  London  (1884) ;  bat,  whether  by  accident  or  design,, 
it  would  not  appear  to  have  been  contained  in  the  treaty  that 
brought  to  a  close  the  war  of  1899-1902. 

The  Randlords,  foiled  in  their  attottipts  both  to  coerce  and  to  buy 
the  Boer  (Government,  finally  determined  to  call  in  '*  the  Imperial 
factor,"  and,  thanks  to  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  '*  Hawkesley 
dossier/'  as  applied  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  thanks  to  the  ''  chartering^'* 
of  a  lying  Press ;  thanks  to  a  huge  bogus  petition  presented  to  her 
late  Majesty,  the  Jameson  Raid,  amidst  much  waving  of  the  "  greatest 
commercial  asset  ia  the  world,'*  blossomed  into  an  Imperial  Raid. 

The  war,  estimated  to  take  30,000  men  three  months  and  to  cost 
£10,000,000,  took  more  than  ten  times  30,000  men  nearly  three 
years,  and  cost  twentj-five  times  £10,000,000  ;  while  there  lie  bariedl 
beneath  the  veldt  25,000  British  officers  and  men  and  5000  burghers,, 
and  in  the  Concentration  Camps — the  "Cemetery  Camps" — soma 
20,000  Boer  women  and  children ! 

In  1900,  as  eodu  as  Lord  Milner  took  the  helm,  Kaffir  wages  were 
reduced  by  one-half.  A  shortage  of  labour  naturally  resulted,  and  to 
remedy  this  Lord  Milner,  in  Angust  1902,  promulgated  an  Ordinance 
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imposing  an  annoal  oapitation-taz  of  £2  on  every  male  adult  native, 
and  a  farther  tax  of  £2  on  every  wife  beyond  the  first  a  native  might 
have.  But  the  Randlords  had  failed  to  break  down  the  "  tribal 
agricnltural  life ''  of  the  Kaffirs,  and,  in  spite  of  the  capitation*tax, 
the  natives  were  able  to  set  them  at  defiance. 

Strangely  enough,  this  strike  of  the  Kaffir  miners  synchronised 
with  the  strike  of  the  Denaby  miners  here  at  home.  The  Denaby 
miners  had  a  strong  trades  union  at  their  backs,  the  Kaffirs  had 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Tet  the  Denaby  miners  lost  while  the  Kaffirs 
won  their  strike.     How  was  this  ? 

The  Johannesburg  Tribuney  the  labour  organ  of  the  Transvaal, 
puts  the  case  very  clearly : 

"  In  the  gold  mines  of  the  Rand,  before  the  great  war,''  it  tells  us» 
<<  there  were  some  90,000  black  men  working,  and  these  men  were  paid  the 
wage  of  £2  IOj*.  a  month.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  great  mine-owners 
of  the  Rand  all  agreed  that  in  future  they  would  only  pay  these  natives 
XI  10^.  a  month.  Then^  too,  like  the  Denaby  miners,  these  ignorant 
Kaffirs  refused  to  work,  and  they  stayed  in  their  homes.  ...  At  last  the 
mine-owners  of  the  Rand — the  millionaires,  the  multi-millionaires — 
suboutted.  They  raised  the  wages  of  the  black  miners  to  X3  a  mouthy 
and  the  black  miners,  getting  all  they  asked  for,  poured  back  to  work. 

*^  So  ended  the  strike  of  the  black  miners. 

'^  And  now,  what  was  the  reason  why  the  ignorant  Kaffir  succeeded  in 
maintaining  his  freedom,  while  the  free-bom  Englishman  has  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  a  slave  ? 

"  This  it  is.  When  the  Kaffir  struck  work  he  returned  to  his  kraal.. 
There  he  was  part-owner  in  the  tribal  lands.  He  grew  maize  and 
pumpkins  to  eat,  there  was  milk  and  beer  for  him  to  drink,  and  a  roof  to* 
shelter  him.  He  did  not  starve,  for  he  had  access  to  the  land,  on  which 
he  could  support  himself  till  he  cared  to  go  back  to  work. 

**  The  free-bom  .Euglishman — the  Denaby  miner — had  no  land  of  his 
own  to  go  to.  From  that  on  which  he  lived  he  was  ejected  by  the  owner. 
He  had  to  work  in  the  mines,  on  the  mine-owners'  term;*,  or  starve, 

'*  Tlie  land  of  the  Kafirs  belongs  to  all  the  Kaffirs, 

'^  The  land  of  the  English  belongs  to  only  a  few  of  the  English, 

*'  That  is  why  the  English  miner  was  beaten  in  the  strike  and  the  Kaffir 
succeeded." 

When  wages  were  raised  the  Kaffirs  came  back  to  the  mines  in 
greater  numbers,  but  the  Rand  magnates  were  by  no  means  satis- 
fied. Their  maw  is  insatiable.  Moreover,  although  wages  had  been 
increased,  there  were  other  causes  at  work  to  hinder  the  return  of 
the  natives  to  the  Band.  Flogging  was  general,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  such  as  to  give  even  the  boldest  pause.  As  against  a 
mortality  in  our  mines  of  1*25  per  thousand,  as  against  a  normal 
death-rate  among  the  Kaffirs  of  17  per  thousand,  as  against  a  mor- 
tality at  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Mines  of  30  per  thousand,  as 
against  a  mortality  amongst  our  soldiers  during  the  war  of  40  per 
thousand,  the  native  mortality  in  the  Band  mines,  from  November 
1902  to  July  1903,  ranged  from  4A'9  to  1067  per  thousand,  with 
an  average  death-rate  of  70  6  per  thousand ! 
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A  "  garden  city  "  death-rate  this,  my  Lord  Grey  ! 

Still,  the  natives  came  to  the  mines,  the  numbers  increasing  from 
35,254  in  December  1902,  to  52,487  in  Jone  1903,  and  to  about 
70,000  in  March  of  the  present  year;  while  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  would  have  been  even  greater  than  this 
had  not  the  mine-owners,  with  ulterior  and  sinister  motives,  pur- 
posely retarded  the  development  of  the  mines.^ 

Even  if  there  bad  been  a  real  shortage  of  native  labour,  there 
was  plenty  of  unskilled  white  labour  to  be  had.  Hundreds  of  men 
who  had  been  '*  fighting  for  Qaeeu  and  country  "  while  the  Band- 
lords  were  blubbering  into  their  soap  at  Capetown  in  fear  that  the 
Boers  woald  destroy  their  mines,  were  standing  at  the  street  corners, 
-out  at  elbows,  and  out  of  work.  But  ^^  No  white  man  need 
'-apply  !  " 

"  Equal  rights  for  all  white  men  ?  "  say  you.  Oh  yes  ;  an  equal 
right  to  stay  away! 

And,  as  for  the  Britishers  already  there  ?  Well,  if  they  don't 
behave  themselves,  if  they  don't  order  themselves  lowly  and  rever- 
ently to  their  betters — the  German  bureaucrat,  Lord  Milner,  and 
iihe  lords  of  the  Band — they  can  be  expelled  the  country ! 
'  "  What !  expelled  from  the  country  ?  '*  asked  a  gasping  British 
legislator  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  Dictator  to  the  Colonies.  ''  Well, 
no,"  Eaid  Joe,  amid  gufiaws  of  laughter  from  the  young  Tory  bloods  ; 
"  all  that  was  done  with  them  was  that  they  were  kept  in  prison 
4iill  they  consented  to  leave  the  country  of  their  own  accord !  " 

''  No  white  men  need  apply  !  "  The  Band  magnates,  you  see, 
don't  like  British  miners.  British  miners  are  trades-onionists,  and, 
as  the  Bandlords  told  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  report  on  the  mining 
industry  presented  to  him  at  Johannesburg,  Beit,  Wernher,  Wolfe, 
Joel,  Eckstein,  Dankelsbuhler,  Zoeppritz,  Beyersbach,  Breitmayer, 
Friedlander,  Schumacher,  Strakoech  &  Co.  (mind  the  spelling,  Mr. 
Printer  ;  and  go  slow,  Mr.  Beader,  if  you  wouldn't  have  your  jaw  in 
a  sling  for  a  week !)  desire  that  there  shall  <'  be  no  opening  for  the 
trail  of  the  serpent,  the  formation  of  labour  unions,"^  in  the  Trans* 
vaal. 

The  war  was  ''  a  franchise  war,"  but  the  mine-owners  have  a 
rooted  objection  against  employing  workers  who  are  likely  to  demand 
any  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

^  Note  the  following  significant  extract  from  a  speech  bj  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  at 
Johannesburg  (February  26, 1903):  **I  cannot  share  the  despondency  which  many 
feel,  or  a£fect  to  feel,  regarding  the  African  supply  [of  labour  J.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  numbers  we  had  before  the  war  have  not  returned  to  us.  In  what  respects 
are  our  prospects  worse  than  before  7  I  say  they  are  better— much  better.  Nor  do 
I  share  the  view  which  some  have  expressed  that  to  get  back  to  our  pre-war  position 
of  about  100,000  boys  would  be  a  cal^ity,  because  thiat  would  be  our  stickinfi^-polnt, 
and  because  that  supply  1  would  be  too  small  for  our  future  needs  and  yet  too  large 
to  warrant  Importation  of  Aaiatics." 

*  How  comes  it,  by-the-bye,  that,  as  the  Morning  Leader  has  pointed  out,  this 
illuminating  phrase,  though  it  appears  in  the  Time$  of  February  9,  1903,  is  omitted 
on  page  341  of  the  Blue-Book,  which  purports  to  give  the  report  in  full  ? 
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Bead  the  letter  that  Mr.  Tarbatt,  a  director  of  the  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields  Company,  wrote  to  Mr.  Creaswell,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Village  Main  Beef  Mine.  Mr.  Cre^strell  had  been  foolish  enough 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  economical  employment  of 
white  labour  in  the  mines,  and  he  was  dismissed  for  his  pains. 
Here  is  the  letter,  dated  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  July  1903 : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Cresswell, — With  reference  to  your  trial  of  white  labour  for 
surface  work  on  the  mines,  I  have  consulted  the  Consolidated  Ooldfields 
people,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  the  Village  Main  Beef  has 
consulted  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  k  Co.,  and  the  feeling  seems  to  be  one  of 
fear  that,  having  a  large  number  of  white  men  employed  on  the  Rand  in 
the  position  of  labourers,  the  same  troubles  will  arise  as  are  now  prevalent 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  viz.  that  the  combination  of  the  Labouring 
classes  will  become  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  more  or  less  dictate  not  only 
on  the  question  of  wages,  but  also  on  political  questions  by  the  power  of 
their  votes  when  a  representative  Government  is  established. 

**  Yours  sincerely,  F£BCT  Tabbutt."* 

Equally  damaging  is  the  utterance  of  Mr.  Bndd : 

''  Could  we  replace  200,000  native  workers  by  100,000  unskilled  whites, 
they  would  simply  hold  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands,  and,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  British  labourer,  I 
prefer  to  see  the  more  intellectual  section  of  the  community  at  the  helm." ' 

And  that  of  Mr.  Henner  Jennings  (Commissioner  of  Mines) : 

"  White  labour  must  come,  it  is  absolutely  inevitable ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  it  come.''  ^ 

While  Lord  Milner,  the  egregious  public  servant  who  *'  does  not 
care  twopence  for  the  opinions  of  people  (his  employers)  six  or  seven 
thousand  miles  away,"  has  the  aodacity  to  state  boldly : 

^'  We  do  not  want  a  white  proletariat  in  this  country."  ^ 

Mr.  Creeswell  sent  to  the  Time»  an  account  of  the  tests  he  made 
with  white  labour  in  his  mine.     The  results  were  as  follows : 

''  Labour  in  cyanide  works,  excluding  work  of  shifting  sand  still  done 
by  Kaffirs  in  1903:  cost  per  ton  in  July  1899  (Kaffirs),  h'Zd.  per  ton; 
cost  per  ton  in  July  1903  (Kaffirs  nearly  all  replaced  by  unskilled  whites)^ 
4*92^.  per  ton. 

^'  Labour  in  mill :  cost  per  ton  in  July  1899  (Elaffirs),  4'83cf.  per  ton ; 
cost  per  ton  in  July  1903  (fCaffirs  replaced  by  unskilled  whites),  4'25<2. 
per  ton. 

'•*'  Cost  per  ton  mined  of  machine  drill  contract  work  on  South  Beef, 
•developing  and  stoping :  in  May  to  August  1899  (with  Elaffirs)  7«.  0*64(f. 
per  ton  ;  in  July  and  August  1903  (unskilled  whites),  (i«.  9*46(2.  per  ton." 

Of  course  the  magnates  have  attempted  to  pooh-pooh  these  figures; 
but,  as  Mr.  Cresswell  says : 

*  Cd.  1895,  p.  171.  »  Cd,  1896,  p.  65. 

^  Minority  Report  of  Native  Labour  CommissioD. 
"*  Jane  2,  1908.    Cd.  1895,  p.  42. 
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^  They  clearly  reoognifie  that  in  trying  to  prove  that  a  thing  is  im* 
possible,  mountains  of  evidence  on  their  side  can  be  of  no  avail  against  one 
piece  of  evidence  which  they  cannot  shake,  that  the  thing  has  been  done.'* 

Aye ;  and  dona  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  they  oonld  possibly  put 
in  his  way. 

The  experience  of  Aostralia  also  shows  that  it  is  not  too  costly  to 
work  even  low-grade  mines  with  white  labour  alone.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  dated  October  2,  1903,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Studds  (Jiining  Engi- 
neer and  Metallurgist),  expresses  his  amazement  at  the  "  amount  of^ 
money.  .  .  •  expended  during  the  past  ten  years  at  mining  on  the 
Band,  under  the  designation  of  '  working  costs/  "  and  states  that  he 
ia  ''quite  unable  to  realise  how  it  was  possible  to  squander  money 
tgthis  extent,  unless  both  the  grossest  extravagance  and  criminal, 
incompetence  ran  riot."  Quoting  from  an  atticle,  *'  Working  Costs 
in  Western  AustraJia,"  published  in  the  London  Mining  Jmimal  of 
August  15,  1903,  he  shows  that  in  Western  Australia,  in  spite  of 
most  difiScult  and  expensive  conditions : 

"  very  hot  and  enervating  climate,  barren  arid  soil,  expensive  transport,, 
great  scarcity  of  all  (water)  and  almost  total  absence  of  fresh  water — water 
for  the  battery  and  extraction  purposes  has  to  be  purchased  at  prices 
ranging  from  6^.  to  10s.  per  thousand  gallons,  while  water  for  drinking 
purposes,  horses  and  boilers  has  to  be  obtained  by  the  costly  but  only 
possible  method  of  boiling  the  salt  water.  ,  ,    " 

the  working  costs  with  all  white  labour  at  Is.  9d,  per  hour,  work- 
out at  205.  per  English  (long)  ton,  or  175.  lOd.  per  American  Rand 
(short)  ton;  wh^eas  on  the  Band,  irith  native  labour  doing  the  same 
vxyrk  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day  of  ten  hours,  the  working  costs  amount 
to  335.  7*2^.  per  Eaglish  ton,  or  8O5.  per  American  ton. 
And  he  then  adds : 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  suggest  that,  if  those  at  present  controlling  and 
managing  this  industry  cannot  mine  and  treat  these  ores  for  less  than  dOs. 
per  (short)  ton  with  the  present  cheap  native  labour  (without  Chinamen)^ 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  undertake  this  work  for  them  at  that 
price,  handing  over  to  the  local  representatives  of  the  shareholders  the 
value  of  all  gold  recovered  in  excess  of  this  amount.  Under  competent 
management  all  white  men  could  be  employed  and  paid  205.  per  day  of 
ten  hours,  and  the  Government  make  a  profit  of  about  25.  6d  per  ton,, 
which,  on  an  estimated  output  of  thirty-two  million  tons  of  ore,  five  years 
hence,  will  yield  a  profit  of  X4,000,000  per  annum,  or  if  employing  one 
white  man  at  205.  to  every  eight  Kaffirs  (the  proportion  under  normal 
conditions)  at  28.  %d.  per  day,  a  profit  of  about  1 75.  6^.  per  ton,  which,  on 
the  above  estimated  thirty-two  million  tons  annual  output,  would  yield  a 
profit  of  £28,000,000  per  annum." 

Mr.  Studds  prefers  all  white  labour  for  working  the  mines,, 
because,  as  he  points  out,  "  the  Transvaal  would  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  if  say  400,000  white 
men  were  employed  at  Band  mining  .  .  .  earning  205.  and  spen^- 
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ing,  Bay,  IO5.  per  day,  equal  to  a  spending  power  of  £200,000  per- 
day,  or  (200,000x313)  £62,600,000  per  anDum."  This  wonld 
conetitote  a  splendid  market  for  our  home  manufactures;  and, 
while  the  presence  of  so  many  British  miners  in  the  Transvaal, 
would  tend  to  settle  many  political  difficulties,  their  going  to  South 
Africa  would  idso  greatly  relieve  the  labour  market  in  this  country 
and  teud  to  raise  wages  at  the  expense  of  mineral  rents  and  royal- 
tiep,  &c. 

But  no,  the  Rand  magnates,  with  dividends  ranging  in  some  cases, 
from  100  to  180  per  cent,  and  with  the  price  of  their  £1  shares, 
neariog  £20,^  cannot  afford  white  labour,  and  so  John  Chinaman 
is  to  be  "  dumped  "  into  South  African  compounds  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  ''  The  old  world/'  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
put  it,  ''  is  to  be  called  in  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  new." 

This  means  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  ever  making  the 
Transvaal  a  truly  British  Colony,  and  it  also  means  restricting  very 
materially  the  market  for  our  goods.  For  John  Chinaman,  as  they 
say  in  Australia,  ''  can  live  on  the  smell  of  an  oil-rag  per  week  " ; 
and  he  will  save  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  munificent  wage 
of  7^.  to  la.  per  day  and  take  it  back  to  China  with  him. 

The  proposal  to  import  Chinese  labour  was  met  by  a  storm  of 
protest. 

Speaking  at  Johannesburg  on  January  17,  1903,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain himself  said  (Timts  report): 

''  The  overwhelming  popular  opinion  of  the  colony  was  opposed  to  the 
importation  of  native  labour.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  other  great  colonies 
regarded  that  step  as  retrograde  and  dangerous." 

And  again,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  27,  1903,  he  said  : 


«i 


.  .  the  opinion  of  the  Transvaal  is  hostUe  to  the  introduction  of 
Asiatic  labour.  .  .  .  And  so  long  as  the  opinion  of  the  Transvaal  ia 
hostile,  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  shall 

^  Mr.  F.  Mackarnesfl,  M.P.,  gives  the  foUowmg  table  in  a  letter  to  the  Doily 
NtW9: 


The  Crown  Reef  from  1893  to  1903  paid 

an  average  annual  dividend  of  126^  p.c. 

Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day  at  £16. 
TheFerreira  from  1891  to  ]903,179,\rp.c. 

Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day  at  £19. 
The  Wemmer  from  1895  to  1903,  l.^p.c. 

Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day  at  £10. 
The  Meyer  and  Charlton  from  1892  to 

1903,  46}  p.c.      Its  £1  shares  stand 

to-day  at  £5. 
The  New  Primrose  from  1891  to  1903, 

36i  p.c.     Its  £1  shares  stand  to- day 

at£3}|. 
The  Robinson  Gold  Mining  from  ISdS-to 

1903,  10/^  p.c.     Its  £5  shares  stand 

to-day  at  £9}. 
The  Langlaate  Estate  from  1891  to  1903, 

31^  p.0.     Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day 

at  £3g. 


The  Jubilee  from  1891  to  1903,  76}  p.c. 

Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day  at  £3j. 
The  Henry  Noorse  from  1896  to  1903, 

66|  p.c.    Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day 

at  £8}. 
The  Oeldenhuis  Denp  from  1897  to  1903» 

43  p.c.     Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day  at 

£10. 
The  May  Consolidated  from  1895  to  1903, 

20  p.c.     lis  £1  shares  stand  to-day  at 

The  City  and  Subarban  from  1896  to 
1903, 10  p.c.  Its  £4  shares  stand  to- 
day at  £7A- 

The  Angelo  from  1893  to  1903,  36i  p.c. 
Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day  at  £6g. 

The  Rose  Deep  from  1898  to  1903,  38^ 
p.c.  Its  £1  shares  stand  to-day  at* 
£74. 
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not  assent  to  it ;  and  I  shall  certainly  not  be  a  party  to  imposing  it  upon 
A  hostile  majority.'' 

He  added  farther  that  he  had  informed  Lord  Milner 

^^  that  before  I  assented  to  any  introduction  of  Asiatic  labour,  Chinese  or 
Indian,  I  must  have  reasonable  proof  that  it  was  a  policy  which  the 
TVansvaal,  if  a  self-governing  colony,  would  approve." 

One  can  understand  now  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  embarked  so 
«addenly  on  his  ragiog  and  tearing  fiscal  propaganda.  He  realised 
that  a  lightning-conductor  was  a  vital  necessity,  and  he  desired  to 
fiever  himself  fiom  the  (Government  before  they  incurred  the  odiam 
of  forcing  Chinese  labour  on  an  unwilling  colony  and  an  unwilling 
Empire. 

A  chartered  Press  met  the  meetings  of  protest  with  a  conspiracy 
of  silence ;  the  Band  magnates  used  all  their  arts — ^the  breaking 
up  of  opposition  meetings  by  gangs  of  roughs  hired  at  15«.  per 
head,  the  organisirg  of  bogus  petitionp,  and  packed  pro-Chinese 
meetings,  &.\ ;  while  Lord  Milner,  for  his  part,  set  up  a  Labour 
Commission,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Times,  'Hhos  the  path  was 
prepared  officially  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour.'* 

The  Commission  was  formed  on  the  lines  of  the  Brummagem 
Tariff  Commission.  Four  of  its  members  took  a  leading  part  in 
organising  the  Jamescn  Baid  ;  and,  as  the  South  African  Guardian, 
a  new  democratic  weekly,  puts  it : 

^*  The  appomtment  of  nine  avowed  advocates  of  Chinese  labour  to  a  Com- 
mission of  thirteen  left  little  to  chance,  and  when  one  of  the  four  under- 
went a  sudden  conversion  before  any  evidence  had  been  led,  and  another 
resigned  in  protest,  assurance  was  made  doubly  sure." 

The  findiogs  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission,  never  for  a 
moment  in  doubt,  were  that  the  demand  for  native  labour  in  the 
Transvaal,  for  agriculture,  for  mining,  and  for  other  industriee, 
including  railways,  was  ''  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present  supply," 
and  "  will  greatly  increase."  Tho  demand  for  the  mining  industry 
was  found  to  be  about  129,000  labourers  in  excess  of  the  available 
iinpply,  and  it  **  was  estimated  that  the  mines  on  the  Witwatera- 
rand  alone  will  require,  within  the  next  five  years,  an  additional 
-supply  of  196,000  labourers";  while  the  Commission  reported  that 
"'  there  is  no  adequate  supply  of  labour  ia  Central  and  Southern 
Africa  to  meet  the  above  requirements." 

Not  a  word  about  Chinese  labour.  The  Commission  simply  con- 
fined itself  to  showing  that  there  was  no  other  avenue  of  escape  for 
the  gold-mining  industry  ! 

This  report  was  quickly  followed  by  the  passing  of  an  Ordinance 
by  Lord  Milner*s  nominees,  the  Legislative  Council,  '*  to  regulate  the 
introduction  into  the  Transvaal  of  unskilled  non-European 
labourers";  ^  and  this  his  Majesty's Oovemment,  in  spite  of  strongly 

1  Note  the  omifision  of  the  word  <*  Chinese." 
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worded  protests  from  all  our  self-goveroiog  Colonies,  has  decided 
''  not  to  disallow." 

The  flooding  of  the  Transvaal  labour  market  by  the  importation, 
assisted  or  otherwise,  of  free  Chinese  labour  would  be  bad  enough. 
All  fair-minded  men  would  revolt  at  such  wholesale  '^blaok- 
legging " ;  for,  as  Dr.  Pearson  writes  in  his  National  Life  and 
Character : 

*^  No  one  in  California  or  Australia,  where  the  effects  of  Chinese  com- 
petition have  been  studied,  has,  I  believe,  the  smallest  doubt  that  Chinese 
labourers,  if  allowed  to  come  in  freely,  could  starve  all  the  white  men  in 
either  country  out  of  it,  or  force  them  to  submit  to  harder  work  and  a 
much  lower  standard  of  wage." 

But  the  importation  of  free  Chinese  labourers  would  not  suit  the 
book  of  the  millionaires. 

Had  they  wanted  free  Asiatio  labourers  they  conld  have  obtained 
from  British  India  an  ample  supply  of  coolies  to  work  in  the  mines. 
Such  coolies,  however,  would  be  British  subjects,  and  as  snch  wonid 
have  rights  that  would  conflict  with  their  effective  exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bandlords. 

What  the  millionaires  want  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Times  Mining 
Correspondent,  November  11,  1903,  "muscular  machinery.*'  As 
Major  Maurice  Heany,  a  director  of  the  Eagle- Vulture  Mines  and 
other  Bhodesian  properties,  stated  years  ago,  when  the  importation 
of  Asiatics  was  first  mooted  : 

**  The  Chinaman,  if  he  comes^  must  come  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water — as  nearly  a  beast  of  burden  as  it  is  possible  to  make  the  hwrnai^ 
animal — and  when  his  task  is  done  he  must  go,*'  ^ 

Such  is  their  ideal !     And  to  that  end  the  Ordinance  provides : 

"  Section  9. — Introduction  of  labourers  subject  to  conditions, 

**  The  introduction  of  labourers  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions, which  shall  be  embodied  in  the  contract  between  the  importer  and 
the  labourers : 

**  (a)  That  so  long  as  the  labourer  remains  in  this  colony  he  shall  be 
employed  only  on  unskilled  labour  in  the  exploitation  of  minerals  within 
the  Witwatersrand  District  ... 

'^  (6)  That  he  shall  only  serve  the  person  introducing  him  or  any  other 
person  who  has  obtained  a  licence  under  this  Ordinance  to  introduce 
labourers,  and  to  whom  the  rights  of  such  first-mentioned  person  imder 
the  contract  may  be  lawfully  transferred  .  .  . 

^'  (c)  That  on  the  termination  by  effluxion  of  time  or  otherwise  of  Che 
contract  or  a  renewal  thereof,  the  labourer  shall  be  returned  without 
delay  at  the  expense  of  the  importer  to  his  coimtry  of  origin. 

'*  Section  14. — Labourer  not  aUowed  to  trade j  or  to  acquire  lease^  or  hoJA 
land, 

''  No  liquor,  mining,  trading,  general  dealer,  importer,  hawker,  or  other 
licence  whatever  sha)!  be  granted  to  any  labourer  or  to  any  person  on 
behalf  of  or  as  agent  or  trustee  for  any  labourer  ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful 
for  any  labourer  to  acquire,  lease,  or  hold,  either  directly  or  indirectly 

'  Italics  mioe. 
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be  responsible  for,  any  house,  land,  buildings  or  fixed  property,  or  any 
mynpacht,  claim,  stand,  or  any  right  whatever  to  minerals  or  precious 
stones,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  any  person  on  behalf  or 

•  as  agent  or  trustee  for  him/' 

t- 

In  short,  the  imported  Chinaman  shall  work  only  for  the  Rand* 
lords,  nor  shall  he  by  any  means  whatsoever  become  possessed  of 
any  land,  lest  he  be  enabled  to  employ  himself  and  so  become  as 
independent  of  the  mine-owners  as,  by  reason  of  their  tribal  agri- 
caltnral  system,  are  the  Kaffirs. 
.    Other  sections  provide  that : 

"  Any  labourer  who  shall  desert  from  the  service  of  his  employer  or 
shall  refuse  to  work  for  him  when  required  to  do  so,  or  who  shall  unlaw- 
fully absent  himself  from  work,  or  who  shall  perform  any  work  or  carry 

'  on  any  business  other  than  that  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  exploitation  of 
minenJs,  or  who  shall  enter  the  service  of  any  person  to  whom  his  oon- 

i  tract  has  not  been  lawfully  transferred  under  this  Ordinance,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £25,  and  in  default  of  payment,  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  months. 

"Any  person  who  shall  harbour  or  conceal  any  labourer  who  has  deserted 
from  the  service  of  his  importer,  or  who  has  committed  any  breach  of  this 
Ordinance,  or  who  shall  aid  and  abet  any  labourer  to  desert,  as  aforesaid, 

.  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  im- 

'  prisonment  not  exceeding  three  months.^ 

'<  No  labourer  introduced  under  this  Ordinance  shall  leave  the  premiseB 
on  which  he  is  employed  without  a  permit  in  the  form,  and  containing  the 
particulars  prescribed  by  regulations  signed  by  some  person  authorised 
thereto  by  the  importer,  provided  that  no  such  permit  shall  authorise  the 
absence  of  such  labourer  from  such  prenuses  for  more  than  forty-eight 

'  hours  from  the  time  when  it  was  issued. 

'<  The  said  permit  shall  bear  the  date  and  hour  on  which  and  the  periods 
for  which  it  was  issued,  and  also  the  name  of  the  labourer  to  whom  it  was 
issued,  with  his  registered  number,  and  shall  not  authorise  the  labourer  to 
go  outside  the  Witwatersrand  district. 

<'  Labourers  shall  reside  on  the  premises  on  which  they  are  employed, 
and  shall  be  provided  with  accommodation  which  in  the  opinion  <^' the 
superintendent  is  sufficient  and  suitable,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  a 
manager  appointed  by  the  importer  and  approved  of  by  the  superin- 
tendent." 

The  system  is,  in  short;  chattel  slavery  masked  as  contract 
laboar. 

Indeed  it  was  left  to  the  Chinese  Minister,  Chang  Ta-idn,  to 
soggest  the  very  necessary  provisions : 

'*  that  the  person  styled  ''  the  importer  "  shall  be  a  honA  fide  employer  of 
labour,  and  not  a  mere  dealer  or  speculator  in  labour,  and  that  the  transfer 
or  assignment  (^  the  labourer  shall  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
immigrant  and  the  approval  of  the  Consul  or  Consular  Agent  of  his 
country." 

Failing  this,  as  Chang  Ta-idn  very  rightly  points  oat,  there  is 
nothing  to  "  prevent  the  immigrant  being  made  a  mere  chattel  or 
article  of  commerce." 

^  Prcctically  a  re-enactment  of  the  Fogitiye  Slave  Lawp» 
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Farther^  it  was  left  to  the  Chinese  Minister  to  urge  that : 

''  In  no  case  shall  it  be  allowable  for  the  employer  or  his  servant  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  immigrant,  and  any  violation  of  this 
proviAon  shall  be  punishable  at  law  as  a  common  assault." 

Oar  new  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  has  given  the 
neeeflsary  assarances  on  these  points;  hot  official  assurances  in 
regard  to  such  matters  are  not,  as  a  role,  worth  very  much.  Indeed, 
it  is  but  too  probable  that  even  the  most  stringent  legislation  woold 
prove  unavailing,  eo  long  as  the  Randlords  rule  the  Transvaal. 

Our  Colonial  Secretary  regards  as  ^'nauseooi^"  any  reference  to 
conscience  in  respect  to  this  question,  and  to  liken  the  proposed 
indentnre  system  to  slavery  is  to  him  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  Bat,  in 
truth,  what  difference  there  is  between  Chinese  contract  labour  under 
this  Ordinance  and  Negro  chattel  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  Negro. 

(7b  &6  confontieef.) 
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ONE-SIDED   FREE  TRADE. 
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I. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  large  part  of  the  present  controversy  oentreo 
roond  points  which  have  little  bearing  on  the  main  question  at 
issoe.  Protectionists,  on  the  one  hand,  rely  largely  on  attempts  to 
prove  that  foreign  tari£b  have  injured  our  export  trade,  and  pass 
lightly  over  the  second,  and  vastly  more  important,  step  in  their  proof, 
namely,  that  these  injuries  can  be  remedied  or  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  a  counter  tarilE  The  Free  Traders,  again,  instead  of 
concentrating  their  defence  on  the  second  question,  where  they 
possess  an  overwhelming  advantage,  have  rather  weakened  their 
position,  from  the  controversial  point  of  view,  by  seeking  to  minimise 
the  harm  inflicted  by  hostile  tariffs.  After  all  due  allowance  haa 
been  made,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  export  trade  has  grown 
much  less  rapidly  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  not  been  hampered 
by  duties.  However,  waiving  the  objection  that  prosperity  cannot 
be  measured  merely  by  export  trade,  let  us  consider  the  next 
question,  as  to  how  a  country  may  guard  against  these  injuries,  sucb 
as  they  are,  by  resorting  to  import  duties  of  its  own. 

The  commercial  relations  of  a  trading  country  with  its  neighboor» 
may  be  classified  broadly  under  four  types,  though  there  are,  of 
course,  innumerable  cases  lying  between  these  and  merging  into  them 
by  imperceptible  gradations.  We  might  have:  (1)  a  Free-Trade 
country  trading  with  a  group  of  Free-Trade  countries ;  (2)  a  protected 
country  trading  with  protected  countries  ;  (3)  a  Free-Trade  country 
trading  with  protected  countries ;  or  (4)  a  protected  country  trading 
with  Free-Trade  countries. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  almost  all  his  supporters  have 
repeatedly  declared  in  the  clearest  terms  that  the  first  type  is  the 
one  which  they  regard  as  most  desirable,  provided  it  could  be 
attained,  most  of  their  arguments,  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
are  wholly  in  favour  of  the  last.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  con- 
siderations they  urge,  then  such  a  country  would  be  in  a  moat 
enviable  position,  and  might  flourish  exceedingly  at  the  expense  of 
its  neighboura  This  is  a  point  worth  dwelling  on  had  our  object 
been  merely  to  expose  the  logical  weakness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
case,  but  it  is  hardly  relevant  to  our  present  topic.  As  we  are 
little  likely  to  see  the  first  set  of  conditions  realised  in  the  near 
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future,  and  still  less  likely  to  occupy  the  happy  position  of  the  last, 
we  are  left  practically  with  a  choice  between  the  second  and  the 
third.  It  is  with  this  point  that  Mr.  Balfoar  has  professed  to  deal 
in  his  InsTtdar  Free  Trade,  bnt,  as  he  has  misapprehended  the  real 
issnCi  his  argument  has  little  force.  For  example,  discussing  the 
nature  of  the  injury  done  to  a  Free-Trade  country  through  the  adop- 
tion of  Protection  by  its  neighbours,  he  says :  ''  Presumably  such  a 
country  bears  its  share  in  the  general  economic  loss  which  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  a  bad  fiscal  system  inflicts  on  the  world  at  large. 
Does  it  in  addition  suffer  any  special  loss  ?  This  is  in  other  words 
to  ask  what  is  the  special  value  to  a  Free-Trade  country  of  open 
markets."     (Insular  Free  Trade,  p.  10.) 

Far  from  being  one  question  stated  in  different  words,  these  are 
two  perfectly  distinct  questions.  To  ask  whether  such  a  country 
suffers  in  addition  any  special  loss,  is  really  to  compare  the  relative 
advantages  of  our  second  hypothetical  case  and  of  our  third  ;  that  is 
to  say,  would  the  country  referred  to  secure  herself  against  any 
special  loss  by  adopting  Protection  as  well  as  the  others  ?  This  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  as  asking  what  is  the  special  valuo  to  a 
Free-Trade  country  of  open  markets ;  but  rather  how  far  she  could 
compensate  herself  for  the  obstacles  to  her  exports  by  putting 
similar  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  imports. 

This  curious  confusion  renders  much  of  Mr.  Balfour's  argument 
quite  ineffective.  There  remain^  however,  several  serious  considera- 
tions raised  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Professor  Ashley  which  really  bear 
some  relation  to  the  changed  conditions  insisted  on  so  strongly  in  all 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  and  which  are  free  from  the  extrava- 
^nces  of  the  latter's  doctrines  about  imports  and  employment.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  Cobdenites  believed  themselves  within  sight 
of  an  era  of  universal  Free  Trade,  and  this  mistake  is  supposed  to 
invalidate  the  whole  of  their  case.  Free  Trade  theory,  we  are  told, 
is  unassailable  so  long  as  we  have  real  Free  Trade  all  round ;  but  now 
that  we  see  all  nations  but  ourselves  settling  down  to  a  fixed  policy 
of  Protection,  such  theories  fail  completely  in  their  application  to 
new  and  unforeseen  facts.  On  this  point  it  is  worth  quoting  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Patten,  a  well-known  American  Protectionist. 
Discussing  the  reasons  which  should  deter  America  from  copying  our 
policy,  he  says : 

'.'The  success  of  this  experiment  in  England  was  due  to  particular 
causes  which  canuot  have  much  force  in  America  at  the  present  time. 
Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  Free-Trade  nation,  and  all 
civilised  countries  needed  a  world's  market.  We  all  gain  by  having  the 
various  national  economies  brought  into  contact  along  many  liues.  This 
was  impossible  so  long  as  every  nation  followed  a  restrictive  policy. 
England  was  the  first  nation  to  open  up  a  world's  market,  and,  as  a  result, 
not  only  all  England  became  more  prosperous,  but  all  other  nations 
acquired  an  advantage  from  the  free  markets  of  England.    The  world  now 
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has  sach  a  market.  A  second  market  of  the  same  kind  would  not  have 
that  effect  on  the  development  of  industry  that  followed  on  the  opening 
of  the  English  markets.  One  nation  may  make  a  great  gain  by  putting 
itself  in  contact  with  other  civilisations  and  becoming  a  market  for  their 
surplus ;  but  a  second  nation  wQuld  find  the  field  occupied." 

Among  the  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Professor  Ashle7 
to  our  present  policy  of  free  imports  there  are  three  on  which  the7 
lay  great  stresSy  and  it  is  with  these  that  it  is  proposed  to  deal  in 
the  remaining  sections  of  this  paper. 


II. 

If  the  countries  from  which  we  at  present  draw  our  supplies  of 
food  and  raw  material  adhere  to  their  policy  of  developing  mann* 
factures  and  thus  altering  artificially  the  balance  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  industry  (viz.,  agriculture  and  manufactures),  a 
time  must  come  when  these  countries  will  have  little  or  no  surplus 
of  raw  material  or  food  to  send  us ;  we  shall  thus  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  being  unable  to  obtain  our  supplies  of  these  goods,  or 
of  having  to  offer  our  own  products  at  a  great  sacrifice  in  order  to 
induce  the  foreigner  to  sell.  The  process  of  adjustment  to  these 
new  conditions  will  necessarily  be  a  painful  one ;  and,  as  our  home 
supplies  of  food  can  only  be  increased  at  \  higher  relative  cost, 
owing  to  the  law  of  dimimshing  returns^  this  adjustment  may  involve 
the  forced  emigration  of  a  large  part  of  our  population  before  we  can 
approach  the  stage  of  being  a  self-sufficient  community. 

Of  the  three  objections  this  is  by  far  the  most  important.  I  have 
stated  it  in  its  strongest  form,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  way 
which  exactly  represents  Mr.  Balfour's  main  contention.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  not  to  be  struck  by  its  force,  for  it  points  to  what 
every  one  must  recognise  as  a  real  danger  should  the  protectionist 
zeal  of  other  nations  continue  unabated ;  one,  moreover,  which  no 
fiscal  system  can  provide  against.  We  might,  it  is  true,  lessen  the 
abruptness  of  the  change  by  taking  measures  now  to  make  ourselves 
self-sufficient.  Since,  however,  it  is  as  difficult  to  forecast  the 
economic  as  the  political  future,  it  would  be  folly  to  anticipate  an 
evil  which,  after  all,  is  as  yet  problematical.  Nor  is  this  the  remedy 
that  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  supporters  urge.  Their  hope  lies  in  the 
Colonies.  If  we  can  induce  the  Colonies  to  forego  their  aspirations 
after  manufactures  and  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  preferential  trade, 
with  low  duties  within  the  Empire  and  a  tariff  against  all  outsiderSy 
we  may  yet  save  the  situation.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  we  reject 
Canada's  present  overtures,  she  will  either  imitate  the  example  of 
tiie  United  States  in  starting  industries  of  her  own  behind  a  tariff 
wall,  or  end  by  being  absorbed  by  her  mighty  neighbour.  In  the 
event  of  our  acceptance  Canada  will  consent  to  remain  an  essentially 
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agricnltnral  country.  We  shall  not,  as  Cobden  hoped,  remain  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  bat  we  can  at  least  become  the  workshop  of 
the  Empire.  While  our  colonbts  dig,  delire  and  plough  for  us,  we 
shall  spin  and  weave  for  them,  and  thus  with  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire  we  can  afford  to  watch  with  indifference  the  rising  tarifis 
of  oar  rivals.  This  is  very  plausible,  and  it  should  be  carefully 
noted  that  Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  regard  the  real  difficulty  as  being 
not  to  dispose  of  our  exports,  but  to  obtain  our  imports,  thus  giving 
his  sanction  to  the  Cobdenite  maxim  so  much  scoffed  at  by  Pro- 
tectionists :  "  Take  care  of  the  imports,  and  the  exports  will  take 
care  of  themselves." 

Within  this  reasoning,  however,  there  lurks  a  deadly  dilemma 
which  Protectionists  either  fail  to  see  or  purposely  ignore.  The 
whole  case,  as  we  have  seen,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  we  can 
persuade  Canada  that  her  interest  lies  in  Free  Trade — or,  at  least, 
preferential  trade — with  the  Mother  Country.  She  must  be  content 
to  remain  a  wheat-growing  region,  and  take  her  manufactures  largely 
from  us.  Now  a  protective  tariff — a  *'  scientific  "  one,  if  you  like — 
with  its  consequent  development  of  manufactures,  must  either  be  a 
good  thing  or  not.  If  it  is  a  good  thing — and  Protectionists  never 
tire  of  dwelling  on  the  prosperity  that  tariffs  have  brought  to  foreign 
countries  in  general,  and  to  the  United  States  in  particukr — then 
we  are  asking  Canadii  to  abandon  a  policy  which  would  bring  her 
the  same  priceless  benefits  that  it  has  brought  to  her  next-door 
neighbour ;  we  are  asking  her  to  sacrifice  herself  on  the  altar  of 
Imperial  loyalty,  and  we  should  be  at  her  mercy  should  she  ever 
change  her  mind  and  withdraw  the  boon.  For  no  government  can 
pledge  itself  for  future  generations  in  such  a  vital  question  of  national 
policy.  Oar  position  would  still  be  one  of  unstable  equilibrium  and 
of  the  most  helpless  dependence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tariff  with 
all  its  accompaniments  is  a  bad  thing,  then  we  are  offering  Canada  a 
costly  bribe  to  adopt  a  system  which  is  greatly  to  her  own  advantage, 
and  to  which  eventually  she  would  doubtless  have  recourse  when  she 
had  seen  the  error  of  her  ways.  Moreover,  should  the  price  of  American 
wheat  rise — as  Protectionists  assure  us  it  must — owing  partly  to  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  partly  to  the  demand  of  an  increased 
manufacturing  population  in  the  States,  this  rise  would  of  itself  give 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  Canadian  grower  to  extend  the  area 
of  cultivation,  and  the  required  result  would  thus  be  brought  about 
without  any  fiscal  legerdemain.  The  moral,  then,  is  plain  ;  if  strict 
Protection  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  policy  of  foreign  nationp, 
and  if  regions  not  hitherto  protected  continue  to  come  under  their 
control,  the  industrial  prosperity  of  this  country  must  decline,  and 
no  manipulation  of  tarifis  can  stay  tbia  proceas^  but,  on  the  contrary, 
may  accelerate  it.  Farther,  by  giving  our  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
tectionist creed,  we  shall  greatly  weaken  and  discourage  the  forces 
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wluch  in  foreign  ooontriee  are  making  for  Free  Trade,  and  which 
perhaps  are  atzonger  than  oar  alarmists  suspect.  Circamstanoes 
have  qoite  changed^  they  tell  ns,  within  thirty  years.  They  may 
change  again ;  and  if  oniYersal  Free  Trade  is  the  best  system,  as 
they  all  profess  to  believe,  it  is  not  altogether  absord  to  hope  that 
foreign  nations  at  length  may  come  to  recognise  the  fact. 


in. 

The  second  question  is  considerably  less  vital  than  the  (me  just 
discussed,  bat  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Prof.  Ashley  deal  with  it  at 
some  length,  and  it  is  one  that  will  appeal  even  mate  directly  to 
the  business  community.  One  of  the  prominent  features  of  present* 
day  industrial  conditions  is  certainly  the  great  amount  of  fixed 
capital  employed,  and  this  change  may  quite  well  modify  to  some 
extent  the  course  of  international  trade.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
new  condition,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  termed  the 
'*  law  of  increasing  return  "  in  manufactures,  renders  it  possible  for 
protected  countries  to  ruin  the  industries  of  Free-Trade  countries. 
If  the  German  manufacturers,  for  example,  have  the  home  market 
secured  to  them  by  a  duty,  while  the  British  market  lies  open  as 
well,  they  are  enabled  to  raise  their  output  and  so  obtain  all  the 
economies  of  production  on  a  greater  scale.  Thus  not  only  can 
they  undersell  the  British  manufacturer  in  his  own  market,  but 
•^  they  can  at  the  same  time  oust  him  from  foreign  markets  where  he 
.lias  hitherto  had  it  all  his  own  way.  The  charges,  besides,  for 
£xed  capital  are  almost  independent  of  output,  and  provided  the 
duty  enables  the  German  manufacturer  to  reap  the  whole  benefit  of 
a  good  year,  it  pays  him  in  times  of  depression  to  dispose  of  his 
goods  abroad  at  any  price  that  will  cover  wages  and  material,  and 
leave  a  margin,  however  small.  This  latter  is  the  celebrated 
*"  dumping  "  argument 

As  regards  the  first  advantage,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  a 
market  to  a  trader  varies  directly  as  the  extent  of  that  market,  and 
inversely  as  the  number  of  competitors  supplying  it.  Consequently, 
the  advantage  of  the  greater  market  may  be  lost  by  the  number  of 
rivals  attracted  into  that  trade  by  the  high  prices.  The  trade  may 
;be  divided  up  to  such  an  extent  that  a  high  tariff  cannot  make  it 
;advantageous  even  for  the  producer,  much  less  for  the  consumer. 
Though  the  total  output  is  large,  the  output  of  the  individual 
imanufacturer  may  be  so  limited  by  competition  as  to  admit  of  few 
of  the  economies  that  a  large  scale  of  prod  action  renders  possible. 
Protectionists  here  point  to  the  tendency  of  the  larger  businesses  to 
absorb  or  kill  out  the  smaller,  the  climax  being  the  formation  of  a 
kartel  or  a  trast.  The  latter  form  of  organisation,  so  far  as  the 
profit  comes  from  economies  in  production  resulting  from 
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management,  might  conceivably  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  kartell  on  the  other  hand,  being  primarily  an  aBsooia- 
tion  of  producers  for  the  parpose  of  keeping  up  pricee,  and  offering 
few  facilities  for  lowering  costs,  any  extra  gain  most  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  other  sections  of  the  commanity.  Prof.  Ashley 
seems  to  recognise  the  important  difference  between  high  profits 
that  result  from  high  prices  and  those  that  result  from  low  costs, 
and  he  would  fain  convince  us  that  the  latter  are  especially  fostered 
by  Protection.  But  the  evidence  he  offers  is  quite  insufficient.  It 
is  easy  to  show  that  a  particular  industry  would  benefit  by  an 
import  duty  on  its  own  product ;  what  Protectionists  really  have  to 
Gbow  is  that  this  gain  is  not  merely  at  the  expense  of  other  industries 
or  other  classes  of  the  people,  and  that  similar  protection  could  be 
extended  to  the  remaining  branches  of  industry  without  cancelling 
the  initial  advantage  to  the  first.  Now,  by  laying  such  stress  on 
the  part  that  dumping  plays  in  one-sided  Free  Trade,  Protectionists 
virtually  give  away  this  part  of  their  case.  ^'  Slaughter  prices  "  for 
export  mean  higher  prices  maintained  against  the  home  consumer, 
and  thus  the  economies  resulting  from  the  larger  scale  of  production 
go  to  benefit  the  foreigner.  In  view  of  the  assertion  that  Pro- 
tection increases  the  national  income,  or  aggregate  wealth  available^ 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  a  community,  the  following: 
quotation  from  Professor  Ashley  is  of  interest,  containing,  as  it 
doesj  a  frank  admission  of  the  real  nature  of  dumping.  The  italica^ 
are  mine : 

"  When  the  home  market  is  the  chief  permanent  outlet  for  the  product^ 
a  considerable  immediate  temporary  loss  may  be  quite  worth  suffering  in 
order  to  avoid  the  greater  loss  of  lower  domestic  prices  and  their  subse- 
quent slower  recovery.  li  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  policy  of  re^ 
stricting  the  supplt/  which  used  to  lead  the  Dutch  mercharUa  in  the  Easi 
Indies  to  destroy  part  of  the  spice  crop  when  the  market  teas  in  danger  of 
glrUr—{The  Tariff  Problem,  p.  86.) 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  process  of  ^'  relieving  the  market  ^ 
by  dumping  is  really  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  a  quantity  o£: 
wealth,  so  far  as  the  dumping  country  is  concerned,  and  constitutes 
pro  tarda  a  diminution  of  the  national  income  measured  in  com- 
modities.    This   is    an    apt  illustration   of   the  real   character  of' 
Protection,  viz.,  an  enhancement  of  values  caused  by  a  limitatioKfe 
of  quantity ;  an  apparent  increase,  an  actual  decrease,  of  wealth. 
In  technical  language,  the  rise  in  marginal  value,  resulting  from 
the  diminished  supply,  may  render  the  total  value  greater  than 
before. 

IV. 

Besides  curtailing  our  exports  and  enabling  the  foreigner  to 
invade  our  home  market,  foreign  tariffs  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
further  power  of  altering  the  character  of  our  industries.     While 
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those  tfaat  we  have  oome  to  regard  as  oar  staples,  e.g.,  the  textile, 
and  the  iron  and  steel  trades  are  slowly  yielding  to  unfair  competi- 
tion^  there  is  a  class  of  indastries  that  are  growing  steadily.  Of 
these  the  chief  are  apparel  and  slops;  jam,  pickles,  &c.;  oil  and 
floor  cloth  ;  caontchonc  manufactures ;  soap ;  furniture  and  up- 
holstery wares;  cordage  and  twine.  Professor  Ashley  considers 
that  all  these  represent  a  lower  grade  of  industry.  They  arn  carried 
on  largely  by  means  of  sweated  labour.  Some  are  unhealthy  in 
their  nature,  or  by  reason  of  the  long  hours  and  the  overcrowded 
garret  workshops  where  the  work  is  performed.  All  agree  in  being 
poorly  paid  and  requiring  little  skill. '  This  change  for  the  worse 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  one-sided  Free  Trade,  and  if  such  forces  are 
left  unchecked  we  may  quite  well  see  all  our  skilled  trades  dis- 
appear and  their  places  taken  by  unskilled,  unhealthy  or  degrading 
forms  of  employment  that  are  not  worth  filching.  There  is  certainly 
no  d  priori  impossibility  in  such  a  case.  If  foreign  nations  were  to 
form  a  concerted  plan  to  tax  certain  of  our  exports  and  allow  others 
to  enter  free,  they  could,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  largely  altering  the 
distribution  of  employment  in  this  country,  by  forcing  us  to  pay 
for  our  imports  in  one  class  of  goods  rather  than  another.  But 
that  such  conditions  will  ever  arise  is  at  present  so  improbable  as 
scarcely  to  merit  discussion.  Foreign  nations  appear  to  be  as  eager 
to  compete  with  us  in  apparel  and  slops  as  in  other  articles,  and^ 
to  judge  by  the  duties  they  levy,  evince  little  desire  to  be  supplied 
by  us  even  with  sweated  goods.  Beady-made  clothing  can  only 
enter  Austria,  for  example,  after  paying  the  duty  on  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made,  with  an  added  40  per  cent  The  additional 
-duty  levied  by  other  countries  varies  from  35  per  cent,  to  400  per 
cent.  The  great  bulk  of  such  exports  goes  to  the  Colonies,  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  foreign  tariffs  are  as  effective  against  this  class 
of  goods  as  against  the  others.  The  value  of  apparel  and  slops 
sent  to  all  foreign  countries  during  1890-1902  averaged  only  14 
per  cent,  of  our  total  export  of  such  goods,  and  is  tending  down- 
wards. From  18  per  cent,  in  1890  the  percentage  fell  to  14  per 
cent,  in  1900.  In  1902  it  was  only  11  per  cent.  As  if  to  cap 
the  absurdity  of  Professor  Ashley's  contention  we  find  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  that  the  German  export  of  "  wearing  apparel " 
largely  exceeds  our  export  of  "  apparel  and  slops.''  France  is  not 
fsir  behind  with  ^  apparel."  These  names  may  not  include  quite 
the  same  categories  of  goods,  but  even  making  allowance  for  con- 
siderable differences  on  that  score,  the  amounts  tell  strongly  against 
the  presumption  that  we  are  being  forced  down  to  lower  grades  of 
industry  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  our  rivals.  All  the  products 
that  Professor  Ashley  mentions  formed  in  1902  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  our  total  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  Yet  this  small 
figure  causes  dismay  among  the  advocates  of  Protection. 
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'^  England,  with  a  lessening  hold  on  Ihe  indastries  that  reqnire 
skill  and  caltiyate  independence,  is  taming  apparently  more  and 
more  to  occupations  in  which  it  has  '  a  differential  advantage '  oirer 
America  and  her  colonies  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  cheap,  low- 
grade  and  docile  labour."     {Tht  Tariff  Problem^  p.  110.) 

The  growth  of  these  industries  even  within  such  narrow  limits  may 
or  may  not  be  an  unhealthy  sign,  but  the  attempt  to  connect  this 
phenomenon  with  the  want  of  a  tariff  must  rest  upon  something 
more  than  a  mere  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  argument.  Economic 
phenomena  at  the  best  are  so  complex  that  any  attempt  to  arrive 
at  the  causal  relations  by  this  rough  and  ready  empirical  method  is  . 
of  little  value.  When  the  warping  effect  of  political  opinions  and 
private  interests  is  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only 
result  of  such  attempts  is  to  discourage  real  investigation,  and  in 
place  of  Economic  Science  to  substitute  Economic  Claptrap,  exem- 
plified so  constantly  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

W.   M.   LiGHTBODY. 


May 


FISCAL  FALLACIES. 

II.  TABIFF  RESTRICTIONS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

SUPREMACY. 


With  the  means  of  enlightenment  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  it  is  tmly  remarkable  to  observe  the  amount  of  popular 
ignorance  still  prevalent  regarding  thoEe  economic  distnrbanoes 
persistently  agitating  the  community  and  steadily  contributing  to 
the  social  problems  that  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  society. 
Although  it  is  probably  undesirable  to  reflect  too  harshly  upon  the 
conduct  of  those  whose  educational  opportunities  were  limited,  as 
were  also  their  subsequent  means  of  enlightening  themselves  as  to 
the  demerits  of  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  environed,  the 
political  vagaries  of  those  individuals  better  circumstanced  are 
entirely  subject  to  criticism  and  reprehensiou.  The  relations  of 
capital  and  labour  have  ever  been  a  fruitful  source  of  recrimination 
and  contention.  There  are  probably  few  other  subjects  before  the 
public  at  the  present  time  so  little  understood  and,  consequently, 
more  fiercely  debated.  The  tongue  aud  pen  of  misrepresentation 
have  been  vigorously  and  freely  exercised,  to  the  confusion  of 
intelligence,  and  many  incomprehensible  delusions  have  been  circu- 
lated by  the  breath  of  popular  applause.  All  this  is  highly 
detrimental  to  the  national  prosperity,  and  gives  opportunity  for 
those  gusts  of  passion  that  demolish  the  patiently  constructed 
fabric  of  civilisation  aud  social  progress.  It  is  an  evil  thing  to 
contemplate,  but  we  are  fully  assured  that,  meantime,  there  appear 
no  bounds  to  the  vaulting  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  plutocracy^ 
as  there  are  evidently  no  limits  to  the  expansion  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  now  prevalent. 

It  is  freely  asserted,  and  even  in  certain  quarters  accepted  as  an 
established  doctrine,  that  the  prohibition,  or  restricted  importation 
into  this  .country,  of  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  would 
greatly  favour  the  national  industries,  and  create  incalculable 
benefits  for  the  working  classes.  The  assumption  is  founded  on  a 
great  delusion  and  sometimes  a  wilful  deception  which  deserves  to 
be  unsparingly  combated  and  demolished.  The  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes  will  never  be  secured  by  the  schemes  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist capitalists.     The  ambitions  of  the  manufacturers  would 
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tamsform  the  British  nation  into  the  workshop  of  the  world.  Bat 
with  all  their  acnteness  they  have  seemingly  been  possessed  by  an 
evil  dream  which  is  likely  to  result  in  a  malevolent  nightmare. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  oar  industrial  system  whose  consideration  is 
very  important  to  the  elucidation  of  tiie  subject,  although  seldom 
referred  to  \yj  the  practical  politician.  Every  person  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  labouring  classes  must  be 
aware  that  the  changes  effected  in  our  economic  and  social  relations 
by  the  introduction  of  the  manufacturing  system  have  now  entirely 
deprived  the  wives  and  children  of  the  peasantry  of  the  employment 
upon  which  they  were  formerly  able  to  subsist,  besides  augmenting 
the  domestic  comforts.  The  handicraftsman  finds  little  remunerative 
employment  to  occupy  his  industry  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
artisans  of  the  towns  are  not  much  better  situated.  The  introduc- 
tion and  general  use  of  labour-saving  machinery  has  created  a 
surplus  population  for  whose  employment  there  is  now  no  adequate 
or  profitable  demand.  They  but  deceive  themselves,  however,  who 
imagine  that  the  unemployed  surplus  will  ever  be  absorbed  by  the 
application  of  Protection.  The  entire  history  of  our  industrial 
system  is  opposed  to  the  unwarrantable  assumption. 

At  a  period,  not  very  remote,  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
were  entirely  domestic.  There  were  then  no  large  establishments 
in  which  mechanical  contrivances  were  steadily  supplanting  the 
necessity  for  manual  labour.  In  the  farmhouses  and  cottages  of 
the  country  parishes  were  fabricated  almost  every  article  of  clothing 
and  domestic  necessary  which  the  community  required.  Under 
such  simple  conditions  a  family,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  was  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  household.  With  the  exception  of  the 
few  first  years  of  infancy  the  children  did  not  depend  entirely  for 
support  upon  the  labour  of  the  single  parent.  Instead^  at  a  very 
early  age,  they  began  to  contribute  something  towards  their  own 
maintenance.  Bat  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factory  system  gradually  diminished,  and  have  now 
utterly  annihilated,  the  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. The  wheel  is  silent  in  the  vale,  the  bench  is  unoccupied 
and  the  ring  of  the  anvil  unheard,  and  all  the  offispring  of  the 
labourer,  however  industriously  inclined,  are  now  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  father's  wages  for  support.  We  are  not  advocating  a 
return  to  the  ancient  and  now  obsolete  system,  which  is  alike 
impossible  and  undesirable,  but  simply  instancing  the  industrial 
conditions  under  which  the  former  generations  toiled  and 
straggled  for  a  humble  competence. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  always  that  the  development  of  our 
present  industrial  and  social  system  has  been  a  process  of  con- 
siderable time  and  mutation.  Owing  to  various  causes,  this  country 
was   particularly  well  circumstanced   in  obtaining  a   pre-eminent 
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porition   in  tbe    markets  of   the    world.     In   the  application    of 
machinery  to  manufacturing  processes  the  British  people  were  then 
in  advance  of  other  countries.     Their    exertions  to  become  the 
universal  providers,  and  even  to  compel  the  foreign  purchasers  to 
boy  their  goods,  was  earlier  in  point  of  time  and  more  snccessf  ol  in 
practical   effect  than  those  of  other  nations.      This    enabled    the 
British  manufacturer,  for  a  time,  to  undersell  all  rivals^   and   by 
degrees  to  dominate  the  markets  through  obtaining  a  monopoly  kA 
supplying  the  great  body  of  purchasers  of  cheap  articles  who  had  in 
former    times   been   customers   for  the   wrought   goods   of  other 
industrial  countries.     This  additional  demand  to  supply  the  foreign 
markets  minimised  for  a  time  the  inevitable  effects  of  machinery  in 
throwing   the   industrial  population    out    of    employment.     The 
increased  demand  for  manufactured  commodities  to  be  exported 
absorbed  in  a  measure   the  surplus  human  labour  which   would 
otherwise  have  been  displaced  by  machinery.     Bat  even  with  these 
advantages  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  disturbance  in  the 
labour   market.     It  has   to   be  recollected   that    by    the    aid    of 
machinery  a  single  individual  was  capable  of  performing  as  mnch 
work  as  formerly  had  occupied  the  energies  of  several  times  that 
number.     The   foreign    markets,  however,    absorbed   the    greater 
portion  of  the  increase  in  our  industrial  produce.     Consequently  the 
people  of  this  country  then  imagined  that  they  had  certainly  secored 
the  millennium  of  trade  monopoly.     But  it  was  the  phantasy  only 
of  a  dream  which  was  to  be  cruelly  shattered. 

That  portion  of  our  manufacturing  superiority  over  all  rivals 
which  sprung  from  certain  adventitious  circumstances  was  neces- 
sarily of  a  fleeting  character.  Every  observant  and  reasonable 
individual  saw  plainly  that  it  would  diminish  and  cease  with  the 
causes  which  gave  it  existence  and  temporary  expansion.  Although 
the  British  capitalist  prospered  greatly  for  a  time  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  cheapened  goods  by  abridging  manual  labour  with 
mechanical  contrivances,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this 
advantage  should  last  for  ever.  It  was  but  natural  that  other 
nations,  also  burdened  by  a  surplus  population  thrown  out  of 
employment  mainly  by  our  capture  of  the  markets,  should  be 
stimulated  to  exertion,  and  endeavour  to  better  our  example.  The 
States  of  Europe  and  America,  relieved  from  the  artificial  trammels 
of  war^  have  consolidated  their  energies,  and  are  now  successfully 
competing  with  us  in  the  various  fields  of  industrial  and  commercial 
rivalry.  They,  in  their  turn,  introduced  machinery,  and  have 
gradually  acquired  a  superiority  of  skill  in  its  application  which 
now  enables  some  of  them  to  dominate  the  vantage  ground  to  the 
detriment  of  the  British  capitalist.  Manufactures  can  now  be 
fabricated  as  economically,  more  expeditiously,  and  with  even  less 
expense  in  human  labour  in  other  countries  than  our  own.     Other 
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nations  have  now  learnt  to  produce  commoditieB  even  cheaper  and 
better  than  thoee  with  which  we  need  to  supply  them.  In  this 
manner  an  embargo  has  been  placed  upon  the  expansion  of  our 
industrial  prosperity.  The  foreigner  peremptorily  declines  to  be 
further  exploited  by  the  British  capitalist,  and  the  working  classes 
are  awakeniug  to  the  unpleasant  sensations  of  a  social  problem. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  privileged  plutocracy  are  undesirous 
of  seeing  any  serious  diminution  in  their  personal  interests,  and 
still  strive  to  maintain  the  ascendency  by  some  ingenious  application 
of  artificial  restrictious.  Strenuous  aod  persevering  efibrts  have 
occasionally  been  made  from  interested  quarters  to  persuade  the 
public  that  the  apparent  stagnation  which  now  prevails  in  our 
manufacturing  industry  arises  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the 
operations  of  a  limited  system  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  also  hinted  that 
certain  other  democratic  invasions  have  contributed  something  to 
the  limitation  of  capitalistic  expansion.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the 
Protectionists  are  deceiving  themselves  in  imagining  that  even  the 
imposition  of  a  restrictive  tariff  will  ever  again  precipitate  the 
country  into  the  class  domination  of  the  previous  generations  ;  and 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  populace  are  certainly  in  error  in 
anticipating  any  appreciable  amelioration  of  their  miserable  con- 
ditions from  the  taxation  of  foreign-grown  food-stuffs  or  even 
imported  manufactured  articles. 

If  a  return  to  Protection  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
system  offered  any  reasonable  expectation  of  employment  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  increasing  and  submerged  surplus  of 
the  population,  the  obligations  of  the  Parliamentarian  would  be 
easy  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  clear.  No  considerations  of 
sectional  interests,  not  even  of  the  advantages  which  the  consumer 
derives  directly  from  the  reduction  of  prices,  should  deter  the 
country  from  adopting  a  measure  which  would  ensure  a  sufficiency 
of  wholesome  food,  to  say  nothing  of  permanent  prosperity,  to  the 
hopeless  and  starving  crowd.  But  every  social  economist  who  has 
scientifically  explored  the  sources  of  our  social  problems  is  fully 
convinced  that  the  opinion  is  erroneous.  The  prosperity  of  the 
nation  is  not  to  be  sought  through  the  gates  of  Protection,  nor 
would  even  the  absolute  exclusion  of  foreign-grown  wheats  or  wrought 
goods  of  every  description,  be  likely  to  produce  the  effects  which 
the  proletarian  opponents  of  Free  Trade  anticipate  from  the  intro- 
duction of  any  such  measure.  Indeed,  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
operate  severely  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  error  of  opinion  is 
all  the  more  regrettable  because  it  makes  them  the  easy  prey  of  the 
demagogue,  and  prevents  them  from  exercising 'their  powerful  elec- 
toral assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  schemes  which  are  demonstrably 
in  their  own  favour  and  that  of  the  general  community.  Without 
an  electorate  sufficiently  intelligent  and  resolute  in  reform  to  main- 
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tainthepropoailsyifeifl  in  Tain  for  the  pipgre—ive  politioum  to  peraJaft 
in  deviBuig  and  nrging  the  adoption  of  those  domestie  measnres  of 
reform  which  are  abeolntely  certain  and  scientifically  demonstrable 
to  be  the  most  eCBdent,  if  not  the  cmly,  practicable  means  of  ralieY- 
ing  the  despondent  forebodings  of  the  popolaoe,  and  at  the  same 
time  solving  the  presently  persistent  unemployed  proUem. 

There  is  artificial  stagnation  enough  at  the  present  time,  and 
surely  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  wage-earning  populace 
dare  not  indulge  the  empty  expectation  that,  under  the  cifenm- 
stances,  any  conceivable  change  merely  in  the  fiscal  policy,  either 
of  our  own  or  any  other  country,  will  ever  to  any  extent  revive  the 
foreign  demand  for  the  produce  of  our  manufacturing  indoatry. 
Still  less  is  there  any  chance  of  it  supplying  employment  that  will 
permanently  absorb  that  vast  surplus  of  that  species  of  labonr 
which  now,  unhappily,  remains  unoccapied.  The  impotence  of  Pro- 
tection to  improve  the  evil  conditions  of  the  proletariat  is  self-evident, 
while  the  arguments  in  opposition  are  indisputable.  One  man^ 
with  the  aid  of  machinery  in  a  large  manufactory,  will  speedily 
produce  as  large  a  quantity  of  wrought  commodities  as  could  have 
been  fabricated  by  many  persons  at  home  on  the  old  manual  system. 
And,  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  invention,  the  tendency  is  dis- 
tinctly to  still  further  reduce  the  necessity  for  any  considerable 
proportion  of  hired  assistance.  Indeed,  if  any  mechanical  genius 
were  snccessf  al  in  the  invention  of  some  labour-saving  contrivance 
which  would  satisfactorily  serve  their  purpose,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  predicting  that  the  capitalists  would  cheerfully  dispense  entirely 
with  the  human  hireling.  The  interests  of  the  labourer  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  money-producing  power  of  machinery  for  all  time, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  visible  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
present  race  of  capitalists  are  anything  more  benevolently  inclined 
to  the  distribation  of  justice  than  were  any  of  their  predecessors. 
How  the  proposals  of  the  tariff  restrictors  are  to  obviate  these  social 
anomalies  passes  the  wit  of  any  intelligent  individual  to  determine. 
It  is  here  where  the  Protectionist  puzzle  is  inscruteble  to  the 
observant  sociologist,  and  the  solution  is  still  sufficiently  concealed 
in  the  rhetorical  periods  of  those  aspiring  politicians  whose  ambi- 
tions and  perverted  inclinations  inspire  their  utterances  in  the 
propagation  of  class  intereste  and  supremacy.  Should  the  working* 
masses  permit  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their 
sophistries,  it  will  baffle  their  brains  to  discern  the  promised  advan- 
tages, although  they  may  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  that  the 
prophecies  of  a  plutocratic  politician  are  false  in  the  invention  and 
withered  to  the  hope.  By  then,  however,  it  may  be  too  lato  to 
repair  the  errors  of  a  misplaced  confidence. 

The  safer  method  will  be  for  the  populace  to  face  the  problems 
by  which  they  are  confronted  in  an  intelligent  fashion,  and  by  the 
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exercise  of  reason,  the  application  of  the  collective  wisdom,  encounter 
and  overcome  the  diflScalties    by  which  we  are  now  sarroanded. 
With  some  method  and  perseverance  in  the  reformative  principles, 
there  is  no  manner  of  doabt  that  the  evils  might  be  gradaally  eradi- 
cated, and  some  satisfactory  arrangement  carefally  introdaoed  in  the 
social  economy  of  the  country  which  would  abate  the  present  warring 
elements  in  industry,  and  secure  the  permanent  advantages  of  the 
community.     If  some  such  change  be  not  effected,  and  that  very 
speedily,  in  the  management  of  our  internal  affairs,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  at  no  distant  period  the  entire  sources  of  supply,  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  industry,  will  be  wholly  absorbed  by  purely 
parasitical  interests.     The  disease  is  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  clear  that,  if  no  means  can  be  devised  for  check- 
ing the  depredations  of  privileged  selfishness,  the  very  existence  of 
the  people  will  be  threatened  and  may  ultimately  disappear.     So 
long  as  the  labouring  masses  are  selfishly  excluded  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soil  and  the  produce  of  industry,  no  improvement  is 
possible  in  their  conditions.    So  long  as  the  labourers  are  stringently 
subjected  to  servitude,  no  possible  improvement  in  the  political  ad- 
ministration, no  alteration  even  in  the  mere  formalities  of  possession, 
no  available  power  or  ingenuity  can  avert  the  consequences  of  a 
moribund  and  rotten  social  system.     Yet  it  is  within  the  circum- 
ference of  practical  possibilities  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  masses  may 
be  only  the  prelude  to  the  inevitable  downfall  of  the  classes.     Such, 
indeed,  may  be  the  certain  punishment  which  awaits  the  mistaken 
and  sordid  policy  of  those  who  have  created  a  mass  of  irreclaimable 
misery,  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  country,  by  dissevering  the 
peasantry  from  the  land,  and  depriving  them  of  the  fruits  of  their 
agricultural  and  mechanical  industry. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  for  the  country  to  examine  the  records  of 
plutocratic  exploitation,  as  well  as  to  compare  the  results  of  its 
commercial  procedure.  From  a  period  that  almost  closely  suc- 
ceeded the  collapse  of  the  feudal  system,  down  to  the  present  time, 
every  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  force  the  industrial  energies 
of  the  country  into  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  channel.  So 
completely  has  this  strange  prejudice  become  ingrained  into  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  community,  that  even  the  duller  witted 
peasant,  whose  whole  life  has  previously  been  passed  ploddingly  at 
the  tail  of  a  plough,  imagines  that  the  prosperous  fate  of  himself 
and  family  beckons  towards  the  cities  where,  in  expectation, 
affluence  and  preferment  await  the  plucking  of  his  homy  hands.  It 
never,  seemingly,  enters  his  dreams  that  the  occupation  and  skilful 
labouring  of  the  unoccupied  land,  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
could  be  rendered  profitably  productive  in  supplying  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  that  portion  of  the  populace  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
employed  in  toy  otiier  department  of  manufacture.     It  never  evi- 
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dently  entere  into  the  calculations  of  even  his  better  educated  com- 
patriot that  the  aristocratic  idler  might  be  taught  to  earn  his  own 
subsistence  by  the  use  of  some  agricultural  or  industrial  implement. 
Such  a  suggestion  will  seem  appalling  to  the  individual  sedulously 
nurtured  in  the  sophistries  of  sycophancy  and  superstition.     It  has 
even,  apparently,  crept  into  the  doctrines  of  certain  types  of  our 
orthodox    political    economists    that  the    idleness    and    exhausting 
extravagance  of  the  aristocracy  are  of  distinct  advantage  to   the 
proletariat.    It  is  even  contended  that  to  exact  from  these  luxurious 
idlers  any  portion  of  productive  labour,  in  return  for  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  would  be  positively    injurious  to  the    wage-earning 
classes.     It  is  a  common  thing  for  them  to  urge  the  plea  that  any 
diminution  in  the  ranks  of  privileged  indolence  will  only  add  to  the 
supply  of  hired  labour  which  is  already  over-abundant  in  the  market. 
The  assertion  is  intentionally  deceptive,  and  otherwise  founded  in  a 
shallow  fallacy.    It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  abundance 
consumed  by  the  idler  diminishes  the  comforts  of  the  populace,  and 
the  means  of  conserving  their  prosperity,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
idleness  of   the  aristocracy,  diminishes  competition  in  the  labonr 
market.     But  all  the  fiction-spinning  of  the  class  apologistB  is  con- 
temptible in  the  presence  of  palpable  facts  and  indisputable  evidence. 
It  has  been  reiterated  incessantly  that  the  evils  under  which  the 
industrial  populace  now  grovel  are  due  to  some  mysterious  diminu- 
tion in  the  demand  for  wrought  commodities.     It  is  freely  alleged 
that  there  is  presently  an  excess  in  the  powers  of  productivity  over 
the  consumptive  capacities  of  the  purchasers.   There  is  no  such  thing. 
The  apparent  stagnation  is  due  to  the  artificial  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  community.     But  even  were  it  other- 
wise, it  only  strengthens  the  argument  for  collective  access  to  the 
sources  of  wealth  and  the  effective  control  of  the  metods  of  distribu- 
tion.    The  admission   of  the   argument    summarily  dismisses   the 
specious  pleadings  of  the  protectionist  oracles.     The  confusion  of 
ideas  exhibited  in  the  political  explanation  of  social  problems  is  truly 
remarkable.     The  dissociation  of  thought  from  things  is  the  cause 
of  much  incalculable  mischief.     It  is  scandalous   to    spread   the 
fiction  of  over-production  and  diminishing  exports  when  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  native-born  population  are  steadily  increasing,  without  any 
adequate  means  of  satisfying  their  wants.     The  wealth  and  industry 
of  the  country  cannot  surely  be  better  employed  than  in  satisfactorily 
supplying  these  irresistible  demands.     The  natural  produce  of  the 
country,  the  development  of  production,  and  the  comforts  of  the 
populace  should  be  the  sole  criterion  always  in  regulating  the  magni- 
tude of  supply  and  the  order  of  distribution.     All  artificial  restric- 
tions, of  any  kind  whatever,  should  be  rigorously  excluded  from  the 
operations  of  our  social  economy.     The  huckstering  ambitions  of  the 
capitalists  and  their  caterpillars  would  rejoice  in  the  degradation  of 
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the  British  proletariat  and  the  redaction  of  the  coantry  to  the  work* 
shop  of  the  world ;  bat,  happily,  their  evil  intentions  have  been 
safficiently  frastrated  by  the  stronger  current  of  events.  The  sordid 
ideals  of  the  platocracy  are  fraitfal  of  disorder,  while  the  petty 
proposals  of  the  conventional  politician  are  entirely  andeserving  of 
any  consideration  from  the  scientific  sociologist.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  occasion  for  the  agricnltarists  and  the  craftsman  to  pinch  and 
toil  in  the  endeavoar  to  flood  the  foreign  markets  with  cheap  and 
worthless  ware.  Everywhere  at  home  will  be  foand  markets 
expansive  enough  to  ab3orb  the  prodace  of  the  soil  and  of  maiiafac- 
tare  ;  and  still  anoccapied  by  supplies,  althoagh  there  are  consamers 
in  plenty  whose  wants,  in  the  natare  of  clothing,  and  feeding,  and 
general  comforts,  are  clamant.  These  may  be  only  Little  Englanders, 
forsooth,  bat  that  is  surely  an  insufficient  excuse  for  their  wants 
being  so  miserably  supplied.  Their  claims  for  existence  upon  the 
soil  of  their  native  country  can  scarcely  be  dismissed  as  the  delusions 
of  disturbing  agitators,  although  the  clamorous  patriotism  of  the 
commercial  imperialists  is  expended  in  supplying,  for  a  considera- 
tion, an  antidote  to  the  afflictions  of  every  country  but  their  own. 
Their  patriotism  becomes  suspiciously  like  selfishness  when  the 
miserable  conditions  of  the  working  classes  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood are  the  subject  of  discussion. 

The  simple-minded  artisan  asks  merely  for  employment — ^bega 
to  be  graciously  permitted  to  spend  his  toil  in  the  interests  of  his 
masters,  and  he  is  recommended  to  tax  his  food,  to  diminish  the 
sources  that  supply  cheaply  the  wholesome  necessaries  of  his 
existence.  He  is  informed  that  the  profits  on  the  export  trade 
being  below  the  expectations  of  the  capitalists,  the  application 
of  industry  shall  be  curtailed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  employers  will 
be  obliged  either  to  discharge  their  workmen  altogether  or  reduce 
their  wages  to  the  meagre  margin  of  starvation  subsistence.  They 
also  insinuate  that  the  introduction  of  Protection  would  con- 
siderably minimise  this  distressing  necessity.  They  always  forget 
to  mention,  though,  the  almost  incalculable  extent  to  which 
machinery  and  individualist  monopoly  have  been  perfected  to  displace 
the  human  labourer,  and  have  produced  an  alteration  so  great 
in  the  national  industry  as  to  demand  the  immediate  reorganisa- 
tion of  all  our  social  institutions.  There  is  no  probability  of 
any  return  to  the  ancient  domestic  system  of  manufacture,  and, 
consequently,  the  only  visible  means  of  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  populace  is  the  drastic  reorganisation  of  our  land 
system,  and  the  introduction  of  saner  principles  into  the  develop- 
ment of  our  methods  of  production  and  distribution.  It  might  also 
be  well  to  consider  whether  we  should  continue  relying  on  manufac- 
tures alone  as  the  means  of  giving  steady  employment  to  the 
disorganised    masses   of    human    derelicts   whom   the   constantly 
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ateadily  on  the  increaae.  So  alao  will  be  the  natnimi  expanaon  of 
the  natire  population.  Theae  two  htbs  in  themadrBS  are  *uflViwt|j 
diaqnieting  withoai  being  threatened  with  the  additional  tenoia  of 
proteetiTe  increnw  in  prioea  and  scarcity  of  food-sta^  Thae  baa 
been  madi  petty  tinkering  fay  the  Parliamentary  w*^^»»»^  with  tbe 
pcditieal  creeda  of  the  coantry,  but  the  admitted  erils  of  ovr  aoeial 
aad  economic  ayatem  are  not  yet  diminished,  hare  not  eren  ahown  a 
symptom  of  dimimrfiing,  ai^  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  diaractor 
anaceptible  to  aelf-core.  That  being  so,  the  exposition  of  tiiia 
deplorable  state  of  afiaira  aordy  ahoold  be  aaooessfol  in  stimalating  tke 
paUic  oonadeoce  to  adopt  some  dedsiTe  and  efficient  measarea  to 
alleriate  and  nldmately  remore  die  pressnre  of  poveitj  whidi  now 
falla  so  heavily  on  all  daaaea  of  the  wage-earning  populace. 

And  theae  deairable  reanlta  will  never  be  obtainable  throogb  the 
claaa  partialitiea  coocealed  in  the  yidoas  proposals  cl  Protection.    It 
is  alao  nndeniable  that  certain  sections  of  die  so-called  Free  Tradeca 
were  fay  no  manner  of  means  solely  actuated  in  didr  agitation  for 
repeal  fay  any  unwonted  solicitnde  for  the  welfiure  and  the  interoete 
of  the  working  man.     Indeed,  many  ardent  sappart^a  oE  the  repvil* 
don  of  the  old  Com  Laws  believed  that  by  securing  cheap  bread,  aa 
a  complemmit  to  the  adoption  of  free  importation  in  agricnltnral 
produce,  they  would  be  enabled  to  lower  the  standard  of  wages,  ^nd 
thus  meet  any  trade  competition  by  reducing  the  prices  and  quality 
of  the  articlee  supplied.     It  is  historically  certain  that  they  w«e 
steadily  opposed  to  economic  reform,  and  had  an  inveterate  antipadiy 
to  any  extension  of  benevolent  Factory  L^iakition.     Their  attitude 
was  otherwise  than   friendly   towards   the   aspiration   of  Tradea- 
unioniauL     The  apostles  of  firee  importation  had  no  intention  of 
securing  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  producing  proletariat,  bnt 
were  aolely  desirous  of  advancing  their  own  interests  by  securing; 
control  of  die  markets  as  a  result  of  supplying  the  consumer  with 
che^>  commodities.     Their  desire  was  to  make  Britain  the  cheapest 
market  by  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  comforts  of  existence. 
The  same  aordid  expectations  also  encouraged  their  opposition  to  die 
Factory  Acts  diat  formulated  benevolent  proposals  for  die  prote<^ioa 
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of  children  and  women.  It  is  tbas  plainly  evident  that  the  mono- 
polists in  land  and  manufacture  are  always  more  eagerly  eloquent  in 
advancing  those  interests  which  are  primarily  their  own.  However 
they  may  succeed  in  disguising  their  sentiments  in  language  which 
is  generally  unintelligible  to  the  public,  their  ulterior  motives  are 
always  intensely  selfish  and  meanly  unsocial.  Where,  then,  in  this 
tumultuous  scramble  of  greed  is  the  poor  bewildered,  and  many 
times  deceived,  proletariat  to  apply  for  deliverance  and  support  in 
his  day  of  dire  necessity  and  domestic  affliction  ? 

His  case  is  hopeless  unless  he  bestirs  his  own  intelligence  and 
applies  his  energies  to  the  speedy  elucidation  of  those  conflicting 
political  problems  by  which  he  is  shackled  to  servitude  and  encom- 
passed with  poverty.  It  is  surely  now  apparent,  even  to  his 
limited  understanding,  that  the  manufactures  alone  of  this  country, 
under  existing  social  conditions,  no  longer  offer  a  resource  for  the 
superabundant  hands  not  absorbed  by  agriculture,  also  so  seriously 
crippled  by  the  vicious  land-holding  system.  The  only  alternative* 
therefore,  seems  to  be  the  recovery  of  the  land,  and  the  means  of 
production^  so  that  a  fair  opportunity  may  be  provided  for  the 
increasing  multitudes  of  destitution  to  apply  their  energies  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  native  soil,  and  the  free  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  If  it  be  impossible  either  t3 
remove  or  diminish  -the  dispossessed  population  of  the  country, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  will  be  more  reasonable  to  accom- 
plish what  is  still  better  than  either  inhuman  proposal. 

It  is  always  possible  to  change  the  conditions,  and  to  augment 
the  produce.  In  this  way  some  satisfactory  results  are  certain,  and 
a  measure  of  social  progress  recorded  in  the  development  of  the 
greater  scheme  of  human  philosophy.  Already  there  is  a  perceptible 
movement  in  this  direction,  and  every  sympathetic  intelligence  will 
observe,  with  no  inconsiderable  satisfaction,  the  growing  strength 
of  an  impression  that  some  great  effort  must  be  made  to  render  the 
land  of  this  country  an  available  source  of  supply  to  the  indigent 
population.  There  are  incalculable  possibilities  in  the  system  of 
public  control,  and  the  partial  experiments  in  various  directions  are 
convincing  enough  to  the  public  intelligence  of  the  immeosa 
advantages  to  be  obtainable  from  the  extension  to  all  available 
departments  of  the  national  economy. 

The  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  an  industrial  community  from 
the  unrestricted  occupation  of  the  land  exceed  even  the  expectations 
of  those  whose  existence  has  been  passed  in  cities,  and  whose 
opinions  have  been  mainly  formed  by  reading  of  such  matters,  or 
by  observing  the  present  state  of  agricultural  stagnation  under  the 
blighting  domination  of  the  monopolising  landlords.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  ancient  system  of  occupation  is  not  super- 
seded entirely,  no  enormous  provision  for  the  poor  rate  is  requisite. 
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If  the  land  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  and  strictly 
preserved  from  subsequent  alienation,  it  certainly  woald  have  proved 
equally  beneficial  to  the  labourer  and  to  the  public.  To  place  the 
entire  populace  in  a  situation  which  will  make  them  dependent  for 
43ome  portion  of  their  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  the  land  which 
they  cultivate  is  the  only  guarantee  against  the  increase  of  indi- 
gence and  the  spread  of  degeneration. 

The  anticipations  of  the  sociologists,  as  opposed  to  the  incon- 
sequential performances  of  the  class  politicians,  are  not  all  fabricated 
upon  theory,  and  the  ultimate  justification  of  the  economic  alterations 
will  be  amply  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  proof.  But  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity  that  the  regenerative  principles  shall  be 
employed  in  the  eradication  of  those  corrupting  influences  which 
are  now  so  aggressive  in  the  social  system.  To  realise  these  very 
desirable  results  will  no  doubt  require  some  considerable  exertions 
on  the  part  of  reformers.  The  great  landlords  and  enterprising 
capitalists  will  be  always  found  more  willing  to  counteract  than  to 
promote  such  righteous  schemes.  Their  privileges  rely  upon  other 
methods,  and  so  they  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of  prejudicing  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  these  social  ameliorations.  That  the 
internal  economy  of  the  nation  should  formerly  have  been  organised 
upon  a  speculative  manufacturing  basis  may  have  appeared  both 
natural  and  proper  to  the  limited  intelligence  of  the  people.  But 
the  consequences  of  the  error  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the 
communities. 

The  employers  control  the  wages  of  servitude  and  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  periodic  fluctuations  in  what  is  known  as  good  and 
bad  trade  are  purely  artificial  and  are  due  always  to  the  manoeuvring 
of  the  capitalists  in  their  endeavour  to  enhance  the  profits  of  the 
bond.  The  commercial  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  is  a  fiction, 
intended  to  concuss  the  community  into  acceptance  of  the  profit- 
seeking  maladministration  of  public  afiairs  and  property.  Meantime 
there  is  no  general  dearth  of  commodity  due  to  natural  causes.  It 
is  neither  protective  imports  nor  new  markets,  but  proper  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  that  are  wanted  to  revive  the  languid 
prosperity  of  the  land.  But  the  working  classes  have  never  learned 
the  arts  of  efiective  combination  and  persistent  endeavour.  Although 
they  may  numerically  control  the  governmental  administration  of 
these  realms,  they  have  still  to  be  taught  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  assaults  of  injustice  and  self-deception.  They  are 
shaken,  like  reeds  in  the  wind,  at  every  fresh  outburst  of  sectarian 
fury  and  frenzied  fanaticism.  The  masses  are  moulded  to  the  heels 
of  the  plutocracy,  and  there  ia  no  intelligence  in  their  councils. 

James  Dowman. 
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PHILANTHROPY  AND  THE   COSMIC 

PROCESS. 


Lord  Bosebery,  as  every  one  knows,  has  recently  cleaned  his  political 
6late,  and  much  of  what  he  once  wrote  on  it  will  now  most  likely 
have  very  little  yalae  for  him.  No  doabt  this  is  the  case  with  his 
pronouncements  on  the  land  question,  some  of  which,  however,  have 
not  fared  with  everybody  so  badly  as  with  himself.  For  examples 
take  a  few  sentences  from  the  speech  he  made  at  Slaithwaite  on 
October  22,  1885 : 

**  What  we  want  in  the  first  place,"  said  Lord  Rosebery,  "  is  to  free 
the  land,  and  in  the  second  place  to  distribute  it  among  more  people 
— to  give  more  people  of  this  country  an  interest  in  the  soil  on  which 
they  were  bom.  I  regard  these  measures  as  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
The  Tory  magnates  claim  that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  But  I 
want  the  ncUion  to  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  Depend  upon  it,  that  will 
be  a  real  strength  to  the  nation,  while  it  will  not  detract  from  the  im- 
X>ortance  of  those  who  have  already  a  stake  in  the  country." 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  land  question  to  do  with 
philanthropy  ?  More  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Mach  of  the 
philanthropy  of  to-day  is  a  ministration  to  social  sickness  arising 
from  lack  of  sufficient  touch  with  nature,  and  in  a  healthy  society 
the  energy  used  up  by  it  with  such  unsatisfactory  results  as  things 
are  now,  would  be  devoted  to  higher  objects — the  pursuit  of  truth, 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  cultivation  and  expression  of  sdsthetic 
tastes,  the  simplifying  and  beautifying  of  life  for  all.  But  how 
shall  such  a  society  be  obtained  ?  Life  in  cities  and  towns  as  they 
are  arranged  to-day  will  never  give  it.  The  houses,  workshops, 
factories,  &c.,  are  built  too  close  together.^  There  is  not  enoagh 
vegetation  around  them.  Too  much  time  is  spent  inside  them.  The 
people  are  injuring  each  other  without  intending  tO  do  so  (and 
without,  in  most  cases,  knowing  that  they  do  so)  because  there  is 
not  enough  breathing  space  for  each  person.  Living  and  working 
in  pure  air  on  the  laud  by  the  largest  possible  portion  of  a  coantry's 
population  are  indispensable  conditions  of  that  mental  and  physical 
vigour  which  gives  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  without 
these  conditions  no  people  can  resonably  expect  to  prosper  and 
survive.     We  cannot  abolish  this  struggle,  nor  ought  we  to  abolish 

^  The  Qmrden  Cities  Association  deserves  praise  and  support  for  the  attempt  it  is 
makiDg  to  remedy  this  evil. 
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it  if  we  could.  Without  it  advance  is  impossible.  In  its  absence 
retrogression  is  inevitable.  But  we  can  at  least  so  arrange  matters 
that  those  who  are  obliged  to  carry  it  on  shall  have  an  opportanity 
of  eqoipping  themselves  to  a  mnch  greater  extent  with  health  and 
strength  than  is  the  case  with  most  of  them  to-day ;  and  this  we  are^ 
in  justice  bound  to  do  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power.  *'  If  ever/*' 
said  Maoaulay,  '*  we  are  forced  to  yield  the  foremost  place  among^ 
commercial  nations,  we  shall  yield  it  to  some  people  pre-eminently- 
vigorous  in  body  and  mind."  Healthy  conditions  are  necessary  for 
the  production,  and  consequently  for  the  survival,  of  the  best  possible 
specimens  of  humanity.  Even  the  best  results  under  unhealthy 
conditions  are  but  poor  bests.  Concerning  the  means  to  the  end 
here  indicated  there  may  be  more  than  one  opinion,  but  surely  there 
can  be  but  one  as  regards  the  end  itself. 

Bight  use  of  land  by  the  largest  available  portion  of  the  people  is 
the  true  specific  for  all  social  disorders,  not  even  excepting  that 
which  just  lately  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  and  moat  dangerous 
one  among  them  in  this  country.  I  mean  aggressive  Imperialism. 
Landless  people  take  readily  to  piracy  and  wars  of  conqoest. 
Having  been  robbed  of  their  birthright  in  the  soil,  they  become 
slaves  and  tools  in  the  hands  of  their  spoilers  to  rob  and  enslave  the 
peoples  of  other  lands.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  history,  which  is 
*'  philosophy  teaching  by  example  "  : 

''At  the  time  when  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  paid  homage  to  the 
Koman  people,  represented  by  the  Senate,  this  people  was  rapidly  becoming 
extinguished,  consumed  by  the  double  action  of  external  war,  and  of  & 
devouring  system  of  legislation ;  it  was  disappearing  from  Italy.  The 
Eoman,  passing  his  life  in  camps,  beyond  the  seas,  rarely  returned  to  visit 
his  little  field.  He  had,  in  most  cases,  indeed,  no  land  or  shelter  at  all,  nor 
any  domestic  gods  than  the  eagles  of  the  legions.  An  exchange  was 
becoming  established  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Italy  sent  her 
children  to  die  in  distant  lands,  and  received,  in  compensation,  millions  of 
slaves.  .  .  .  Thus  a  new  people  succeeded  to  the  absent  or  destroyed 
Roman  people.  Slaves  took  the  place  of  masters,  proudly  occupied  the 
Forum,  and  in  their  fantastic  saturnalia  governed,  by  their  decrees,  the 
Latins  and  the  Italians,  who  filled  the  legions.  It  was  soon  no  longer  a 
question  where  were  the  plebeians  of  Rome.  They  had  left  their  bones  on 
every  shore.*'  * 

No  wonder  that  **  the  Empire  perished  for  want  of  men."  ^  1^^>\  \ 
In  other  words^  their  blood  and  their  treasure  had  been  sacrificed 
to  advantage  foreigners,  just  as  the  blood  and  tie  treasure  of  Jobn 
Bull  have  recently  been  sacrificed  in  the  Transvaal  to  advantage 
foreign  mine-owning  importers  of  Chinese  slavery.  And  if  it  is  not 
nipped  in  the  bud,  this  iniquity  will  spread  further  than  South 
Africa.     Let    i^gressive    Imperialism    go    on,   and    eventually   its 

^  Michelet's  History  of  the  Ronmn  RcpulHe,  Translated  by  William  Hazlitt. 
London :  David  Bogne.    1848.    Page  244. 

'^  "Roman  Imperialism."  By  Professor  Seeley,  MacmUhn's  Magazine,  August 
1869.    Part  II.  «*  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  p.  287. 
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oatcome  will  be  the  importation  of  slavery  into  this  conntry  at  the 
bidding  of  foreign  financiers.  Bat  a  people  with  a  stake  in  the  land 
of  their  birth  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shillings  a  day,  be 
tempted  by  Jingoes  into  wars  of  aggression  and  robbery  in  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  trae  remedy  for  Jingoism  is  a  land 
reform  that  will  give  the  people  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  a  direct, 
personal  interest  in  its  improvement.  Bat  now  to  the  special 
subject  of  these  pages. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  blind  love  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  well-meaning  but  ignorant,  that  is,  of  those  who  do  not  nnder- 
stand  how  to  bring  about  the  good  which  they  desire  for  the  objects 
of  their  affection,  does  not  do  as  much  mischief  as  the  equally  blind 
hatred  of  their  emotional  opposites.  Possibly  no  love  at  all  is 
better  than  a  love  nnallied  with  wisdom.  If  a  person  is  injured, 
the  practical  outcome  is  pretty  much  the  same  to  him  whether  his 
injury  proceeds  from  love  or  from  hate.  And  the  same  truth  holds 
^od  when  a  community  is  the  sufierer.  The  logic  of  consequences 
•is  not  altered  by  sentiment.  Things  work  in  a  certain  definite  way, 
be  the  causes  that  set  them  in  motion  what  they  may.  Fire  warmp, 
ice  chills.  Wholesome  food  nourishes,  but  adulterated  food  does 
not  nourishi  even  when  the  hand  that  gives  it  is  the  hand  of  a 
philanthropist.  Previously  to  taking  any  action^  therefore,  it  'w 
above  all  things  necessary  for  love  to  put  on  its  thinking  6ap  and 
diligently  study  the  laws  of  things,  namely,  the  inevitable'  and 
unalterable  uniformities  of  behaviour,  together  with  the  fixed  rela- 
tions, exemplified  by  the  facts  with  which  it  proposes  to  deal.  For 
necessity  and  immutability  are  the  characteristics  of  every  true  law. 
On  these  science,  so  far  as  it  is  science,^  is  built ;  and  without 
science  all  attempts  at  human  amelioration  are  only  blind  gropings 
in  the  dark.  Let  love,  then,  think  well,  or  else  it  cannot  act  well ; 
nnless,  indeed,  it  manages  to  act  well  by  chance — a  most  unlikely 
result,  and  one  not  worthy  of  a  rational  being  even  when  it  happens. 
For  right  action  is  right  service,  and  right  service  is  free  obedience 
to  reason's  dictates.  It  is  the  duty  of  love  to  give  this  service.  It 
is  the  right  of  reason  to  receive  it. 

To  those  who  view  all  events  as  parts  of  one  great  whole ;  to 
those  who  therefore  know  that  their  lives  are  related  to  all  that  is, 
and  was,  and  is  to  be  ;  to  those,  that  is,  who  realise  the  meaning  of 
cosmic  citizenship,  and  who  cherish  the  sense  of  union  with  the  whole 
of  nature,  it  makes  little  practical  difference  whether  the  persons 
who  injure  them  are  Mends  or  enemies.  For  health  of  body  and 
health  of  mind  are  individual  advantages,  the  loss  of  which  cannot 
be  compensated  for  by  the  goodwill  of  others.     They  are  not  affairs 

^  As  nnoertaintj  comes  in,  science  goes  oat,  and  certainty  rests  for  science  on  the 
necessity  and  immaUbility  of  the  relations  and  behaYioars  of  things.  This  is  why 
it  walks  by  sight,  while  iU  rlTSl  hJM  to  be  content  to  walk  by  faith. 
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of  imagination.  They  are  not  matters  of  sentiment.  Even  thongb 
those  who  are  deprived  of  them  may  not  be  aware  of  the  loss,  yet 
are  they  still  sufferers,  if  also  safferers  in  ignorance  ;  and  to  soffer 
and  be  ignorant  at  once  is  to  be  doubly  injured.  Let  us  look  at  life 
in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  way,  without  illusions  arising  from  any 
source.  Let  us  view  all  things  simply  as  they  are.  No  good  ever 
came  or  ever  can  come  from  any  other  course.  The  supreme  good 
for  each  individual  is  to  possess  a  body  capable  of  performing  the 
greatest  possible  number  and  variety  of  actions,  together  with  a 
mind  capable  of  thinking  the  greatest  possible  number  and  variety 
of  thoughts.  Instead  of  thoughts,  read  ''psychical  activities,"  and 
then  this  great  truth  reaches  deeper  down  than  humanity.  In  a  word, 
the  supreme  good,  not  only  for  you  or  for  any  other  member  of  your 
race,  but  for  all  living  creatures  whatsoever,  is  efficiency.  Whatsoever 
hinders  you  from  achieving  this  good,  or  from  getting  as  near  to  it 
as  you  can,  is  not  one  wit  less  iujurious  because  it  proceeds  from  the 
unenlightened  affection  of  your  friends  instead  of  from  the  equally 
unenlightened  hatred  of  your  enemies  ;  for  hatred,  like  every  other 
passion,  is  in  its  very  nature  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  in  proportion, 
as  real  knowledge  advances  in  the  world  there  will  be  no  room  for 
any  such  disturbance  in  the  human  mind — which  will  become  the 
servant  of  reason,  and  not  of  passion,  in  proportion  as  *'  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  sans."  This,  however, 
by  the  way. 

In  connection  with  the  present  subject,  injuries  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds — direct  and  indirect.  Much  of  the  weakness  in 
modern  society  is  due  to  and  is  inherited  from  well-intentioned 
ignorance  that  blundered  in  the  past.  It  is  easily  possible  to  injure 
one  generation  by  the  conferring  of  what,  to  unenlightened  minds, 
appeared  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  to  be  a  benefit  to  a  preced- 
ing generation.  A  thoughtful  contributor  to  the  issued  of  the 
Westminster  Review  for  April  1891  gives  a  fetriking  example  of 
this.  "  The  origin  of  the  grouse  disease  in  Lincolnshire,''  says  she^ 
*'  has  lately  been  traced  to  over  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  keepers^  who^ 
in  their  anxiety  to  protect  the  young  broods,  completely  extermi- 
nated all  the  rats  in  the  country  round,  so  that  the  weakly  birds, 
which  would  have  been  the  first  to  fall  a  prey,  were  now  left 
unmolested,  reared  young,  and  spread  a  perfect  epidemic  through  the 
covers,  which  threatened  to  exterminate  the  grouse  in  their  tum."^ 
If  all  the  facts  illustrative  of  the  truth  here  pointed  at  were  given, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  books  that  are  written,  or  that 
could  be  written,  would  suffice  to  contain  them.  And  what  do  they 
mean  ?  They  mean  that  a  struggle  for  existence  in  one  form  or 
another  is  a  necessary  condition  of  mental  and  physical  efficiency 
for  all  creatures,  and  therefore  as  much  so  for  the  creature  called 

1  The  Fetuh  of  Charity.    By  Emily  Glode  Ellis 
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man  as  for  any  other  creature.  Is  man  in  any  less  degree  a  part  of 
natare  than  are  other  creatures  ?  Is  he  in  any  less  degree  subject 
to  the  operation  of  natural  processes  within  and  without  him  ?  Can. 
he  afford  to  ignore  these  processes  ?  Will  it  pay  him  as  a  species 
to  blunder  blindly  on  his  way  as  though  he  either  did  not  know  or 
did  not  care  about  their  existeoce  ?  So  far  as  he  is  under  the 
control  of  emotions  and  imaginations  that  lead  him  to  take  rosy  but 
short  and  narrow  views  of  things,  he  will,  of  course,  detest  these 
cold,  impersonal,  cosmic  processes,  and  will  wish  them  anywhere ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  science  takes  hold  of  him,  in  pro- 
portion as,  through  beiog  animated  by  this  active  and  fearless  spirit, 
he  seeks  only  to  know  the  truth  about  nature  in  order  to  live  by  it» 
these  processes  will  become  unto  him  guiding  stars  and  friendly 
helps  as  he  steers  his  path  across  the  sea  of  time  towards  his  only 
real  good,  namely,  mental  and  physical  efficiency  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  race.  For  the  end  of  science  is  the  guidance  of  human 
action  for  the  promotion  of  human  good,  and  all  the  good  that  man 
can  enjoy  is  summed  up  in  the  well-known  phrase — a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body. 

According  to  Darwin's  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  Descent 
of  Man^  it  appears  from  what  is  seen  in  certain  portions  of  South 
America  that  a  so-called  civilised  people,  such  as  the  Spanish  settlers^ 
is  liable  to  become  indolent  and  to  retrograde  when  the  conditions 
of  its  life  are  extremely  easy.  Could  anything  except  sentimental 
imagination  crying  for  the  moon  ever  persuade  itself  into  expecting 
any  other  result  ?  While  pointing  out  that  the  natural  selection 
exemplified  in  the  extermination  of  one  savage  tribe  by  another,  doea 
not  obtain  when  highly  civilised  nations  are  concerned,  Darwin 
nevertheless  argues  that  the  more  intelligent  members-  within  the 
same  civilised  community  will  succeed  better  in  the  long  run  than 
the  inferior,  and  will  leave  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  more  numerona 
progeny  ;  and  this,  as  he  says,  is  undoubtedly  a  form  of  natural 
selection.  By  intelligence  we  must  here,  of  course,  understand  the 
much-needed  mental  power  of  handling  and  overcoming  the  practical 
difficulties  of  life,  with  a  view  to  mental  and  physical  efficiency  in 
thefgreatefit  possible  measure  for  the  longest  possible  time  in  self 
and  in  offspring.  A  great  deal  of  what  now  passes  for  intelligence 
will  not  bear  testing  by  this  standard.  It  is  called  intelligence,  but 
the  cosmic  process  evidently  does  not  appreciate  it,  and  in  the  last 
resort  the  cosmic  process  determines  what  kind  of  intelligence  shall^ 
and  what  kind  shall  not,  survive  and  go  down  to  ages  that  are  to  be. 
Failure  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  life,  failure  to  support  one's  self> 
failure  to  leave  strong,  sturdy,  intelligent,  active,  and  self-supporting 
offspring,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  intelligence  of  the 
highest  order.  Certainly  nature  does  not  appear  to  take  it  for  such, 
if  facts  are  any  criterion.     And  what  nature  rejects,  science,  which 
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is  the  truth  in  nature  become  through  man  articulate,  will  condemn 

as  being  essentially  inferior,  and  unworthy  of  continuance  down  the 

line  of  racial  life. 

Success  ?    Survival  ?     What  do  such  words  mean  when  used  in 

the  present  connection  ?     They  mean  that  self-preservation  in  the 

extended  sense  which  includes  the  preservation  of  ofiEspriug  is  the 

ultimate  endeavour  at  the  foundation  of  the  straggle  for  existence. 

To  deny  this  fact  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  reality.     A  sentimental 

politician,  or  the  votary  of  an  unnatural,  dangerous,  and  misleading 

religion,  may  deny  it  if  he  likes,  but  a  man  filled  with  the  spirit  of 

science,  a  man  resolved  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  nature  and  know  things 

as  they  really  are,  is  obliged  to  affirm  it  as  one  of  the  deepest  truths 

he   sees.     But  there  is  struggle  and  struggle.     Inasmuch  as  the 

movement  of  the  cosmic  process  in  this  part  of  space  is  undoubtedly 

in  the  direction  of  the  evolution  of  ever  higher  and  higher  reaches 

of  intelligence ;  and  inasmuch  as,  the  more  intelligent  man  becomes, 

the  less  is  he  enslaved  by  those  violent  desires  for  perishable  objects 

and  pleasures  that  war  against  the  calm  activity  of  thought ;   it 

follows  logically  that  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  the  years  and 

the  centuries  go  by,  must  necessarily  assume  a  less  violent,  cruel, 

and  bloody  aspect,  until  at  last  the  beast  element  in  human  nature 

is  worked  out,  and  the  apish  and  tigerish  leaven  has  given  place  to 

the  spirit  of  peace.     But  this  in  the  long  run  of  ages  can  only  be 

A)rought  about  by  the  struggle  itself,  and  the  consequent  survival, 

generation  after  generation,  of  the  best,  involving,  as  that  does,  the 

gradual  disappearance  of  the  inferior,  until  eventually  there  remain 

only : 

"  Those  that,  eye  to  eye,  sliall  look 
On  knowledge ;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 
Is  Nature  like  an  open  book." 

Whether  the  more  intelligent  members  within  a  given  com- 
munity will  succeed  better  in  the  long  run  than  the  inferior, 
depends  largely  upon  the  political  arrangements  in  that  community. 
If  that  community  is  so  organised  as  to  take  from  the  intelligent 
what  they  earn,  in  order  to  give  to  the  unintelligent  what  they  do 
not  earn,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  former  will  not  succeed  better. 
Their  means  of  living  and  of  propagating  themselves  in  their 
offspring  will,  in  these  circumstances,  be  taken  away  from  them  in 
the  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  of  those  who  are  inferior.  It  may 
be  replied  that  a  community  so  organised  could  not  long  continue. 
Undoubtedly  it  could  not.  The  last  state  even  of  its  unintelligent 
survivals  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  In  fact  it  would  inevitably 
go  on  getting  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  either  died  from  sheer 
internal  decay,  or  was  swept  away  by  some  other  community  in 
which  sounder  principles  were  carried  out ;  and  were  carried  out  not 
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only  in  the  interests  of  the  intelligent^  bat  to  an  eqnal  extent  in  those 
of  the  commnnity  as  a  whole,  whiob  is  not  worth  its  salt,  not  worth 
life  and  breath,  if  competed  only  of  unintelligent  clods  of  flesh. 

**  Suppose,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "  two  societies,  otherwise  equal,  in 
one  of  which  the  superior  are  allowed  to  retain,  for  their  own  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  their  off*8pring,  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  labour ;  but  in 
the  other  of  which  the  superior  have  taken  from  them  part  of  those 
proceeds  for  the  bepefit  of  the  inferior  and  their  offi»pring.  Evidently  the 
superior  will  thrive  and  multiply  more  in  the  first  than  in  the  second.  A 
greater  number  of  the  best  children  will  be  reared  in  the  first,  and 
eventually  it  will  outgrow  the  second." 

And  again — 

"  Of  man,  as  of  all  inferior  creatures,  the  law  by  conformity  to  which  the 
species  is  preserved  is  that  among  adults  the  individuals  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  shall  prosper  most,  and  that  individuals 
least  adapted  to  their  conditions  shall  prosper  least — a  law  which,  if 
uninterfered  with,  entails  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  spread  of  the  most 
adapted  varieties.  And  .  .  .  ethically  considered,  this  law  implies  that 
each  individual  ought  to  receive  the  benefits  and  the  evils  of  his  own 
nature  and  consequent  conduct :  neither  being  prevented  from  having 
whatever  good  his  actions  normally  bring  him,  nor  allowed  to  shoulder  off 
on  to  other  persons  whatever  ill  is  brought  to  him  by  his  actions." 

What  is  a  political  commnnity  ?  Is  it  one  generation  of  persons 
only  ?  If  it  were,  much  might  be  said  for  short-sighted  philan- 
thropy, whether  political  or  non-political,  whether  compulsory  or  of 
a  purely  voluntary  character.  But  a  political  commnnity  is  some- 
thing which  is  of  much  longer  duration  than  the  life  of  a  single 
generation.  Its  flag  has  often  ''braved  a  thousand  years  the 
battle  and  the  breeze ; "  and  if  those  who  own  that  symbol  are  not 
swamped  by  the  nursing,  and  the  consequent  numerical  increasing, 
of  their  variations  in  the  direction  of  weakness,  it  may  brave  the 
battle  and  the  breeze  for  another  thonsand  years.  This  is  why 
nothing  should  be  done  for  any  particular  generation  which  is  at 
all  calculated  to  injure  those  that  are  to  follow.  This  is  why 
weakness  should  never  be  nursed  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  tend  to  enable  it  to  'transmit  itself  to  posterity. 
It  is  our  duty  to  take  into  account  the  whole  life  of  a  community. 
We  are  trustees  for  posterity.  As  we  know,  as  our  light  is,  so  we 
must  act  Our  love,  if  it  is  not  to  be  a  curse  to  our  race,  must  see 
*  further  than  to-day.  Whatsoever  weakens  the  life  of  humanity 
when  considered  in  its  entirety,  when  considered,  that  is,  as  something 
that  has  a  future,  is  pernicious,  be  the  motives  for  it  what  they 
may ;  and  justice  towards  unborn  generations  sternly  forbids  the 
enacting  of  it,  however  strongly  any  existing  generation  may  desire 
it.  Only  those  political  and  non-political  arrangements  are  just, 
only  those  compulsory  and  voluntary  contrivances  are  right,  which 
tend  to  elevate  the  race ;  which  tend,  that  is,  to  make  the  fatore  of 
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the  race  better  than  its  past,  by  increasing,  either  negatively  or 
positively,  or  both  negatively  and  positively,  the  mental  and  physical 
efficiency  of  the  conntless  generations  which  have  yet  to  bear  the 
burden  of  duty,  and  carry  on  the  race's  life  when  we  have  finished 
our  work, 

"  Home  art  gone  and  ta*en  our  wages."  * 

By  doing  this  such  arrangements  will  be  doing  infinitely  more 
for  humanity  than  has  ever  been  done  for  it  by  the  popular  but 
short-sighted  philanthropy  which  thinks  and  feels  merely  for  one  or 
two  generations,  and  which,  in  consequence,  only  tends,  by  its  foolish 
nursing,  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  very  weaknesses  which  it  is 
the  object  of  sound  methods  of  treatment  to  remove.  If  a  man  has 
no  reason  for  believing  that  a  philanthropic  action  will  elevate  the 
race  by  g^viog  the  strength  that  removes  the  need  for  help,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  has  any  ethical  warrant  for  performing  the 
action ;  and  if  he  has  no  time  to  inquire  into  and  think  about  the 
consequences  of  conduct,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  if  he  had  also 
no  time  to  believe  and  act.  "  If,"  wisely  remarks  Voltaire,  '*  you 
are  in  doubt  whether  an  action  is  right  or  wrong,  abstain  from  doing 
it."  A  physician  who  prescribes  for  his  patient  without  under- 
standing what  he  is  doing  deserves  haoging.  Either  know  what  yon 
are  bringing  about  or  leave  nature  to  take  its  course.  If  you  can 
improve  things,  improve  them.     If  you  caunot,  let  them  alone. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  here  that  to  lay  down  propositions 
of  this  sweeping  character  is  to  dieplay  an  utter  lack  of  feeling  for 
a  considerable  proportion  of  present-day  humanity.  Bat  it  is  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  So  far  as  existing  weakness  can  be  relieved 
without  injury  to  posterity,  and  without  iujustice  to  any  portion  of 
the  existing  generation,  there  cannot  be  much  harm  done  in  reliev- 
ing it.  Serious  mischief  only  comes  in  when  pity  towards  the  weak 
and  unfortunate  in  the  generation  present  is  allowed  to  blind  us  to 
justice  towards  the  generations  to  be  in  the  future,  as  well  as 
towards  the  portion  of  the  present  generation  that  is  burdened  with 
the  support  of  the  inefficiency,  mental  or  physical,  or  both  mental 
and  physical,  which  pity,  when  armed  with  political  power,  is  always 
ready  to  thrust  upon  it.  Narrow-minded  and  shallow-minded  pity 
is  undoubtedly  a  force  that  has  got  to  be  recognised.  It  cannot  be 
destroyed,  but  it  may  be  controlled  with  a  view  to  minimising  the 
mischiefs  that  result  from  it.  Some  vent,  some  scope,  however,  it 
must  have  and  will  have,  but  it  will  need  to  be  held  well  in  check  until 
it  has  grown  wise  enough  to  consider  more  than  one  or  two  genera- 
tions. What  it  requires  is  permeation  by  the  scientific  spirit.  Then 
will  it  be  able  to  take  wider  and  longer  and  deeper  views  of  society. 

^  C%fmhdvM^  Act.  iv.,  scene  ii.    Slightly  altered  from  the  original,  which  reads — 
"  thy  wages." 
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Then  will  it  both  desire  man's  good  and  know  how  to  bring  that 
good  abont.    For  then  only  will  it  be  the  nnion  of  love  with  reason, 

A  certain  man  had  an  orchard.  Some  of  the  trees  in  it  were 
strong,  stnrdy  trees,  well  able  to  snpport  their  own  branches  and 
withstand  the  winds  of  heaven.  Others  were  pany  trees  that  re- 
quired constant  propping.  The  man  cut  down  the  largest  and 
strongest  branches  of  the  stnrdy  trees  to  prop  up  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  puny  ones.  The  more  he  propped  them  up,  the 
weaker  they  became,  and  the  more  propping  they  required.  Eventu- 
ally the  man  used  up  all  the  branches  of  his  best  trees  to  preserve 
his  worst  ones.  Then  came  the  storm  which  brought  to  the  ground 
trees  and  props  alike.  The  man  imagined  that  he  could  ignore  the 
cosmic  process  with  impunity.  He  found  that  he  could  not.  When 
tested  by  the  test  that  no  human  power  can  get  rid  of,  this  man's 
policy  was  found  to  be  no  kindness  even  to  his  weak  trees.  In 
trying  to  preserve  the  worst  at  the  expense  of  the  best,  he  lost  all, 
worst  and  best  alike.  Science,  which  masters  nature  through 
studying  and  obeying  it,  would  have  saved  his  orchard,  but  he 
despised  science. 

Apply  this  to  humanity.  Nothing  is  good  that  does  not  tend  to 
make  man  strong.  Everything  is  bad  that  tends  to  make  him 
weak.  The  cosmic  process  tends  to  make  him  strong.  He  has  only 
prospered  and  survived  as  a  species  in  virtue  of  the  strength,  mental 
and  physical,  which  the  cosmic  process  has  given  to  him.  His 
strength  is  bom  of  the  struggle  which  the  cosmic  process  has 
obliged  him  to  carry  on.  The  intelligence  by  which  he  adapts  him- 
self to  it  is  part  of  it.  So  far  as  he  is  filled  with  this  intelligence 
he  will  never  seek  to  modify  the  natural  conditions  around  and 
within  him  in  any  manner  that  tends  to  weaken  himself  and  his 
unborn  posterity.  In  other  words,  he  will  never  struggle  against 
the  cosmic  process  by  seeking  to  abolish  the  struggle  for  existence. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  the  greatest  sinner  in  a  community 
organised  and  conducted  on  modern  philanthropic  principles  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  unintelligent,  is  the  intelligent  and  virtuous 
person  who  endeavours  to  earn  an  honest  living  for  himself  and  his 
family  ;  and  who,  by  thrift  and  self-denial,  seeks  to  provide  for  his 
old  age  and  that  of  his  wife,  so  as  not  to  become  a  harden  upon 
others.  This  person  economises.  He  foregoes  all  pleasures  save 
those  of  the  mind,  which  cost  little  or  nothing.  He  toils  with 
muscle^  hand,  and  brain.  In  addition  to  supporting  his  own  family 
he  may  in  some  cases  be  found  supporting  an  aged  father  and  an 
aged  mother,  whose  longer  experience  of  life  is  a  source  of  strength 
to  him.  He  thinks  for  the  future,  and  provides  against  contin- 
gencies beforehand.  Such  a  person  is  fair  game  for  exploitation 
at  the  hands  of  political  philsjithropy,  which  takes  good  care  that 
he  shall  ^'  pay,  pay,  pay  "  (as  the  Jingo  jingle  words  it),  and  which 
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endeayonra  that  he  shall  have  an  ever  increasing  portion  of  his 
earnings  spent,  not  as  he  woald  spend  it,  bat  as  the  enemies  of  his 
interests,  and  of  the  interests  of  his  family,  choose  to  decree  that  it 
shall  be  spent.  It  woald  almost  appear  that  the  greatest  virtue 
in  the  eyes  of  political  philanthropy  is  a  shameless,  nnblashing 
readiness  to  live  withont  earning  the  means  of  living.  It  would 
almost  appear  that  the  greatest  vice  is  to  object  to  being  deprived 
of  the  means  that  have  been  earned.  Intelligent  industry,  the 
expression  of  an  active  mind  in  an  active  body,  may  starve  in  its 
prond  silence  for  anght  that  political  philanthropy  seems  to  care. 
Let  it  wrap  itself  in  its  own  vistne,  and  may  that  virtne  keep  it 
warm.  (To  borrow  a  phraee  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.)  Its  losses 
and  hardships  are  often  qnite  as  great  as  those  of  philanthropy's 
darlings,  bat  as  it  says  nothing  abont  them  it  can  well  afford  to  be 
exploited  for  the  good  of  others. 

Soch  are  philanthropy's  political  principles,  approved  of  by 
millions  to  whom  the  voice  of  truth  is  the  very  last  thing  desired 
to  be  heard.  Well,  time  will  test  them.  Events  will  find  them 
out.  The  cosmic  process  will  have  something  to  say  about  them. 
The  community  in  which  they  are  popular,  and  in  which  they  are 
extensively  practised,  will  not  be  a  lasting  success ;  and  in  years 
to  come  the  descendants  of  those  whom  they  have  weakened  and 
demoralised  will  bitterly  regret  the  extent  to  which  short-sighted 
pity  has  been  allowed  to  apply  them.  No  doubt  those  who  have 
applied  them  have  in  some  measure  been  influenced  by  the  convic- 
tion that  under  existing  social  conditions  men  in  many  cases  get 
what  they  have  neither  earned  nor  otherwise  equitably  obtained, 
while  in  other  cases  they  have  been  prevented  by  unjust  laws  from 
earning  anything.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  view.  But  the 
remedy  for  old  injustices  is  not  the  enactment  of  new  ones.  Man- 
kind will  never  advance  if  one  evil  is  always  made  an  excuse  for 
another  evil — one  injustice  for  another  injustice.  By  all  means 
clear  the  ground  of  weeds.  By  all  means  sweep  away  whatever 
keeps  the  people  from  getting  whatever  the  people  have  a  right  to 
have.  But  do  not  remove  old  privileges  simply  to  make  room  for 
the  planting  of  new  ones  in  their  places.  The  people  have  a  right 
to  conditions  under  which,  by  the  practice  of  industry,  economy^ 
and  all  the  other  virtues^  they  can  earn  an  honest  living  in  health 
and  freedom  and  security.  More  than  this  they  have  no  right  to 
claim.  If  they  obtain  and  make  the  best  of  this  they  will  not 
need  charity,  and  when  they  do  obtain  it  and  make  the  best  of  it 
the  political  philanthropist  will  have  to  find  a  better  occupation. 

The  shortcomings  of  present  political  and  social  arrangements  will 
never  in  any  degree  give  a  quality  of  goodness  to  principles  which 
are  demonstrably  bad  in  themselves.  If  these  politico^philanthropic 
priLciples  are  unsound,  no  inequalities,  just  or  unjust,  in  the  present 
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clistribntion  of  wealth  will  make  them  soond.  They  mnat  be  con- 
fiidered  on  their  own  merits  as  political  principles,  and  not  on  the 
demerits  of  any  existing  arrangement.  This  truth  it  was  which 
Herbert  Spencer  saw  clearly  and  expressed  unanswerably : 

'*  Under  a  reign  of  absolute  justice  unqualified  by  generosity,  a  social 
life  may  be  carried  on,  though  not  the  highest  social  life ;  but  a  reign  of 
generosity  without  any  justice— a  system  under  which  those  who  work 
are  not  paid,  so  that  those  who  have  been  idle  or  drunken  may  be  saved 
from  misery — is  fatal ;  and  any  approach  to  it  injurious.  That  only  can 
be  a  wholesome  state  in  which  conduct  brings  its  natural  results,  good  or 
evil,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  Government,  acting  on 
behalf  of  all,  to  see  that  each  citizen  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  the  good 
results,  and  that  he  shall  not  shoulder  off  the  evil  i*esults  on  to  others/'  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  unintelligent  formed  a  community  to 
themselves  they  would  suffer  the  full  consequenoes  of  their  natures. 
Why,  then,  in  any  community  should  they  be  enabled  to  escape 
these  consequenoes  by  saddling  them  on  the  backs  of  the  intelligent  ? 
The  very  means  by  which  they  are  provided  with  an  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  their  natures  are  the  surest  methods  of  keeping 
them  in  a  low  state  of  intelligence.  Inferiority  has  no  adequate 
motive  for  improvement  when  it  knows  that  it  can  force  superiority 
to  support  it.  The  best,  and  in  the  long  run  the  kindest,  teacher  it 
can  have  is  experience  of  the  consequences  of  itself.  The  struggle 
for  existence  will  educate  it  up  to  higher  levels  of  mental  and 
physical  activity  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  improvement  for  it, 
and  if  there  is  not  the  race  is  better  without  it.  There  is  great  and 
glaring  injustice  in  arrangements  which  enable  it  to  escape  its  own 
share  of  the  struggle  by  the  increasing  and  intensifying  of  that 
struggle  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  bear  a  double  share  of  it — 
their  own  and  that  of  those  whose  burdens  are  unwarrantably  put 
upon  them.  For  the  shifting  of  burdens  does  not  get  rid  of  them. 
Philanthropy  does  not  abolish  and  cannot  abolish  the  struggle  for 
existence.  As  a  political  compulsory  agency  all  it  can  do  is  to 
favour  the  unworthy  at  the  expense  of  the  worthy,  and  multiply  the 
unfit  at  the  expense  of  the  fit. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  unenlightened 
philanthropy  on  a  large  scale  was  furnished  by  the  working  of  the 
English  Poor  Laws  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  These 
laws  were  found  to  be  checks  to  industry  ;  rewards  for  improvident 
marriages;  stimulants  to  population  and  blinds  to  its  effect  on 
wages ;  national  contrivances  for  protecting  the  idle,  the  thriftless, 
and  the  vicious  from  the  natural  consequences  of  their  conduct, 
while  discountenancing  the  industrious  and  honest ;  destroyers  of 
filial,  parental,  and  conjugal  affection ;  preventers  of  the  accumulation 
of  capital  and  squanderers  of  the  capital  that  existed ;  reducers  of 
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the  ratepayers  to  pauperism ;  and  premiams  for  illegitimate  children, 
as  was  shown  in  the  allowance  they  gave  for  illegitimate  as  compared 
with  that  given  for  legitimate.  All  these  allegations  are  proved  up 
to  the  hilt  in  Extracts  from  the  informaiion  received  hy  his  Majesty's 
Commimoners  as  to  the  adminstration  and  operation  of  the  Poor 
Laws}  This  copions  and  useful  work  consists  of  reports  from  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  employed  by  the  Chief  Commissioners  to 
make  inquiries  and  collect  evidence  in  reference  to  the  working  of 
these  laws  in  various  parts  of  England.  No  student  of  social  and 
political  problems  ought  to  be  without  it,  and  a  more  complete 
demolisher  of  the  sentimental  principles  of  popular  utopianism  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  produced. 

''  But  these  mischiefs/'  it  may  be  said,  ''  are  now  things  of  the 
past.  The  Poor  Laws  have  been  reformed,  and  what  occurred  in 
1830  does  not  occur  to-day."  Limits  of  space  at  present  forbid 
inquiry  into  the  truth  (or  otherwise)  of  this  objection.  For  facts 
bearing  upon  it  the  reader  may  with  profit  consult  The  Fetish  of 
Charity^  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  these  pages,  and 
which  appeared  in  two  parts  in  the  issues  of  the  WESTMmsTEB 
Beview  for  March  and  April  1891.  **  The  Failure  of  Philanthropy," 
an  unsigned  article  that  appeared  in  MacmUlarCs  Magazine  for 
March  1896,  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  **  Philanthropists,"  says 
the  writer  of  this  article,  *^  should  think  before  they  act."  Herein 
lies  the  need  of  to-day.  Philanthropy  fails,  and  always  will  fail, 
in  so  far  as  it  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  helping  persons  simply 
because  they  are  in  need,  and  quite  irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
good  and  industrious  members  of  society.  This  principle  is  bad.  It 
is  bad  for  the  persons  helped,  because  it  encourages  them  in  vice 
and  idleness.  And  it  is  bad  for  Eociety  because  it  tends  to  increase 
the  number  of  society's  worthless  and  dangerous  elements.  Moreover, 
it  effectually  blocks  the  way  of  true  reform.  In  proportion  as  the 
people  are  dependents  upon  private  or  public  bounty  they  can  neither 
have  the  spirit  to  assert  their  rights  nor  the  power  to  obtain  them. 
Whosoever  would  wield  strong  political  force  must  be  content  only 
with  what  he  honestly  earns.  The  same  rule  holds  equally  good  for 
parties  and  classes.  Privilege  cannot  fight  privilege.  Parasitism 
cannot  fight  parasitism.  Sops,  doles^  boons  weaken  all  who  receive 
them.  Manhood  will  not  sell  its  independence  for  the  best  that 
private  or  public  philanthropy  can  give.  It  will  demand  justice, 
not  charity.  It  will  claim  only  its  rights,  and  will  obtain  them 
because  it  seeks  for  nothing  else.  Until  the  people  of  this  country, 
putting  a&ide  all  base  thoughts  of  unearned  ease  and  comfort,  are 
animated  by  this  spirit,  political  progress  is  impossible  for  them, 
and  privilege  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms  will  dazzle,  corrupt,  and 
rob  them  with  impunity.  But  they  cannot  be  animated  by  it  if  they 
1  Pablished  bj  authority.    London  :  B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street.    1833. 
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desire  anything  beyond  justice.  Privilege  likes  nothing  better  than 
for  them  to  accept  pnblic  and  private  sops  and  doles  in  lien  of  rights, 
because  it  knows  that  so  long  as  they  do  this  its  corrupt  foundation 
will  stand,  and  its  reign  of  jobbery  and  favouritism  continue; 
whereas  the  very  day  on  which  they  determine  to  fight  for  rights 
only  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  ending  of  privilege,  and  the  first 
step  towards  the  freeing  of  the  land  from  its  baleful  power. 

M.  D.  O'Brien. 


May 


SCIENCE  AND  THE   DRUNKARD. 


Inebriety  is  one  of  those  hard  and  serions  facts  of  which  every  civil- 
ised commnnity  must  take  account.  Each  political  organism  will 
deal  with  the  problem  in  its  own  way,  according  to  the  stage  it  has 
reached  in  social  development.  The  method  and  manner  of  treat- 
ment will  vary  with  the  varying  wisdom  of  statesmen  and  the  degree 
in  which  for  the  time  being  the  State  snSers  from  the  presence  of 
the  evil  of  drunkenness  ;  but  no  State  can  afford  to  shut  its  eyes,  if 
it  would  live,  to  the  presence  of  any  influence  which  tends  to  reduce 
its  vigour,  or  to  hinder  its  healthy  growth  and  development  as  a 
social  organism.  Every  organic  body  which  does  not  vanquish  its 
diseases  is  ultimately  overcome  by  them.  To  this  general  rule  the 
State  is  no  exception,  and  a  drunken  population  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  dangerous,  because  most  insidious,  diseases  to  which 
communities  are  subject.  The  evils  of  drunkenness  need  no  recapi- 
tulation. It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  moral  degradation,  the 
disorderly  conduct,  the  excessive  expenditure,  and  consequent  impo- 
verishment of  the  drunkard,  acting  and  reacting  upon  one  another, 
did  no  more  harm  than  to  render  the  wretched  victim  of  the  drink- 
ing habit  an  unproductive  and  useless  individual  unit  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  evil  does  not  end  there.  For  a  man  is  always 
something  more  than  a  unit :  he  is  a  vital  part  of  the  living  grow- 
ing organism  called  the  State.  If  it  bq  true  that  he  is  the  product 
of  his  environment,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  upon  his  environment 
he  has  a  thousand  influences  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  know  something  of  a  drunkard's  home  life  to  realise,  in  all  its 
grim  significance,  the  danger  and  the  exhausting  nature  of  the 
malady  set  up  in  the  national  organism  if  the  distress  which  follows 
in  the  drunkard's  train  is  largely  multiplied. 

The  disease  and  its  baneful  effects  once  recognised  and  a  cure 
sought  for,  the  higher  intellectual  activities  of  the  political  organism 
are  baffled  at  the  outset  by  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon  a  common 
basis  of  treatment.  As  doctors  disagree  in  the  learned  professions, 
80  also  they  differ  in  social  science.  The  subject  of  temperance 
especially  is  controversial  in  the  highest  degree ;  public  opinion 
wavers ;  is  undetermined  and  contradictory ;  every  man  who  con- 
siders the  problem  at  all  has  a  pet  solution ;  too  often  the  attitude 
of  the  rival  reformers  is  as  intemperate  in  its  way  as  that  of  the 
drunkard  himself;  and   too  frequently  the  extremists  among  the 
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reformers  are  an  actual  bindrance  to  progress.  Many  of  them  are 
so  fearful  of  holding  a  candle  to  the  devil  that  thej  will  hear  nothing 
of  compromise,  and  refuse  to  assist  any  measure  that  stops  short  of 
prohibition.  Happily,  the  problem  will  not  be  compelled  to  await 
solution  by  the  extremists  ;  it  is  rather  being  slowly  and  gradually 
solved  by  the  developing  opinions  of  unbiased  students,  who  are  more 
careful  thinkers  than  the  extremists,  though  not  such  mighty 
shouters.  Progressive  development  is  assisted  more  by  the  cold 
careful  reasoning  of  scientific  sociologists,  and  by  the  sturdy  common* 
sense  of  the  great  middle  body  of  public  opinion,  than  by  the 
efforts  of  those  whose  emotion  is  more  powerful  than  their  fore- 
sight. 

The  character  of  the  almost  innumerable  remedies  proposed  differs 
so  widely  that  it  is  difficult  indeed,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  any 
general  principle  underlying  the  study  of  the  question.  Attempts 
are  seldom  made  in  connection  with  this  subject  to  find  principles  at 
all ;  but,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  seriously  strive  after  such 
scientific  knowledge  and  utilise  such  scientific  method  as  is  within 
our  reach,  our  efforts  will  prove  to  be  so  much  wasted  energy. 

The  careful  scientist  will  seek  to  accurately  diagnose  the  disease 
he  sets  out  to  cure  ;  will  ascertain  the  stage  it  has  reached ;  will 
endeavour  to  discover  whether  it  tends  to  become  more  or  less  acute; 
will  consider  the  effect  produced  by  suggested  remedies  in  analogous 
oases ;  and  will  proceed  with  great  caution  in  experimenting  with 
untried  remedies.  The  temperance  reformer  must  dig  deep  down 
into  the  history  of  the  drink  question.  He  must  carefully  investi- 
gate the  economic  aad  sociological  causes  which  produce  the 
drunkard.  Not  until  he  has  patiently  mastered  and  arranged  all 
the  facts  available  to  him  should  he  be  dogmatic  with  regard  to  the 
virtues  of  his  panacea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it  is  often  recklessly  stated  that 
drunkenness  increases  in  England,  it  seems  clear  that  this  is  not  so. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  is  of  opinion  tbat  drinking  increases,  but 
drunkenness  decreaEes.  As  compared  with  what  we  drank  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  are  almost  a  temperate 
nation.  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Lesky,  in  1688  the  beer  brewed 
in  England  amounted  to  12,400,000  barrels  for  a  population  of  a 
little  over  5,000,000,  or  ninety  gallons  a  head  ;  whereas  now  the 
average  consumption  is  thirty  gallons  a  head.  Mr.  Arthur  Sherwell 
calculates  that  the  United  Kingdom  contains  24,000,000  actual 
consumers,  who  dispose  of  liquor  to  the  value  of  £7  a  head  per 
annum  ;  and  Professor  Levi  estimates  the  expenditure  of  the  working 
classes  who  drink  at  one-fifth  of  the  entire  family  income.  These 
are  serious  figures,  and  undoubtedly  we  are  large  drinkers,  a  failing 
which  we  share  with  the  Teutonic  races  in  general.  But  the  quantity 
consumed  is,  of  course,  np  criterion  of  the  extent  of  drnnkennees. 
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The  evidence  as  to  its  decrease  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  criminal 
statistics,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Pablic  Inqniries  of  1834,  1854, 
and  1876,  and  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1896.  In  1834  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  accepted  condition  of  things  for  groups  of  men,  women, 
and  even  children  to  be  found  revelling  in  drunkenness  in  the  light 
of  day,  lying  about  in  the  streets  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  and 
decency.  By  1854  things  had  greatly  improved.  But  twenty  years 
later  came  the  period  of  British  prosperity  which  culminated  in 
about  1875,  and  this  improvement  in  trade  apparently  resulted  in 
the  great  increase  in  drunkenness  which  is  revealed  by  the  1876 
Commission.  But  even  this  phase  passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come,  and  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  in  the  intervening  period 
the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  standard  of  social  indulgence 
had  definitely  improved.  This  is  distinctly  confirmed  by  a  mass  of 
reliable  evidence  given  before  the  Peel  Commission. 

The  present  state  of  the  drinking  custom  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
much  less  alarming  than  some  people  think.  And  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  to  find  this  decrease.  Drink  is  an  important  selective 
influence  in  the  weeding  out  of  undesirables  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion. It  is  true  that  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation  undesirables  are 
not  left  to  die  off:  they  tender  rather  to  be  preserved  and  reproduced. 
But  nevertheless  the  defective  organisation  of  the  drunkard  is  much 
less  amenable  to  the  preservative  influences  of  civilisation  than  are 
other  forms  of  physical  weakness,  where  the  accompanying  mental 
Jtnd  moral  deficiency  is  less  marked ;  and  along  with  the  improve- 
•ment  in  the  race  we  may  expect  to  observe  the  disappearance  of  the 
drunkard.  But  still,  inebriety  is,  as  it  always  has  been  in  these 
islands,  a  great  and  serious  evil. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  Btate,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
'  organic  efficiency,  not  only  possesses  the  right  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  drunkard,  but  also  bears  the  onus  of  taking 
•«11  available  steps  to  foster  social  well-being.  Communities  rightly 
do  not  hesitate  to  segregate  the  leper ;  and  a  moral  pestilence  being 
as  dangerous  to  the  life  of  a  community  as  a  physical  one,  they  need 
not  hesitate  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  drunkard.  Indeed,  the 
principle  is  often  carried  by  reformers  farther  than  prudence 
warrants ;  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  advocate  prohibition. 
Prohibition  is  too  drastic  a  remedy,  having  regard  to  the  extent  of 
ihe  disease  ;  it  is  like  cutting  ofi*  one's  finger  to  cure  warts.  Public 
•opinion  rightly  believes  prohibition  to  be  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  who  is  not  a  drunkard  ; 
and  it  should  not  be  advocated  as  a  remedy  until  all  other  methods 
have  been  proved  inefiectual,  which  is  not  yet  the  case.  If  it  were 
universally  admitted  that  drink,  even  in  small  quantities,  is  injurious, 
then  it  would  perhaps  be  justifiable  to  place  as  great  a  restriction 
on  its  sale  as  upon  the  sale  of  poisons.     But  it  is  by  no  means 
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agreed  that  intoxicants  are  always  injorions,  and  nntil  the  majority 
so  agree  it  is  as  unjastifiable  to  forbid  all  to  drink  because  some  get 
drank  as  to  forbid  eating  because  some  are  glnttonoas. 

We  have  had  some  attempts  at  prohibition  even  in  this  conntry. 
The  Gin  Act  of  1736  was  theoretically,  though  not  practically,  a 
prohibitive  measure,  and  aimed  at  abolition  by  heavy  taxes  and 
licensing  fees ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  legislative 
failures  on  record.  '  The  drinking  of  gin  actually  increased  in  the 
immediate  following  years,  and  the  Act  .had  to  be  repealed. 

Prohibition,  then,  as  a  remedy,  must  be  set  aside.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  support  the  theories  of  those 
who  advocate  unrestricted  sale  in  the  hope  that  competition  will 
produce  a  high  type  of  public-house.  Indeed,  such  evidence  as 
exists  in  this  country  supports  the  opposite  view.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  reaction  after  the  Gin  Act  the  State  removed  all  restriction, 
and  gin-palaces  were  permitted  upon  payment  of  £1  a  year.  The 
results  were  at  once  seen  to  be  far  worse  than  under  the  semi- 
prohibitive  system ;  as  also  were  the  results  of  free  trade  in  liquor 
a  century  later  in  Scandinavia  and  in  other  countries.  Possibly  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  same  or  similar  results 
would  follow  in  our  time,  but  it  is  at  least  highly  improbable  that 
the  system  would  in  any  way  decrease  drunkenness.  It  would  be 
easier  to  support  the  theory  of  unrestricted  sale,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  removal  of  all  control  would,  under  the  stress  of 
competition,  lead  to  even  greater  inducements  than  exist  at  present 
to  the  spending  of  time  in  the  public-house. 

The  liquor  traffic  being  admittedly  far  more  liable  to  abuse  than 
trade  in  other  commodities,  some  form  of  efiective  public  control  is 
essential.  The  licensing  system,  which  in  one  form  or  another 
has  existed  in  this  country  since  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  provides 
a  controlling  power  which  has  been  found  more  and  more  effective 
as  the  standard  of  public  opinion  has  risen ;  and  it  has  removed 
many  of  the  worst  dangers  of  the  public-house.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  licensing  system,  useful  and  powerful  as  it  is,  and 
might  yet  be  made,  can  never  exercise  the  complete  control  that 
public  opinion  will  probably  in  the  near  future  demand  of  the  nation. 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  widespread  formation  of  public-house  trusts, 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  ripening  for  the  destruction  of  private 
monopoly  in  drink.  Further  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  events  is 
to  be  found  in  the  comparatively  few  hands  into  which  the  ordinary 
forces  of  modem  industrial  development  have  brought,  the  liquor 
trade.  In  this  age  of  highly  developed  commercial  organisation,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  immense  brewing  corporations  easily  con- 
trolling huge  districts  known  as  ''  brewers'  areas,"  and  though  the 
existing  evils  of  the  brewers'  area  system  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
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the  ByBtem  itself  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  development  of 
the  drink  qaeation,  and  mnst  nndonbtedly  greatly  facilitate  the  next 
Btep  to  be  taken. 

The  trade  cannot  be  swept  away  like  the  Augean  stables  by  one 
great  efifort,  and  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  as  it  nndoabtedly  mnst  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  State  ownership,  either  direct  or  indirect,  is  the 
only  method  by  which  control  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  out. 
The  new  point  of  view  that  is  being  taken  in  temperance  reform 
appeals  to  drinkers  as  well  as  to  abstainers :  it  is  the  view  of  the 
average  commonsense  citizen,  who  sees  that  the  drink  traffic,  as  at 
present  carried  on,  is  iDJurions  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  State ; 
that  there  mnst  be  monopoly,  but  that  the  monopoly  should  be  held 
by  the  community  itself.  The  prohibitionist  party  resists ;  but  the 
prohibitionists  are  fighting  against  the  eternal  laws.  The  movement 
towards  municipalisation  marches  on  in  nearly  all  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  world. 

Whether  the  system  of  State  control  will  solve  the  difficulty  in 
this  country  remains  to  be  seen.  The  net  results  of  the  sjstem  in 
Scandinavia  seem  to  be  a  general  improvement  in  the  drink  traffic 
and  a  diminution  in  spirit-drinking ;  but  there  is  at  present,  owing 
to  the  Scandinavian  statistics  being  almost  useless  for  the  purpose^ 
'no  reliable  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  reduced  drunken- 
ness. Probably  it  has  not.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  the 
same  results  would  follow  its  introduction  here,  as  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  object  of  the  Scandinavian  system  is  not  directly 
to  reduce  drunkenness,  but  to  raise  the  physical  standard  of  the 
spirit-drinkers ;  whereas  under  an  English  system  the  reduction  of 
drunkenness  would  be  a  direct  aim,  and  beer  as  well  as  spirits  would 
have  to  be  brought  under  its  control.  Foreign  methods  must  not, 
of  course,  be  closely  copied  without  great  caution.  No  scheme  can 
be  successful  in  any  country  which  is  not  in  complete  harmony  with 
its  own  traditions  and  natural  development. 

But  the  experiment  should  be  made.  The  danger  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  society  which  it  imperils ;  and  the  brain  of  the 
national  organism  should  have  the  fullest  freedom  in  devising  means 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease  by  which  its  healthy  activity  is  threatened. 
To  the  ardent  and  impatient  reformer,  it  seems  amazing  that  the 
State  should  allow  its  life-blood  to  be  vitiated,  without  taking  tlie 
most  obvious  first  step  in  attempting  its  purification ;  namely,  the 
removal  of  the  vitiating  interest.  The  scientist,  who  finds  no  dne 
place  in  his  curricula  for  impatience,  is  content  to  await  the  exten- 
sion of  scientific  method  to  the  region  of  practical  statesmanship, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  an  awakening  will  come  to  our  legis- 
lators, when  the  true  relation  of  the  drink  question  to  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  nation  will  be  not  merely  recognised  as  a  rough- 
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and-ready  principle,  bat  will  be  fully  appreciated  in  all  its  scientifio 
bearings. 

So  far  I  have  only  referred  to  preventive  measnrea  Bnt  curative 
legislation  is  only  less  important  than  preventive,  because  its  results 
are  necessarily  less  successful.  Though  the  drunkard  tends  to 
disappear  by  reason  of  physical  inadaptation  and  selective  influenoee, 
it  takes  many  generations  to  rid  the  family  physique  of  the  inebriate 
taint  and  the  liability  to  lapse ;  and  face  to  face  as  we  are  with  the 
49ame  evil  that  leads  us  to  consider  steps  for  prevention,  our  concern 
for  the  health  of  the  national  organism  impels  us  to  strengthen  its 
'Constitution  by  curative  as  well  as  preventive  means. 

In  the  old  days,  when  drunkenness  was  deemed  to  be  a  *'  volun- 
tarily acquired  madness/'  and  the  drunkard  was  voluidariug 
dcemorif  he  was  considered  to  be  fully  responsible  morally  and 
physically  for  all  his  acts.  But  the  progress  of  sociology  has  taught 
us,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  the  criminal,  that  the  drunkard  is  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  blamed,  that  his  condition  is  often  the  result  of  a 
diseased  or  defective  organisation,  made  worse  by  environment; 
and  that  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  him  is  not  to  visit  him 
with  severe  physical  penalties,  bpt  to  seek  for  snch  methods  of 
treatment  as  will  tend  to  cure  his  disease,  or  at  least  to  render  bim 
a  less  harmful  member  of  society. 

It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  to  keep  the  drunkard  from 
drink,  which  is  the  first  step  in  his  treatment,  he  must  be  removed 
from  his  accustomed  surroundings.  The  principle  of  segregation 
(which  was  first  definitely  recognised  by  our  own  Legislature  in 
1879  and  extended  by  the  Act  of  1898)  is  said  to  have  been  fruitful 
of  good  results  in  America  and  on  the  Continent.  But  until  we 
have  had  more  extended  experience  of  the  results  of  compulsory 
detention  in  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to  advocate  it  with  any 
certainty  of  succesa  The  experience  of  other  countries,  however 
useful,  is  no  real  evidence  of  what  similar  systems  will  do  for  Wf 
Allowance  must  always  be  made  for  racial  an^.  climatic  temperament, 
twhich  seems  to  have  far  greater  influence  upon  the  drinking  habit 
tthan  upon  other  forms  of  moral  delinquency. 

Inebriate  homes  are  mainly  intended  for,  and  are  only  suited  to, 
the  case  of  the  social  wreck  who  is  constantly  drinking  and  con- 
fitantly  drunk.  But  the  drunkard  who  makes  a  point  of  soaking 
himself  when  he  draws  his  wages  every  Saturday,  and  is  a  passably 
good  citizen  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  obviously  stands  on  a 
different  footing.  His  case  is  by  no  means  suitable*  for  asylum 
treatment,  and  in  him  there  is  more  hope.  His  drunkenness  is  not 
the  involuntary  result  of  an  enfeebled  wilL  He  is  frequently  a 
skilled  workman,  and  presents  no  signs  of  physical  deterioration. 
The  evil  that  he  does  is  that  he  keeps  bis  family  in  perennial 
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Wftnt ;  laares  the  little  ones  dependent  on  him  hongry  and  insnf  * 
ficiently  clothed ;  and  perhaps  himself  commits  some  violence  while 
nnder  the  inflaence  of  drink.  Him  the  State  must  take  in  hand, 
especially  for  the  sake  of  his  childien,  in  whom  lies  the  fotore  hope 
of  the  nation. 

With  this  type  of  drunkard  mild  ponitive  measures  are  some- 
times useful  if  wisely  administered ;  and  to  this  type  the  provisionB 
of  the  licensing  Act  of  1903  were  more  particularly  meant  to  apply. 
The  mere  fear  of  apprehension  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  indulging  to  excess,  and  the  prospect  of  deprivation  is  a  still 
greater  horror  to  him.  If  the  "  Black  List "  sections  of  the  Act 
could  be  more  strenuously  administered  the  Act  might  be  more 
beneficial  than  it  is ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  provision  has  been 
considerably  weakened,  if  not  practically  scotched,  by  the  judgment 
in  the  '^  Donovan  case,"*  which,  in  effect,  decided  that  a  man  cannot 
be  "blacklisted"  without  his  own  consent.  No  careful  observer 
could  have  failed  to  notice  the  marked  decrease  of  drunkenness  in 
the  London  streets  when  the  Act  first  came  into  force^  and  a 
continuance  of  the  wholesome  terror  which  it  inspired  was  very 
desirable. 

But  punitive  measures  at  best  are  but  palliative,  and  scientific 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  conditions  favour^ 
able  to  the  development  of  the  element  of  drunkenness  in  the 
community.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the  food  question. 
The  health  and  strength  of  the  people  is  the  chief  and  most  vain* 
able  asset  of  the  State.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain 
the  physical  condition  of  the  masses  at  a  high  level,  efficient  feeding 
being  foremost  among  the  sources  of  physical  and  moral  well-being, 
and  lack  of  food  being  the  best  possible  breeding-ground  of  vice. 
Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree  have  shown  us  that  about  30  percent, 
of  our  urban  population  obtain  25  per  cent,  less  food  than  scientific 
experts  consider  necessary  to  maintain  physical  efficiency.  Lack  of 
food  leads  to  an  ill-nourished  nervous  system ;  weakness  of  nerve- 
power  sets  up  that  indefinable  desire  which  has  been  well  described 
as  "nerve-hunger,"  and  this  is  often  sought*  to  be  satisfied  by 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants.  Attention  should  therefore  be 
directed  to  the  feeding  problem ,  and  the  poor  should  be  helped  by 
the  establishment  of  food  centres,  and  by  the  teaching  of  the 
elementary  principles  governing  the  wise  selection  and  cooking  of 
food. 

Not  less  important  is  the  question  of  housing.  So  long  as  eight 
million  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  improperly  housed,  so 
long  will  they  seek  relief  from  their  evil  and  depressing  surround- 
ings by  spending  their  leisure  in  the  public-house.  We  are  jus- 
tified in  hoping  for  good  results  in  this  direction  from  the  work  of 
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Countj  Councils,  Garden  City  Associations,  and  pnblic-spirited 
manufacturers ;  but  the  problem  is  a  very  terrible  and  difficult  one, 
and  needs  all  the  energies  of  those  interested  in  it. 

Every  influence  which  tends  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the 
people,  whether  religious,  ethical,  or  educational  in  the  widest  sense, 
will  at  the  same  time  necessarily  tend  to  reduce  drunkenness.  Side  by 
side  with  constructive  reforms  such  as  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  State,  as  well  as  private  enterprise,  should  do  everything 
possible  to  provide  and  encourage  counter-attractions  to  the  public- 
house.  The  reasons  why  a  man  spends  his  evenings  behind  the 
glittering  swing-doors  are,  of  course,  obvious.  His  home  is  wretched, 
and  is  made  more  so  by  his  habits ;  he  has  no  intellectual  resources ; 
at  the  public-house  he  gets  cheerful  companionship,  his  pipe,  and 
his  pot  of  beer.  Temperance  reformers  too  often  forget  the  pot  of 
beer.  Obviously  the  man  will  not  give  up  the  public-house  unless 
he  is  offered  something  more  attractive.  He  is  not  easily  enticed 
away  from  his  accustomed  haunt,  and  entertains  a  holy  horror  of 
anything  that  savours  of  an  attempt  to  ''rob  the  poor  man  of  his 
beer."  It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  the  temperance  public- 
house  should  or  should  not  allow  each  visitor,  say,  one  glass  of 
beer.  If  not,  the  substitutes  must  be  both  good  and  cheap ;  there, 
must  be  facilities  for  smoking,  billiard-tables  and  other  games;, 
comfortable  seats,  music,  and  popular  literature  in  abundance.  Bnt< 
temperance  public-houses  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  and 
not  as  an  end ;  a  relief  from  the  miseries  of  home  life,  and  not  as  a 
substitute  for  the  home. .  The  standard  of  home  life,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  raised  by  any  influence  which  tends  to  raise  the  morak 
standard  of  its  members,  and  this  should  be  the  true  mission  of  the 
temperance  public-house. 

Much  energy  is  at  present  wasted  by  the  lack  of  organisation 
among  social  reformers.  It  is  being  more  and  more  appreciated 
every  day  that  what  is  needed  is  greater  co-ordination  of  effort ; 
central  bureaux  where  information  can  be  collected,  facts  classified 
and  brought  into  relation  with  one  another,  and  multiplication  of 
individual  inquiries  avoided.  Concentration  of  energy  is  needed 
before  science  can  be  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  legislation, 
and  even  before  it  can  be  recognised  freely  as  an  essential  element 
in  politics.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  a  Liberalism  that  has  worked  well, 
and  has  now  almost  performed  its  destined  task,  we  look  for  a 
phoenix  in  the  shape  of  a  new  scientific  progressive  party ;  a  party 
inspired  with  the  faith  and  energy  of  youth,  striving  after  exact 
knowledge  and  utilising  scientific  method,  following  Truth  fearlessly 
whithersoever  she  leads.  Such  a  party  will  deal  with  the  drink 
question,  not  as  an  isolated  problem,  but  as  part  of  the  unity  of  all 
problems;  will  seek  for  its  real  relation  to  other  questions;  will 
strive  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  economic  hindrances,  and  to 
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diaoover  the  eternal  laws  by  which  all  problems  are  governed.  Thus 
only,  by  weary  work  and  steadfast  faith,  will  progress  be  achieved  ; 
thus  only  will  England  entirely  escape  from  the  peculiar  corse  of  the 
Northern  races,  and  take  and  retain  a  high  place  among  the  nations 
as  the  home  of  real  freedom  and  cleanliness  and  parity. 

W.  H.  Champnbss. 
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THE   PROPHET  AND   THE   PRIEST  IN 

HEBREW  ETHICS. 


The  antagonism  between  the  prophet  and  the  priest  in  the  classic 
period  of  Hebrew  prophetism  is  one  of  the  most  significant  phases 
in  the  evolntion  of  ethics.  Under  the  early  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  the  fnnctions  of  prophet  and  priest  were  scarcely  differ- 
entiated. Samnel  was  at  once  a  seer,  a  diviner,  and  a  priest.  He 
told  Sanl  where  to  find  his  asses ;  he  communicated  the  oracles  of 
Yahweh;  he  offered  sacrifices  for  the  people.  He  was  less  a 
prophet  than  a  priestly  vindicator  of  the  glory  of  his  deity.  In  the 
career  of  the  meteoric  Elijah,  the  preservation  of  the  national  cnlfe 
in  the  teeth  of  invading  PhcBnician  gods  is  the  dominant  motive ; 
the  only  ethical  utterance  of  the  prophet  being  his  denunciation  of 
Ahab's  wickedness  to  Naboth.  The  deeds  of  Elisha  are  still  more 
deficient  in  the  moral  element.  Witness  his  vengeance  npon  the 
children  of  Bethel,  his  sanction  of  Naaman's  hypocrisy,  his  deceit 
to  the  Syrian  messengers,  his  untruth  to  Hazael  concerning 
Benhadad,  and  his  anointing  of  the  royal  assassins,  Jehu  and 
Hazael. 

Between  Elisha  and  the  prophets  of  righteousness  the  ethical 
gap  is  wide  indeed.  Amoa  began  to  preach  about  760  b.c  ,  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah.  The  teaching 
of  these  prophets  throbs  with  moral  energy.  They  stand  for  social 
rightness  as  distinguished  from  rightness  of  the  cult.  Yet  they  are 
separated  from  the  age  of  Elisha  by  less  than  a  century.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  safer  to  carry  back  the  comparison  to  the 
time  of  David,  the  history  of  whose  time,  so  far  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Judaic  document,  is  more  reliable  than  the  somewhat  legendary 
narratives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  episodes  of  Gad  and 
Nathan  in  the  reign  of  David  appear  also  to  be  of  doubtful 
authenticity. 

That  a  great  moral  change  had  affected,  not  only  the  prophets, 
but  the  people,  clearly  appears  in  the  writings  of  Amos  and  his 
immediate  successors.  The  very  denunciations  of  the  prophets 
assume  the  existence  of  a  developed  conscience  in  those  they 
addressed.  Amos  condemns  luxury  and  drunkenness  in  private 
life,  cheating  and  extortion  in  business,  bribery  and  oorruption  in 
the   administration   of  the   law.      It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
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sobriety,  honesty  and  jnstice,  were  recognified  as  ordinary  virtnes. 
Hosea  declaims  against  the  absence  of  tnith  and  mercy;  he  censnres 
the  prevalence  of  false  swearing  and  breaking  faith,  of  stealing  and 
adultery,  of  feasting  and  self-indnlgence  in  holy  placea  Micah  is 
indignant  against  covetonsness  and  oppression,  against  jndges  who 
take  rewards,  priests  who  teach  for  hire,  and  prophets  who  divine 
for  money.  The  denunciations  of  Isaiah  are  directed  against  taking 
bribes,  neglecting  the  poor,  land-grabbing,  drunkenness,  and  wanton- 
ness. The  people  against  whom  the  preceding  censures  could 
appropriately  be  directed  must  have  been  in  a  comparatively 
advanced  stage  of  moral  evolution. 

Whence  the  ethical  revolution  of  which  the  teaching  of  Amos 
and  his  compeers  was  the  expression  ?  Was  it  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  divine  inspiration,  or  did  it  slowly  grow  out  of  the  settled 
conditions  following  the  construction  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  ? 
The  Biblical  narrative  gives  no  explanation  of  the  momentous 
change.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  religious  episodes,  associated 
with  the  usual  annals  of  Eastern  despotisms,  with  royal  accessions 
and  demises,  conspiracies  and  wars,  losses  and  gains  of  territory, 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers.  The  true  inward  history 
of  the  Hebrew  people  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  stray  hints  and 
general  principles.  Moral  revolutions,  if  sometimes  sudden  in  their 
culmination,  are  gradual  in  their  development.  \  Israel  could  make 
little  progress  in  ethics  while  in  the  nomadic  stage ;  but,  when  the 
people  settled  down  as  an  agricultural  community,  organised  them- 
selves into  a  united  state,  absorbed  the  social  and  ethical  traditions 
which  Babylonia  had  long  since  planted  in  Canaan,  and  entered  into 
commercial  and  political  intercourse  with  nations  enjoying  a  higher 
civilisation,  the  more  complex  environment  enforced  a  higher  ethic. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  process  through  which  nations  pass  in  their 
normal  evolution  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Israel  was  an  exception.  While  the 
courts  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  were  engaged  in 
their  petty  wars  and  intrigues,  the  people  were  tilling  the  soil, 
building  towns,  and  learning  from  their  northern  neighbours  the 
commercial  dexterity  for  which  they  are  still  distinguished.  The 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  was  facilitated  by  the  existence 
of  a  standing  army,  established  by  David,  and  continued  by  his 
successors. 

It  has  been  common  to  describe  the  moral  state  of  the  Israelitish 
people  in  the  epoch  of  the  prophets  of  righteousness  as  a  declension 
frcm  a  higher  level.  This  period  has  been  contrasted  with  the  time 
of  David,  which  is  pictured  as  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  piety  and 
morals.  David,  supposed  to  be  a  writer  of  psalms,  is  imagined  as  a 
model  of  saintliness  and  virtue.  This  ideal  figure,  in  the  light  of 
modem  criticism,  shrinks  into  a  mere  warrior  chief,  whose  successes 
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in  consolidatdng  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  annexing  some  of  the 
small  States  on  his  borders,  marked  him  ont  as  the  favonrite  of  the 
deity.  We  need  not  believe,  with  Benan,  that  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  Incky  freebooter,  whose  unscmpnlous  valour  and  craft 
raised  him  to  a  throne.  He  was  more  than  that ;  but  he  was  neither 
moralist  nor  saint.  A  careful  study  of  the  older  documents  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  reveals  him  as  a  man  of  very  defective 
character,  untruthful,  sensual,  and  cruel,  though  endowed  with  some 
very  shining  virtues.  He  was  probably  in  advance  of  the  mass  of 
his  subjects ;  but  that  he  came  to  be  revered  as  eminently  holy  is 
part  of  the  proof  that,  in  his  age,  the  Hebrew  people  were  in  a  low 
stage  of  ethical  attainment.  The  barbarous  custom  of  blood*revenge 
— ^^  almost  wholly  eradicated  *'  ^  in  Babylonia  by  Hammurabi  twelve 
centuries  before — was  in  full  force  amongst  them,  the  king  himself 
winking  at  its  exercise  in  Joab's  murder  of  Abner,  and,  if  the  account 
is  historical,  actually  enforcing  it  in  his  surrender  of  Saul's  descen- 
dants to  the  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites.  The  insecurity  of  property 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  Nabal  incident^  in  which  David  figures  as  a 
sort  of  Bob  Boy,  defending  rich  people  from  freebooters  more  law- 
less than  himself,  and  in  Absalom's  outrage  upon  Joab's  barley. 
The  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the  times  appears  in  Amnon's  seduc- 
tion of  his  sister  Tamar,  and  in  Absalom's  behaviour  to  his  father's 
concubines.  These  scattered  hints  combine  with  general  theory  to 
establish  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  Amos  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  half-barbarous  culture  of  the  early  monarchy.  The  fervid 
denunciations  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  are  the  outcome  of  the  higher 
moral  state  of  the  nation.  The  prophets  of  righteousness  merely 
gave  voice  to  the  convictions  and  aspirations  of  the  nobler  spirits  of 
the  time.  They  were  to  Israel  and  Jndah  what  Luther  was  to 
Germany  and  Eiiox  to  Scotland.  The  age  produced  them,  and  they 
reacted  upon  the  age. 
\  We  may  then  conclude  that  the  prophets  of  righteousness  were 
the  natural  outcome  of  ethical  evolution.  But  with  the  growth  of 
righteousness  arose  a  strong  antagonism  between  the  prophet  and 
the  priest.  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  Bethel,  charges  Amos  with 
treason ;  and  the  prophet  retorts  with  a  bitter  curse  in  the  name  of 
Tahweh.  Amos  denounces  the  cult  itself :  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your 
feasts,  and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies."  Hosea 
condemns  Jehu's  murderous  zeal  for  Yahweh-worship,  though  the 
Book  of  Kings  represents  it  as  meeting  the  divine  approval.  This 
prophet  is  most  scathing  in  his  attacks  upon  the  priests.  "  They 
feed  upon  the  sin  of  my  people,  and  set  their  heart  upon  their 
iniquity."  ''  Hear  this,  0  ye  priests  ...  for  ye  have  been  a  snare 
at  Mizpah,  and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor."  Then  Hosea  breaks  out 
into  the  revolutionary  declaration :  ''  For  I  desire  mercy  (kindness), 
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and  not  sacrifice  :  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offer- 
ings." Isaiah's  language  is  equally  emphatic :  ''  Bring  no  more 
vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me ;  new  moon  and 
sabbath^  the  calling  of  assemblies — I  cannot  away  with;  it  is 
iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting."  This  antagonism  to  the  cult,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  is  most  pronounced  in  those  of  the  prophets  who 
are  most  zealous  for  practical  ethics.     But  whence  did  it  arise  ? 

It  is  admitted  by  the  ripest  Semitic  scholarship  that  Hebrew 
religion  is  deeply  impregnated  with  Babylonian  culture,  and  this 
theory  will  be  here  assumed.  A  comparison  of  the  religious  evolution 
of  the  Hebrews  with  similar  phases  of  thought  amidst  a  related 
people  in  earlier  times  cannot  but  throw  light  upon  our  inquiry.  A 
study  of  ancient  Babylonian  inscriptions  reveals  a  very  close  connection 
between  magic  and  the  ethical  side  of  religion.  Magical  incantations 
are  often  based  upon  moral  principles.  Thu9,  in  the  Serpu  series 
of  exorcism-tablets,^  the  magician  inquires  if  the  bewitched  person 
has  (1)  sinned  against  his  god  ;  (2)  dishonoured  his  father  and 
mother ;  (3)  used  false  weights  or  money ;  (4)  approached  his  neigh- 
bour's wife,  shed  his  blood,  or  stolen  his  garment.  The  same  tablet, 
however,  contains  also  the  inquiry  whether  the  sufferer  has  slept 
upon  the  bed  of  a  bewitched  person,  sat  upon  his  seat,  eaten  from 
lus  dish,  or  drunk  from  his  cup.  This  association  of  physical 
influences  with  moral  causation  is  very  distinctive  of  magical 
religion,  and  it  points  to  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
magician  and  the  priest,  properly  so  called.  The  former,  with  all 
his  crudities  and  absurdities,  is  closer  to  the  facts  of  nature  than  the 
other.  ^'  Magic,"  says  Adolph  Bastian,  ^'  is  the  physics  of  mankind 
in  a  state  of  nature."  Dr.  Frazer,  in  the  Golden  Bought  considers 
magic  to  be ''  a  kind  of  savage  logic,  a  crude  species  of  reasoning 
based  upon  similarity  and  contiguity."  These  definitions  are  con- 
firmed by  the  inscriptions.  In  one  ^  of  these,  the  god  Ea  tells 
Merodach,  his  son,  to  cure  a  man  by  imitative  magic.  An  onion  is 
CO  be  peeled,  and,  as  the  bulb  decreases,  so  will  the  disease.  In 
another,  the  incantation  declares, ''  As  the  plant  withers,  so  shall  also 
be  the  spell."  Sometimes  remedies  extracted  from  plants  or  minerals 
were  applied,  and  thus  the  science  of  medicine  came  into  being. 
Even  in  those  early  times  the  conflict  between  knowledge  and 
priestism  had  begun.  ''  The  higher  practitioners,"  writes  Maspero,^ 
''were  not  ignorant  of  the  natural  virtues  of  herbs;  but  they 
pandered  to  popular  superstition." 

The  method  of  the  priest,  strictly  so  called,  differed  widely  from 
that  of  the  magician.  He  appealed  to  his  god  to  act  directly  upon 
human  affairs.  His  ritual  and  his  prayers  were  designed  to  influence 
the  supernatural  powers,  as  the  spells  of  the  magician  were  adapted 

^  Eneydopcedia  BiUiea,  **  Magic."  "  Second  edition,  vol.  !.,  p.  61. 
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to  act  directly  upon  nature.  It  is  true  that  in  many  ages  magio 
and  religion  are  fosed  together,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  inscriptions 
already  quoted ;  but  great  probability  attaches  to  Frazer's  opinion 
that  '^  this  fusion  is  not  primitive."  The  following  evidence  sup- 
ports this  view.  In  New  Zealand,  the  medicine -men  take  precedence 
of  the  priest  in  point  of  time.  Certain  tribes  in  a  very  low  stage 
of  culture  appear  to  be  without  priests.  Thus,  the  Fuegians  have 
only  wizards,  the  Mapuch69  have  diviners  and  magicians,  amongst  the 
Australians  and  the  Tasmanians  "  the  only  men  concerned  with  the 
supernatural  are  the  doctors."  In  many  other  instances,  those  called 
priests  are  often  mere  conjurors.  The  above  examples  are  given  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.^  Professor  Sayce  informs  us  that  in  Baby- 
lonia the  class  of  priests  known  as  Chanters  or  Enchanters  were 
preceded  by  the  sorcerers  and  medicine-men  of  the  pre-Semitic 
past.^  The  god  Ea  himself  would  seem  to  have  originally  been  a 
medicine-man. 

In  those  phases  of  Babylonian  religion  in  which  the  priest  was 
dominant^  ethics  occupied  a  secondary  place.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Babylonian  Saints'  Calendar,  as  translated  by  Sayce.^ 
The  daily  life  of  a  typical  holy  person  is  minutely  prescribed.  All 
is  ritual,  sacrifice,  worship,  propitiation  and  abstinence.  Duty'  to 
one's  neighbour  is  conspicuously  absent.  An  Acoadian  penitential 
psalm^  (anterior  to  the  seventeenth  century  B.C.)  reflects  the  same 
phase  of  thought.  The  offences  deplored  by  the  penitent  are  (1) 
profaning  the  holy  name  of  his  god  ;  (2)  eating  the  forbidden  thing ; 
and  (3)  trampling  upon  what  was  forbidden  by  the  goddess.  An 
Accadian  liturgy  ^  (older  than  2000  b.c.)  alludes  to  most  of  the 
primary  articles  of  the  Accadian  faith.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
recited  by  the  great  god  Ea,  and  are  little  more  than  a  description 
of  his  own  glories.  He  fails  to  give  utterance  to  a  single  ethical 
idea. 

The  magician  of  Babylonia  has  close  a£Snities  with  the  seer  and 
diviner  of  Israel.  '*  In  early  times,"  writes  T.  W.  Davies,^  "  magic 
and  divination  came  under  one  category."  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
represented  as  practising  magic  in  competition  with  the  Egyptian 
enchanters.  Balaam  is  magician,  diviner,  and  prophet.  Divination 
by  urim  and  thummim,  as  well  as  with  the  ephod,  was  common 
under  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Diviners  are  coupled  with  prophets 
by  Jeremiah  (zzvii.  9),  and  with  seers  by  Micah  (iii.  7).  The 
diviner  is  closely  allied  to  the  seer,  and  the  Hebrew  seer  was  evolved 
into  the  prophet  (1  Samuel  ix.  9).  Even  as  late  as  Micah  (iii.  11), 
the  prophet  may  also  be  a  diviner. 

But  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  priest  ?     Bertholet  and 

*  TKt  Principles  of  Sociology,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  87,  1897. 
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Bobertaon  Smith^  ocmflider  tbat  the  religiouB  ordinances  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  were  scarcely  dia- 
tingmfihable  from  those  of  the  ancient  Arabs.  In  these  early 
commonities, "  each  man  slew  his  own  Yictim,  and  divided  the  sacri- 
fice in  his  own  drcle."  Also  the  other  acts  of  his  simple  ritnal 
''  required  no  priestly  aid."  He  was,  in  fact,  priest  in  his  own 
family.  This  view  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  evolves  the  priest  from  the  ruler.  As  cen- 
tralisation proceeded,  the  heads  of  the  smaller  became  subordinated 
to  the  diiefs  of  larger  communities,  and  these  to  the  rulers  of  states, 
ontU  royal  priesthood  was  evolved,  as  we  find  it  amongst  the 
Hebrews  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon.  But  differentiation 
went  on  side  by  side  with  integration.  The  unprofessional  priest 
passed  into  a  member  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  When  the  duties  of 
the  king  became  highly  complex,  he  delegated  the  functions  of  the 
high-priestly  office  to  another,  often  to  a  member  of  the  royal  house. 
This  practice  was  frequently  imitated  in  our  own  history,  the  last 
example  occurring  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  who  appointed 
Cardinal  Pole  to  the  primacy.  The  close  alliance  between  Churdi 
and  Crown  continues  to  be  a  marked  feature  in  societies  which  retain 
the  monarchical  principle.  The  King  of  England  is  still  Head  of 
the  Church,  he  is  robed  in  priestly  vestments  at  his  coronation,  and 
all  the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  receive  their  appointment  at 
his  hands. 

LThe  contest  between  Amos  and  Amaziah  is  typical  of  one  of  the 
>st  ancient  antagonisms  of  human  society.  The  priest  is  the 
representative  of  deity,  and  the  ally  of  the  Crown.  He  demands 
fear  for  the  god,  and  honour  for  the  king.  He  stands  for  authority, 
human  and  divine.  Amos  was  a  man  of  the  people,  ''  a  herdman 
and  a  dresser  of  sycomore  trees."  The  prophet  is  in  touch  with 
nature,  and  the  needs  of  human  society.  He  cares  little  for  the 
cult ;  and,  if  it  is  unfavourable  to  morals,  he  indignantly  condemns 
it. 

After  the  time  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  ritual  and  worship  began  to 
assert  a  dominsnt  position.  Jeremiah  attaches  a  supreme  importance 
to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  To  the  priestly  Eaekiel,  the 
great  need  of  the  age  is  a  larger  system  of  ceremonie&  The  sublime 
flights  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  have  for  their  chief  burden  the  glory 
of  the  deity.  On  the  return  from  the  exile,  the  priesthood  has 
grown  so  great  that  the  high -priest  becomes  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  Kingdom  of  David  is  transformed  into  a  Church, 
whose  glories,  in  the  imagination  of  enthusiastic  priests,  are  reflected 
back  into  the  early  history  of  the  Israelitish  people.  In  the  heroic 
struggle  under  the  Maccabees,  the  dominant  articles  of  the  Jewish 
creed  are  abstinence  from  swine's  flesh,  the  necessity  for  circumcision 
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the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sole  worship  of  Yahweh. 
The  snpremacy  of  ritaalism  in  the  Jewish  Church  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era  is  too  notorious  to  need  proof.  The  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  revived  and  enlarged  the  ethics  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  and  was 
martyred  by  the  priestly  faction.  Daring  a  thousand  years  the 
priesthood  held  Christendom  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  Faith  and 
ritual  became  the  essentials  of  salvation,  and  morals  languished. 
Borgia  on  the  papal  throne,  and  Savonarola  on  a  gallows — this  was 
the  world-old. contrast  in  its  acutest  form  ! 

Amos  and  the  prophets  of  righteousness  came  to  life  again  with 
the  rebirth  of  knowledge,  and  the  return  to  nature.  ''  Knowledge," 
said  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  age, 
"  rejuvenates  the  soul."  And  he  struck  out  that  noble  spark  of 
truth — "love  is  the  daughter  of  knowledge."  He  and  his  compeers 
recalled  the  world  to  veracity,  and  a  purer  ethic  began  to  shine. 
The  papacy  saved  itself  only  by  moral  reform.  Knowledge  and 
morality  have  grown  side  by  side,  twin-sisters  of  progress.  The 
prophet,  the  teacher  of  righteousness,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  whether 
a  Kingsley,  a  Carlyle,  or  a  Tolstoy — is  rapidly  supplanting  the 
priest,  and  the  priest  is  influential  only  in  so  far  as  he  takes  up  the 
prophet's  mission.  The  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  English  Church  are  a  mere  policy  of  despair.  The  thoughtful 
laity  are  going  their  own  way  without  priestly  guidance :  high 
thinking  is  almost  inextricably  associated  with  pure  living. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  distinction  between  the  prophet  and 
the  priest  would  seem  to  be  the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural.  Belief  in  the  miraculous  has  been  declining  for  the 
last  three  centuries,  and  is  almost  extinct  amongst  the  educated 
classes ;  yet  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  prophet's 
demand  for  truth  and  mercy  received  a  more  willing  hearing.  And 
surely  this  result  is  no  strange  thing.  The  man  who  sees  clearly  into 
the  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  the  complexities  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  is  better  fitted  to  be  a  teacher  of  righteousness  than 
the  exponent  of  fitful  supernatural  methods  which  have  little  causal 
relation  with  our  real  needs  and  aspirations.  Gautama,  the  Buddha, 
who  rejected  the  supernatural,  and  believed  in  neither  god  nor  future 
life,  placed  his  ideal  in  the  man  who  lived  for  ^'  the  comfort  and 
help  of  all  who  sorrow  and  sin,  without  distinction  of  caste  or  of 
race,  of  age  or  sex,  of  good  or  evil  life.'' 

Charles  Callaway. 
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The  late  Lord  Watson,  daring  the  argament  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords  in  the  well-known  ca«e  of  Boulter  r.  The  Justices  of  Kent, 
declared  in  1897,  in  words  that  have  never  since  been  challenged  or 
denied,  that  "  the  licensing  justices  are  a  body  interpoeed  between 
the  licensee  and  the  public  for  the  protection  of  the  public"  Acting 
on  this  statement  the  licensing  justices  for  the  Famham  division  of 
Surrey,  at  the  Brewster  Sessions  for  1902,  refused  to  renew  the 
licences  of  certain  public-houses  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  non- 
requirement.  This  action,  and  the  particular  procedure  adopted^ 
was  upheld  on  appeal  by  the  Surrey  Quarter  Sessions,  by  a  Divisional 
CSourt,  and  finally  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  two  latter  instances 
unanimously.^  By  the  Licensing  Act  of  the  same  year  Parliament 
gave  the  licensing  justices  further  increased  powers  of  supervision 
and  inspection,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  law,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Famham  bench  being  upheld  in  the 
law-courts,  at  the  Brewster  Sessions  in  1903  many  licensing  benches 
refused  to  renew  licences  that  they  considered  unnecessary,  while 
some  four  hundred  others  announced  that  they  would  consider  the 
advisability  of  taking  similar  action  in  the  near  future. 

The  consternation  thereby  caused  in  ''  the  trade,"  who  saw  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  argue  that  every  well-conducted  honse 
had  a  legal,  as  well  as  a  moral,  claim  to  exist,  led  two  private 
members  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  introduce  Bills,  in 
one  instance  to  suspend  the  magisterial  veto,  and  in  the  other  to 
compensate  those  whose  licences  were  refused  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  The  latter  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  The  Premier  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Government  have  since  pledged  themselves  to  carry  through  a 
measure  dealing  with  the  matter  during  the  present  year,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  items  mentioned  in  the  King's  Speech  on  opening 
Parliament. 

It  is  true  that  this  aspect  of  the  temperance  question  iis  one  that 
does  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject,  or  like  the  somewhat  crude 
and  unpractical  proposals  of  the  last  Liberal  Grovernment,  cover  even 

'  See  for  a  detailed  accoant  The  ZAcenting  Problem  and  MagiHerlal  DiicrHioru  By 
Alfred  T.  Davies.  Fourth  SditioD.  1903.  Nottinghara :  The  Licensing  Laws 
Information  Bureau,  46  Bddlesmith  Gate. 
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<a  large  part  of  it.  Here  the  crax  of  the  qoeation  is  the  payment  of 
'CompeuaatioDy  and  no  measure  sapported  by  either  party,  whether  in 
'the  interests  of  temperance,  or  in  those  of  the  licence-holders  and 
brewers,  will  help  towards  a  solation  if  it  does  not  provide  some 
means  of  prccednre  at  once  jast  and  practical.  Just,  in  that  it  must 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public ;  practical,  in  that  it  will  enable 
'those  licences  that  exigt  in  excess  of  that  public*s  requirements  to 
be  got  rid  of,  by  disarming,  instead  of  by  arousing  that  maximum  of 
H)pposition  from  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  which,  if  stirred 
<ip,  will  greatly  impede,  if  it  does  not  prevent,  the  successful  working 
^f  the  measure,  assuming  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  pass  into  law. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  liquor  licences  in  any 
thorough  or  division  of  a  county,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of 
instances  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  two  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  also  answered.  First,  on  what  basis  is  compensation  to 
be  paid  and  assessed ;  secondly,  from  what  source  and  by  what 
machinery  is  such  compensation  to  be  raised.  Now  those  on  either 
side,  with  few  exceptions,  seem  too  often  to  have  but  the  haziest 
idea  of  how  to  answer  the  first  question  satisfactorily.  The  tem- 
()erance  reformer  usually  contents  himself  with  boldly  looking  the 
difficulty  in  the  face,  and  then  passing  it  by  with  the  comforting 
^assertion  that  those  who  hold  licensed  property  can  arrange  amongst 
themselves  as  to  compsnsation.  Yes,  they  theoretically  can  do  so, 
but  will  they  ?  And  if  the  majority  are  willing,  how  will  they 
overcome  that  obstinate  minority  who  are  certain  to  be  unwilling  ? 
Well,  says  the  reformer,  in  certain  cities,  in  Liverpool  for  instance^ 
and  in  Birmingham,  the  owners  have  given  up  voluntarily  a  certain 
number  of  licences.  But,  where  this  is  the  case,  it  has  only  been 
done  because  every  one  was  fully  aware  that  if  these  licences  were 
not  surrendered  the  magistrates  would  in  all  probability  refuse  to 
renew  a  greater  number.  The  lapsed  licences  are,  in  very  many 
instances,  unprofitable  to  their  owners,  and  in  any  case  it  is  an 
illusion  to  imagine  that  the  same  procedure  can  be  carried  oat 
generally  (in  Birmingham  the  brewers  have  already  refused  to 
continue  it),  for  it  places  on  those  whose  personal  interest  and  bias 
runs  counter  to  any  diminution  the  responsibility,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  great  brewing  firms,  of  deciding  what  proportion  of 
their  less  profitable  houses  shall  be  relinquished,  but  also  in  the 
case  of  those  licensees  w^o  are  their  own  landlords,  who  usually 
possess  only  one  licence,  of  agreeing  what  actual  monetary  oompen* 
sation  in  hard  cash  shall  be  paid  by  the  survivors,  and  to  those 
whose  licences  are  given  up.  The  chances  of  the  latter  being  able 
to  obtain  anything  like  reasonable  treatment  from  the  great  corpora- 
tions, who  own  the  tied  houses,  is  at  least  problematic.  If  they  do 
not  come  into  the  arrangement  it  may  fall  through,  and,  if  they  do 
490,  how  will  they  be  in  the  economic  position  to  bargain,  except  ^0 
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oonditionB  of  the  bargain  are  fixed  by  outside  authority — that  \b 
mediately  or  immediately  by  the  State.  If  an  owner  of  a  single 
licence  in  the  district  refuses  to  bear  his  share,  any  scheme  mast 
presB  onfairly  on  the  other  owners. 

The  position  taken  np  by  those  who  believe  in  the  payment  of 
compensation  is  nsnally  still  less  practical,  and  even  more  nnjnst. 
Whatevw  measure  .is  proposed  in  Parliament,  or  in  print,  no  one^ 
who  has  attended  a  meeting  in  defence  of  "  the  trade ''  can  doubt^ 
from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  such  a  declaration  is  received,  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  reality  object  to  a  diminution  of  licences  on  any  ground  what- 
ever, except  misconduct.  And  the  economic  reason  is,  that  compen- 
sation will  hardly  go  further  than  the  landlord  and  the  licensee. 
When  Parliaoient  compensated  the  slave  owners,  it  paid  nothing  to 
their  overseers  for  loss  of  employment,  and  now  compensation  is  as 
unlikely  to  be  paid  to  the  barman  or  the  potboy. 

The  owners  and  licensees  moreover  strenuously  advocate  a  similar 
measure  to  that  which  Lord  Salisbury's  second  Ministry  failed  to- 
earry.  The  fact  that  Lord  Goschen,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, proposed  to  allocate  the  revenue  derived  from  an  increased* 
tax  oa  spirits  (that  is  on  the  consuming  public),  to  compensation 
has  burnt  itself  into  the  historic  memory  of  the  brewer  and  the 
publican.  Not  the  least  of  their  grievances  is,  that  when  the 
measure  failed  somewhat  ignominiously  to  pass  into  law,  a  Con- 
servative Government,  instead  of  removing  the  tax,  paid  it  over 
to  the  newly  established  County  Councils,  who  now  in  their 
secondary  schools  educate  the  pick  of  their  scholars  out  of  the 
increased  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  innumerable  ''small 
Scotches.''  Here,  say  the  brewer  and  his  dependants,  is  the  right 
precedent,  forgetting  that  if  the  first  Unionist  Cabinet  could  not  pass 
it  into  law,  the  third  is  unlikely  to  be  more  succeesfnl. 

These  two  views,  here  stated  broadly  and  only  in  outline,  com- 
prehend (with  small  modification)  the  bulk  of  both  parties.  Both 
views  are  nebulous,  but  either  side  can  see  the  view  of  the  other  to 
be  unpractical,  and  either  denounces  it  as  unjust.  They  are  over- 
biased,  in  one  instance  by  the  devotion  of  enthusiastic  sociid 
reformers  to  Burke's  bugbear,  which  ever  haunts  the  path  of  social 
reform,  namely,  a  belief  in  the  power  of  an  abstract  idea,  which,  as 
society  is  composed  of  living,  fiJlible  people,  and  not  of  abstractions, 
must  in  this  world  of  reality  and  compromise,  like  all  formulso, 
prove  unsatisfactory,  nay  impossible,  for  the  solution  of  its  problems. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  business  whose  members  are  still  more 
numerous,  and  whose  motto  indicates  the  open  negation  of  idealism 
erected  into  a  system,  ''  our  trade,  our  politics,"  the  groBs  mate- 
rialism of  a  vested  interest  is  hardly  likely  to  suggest  an  answer, 
either  practical  or  just.     Especially  is  this  the  case  when  that  vested 
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interest  is  the  greatest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  extends  over  the 
whole  area  of  it,  and  has  its  ramifications  in  all  classes  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  search  for  an  answer  to  our  two  questions,  we  shall  find 
that  the  grant  of  a  licence  immediately  inoreaees  the  ?aloe  of 
property,  and  in  the  famoos  examples  given  by  Messrs.  Sher^ell  and 
Bowntree  it  is  shown  conokisively  that,  notwithstanding  the  chances 
of  forfeiture,  the  licence  is  often  more  valuable  than  the  land  and 
buildings  for  which  it  is  granted.  Bat  in  every  case  where  any 
appreciable  trade  is  done  the  licence  has  of  course  a  market  value. 
Any  reasonable  scheme  of  compensation  will,  therefore,  start  fay 
fixing  what  the  licence  is  woith,  apart  from  the  premiBes  licensed. 
To  ascertain  this  by  the  same  machinery  that  is  now  used  to  fix  th» 
rateable  value  of  the  premises  (which  in  theory  includes  the  value  of 
the  licence)  would  be  costly,  inconvenient,  and  probably  unsnccess^ 
ful.  The  prices  that  public-houses  constantly  fetch,  and  the  figure  • 
at  which  the  same  houses  are  assessed  by  the  overseers,  too  often 
bear  no  sort  of  proportion  to  each  other.  In  a  case  coming  under 
the  writer's  notice,  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  had  recently  to  pay" 
upwards  of  £7000  for  licensed  property  rated  at  considerably  less- 
£100,  and  the  glaring  anomalies  that  frequently  come  to  lights 
especially  in  densely  populated  districts,  show  that  a  new  method 
must  be  devised  to  meet  the  case. 

Why  should  not  the  following  scheme  be  adopted  ?  Each  licence^ 
holder  annually  to  declare  to  the  rating  authorities :  (1)  The  rate- 
able value  of  his  premises  without  the  licence ;  (2)  ^he  increased 
value  attaching  thereto  by  reason  of  the  licence.  If  the  rating 
authority  was  dissatisfied,  it  could  of  coarse  proceed,  as  at  present, 
to  raise  his  assessment.  As,  however,  any  claim  he  might  make  for 
compensation  would  be  based  on  the  value  as  fixed  by  himself,  and 
the  licensing  justices  would  be  unable  to  admit  any  evidence  brought 
forward  to  show  that  that  value  was  too  low,  the  licensee  in  his  own 
interest  would  be  very  unlikely  to  fix  on  too  small  a  figure.  Now  let^ 
us  suppose  that  the  licensing  justices  in  a  certain  district  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  drinking  facilities  there  are  over-abundant. 
We  will  further  suppose  that  the  district  contains  a  thousand  liquor 
licences  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the  magistrates  consider  that  an 
immediate  redaction  of  fifty  is  necessary,  having  regard,  as  the  la^v 
requires,  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  neighbourhood.  They 
would,  as  they  have  already  done  at  Liverpool,  Farnham,  and  other 
places,  presumably  appoint  a  committee  of  inspection  to  decide 
which  houses  are  primd  facie  supeifiaous,  having  regard  to  their  si'.ua- 
tion,  structure,  management,  sanitary  conveniences,  and  amount  of 
trade,  &o.  At  Brewster  Sessions  the  licensing  justices,  or  the  police 
at  their  direction,  would  formally  object  to  the  renewal  of  the 
licences  of  these  houses,  in  consequence  of  which  their  consideration 
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would  stand  over,  with  others  whose  renewals  were  objected  to  on 
ordinary  groonds,  till  the  adjoamed  licensing  meeting.  Here  the 
individnal  standing  and  necessity  of  each  hoose  woald  be  fnlly  gone 
into,  together  with  any  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  owner,  or 
the  licensee,  in  favour  of  a  renewal.  In  respect  of  those  licences 
that  they  finally  decide  to  suppress,  the  justices  would  at  the  same 
time  award  in  their  absolute  discretion — the  same  absolute  discretion 
which  the  law  gives  them  to  grant  or  to  refuse  a  licence — such 
compensation,  having  regard  to  the  declared  value  of  the  licence,  and 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  they  might  think  just  and 
proper.  The  owner  and  the  licensee  would  naturally  have  the  right 
;to  appeal  to  Qaarter  Sessions  on  this  question,  as  well  as  (or  prefer- 
ably as  an  alternative  to)  their  present  right  of  appeal  in  the  case  of 
non-renewal.  In  the  case  of  the  licences  of  the  ante-1869  beer- 
Jiouses,  which  cannot  as  the  law  stands  be  refused  on  the  ground  of 
nonrequirement,  the  magistrates  would  take  that  additional  -fact  into 
.consideration  in  assessing  compensation.  The  aggregate  amount  to 
be  paid  on  account  of  all  the  fifty  suppressed  licences  would  be 
raised  by  a  levy  on  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty  that  would  still  re- 
main, the  levy  on  each  individual  licensed  house  being  in  the 
proportion  that  the  total  amount  required  bore  to  the  declared  value 
of  the  licence  of  such  house.  It  would  be  recovered,  if  necessary, 
in  the  same  way  as  arrears  of  poor  rate. 

In  support  of  these  proposals,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
-Butcher's  abortive  Bill  of  last  session,  and  more  recently  Sir  Michael 
•Hicks-Beach  in  his  speech  to  licensed  victuallers  at  Bristol,  both 
agreed  in  raising  a  proportion  at  least  of  the  compensation  money 
from  '*  the  trade  "  itself.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  almost  every 
^^  trade  "  journal  or  apologist  proclaims  that  a  reduction  in  the  nam- 
ber  of  public-houses  does  not  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  consumption 
pf  alcohol.  And  to  some  extent  they  can  quote  statistics  in  support 
/of  their  contention.  But,  if  this  be  the  case,  those  licences  that 
remain  must  divide  ^imongst  themselves  the  trade  of  those  that  are 
suppressed.  In  any  case  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the  trade  of  a  sup- 
pressed house  will  disappear.  In  a  locality  where  the  number  of 
licences  is  very  large,  and  one  or  two  only  are  taken,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  diminution  in  drinking,  because  there  is  practically  no 
diminution  in  the  facilities  for  obtaining  drink.  This  belief  was 
emphatically  expressed  by  Captain  Nott-Bower,  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  Police  for  the  City  of  London,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Boyal  Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Peel.  He  then 
-stated  that  to  suppress  ten  licences  only  in  a  street  that  he  named 
:as  having  about  sixty,  would  probably  make  no  appreciable  differ- 
.^nce,  but  that  there  would  in  all  probability  be  much  less  drinking 
in  that  neighbourhood  if  fifty  out  of  the  sixty  were  taken  away.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  these  remaining  ten  houses  would  do  aa 
enormous  trade,  far  greater  than  any  ten  houses  that  at  present 
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exist  there.  And  of  oonrse  it  is  not  contemplated  that  aoch  a 
redootion  woald,  or  oonld,  be  effected  otherwise  than  gradually. 
Here,  then,  is  the  moral  jostification  for  placing  a  levy  on  ^'  the 
trade  "  itself. 

Modifications  might  be  introduced  locally  with  great  benefit. 
To  insure  that  the  levy  should  not  in  any  one  year  be  excessive,  the 
magistrates  might  be  empowered,  where  they  consider  a  reduction 
premature,  to  raise  a  fund  by  means  of  a  small  yearly  percentage 
levied  on  the  declared  value,  as  before  described,  in  order  to  g^ard 
against  any  contingency^  and  to  distribute  the  burden  fairly.  They 
might  also,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  allocate  a  portion  of  the  compen- 
sation, if  they  thought  fit,  to  employees,  such  as  barmen,  in  cases 
where  the  latter  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  many  neighbourhoods,  however,  the  question  of  the  grant  of 
new  licences  will  also  arise.  They  are  at  the  present  time  exceed* 
ingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  for  that  very  reason  command  a  propor- 
tionately high  price  in  the  market.  Amongst  magistrates  the 
growing  disinclination  to  grant  them  is  probably  in  part  (though 
by  no  means  entirely)  due  to  a  feeling  that  by  setting  up  a  public- 
house  in  a  district  hitherto  without  one,  they  are  making  an 
exceedingly  valuable  gift  to  a  brewery  firm  or  private  individual, 
for  which  the  public  gets  no  adequate  benefit  in  return.  In  newly 
built  suburbs  a  successful  applicant  has  no  likelihood  of  competi- 
tion for  many  years,  and  the  few  suburban  licences  lately  granted 
are  therefore  amongst  the  most  valuable.  In  a  ca«e  coming  under 
the  writer's  notice,  a  brewer,  who  had  not  succeerled  in  his  applica- 
tion for  a  licence  in  respect  of  premises  in  the  outskirts  of  a  large 
town  (the  land  and  buildiugs  being  worth  perhaps  £2,500),  subse- 
quently told  a  friend  that  he  would  not  mind  paying  £20,000  for 
it,  a  price  that  no  one  doubted  it  would  have  paid  him  to  give.. 
Had  he  obtained  his  licence,  he  would  in  reality  have  had  » 
free  gift  from  the  public  of  at  least  that  amount.  But  if  the  magis- 
trates had  the  po^er,  after  deciding  that  a  new  license  was  required, . 
to  publicly  advertise  their  decision,  together  with  a  notice  that  on 
a  certain  day  they  would  proceed  to  consider  any  tenders  for  such 
licence,  such  tenders  to  contain,  subject  to  any  conditions  they 
might  ako  think  necessary,  the  amount  of  the  annual  levy  that  the 
applicant  would  be  prepared  to  pay,  a  fund  would  at  once  be  avail*^ 
able  for  compensation  purposes.  The  new  licence  would  of  course 
be  liable  to  forfeiture  on  any  ground  on  which  it  might  now  be 
legitimately  objected  to,  taxept  non-requireinent,  and  it  would  only 
be  granted  either  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  at  the  end  of 
a  limited  number  of  years  it  would  be  offered  again  for  public 
tender,  if  still  required,  or  else  subject  to  a  general  time-limit  for 
all  licences,  as  recommended  by  both  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  presented  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Licensing.  No  daim 
for  compensation  wonld  under  any  dronmstances  arise  in  respect  of 
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these  new  lioenoea.  Whenever  the  licenaiog  authcrity  considered 
that  facilities  for  the  sale  of  drink  were  in  a  sufficient  proportion  to 
the  population,  the  annual  levy  from  new  licences  would  be  piid 
either  to  the  borough  or  county  treasurer  to  the  relief  of  the  rates, 
or,  after  being  aocumulafed  against  contingencies  for  a  certain 
number  of  year?,  to  the  consolidated  fund  ;  the  latter  by  preference, 
as  the  temptation  iu  localities  where  rates  are  hef.vy  to  grant  new: 
licenses  too  lavishly  would  be  considerable,  efpecially  where  a 
number  of  the  magistrates  are  members  of  the  borough  or 
county  counciL  The  gravest  objection  to  this  procedure  is  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  private  individual  to  compete 
with  the  great  brewery  firms.  This  objection  may  be  met  by  the 
consideration  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  under  the 
present  system,  that  in  many,  probably  in  most^  places,  a  house  that 
does  much  trade  is  seldom  now  owned  by  its  licensee,  that  further, 
those  that  are  in  private  hands  are  by  no  means  the  best  managed. 
Moreover,  it  is  easier  for  the  licensing  authority  to  obtain  the 
uniform  carrying  out  of  a  new  requirement  when  there  are  only  a 
few  large  concerns  to  deal  with  than  when  there  are  a  multitude 
of  private  owners.  The  proposals  often  made  that  a  new  licence 
.«honld  be  granted  in  return  for  the  abandonment  of  two  or  mofe 
old  ones,  proposals  lately  endorsed  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  would 
:  simply  enable  the  brewers  to  exchange  houses  that  do  not  pay  for 
^hose  that  will,  and  would  leave  the  case  of  the  single  licensee* 
•owner  untouched.  A  more  serious  objection  is  that  they  would  in- 
volve an  indirect  recognition  of  the  brewer's  and  licence-holder's 
claims,  claims  groundless  alike  in  history  and  in  law,  for  compensa'^ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  In  the  growing  suburbs  of  many 
a  town  one  new  licence  is  worth  a  dozen  in  those  districts  in  its 
centre,  whence  the  human  tide  has  flowed  outwards,  while  shops 
and  warehouses  cover  the  sight  of  its  former  habitations.  If 
.practical,  such  proposals  are  therefore  unjust, for  where  newlicenoes 
:jure  called  for  they  should,  as  suggested,  afford  a  tangible  return  to 
'ithe  public.  The  actual  smount  anually  required  in  such  a  licensing 
district  to  be  rais^  by  a  levy  on  those  now  in  existence,  would  be 
very  moderate.  In  other  cases  the  change  would  only  proceed 
slowly,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  practically  no  licence 
is  refused  solely  on  the  ground  of  non-requirement  when  it  has  a 
substantial  market  value  on  account  of  trade  done,  or  where  the 
amount  of  compensation  necessary  to  be  raised  would  be  more  than 
a  small,  utually  a  very  small,  percentage  on  the  value  of  the 
remaining  licences. 

.An  incideutal  banefit  would  be  that  on  a  public-house  beiilg 
compulsorily  acquired  for  a  public  improvement  scheme,  such  aa 
that  now  being  carried  out  by  the  London  County  Council  in  the 
construction  of  Kingsway  and  Aldwyoh,  the  declared  values  of  the 
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premises  and  the  licence  shonld  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  compensation 
for  snch  acquirement. 

This  scheme  possesses  the  great  advantages  of  causing  the 
minimnm  of  alteration  in  the  machinery  of  local  government,  and 
of  leaving  absolately  unimpaired  the  magisterial  discretion.  Many 
licences  are  at  present  annually  renewed  in  the  sole  interest  of  the 
poblican,  and  against  that  of  the  public.  Here  both  interests  are 
safeguarded ;  no  scheme  is  otherwise  at  the  same  time  just  and 
practical. 

The  proposals  here  sketched  do  not  go  as  far  as  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Lord  Peel's  report,  they  do  not  even  include  many  contained 
in  both  reports,  some  of  which  might  be  added  with  advantage. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  both  reports  agreed  on  the  principle  of  a  time 
limit  after  which  'no  compensation  could  be  claimed,  a  measure  on 
the  lines  here  laid  down,  with  or  without  that  addition,  but  in  view 
that  it  is  probably  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  should  not  meet  with 
the  hostility  of,  but  rather  be  welcomed  by,  all  far-seeing  members  of- 
'*  the  trade."  The  recently  published  manifesto  signed  by  Lord  Peel, 
by  Mr.  Whittaker,  M.P.,  \fj  several  bishops,  and  by  many  other 
representative  men  and  women,  leaders  alike  in  politicali  intellectual, 
•religious,  and  temperance  oiroles,  is  a  proof  that  it  would  nnite  in  its 
support  the  bulk  of  social  reformers  of  all  classes.  Is  it  too  much  to 
•hope  that  some  such  proposals  may  be  embodied  in  the  Gk>rernmeiit'9 
new  Bill  before  it  passes  into  law  ? 

Since  the  above  was  written  tbe  promised  Bill  has  been  brought 
forward.  To  judge  from  the  speech  in  which  it  was  introduced 
no  measure  could  be  less  satisfactory.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  compensation  it  proposes  to  ruse  comes  from  an  increase  in 
licence  duties  which  should  really  go  to  the  relief  of  general  taxa* 
iion,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  will  be  often  so  small  that  reduc- 
tion will  practically  cease  (except  for  misconduct).  A  still  graver 
•defect  is  that  Quarter  Sessions  in  all  non-county  boroughs  are  not 
only  to  raise  and  allocate  the  compensation,  but  are  to  be  encouraged 
4)0  grant  new  licences  in  return  for  "  redundant " — that  is,  worth- 
less—old ones.  The  county  justices,  who  can  have  no  personal 
•knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  towns  they  never  reside  in,  are  to 
•decide  what  are  their  requirements.  If  by  dianoe  one  of  them  has 
4uiy  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  he  cannot 
use  it  as  Quarter  Sessions,  like  all  courts,  can  only  act  on  the 
evidence  brought  before  it.  If  passed  this  measure  will  deal  an 
irreparable  blow  to  the  hitherto  slow  but  steady  progress  of  licensing 
reform.  The  beer  trade  is  already  an  established  fact,  now  it  is  to  be> 
"*  eeUblished "  by  law  as  well  as  in  fact.  The  nation  has  taken 
many  proposals  of  the  present  Government  **  lying  down.''  Will 
it  take  this  ?  David  FRSSiiAir. 


Mav 


WILHELMINA,   MARGRAVINE   OF 

BAIREUTH. 


PART  I. 

About  Biz  p.m.  on  a  Friday,  towards  the  end  of  November  1731,. 
tbere  was  daociDg  nnder  the  silver  chandeliers  in  the  magnificent- 
snite  of  ^'  Grands  Apartments "  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin,  to- 
mnsic  from  the  ei^ver-balastraded  Minstrels'  Gallery.  For  four 
BQOcessive  nights  Frederick  William  the  parsimonioas  had  been  thn» 
Iftnnching  oat  in  unprecedented  festivities.  For  was  he  not  marry- 
ing off  at  last  his  eldest  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  and  were  not  these 
festivities  not  so  much  in  hononr  of  the  match,  which  was  a  poor 
one,  bat  as  a  snub  for  England,  which,  for  years,  had  been  playiog:, 
fast  and  loose  with  an  offer  of  the  princess's  hand  ? 

Seven  hundred  of  tbe  social  cream  of  Berlin,  with  foreigns 
ambassadors,  and  more  or  less  closely  connected  Grand  Dakes  and< 
Daoheeses^  Margraves  and  Serenities  galore,  were  busily  engaged  in^ 
twirling  and  prancing  in  the  stately  dances  of  the  period  under  tha 
massive  silver  candelabra  and  the  painted  ceilings.  The  bride 
herself,  presiding  over  the  quadrille  in  the  Picture  Gallery,  her  fate 
at  last  happily  decided,  was  enjoying  to  her  heart's  content  her. 
passion  for  dancing.  There  was,  however,  a  skeleton  at  the  feasts 
The  Crown  Prince,  Wilhelmina's  favourite  brother,  had  laDgaished" 
for  a  year  past  in  a  remote  fortress,  victim  of  a  brutal  parental 
tyranny,  the  like  of  which  in  modern  times,  and  among  the  lower 
classes,  would  have  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  Society  for  tho 
Prevention  of  Crnelty  to  Children.  All  the  world  kno^s  why 
Frederick,  goaded  by  years  of  systematically  hard  treatment,  had» 
attempted  to  run  away  to  his  aunt,  the  Qaeen  of  England,  how  he> 
had  been  arrested,  well-nigh  lynched  by  his  inhuman  father,  and. 
how  his  friend  and  confidant  had  been  beheaded  before  his  eyes.. 
Her  brother's  release  and  restoration  to  favoor  was  the  condition  for 
which  Wilhelmina  had  stipulated  with  her  father  when  she  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Baireuth,  whom  she  had  never  seen.  Up- 
till  now,  however,  the  King  had  not  performed  his  promise,  and  th& 
Grown  Prince  was  the  only  member  of  the  Royal  Family  absent  f ron^, 
his  sister's  wedding. 
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Bat,  in  the  middle  of  a  minnet,  Grtimkow,  the  shifty,  intriguing 
Chamberlain,  to  whom  both  Frederick  and  Wilhelmina  owed  so  mnd^ 
of  their  misfortane,  advanced  to  the  bride : 

*^^Ehy  man  Dieu,  Madame,  you  seem  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  tarantula  I 
Don't  you  see  those  strangers  who  have  just  come  in  ? '  I  stopped  shorty 
and  looking  all  around  noticed,  at  last,  a  young  man  dressed  in  grey  whon^ 
I  did  not  know.  *  Go  then,  embrace  the  Crown  Prince,  he  is  there  before^ 
you ! '  All  the  blood  in  my  body  went  topsy  turvey  for  joy.  Coming  near» 
I  recognised  him,  though  with  difficulty,  he  had  prodigieusement  engrais^ 
(no  longer  a  skeleton  at  the  feast),  his  face,  too,  was  not  so  beautiful  as  it 
had  been.  I  sprang  upon  his  neck,  I  was  in  such  a  state  I  could  speak 
nothing  but  broken  exclamations.  I  wept,  I  laughed,  like  one  gona 
delirious.    In  my  life  I  have  never  felt  as  lively  a  joy.** 

After  the  fashion  of  an  age  which  loved  to  diagnose  and  lay  bare 
its  personal  history,  the  story  of  the  ''  shrill  Princess  Beauty  of 
Baireuth  and  the  world,"  as  Carlyle  calls  her,  "  who  has  a  melodious 
strength  like  that  of  many  war-fifes,  who  knows  how  to  be  patient^ 
and  veils  many  things,  thoagh  of  a  brightly  unhypocritical  nature,"* 
has  come  down  to  us  throagh  her  own  Memoirs  of  the  first  thirty*- 
four  years  of  her  life.  Almost  uniformly  tinged  with  melancholy^ 
often  sharp,  not  to  say  spiteful,  but  bristling  with  wit,  they  show  an 
insight  into  character,  and  of  a  power  of  observation  which  has* 
rendered  them  of  great  service  to  the  historian  of  the  period. 
Farther,  we  have  the  correspondence  of  this  Madame  de  Sevign^  of 
Germany  with  her  brother,  a  delightful  picture  of  one  of  the 
tenderest  brotherly  and  siaterly  friendships  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Here,  unwittingly,  Wilhelmina  has  painted  her  trne  self  in  ita 
beat  lights,  exhibiting  the  depth  of  real  feeling  which  underlay 
the  sparkling,  steely  surface,  and  which,  while  it  stimulated 
Frederick's  mental  powers,  evoked  a  similar  warmth  of  afiection 
from  his  cold,  calculating  heart,  early  chilled  by  ill-treatment.  Then, 
in  addition,  we  have  the  Margravine's  recently  discovered  correspond* 
ence  with  Voltaire.  If  her  letters  to  Frederick  show  how  much  he 
owed  to  her,  her  letters  to  Voltaire  show  how  much  influence  the 
savant  had  upon  Wilhelmina's  mental  gifts.  At  her  death  the  oorre-- 
spondence  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  daoghter,  and  subsequently 
to  the  latter's  death  could  not  be  traced.  Only  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  a  century  were  the  faded  yellow  sheets  accidentally  discovered 
at  a  sale  of  private  propery  in  Bavaria.  In  them  at  first  we  behold 
the  witty  grande  dame  in  her  most  fascinating  moods,  brilliant,  indeed 
sometimes  profane,  skimming  with  an  ease  which  was  the  outcome 
of  deep  reading,  in  a  light  yet  trenchant  fashion,  over  the  great 
questions  of  philosophy  which  were  agitating  men's  minds  at  that- 
day,  yet  dallying  in  the  airiest  manner  with  the  make-believes  and 
fancies  of  the  most  artificial  of  ages.  But  when  the  correspondenoe, 
abruptly  closed  for  some  years,  suddenly  recommences,  it  changes- 
completely  in  character.     The  storm  clouds,  the  vicissitudeB  of  war^ 
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w«re  i*^«£p«g  over  her  beloved  brother's  head,  and  the  oorreepoiidents 
i4;ypear  in  the  new  gniae  oF  politicians  and  diplomatB,  thoagh  still 
as  friendSf  linked  by  the  mntaal  worship  of  the  same  hero. 

Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Baireath,  the  eldest  child  of  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Hanover, 
daughter  of  George  I.  of  England,  was  bom  Jnly  3,  1709. 
Three  Kings,  all  Fredericks,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Pmssis,  were 
present  at  her  christening.  Grossip  likened  them  to  the  three  Magi, 
and  prophesied  three  crowns,  dangled  indeed  before  her  bat  never 
actually  within  her  grasp,  to  the  child  who  was  only  to  reign  over 
a  minnte  Margravate,  bat  whose  indirect  inflaence  on  politics  and 
art  was  to  be  nuequalled  by  any  woman  of  her  period  in  the  Empire. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  the  eldest  g^l  of  a  large  fumily, 
Wilhelmina  early  became  her  mother's  companion  and  confidant;  and 
at  the  age  of  ten,  at  her  own  request,  bscked  up  by  her  father,  was 
promoted  into  long  frocks  and  '^treated  as  a  grown-ap  g^rl."  Her 
parents  were  usually  at  loggerheads  between  themselves,  and  poor 
Wilhelmina  was  the  shuttlecock  of  their  jealousies  and  disagree- 
ments.  When  her  father  succeeded  to  the  throne  he  developed 
those  tastes  for  hoarding  money,  and  for  soldiering  and  drill,  which 
rapidly  grew  into  monomanias. 

Sophia  Charlotte  was  a  strong-willed  obstinate  womsn,  always 
attempting  to  force  her  will  upon  her  narrow  and  furious-tempered 
husband.  While  he  was  slowly  and  surely,  by  rigid  economy  and 
a  careful  nurture  of  his  army,  laying  the  foundations  of  Prussia's 
aggrandisemeBt,  she  struggled  to  promote  the  same  by  a  diplomatio 
double  marriage  of  her  eldest  son  and  daughter  with  their  cousins  in 
England.  The  pair,  ever  at  variance,  though  au  fmid  faithful  and 
attached,  were  surrounded  by  spies  and  tale-^bearers,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  aggravate  their  differences.  It  was  an  unwholesome  atmosphere, 
and  early  in  Wilhelmina's  mind  were  sown  seeds  of  distrust  and 
suspicion,  of  satire  and  disbelief,  in  everybody  and  every  thing,  which 
left  their  mark  on  an  otherwise  fine  character,  and  which  wretched 
governesses  and  waiting  ladies  harsh  and  unkind,  did  nothing  to 
uproot.  Their  life  at  Potsdam,  she  says  herself,  was  "  sadly  dull;** 
at  table,  where  the  fare  was  meagre  and  nssty  beyond  belief,  the 
dishes  hardly  going  roand,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  '*  economy 
and  soldiers."  There  were  conntlees  manoeuvres  to  circumvent  the 
father's  petty  tyrannies.  Wilhelmina,  ever  lively  and  active,  gtves 
an  appalling  picture  of  the  weary  afternoons  passed  by  the  Boyal 
Family,  who  were  afraid  of  speaking  above  a  whisper  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  King's  post-prandial  slumbers  and  waking  ^'  sleeping^ 
dogs.- 

All  Wilhelmina's  girlhood  was  haunted  by  the  English  marriage 
scheme.  When  she  was  fourteen  King  Oeorge  himself  came  on  a 
visit  and  was  agreeably  surprised  with  her,  for  her  appearance  had' 
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been  calamniated  to  him.  He  did  not  sign  the  treaty,  however ' 
and  her  father,  jubilant  over  the  failure  of  the  Qaeen's  plans,  now 
took  Wilbelmioa  into  favour,  and  she  became  ^  his  friend  as  if  she 
was  forty/'  and  between  her  parents  was  worried  into  constant  ill- 
health. 

Next,  Count  SeckendorF,  emissary  of  Austria,  appeared  on  the 
ecene  to  countermine  against  English  influence.  To  curry  favour 
with  the  King  he  brought  the  latter  a  present  of  recruits  for  his 
pet  hobby  the  regiment  of  Oiant  Grenadiers,  all  over  six  feet  high. 
Oriimkow,  aod  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  *'old  Dessauer/' 
the  commander-in-chief,  backed  up  Seckendorf,  and  party  feeling 
ran  high  at  Court  and  between  the  royal  pair.  *  By  way  of  making 
life  pleasanter  the  King  became  melancholy  and  serionSi  addicted 
to  *'  long  preachings."  The  Calvinistic  chaplains  got  hold  of  him 
and  tabooed  such  amusements  as  had  hitherto  enlivened  the  dreary 
Court  routine.  He  himself  had  a  divertissement  in  the  shape  of  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  Saxony  with  his  son.  They  were  entertained 
magnificently  by  the  superb  Augustus,  the  gypsy  fdte  at  Muhlberg 
alone  costing  three  million  dollars. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Wilhelmina  was  being  persecuted  at  home  by 
her  disappointed  mother,  for  new  suitors  appeared  on  the  topis  /  the 
King  of  Poland  came  on  behalf  of  his  son,  and,  later,  the  Duke  of 
Weisenfels  and  the  Margrave  of  Schwedt.  To  add  to  her  troubles 
her  darling  brother,  his  wit  improved  by  the  visit  to  the  voluptuous 
Saxon  court,  began  to  show  signs  of  kicking  over  the  paternal  traces, . 
A  grain  of  comfort  was  the  appearance  of  her  new  lady-in-waiting, 
Mile,  von  Sonnsfeld,  who,  from  this  time,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  remained  her  young  mis- 
tress's  devoted  and  faithful  friend. 

When  Wilhelmina  was  twenty  the  Prince  of  ¥fales  was  agun  in 
the  ascendant.  The  Queen  wrote  secret  letters,  the  Prince  replied 
warmly,  and  the  King  was  mollified.  As  for  Wilhelmina  herself, 
her  ideas  on  marriage,  she  tells  us,  were  unworldly.  Like  all  clever 
girls  she  wanted  a  husband  she  could  admire  and  respect.  This 
fibe  would  certainly  not  have  found  in  the  weak  dissolute  prince 
whoee  doggrel  epitaph  is  his  main  monument  with  posterity : 

'*  Here  lies  Prince  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father, 
I  had  much  rather. 
Had  it  been  his  brother, 
Better  than  another. 
Had  it  been  his  sister, 
No  one  would  have  missed  her. 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation, 
Best  of  all  for  the  nation. 
But  since  it's  only  Fred, 
There's  no  more  to  be  said." 
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Wilbdiiiina  was  torn  between  her  lore  for  her  mother,  whose  dis* 
pleasoie  was  e?er  painfnl  to  her,  and  a  distaatefol  marriage.  **  If 
yon  only  put  np  with  his  debancheries  yon  will  be  able  to  goTem  him 
entirely,"  was  the  advice  of  Sophie  Charlotte,  erer  herself  trying, 
nnsncoessf oily,  to  mle  her  hnsband.  Sonnsfeld  backed  np  the  Qneen,. 
and  Wilhelmina  might  have  yielded.  Bnt  England  shilly-shallied 
once  again  ;  the  deliberate  snob  iocensed  the  King,  and  broaght  oi» 
an  attack  of  gont ;  the  family  life  became  pnrgatorial.  The  arriyal 
of  a  snitor  for  her  yonnger  sister,  in  the  shape  of  the  Margrave  of 
Ansbacb,  did  not  improve  matters  for  poor  Wilhelmina.  Blamed 
all  ronnd  for  a  failure  for  which  she  was  not  answerable,  sh» 
became  ill  of  a  bad  fever  which  merged  into  small-pox. 

Daring  her  convalescence  one  is  indeed  thankf  d1  to  read  that  she 
enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  peace,  made  delightful  by  constant 
visits  from  her  brother ;  happy  days,  daring  which  they  read  mnch 
and  deeply  together,  and  made  mnsic,  she  on  her  harpischord,  he  on 
his  Ante.  It  was  a  Inll  before  the  storm,  and  1730  dawned,  the 
saddest  year  of  Wilhelmina's  girlhood. 

The  King  pot  down  his  foot.  A  foarth  soitor  arose,  the  Prince 
of  Baireuth.  While  the  Qaeen  stood  firm  and  intrigued  with 
England,  her  husband  tried  coercion.  Wilhelmina  was  to  have  her 
choice,  Baireuth,  or  the  Protestant  Prussian  equivalent  for  a  nunnery. 
There  were  fearful  scenes  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  the  enraged 
and  gouty  monarch  in  his  wheeled  chair  hunting  his  daughter  about 
and  striking  at  her  with  his  crutches. 

Meanwhile,  the  Crown  Prince,  whose  existence  had  been  daily 
becoming  more  unbearable,  was  secretly  planning  flight  with  Katte 
and  his  other  fides  achates.  The  King  and  his  son  were  on  a  tour 
in  the  Bhenish  Provinces,  and  the  Queen  giving  a  dance  in  her 
iq>artment8,  when  the  bomb  burst,  but  not  without  warning.  There 
had  been  omens  of  evil  in  the  air,  Wilhelmina  tells  us,  strange  and 
unexplained  noises  in  the  absent  Prince's  rooms.  Bat  she  was 
enjoying  her£elf  dancing,  however,  when  suddenly  her  attention  wa» 
called  to  her  mother,  sitting  in  tears,  crushed  by  some  awful  blow» 
The  news  had  come  of  the  Crown  Prince's  attempted  flight,  and  that 
he  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  if  not  shot,  and  that  the  King  was 
hieing  him  home  post  haste  in  a  terrible  wrath.  Wilhelmina  was 
in  a  fearful  predicament.  Her  father,  in  his  fury,  insisted  on 
regarding  her,  and  not  wholly  without  reason,  as  her  brother's 
accessory.  Katte,  his  confidant,  a  friend,  too,  of  Wilhelmina's,  had 
been  arrested,  and  Keith,  another  of  the  Prince's  companions, 
had  only  saved  himself  by  precipitate  flight.  What  might  not. 
happen  should  Frederick's  desk,  with  its  inculpating  correspondence 
with  his  sister,  fall  into  the  paternal  hands?  In  their  agony^ 
mother  and  daughter  hit  upon  a  dodge.  They  smuggled  the  desk 
into  their  rooms  and  sat  up  all  night  inditing  bogus  letters  abooti 
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snything,  everything,  with  which  to  replace  the  compromising 
•epistles  and  throw  dust  in  the  King's  eyes.  They  partially  snc- 
"Ceeded.  Bat  when  the  King,  by  the  coerced  conrt-martial,  the 
death  of  Katte,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Crown  Prince,  had 
somewhat  vented  his  rage,  he  tamed  hia  paternal  attentions  to 
Wilhelmina.  He  was  in  a  fearful  condition,  ''  a  thnnderons 
tornado/'  *'  by  night  sleepless ''  (writes  the  English  Ambassador), 
^^  raving  of  ghosts  and  seldom  going  to  bad  sober." 

Wilhelmina,  adjared  by  her  mother  with  tears  to  marry  no  one 
bat  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  imprisoned  with  her  faithful  Sonnsfeld 
in  the  remote  npper  storey  of  the  Berlin  Palace  for  six  long  months, 
with  no  companionship  bat  her  books  and  made.  Thronghoat  that 
dreary  winter,  half-starved  with  horrible  food,  *' reduced  to  a 
skeleton,"  things  looked  black  indeed.  All  Berlin  felt  for  her. 
The  French  Protestant  colony  brought  baskets  of  delicacies,  the 
sentries  winking,  and  placed  them  where  her  maid  conld  pick  them 
ap  nnperceived,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  affection  and 
admiration  which  Wilhelmina  afterwards  felt  for  the  French.  Even 
theravens  fed  her  like  Elijah  of  old,  similarly  cowering  under  a 
king's  wrath.  A  tame  raven,  which  had  lost  its  way  among  the 
intricate  roofs,  came  one  day,  and  tapping  at  the  window  deposited  a 
crust  of  bread. 

Wilhelmina  had  been  reading  in  her  Roman  histories  that  these 
were  birds  of  good  omen,  and  indeed  the  clouds  began  to  lift.  The 
Orown  Prince  obtained  a  certain  circumscribed  liberty,  and  got  back 
his  ^'  most  innocent  princess,"  his  flute.  In  May,  to  Wilhelmina 
came  OrUmkow,  with  an  ultimatum.  England  was  to  be  snubbed, 
once  and  tor  all.  Wilhelmina  was  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Baireuth^ 
and  receive  as  a  reward  her  brother's  liberation. 

For  such  a  price  Wilhelmina  was  ready  to  brave  her  mother's 
wrath.  She  accepted  the  terms,  had  an  affecting  meeting  with  her 
old  bear  of  a  father,  and  an  unpleasant  one  with  her  mother,  cul- 
minating in  one  of  her  usual  fainting  fits,  and  the  Queen  fell  ill  of 
chagrin  and  accused  Wilhelmina  of  killing  her.  But  the  die  was 
cast,  though  the  Queen  never  thoroughly  forgave  or  forgot. 

Frederick,  however,  wrote  gratefully  and  affectionately 

"  That  never  brother  in  the  whole  world  loved  with  such  tenderness  a 
dster  so  charming  as  mine ;  in  short,  believe,  dear  sister,  that,  without 
compliments,  and  in  literal  truth,  I  am  yours  wholly,  U^uJL  d  wniui^ 
Fbedbrick." 

And  again : 

*'  The  liberty  of  writing  to  you  which  is  the  one  solacement  which  I 
have  in  your  absence.  .  .  .  Here,  I  repeat  how  much  I  love  you,  and  with 
-what  respect  and  sincere  veneration  I  am  and  shall  be  till  death,  my 
dearest  sister^  your  most  humble  and  faithful  brother  and  valet,  Fbsderick." 
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To  Griimkow,  the  CbamberlaiD,  he  writes : 

"  I  love  her  more  than  my  life.  If  I  go  travelling  I  hope  to  have  the 
consolation  of  seeing  her  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  for  all  my  obedience 
to  the  ICing  surely  I  shall  deserve  that  recompense." 

A  fortnight  later,  one  night.  Prince  Henry  suddenly  arrived  for 
the  betrothal.  The  next  morning,  at  one  of  the  King's  constantly- 
recnrring  and  matntinal  reviews,  a  well-looking  yoang  man  of  good 
manners  is  brought  up  to  the  carriage,  and  Wilhelmina,  worn  from 
a  sleepless  night  due  to  her  mother's  scoldings  and  want  of  food, 
faints  right  away  at  sight  of  him. 

Thongh  Wilhelmioa  soon  foand  ont  that  she  might  have  done 
mnch  worse,  and  realised  the  intrinsic  worth  of  her  kindly,  honesty 
if  not  brilliant,  betrothed,  the  six  months  of  the  engagement  were 
not  wholly  happy.  Bat  though  the  Prince  generoosly  gaye  her 
the  option  of  breaking  off  a  contract  with  a  man  she  had  never 
seen,  Wilhelmina  had  no  wish  to  go  back  from  her  word.  Yet 
there  were  ceaseless  onpleasantnesses  with  her  mother,  when  the 
King  of  England,  too  late,  gave  way.  There  were  the  jealousies  of 
her  coquettish  sister  Charlotte,  and  bnllyings  by  the  King,  who 
tried  to  make  a  fool  of  the  Prince  at  his  Tabagie,  or  Tobacco 
Parliament,  when  he  and  his  councillors  were  wont  to  sit  on  three- 
l^gg^  stools,  smoking  long  pipes  and  discussing  affairs  of  state. 
But  Prince  Henry  declined  to  be  made  either  drunk  or  a  fool  of  ; 
and  when  the  King  questioned  him  as  to  his  education,  if  he  knew 
the  sciences,  history,  mathematics,  &c.,  &c.,  replied  respectfully,  ' 
''  Yes,  and  I  know  my  catechism,  too ! "  Further,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  shooting,  which  pleased  the  King,  who,  as  a  mark  of 
great  favour,  gave  him  command  of  a  regiment.  When  he  left  to 
join  it  the  young  couple  exchanged  love  tokens,  breaking  a  cake  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  each  '*  sweetheart "  keeping  a  piece.  Wilhelmina^ 
separated  from  her  love,  passed  a  melancholy  wet  autumn  at  the 
shooting  castle  of  Wiisterhausen,  a  gloomy  ''  house  in  the  desert,"* 
where  bears  with  their  fore  paws  cut  off,  waddling  about  on  their 
hind  legs,  served  as  watch-dogs.  People  tried  to  make  mischief 
between  the  lovers;  there  was  an  intentional  juggling  with  their 
rings ;  the  King  was  very  mean  over  the  marriage  treaty,  and 
Wilhelmina  was  to  give  up  many  claims  and  receive  only  promiaea 
of  cash  in  return.  So  hard  were  the  conditions  that  the  match  was 
likely  to  be  broken  off,  had  not  Wilhelmina  stood  firm^  for  she  wa» 
really  in  love  with  her  Prince  now. 

At  last  came  the  marriage  day,  November  20, 1731.  The  ''  sister 
of  Ansbach  "  and  other  distinguished  relations  had  arrived,  and  the 
magnificent  festivities  we  have  already  alluded  to  began. 

Wilhelmina's  personal  appearance  she  herself  describes  for  usi 
*'  a  train  twelve  yards  long  of  cloth  of  silver  with  Spanish  gold  lace^ 
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and  hair,  by  the  Qaeen's  especial  orderi  in  twenty- foar  carls  the  size 
of  yoar  arm,  bat  it  went  all  wrong  by  dint  of  overdressing,  and  hang 
over  one's  ears  like  a  boy's."  Then  there  followed  the  Benediction 
in  the  grandest  of  the  Grand  Saloons,  the  Faokeltanz,  or  torch- 
light procession  in  dne  order  of  precedence,  saoh  as  still  takes  place 
at  Boyal  weddings  at  Berlin,  and  the  great  event  of  Wilhelmina'a 
life  was  over. 

The  King,  as  we  have  seen,  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
Crown  Prince,  at  liberty  once  more,  burst  apon  his  sister's  delighted 
eyes  at  her  wedding  festivities,  bat  changed  and  chilled  by  the  fire 
he  had  passed  through.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  it  is  Wilhelmina, 
and  Wilhelmina  alone,  who  can  kindle  any  spark  of  love  and  nn* 
selfishness  in  him. 

The  yoang  conple  remained  two  months  in  Berlin  after  their 
marriage.  They  were  two  months  of  mnch  unpleasantness  over  the 
marriage  treaty,  gossip  and  slander  abounded,  as  did  also  finandat 
difficulties.  Wilhelmina  and  Henry's  only  happiness  was  in  them- 
selves; bat  that  was  great.  On  Twelfth  Night  1732  she  left  her 
old  home.  Her  suite  consisted  of  the  faithful  Sonnsfeld  and  the 
latter's  niece,  an  interesting  girl  of  fourteen,  niece  also  of  General 
von  Marwitz,  who,  in  an  evil  hour  for  herself,  as  after  years  proved^ 
Wilhelmina  begged  might  be  spared  to  go  with  her.  She  waa 
thankful  to  leave  Berlin.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  heart  at 
twenty-two,  and  poor  Wilhelmina  flattered  herself  that,  ^*  renouncing 
grandeurs,  she  might  lead  a  soft  and  tranquil  life  in  her  new  home^ 
and  begin  a  happier  year  than  the  one  which  had  just  ended."  She 
parted  with  the  author  of  all  the  unhappiness  of  her  past  life  in 
floods  of  mutual  tears,  and  a  shower  of  fair  words  as  regarded 
income  and  allowances,  but  the  Queen  remained  obdurate. 

The  journey  from  Berlin  to  Bureuth  occupied  nearly  a  fortnight, 
and  the  ronte  lay  first  across  the  dreary  plains  of  Prussia,  then  deep 
in  midwinter  snow.  The  two  travelling  carriages  soon  met  with  an 
accident  over  the  bad  roads  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century* 
Wilhelmina,  however,  was  none  the  worse  for  her  upset,  and  became 
interested  in  this  her  first  sight  of  the  world  beyond  her  father'e 
frontiers.  She  had  wished  to  spend  the  delay  necessitated  by  the 
accident  at  the  famous  fair  of  Leipsig,  but  was  disappointed  to  find 
they  had  arrived  a  day  too  late  for  the  fair. 

Beyond  Leipsig  the  scenery  changed,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
young  Hereditary  Princess  set  eyes  on  mountains,  the  modest  heights 
of  the  Thuringian  Forest  and  the  Fichtel  Gebirge,  indeed,  but  now 
capped  with  winter  snow.  The  sight  depressed  her.  Wilhelmina 
belonged  to  a  century  which  was  as  yet  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the 
grandeurs  of  nature.  At  Hof  the  pair  entered  their  own  Maigravate,. 
and  were  received  by  Von  Beitzenstein  and  a  deputation  of  native 
magnates.    But  Bavaria  was  then,  as  now,  the  Boeotia  of  Sonthem 
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Germany,  and  Wilhelmina  waxes  satirical  over  her  first  introdaction 
to  her  new  subjects — their  cost  nines,  their  dialect,  the  rnfi*  of  the 
clergy,  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies,  ''  like  a  Noah's  Ark."  At  Hof 
they  rested  a  Sunday,  entertained  by  a  long  banquet  and  edified  by 
an  equally  long  sermon,  both  in  their  honour,  then  on  to  Gefres, 
where  the  Margrave  George  William  met  them.  The  old  gentleman, 
pomposity  itself,  was  so  anxious  to  do  due  honour  to  his  august 
daughter-in-law  that  he  nearly  made  her  ill  by  keeping  her  standing 
for  over  an  hour  listening  to  his  conversation. 

The  principalities  of  Baireuth,  Ansbach,  and  Cnlenbacb,  part  of 
the  cradle  of  the  Hohenzollern  race,  whence  Albert,  Burgrave  of 
Nuremberg  in  the  fifteenth  century  emerged  to  acquire  Brandenburg 
and   East  Prussia,  were  sometimes  merged  under  one  head,  and 
sometimes^  as  at  that  present  time,  under  separate,   but  closely 
related  rulers.     The  capital  of  the  Baireuth  Margravate  lies  on  the 
apper  waters  of  the  Bed  Main,  below  the  fir-clad  heights  of  the 
Hohenwarte.     All  around  lie  dark  wooded  hills,  the  Volsbach  and 
Lnidenhardht  forests  to  the  west,  the  Sophienberg  and  the  Kulenberg 
to  the  east,  and,  beyond,  the  Fichtelgebirge  with  the  Oschenskopf 
and  the  Schneekopf.     The  town  that  Wilhelmina  entered  was  com- 
paratively modem,  for  fire  and  siege  and  sack,  the  Hussite,  and 
Wallenstein,  had  dealt  hardly   with    Baireuth,   which   had    been 
almost  entirely  burnt  down  a  hundred  years  before.    The  Margrave 
Christian  Ernst,  Field-Marshal  of  the  Empire,  who  had  helped  to 
beat  back  the  Turks  from  Vienna,  and  whom  the  modern  tonrist 
beholds  caricoling  in  stone  on  a  prostrate  infidel,  in  front  of  the 
Neiies  SchlosSf  his  black  dwarf  at  his  side,  moved  his  capital  from 
Culenbach    to   Baireuth    in    the    seventeenth    century,    built    the 
Government  offices,  founded  the  college,  and  completed  the  Stadt 
Church,  with  its  family  vault     Of  the  old  Castle,  which  was  to  be 
Wilhelmina's  home,  it  is  difficult  now  to  form  an  idea,  for  it  suffered 
considerably  in  the  fire  of  1753,  and  its  octagonal  lantern  tower  is 
no  longer  accessible.     It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  the 
Margravial  residence  since  1454,  overlooking  the  Maximillian  Platz 
and   surrounded    by  high-pitched    roofs  and   overhanging  gables. 
Internally,  Wilhelmina  found  it  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.     No 
preparations  had  been  made  for  her ;  the  furniture  of  her  apartments 
was  shabby,  the  hangings  in  rags.     It  was  a  melancholy  home- 
coming for  the  young  bride ;  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  voluntary  parsimony  of  a  wealthy  court  like  that 
of  Berlin,  and  the  poverty  and  provincialism  of  that  of  Bairenth. 
Nor  was  her  new  domestic  circle  more  prepossessing.    The  Margrave 
was  gonty,  intemperate,  and  overbearing,  while  eaten  up  with  debts 
and  difficulties.     One  of  his  daughters  was  lovely,  but  imbecile  ; 
(he  other,  domineering  and  jealous  of  her  new  sister-in-law.    To  the 
home-coming  festivities  speedily  succeeded  family  fights.     Things 
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f^t  to  such  a  pitch  that  SoDnsfeld's  diamiBsal  was  threatened,  bo 
we  may  conjeotore  that  the  faithf  al  one  backed  np  her  mifitreee,  who 
^gradually  gained  the  ascendant,  and  the  sister-in-law  took  herself  off 
to  relations  in  the  north  to  get  married.  Wilhelmina's  health,  now 
specially  precarious,  suffered  much  in  the  stmggle,  and  her  first  few 
months  at  Bairenth  were  anything  bnt  pleasant.  Between  the 
tiiggardliness  of  one  parent  and  the  poverty  of  the  other,  the  yonng 
•coople  hardly  had  a  florin  to  call  their  own,  and  life  was  one  long 
financial  struggle.  Intrigue  and  scandal  permeated  the  Court. 
These  princelets  of  the  eighteenth  century  suffered  from  too  little  to 
•do,  and  crippled  themselves  by  attempts  to  imitate  the  grand 
^monarque  and  his  magnificent  life  at  Versailles.  Such  an  attempt 
were  the  St  George's  Day  fUes  at  the  Brandenburg  Palace  in 
honour  of  the  Margrave's  newly-founded  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
Sincerity,  a  virtue,  indeed,  in  much  need  of  cultivation  at  the  Court 
of  Baireuth.  The  Brandenburg  Palace  still  exists,  the  long  linden- 
flhaded  avenue  to  it  is  still  called  the  Margrafs  alUe^  and  the  church 
of  St.  George,  the  chapter  house  of  the  knights,  whose  rusty  armour 
adorns  the  balustrade  of  the  choir.  Bnt  the  lake  and  the  gardens 
where  the  files  and  the  illuminations  which  Wilhelmina  describes 
are  drained  and  deserted. 

Her  health  did  not  improve,  and  rumours  of  it  reached  her  father. 
The  old  bear  actually  wrote  kindly  and  anxiously  about  her ;  and 
Wilhelmina,  goaded  by  the  bickerings  with  her  father-in-law, 
jealous  of  her  strong  character  and  of  her  interference  in  State 
affairs,  made  up  her  mind  to  return  to  Berlin.  But  there  was  no 
money  for  travelling  expenses ;  moreover,  in  view  of  her 
^approaching  confinement^  the  doctors  forbade  the  journey.  Wilhel- 
:inina  had  to  content  herself  with  a  change  to  Himmelscron,  an  old 
4ibbey  among  the  hills,  ten  miles  to  the  north-east,  which  the 
Margrave  was  ever  improving  and  beautifying.  The  Abbey  of 
Himmelscron  was  the  place  to  which  the  notorious  Countess 
Orlamiinde  retired,  and  where  she  is  buried.  The  ^  White  Lady  of 
floheDzollem,"  who  is  supposed  to  "  walk  "  in  all  the  Hohenzollem 
palaces  and  presage  death  in  the  family,  murdered  all  her  children 
in  her  attempt  to  gain  the  affections  of  Albert  the  Handsome  of 
Brandenburg.  Her  portrait,  which  still  hangs  in  the  New  Castle  at 
Baireuth,  is  quite  repellent  enough  to  account  forher  want  of  success 
with  the  good-looking  Margrave.  At  Himmelscron,  Wilhelmina 
passed  a  peaceful  time,  reading,  and  trying  to  educate  Mdlle.  von 
Marwits,  who  was  clever,  but  ill-informed,  and  then  the  Court 
moved  on  in  the  heat  of  summer  to  the  country  house  of  the 
Hermitage,  two  miles  from  Baireuth,  among  the  rolling  wooded 
oountry  to  the  east.  In  this  charming  spot,  for  ever  associated 
with  Wilhelmina's  memory,  and  with  which  even  at  this  early 
stage  she  seems  to  have  done  as  she  liked,  the  Hereditary  Princess 
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Bet   to   work    with   delight,  preparing   for   her    father's  proini8ed< 
visit. 

After  all,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  natural  affection  at  the^ 
bottom  of  Frederick  .William's  eccentric  nature.  Perhaps  the^ 
aocouQfes  he  had  received  of  the  health  of  the  daughter  he  had  w> 
bullied,  raised  some  remorse,  for  he  proffered  Wilhelmina  three  days"^ 
call  on  his  way  back  from  his  visit  to  the  Emperor  at  Prague.  The 
Margrave  and  his  son  were  away  shooting  bears  on  the  Bohemiai^^ 
frontier,  and  Wilhelmina  had  much  ado  to  get  the  Hermitage  ready 
for  such  a  party  of  guests.  For  the  Margravine  of  Ansbach  and 
her  husband  had  received  the  paternal  orders  to  meet  him  at 
Baireutb,  and  there  was,  as  usual,  much  unpleasantness  between  the- 
sisters.  The  King  arrived,  happily  in  the  best  of  tempers  with 
.Wilhelmina,  snubbed  the  Ansbachs,  and  even  the  old  Margrave  him* 
self,  but  was  delighted  "  to  find  all  things  as  if  I  were  at  Potsdam ;  my 
wooden  stools,  my  tub  to  wash  in — a  gopd  girl,  thou  must  take  care 
of  thyself,  my  diild."  All  the  same  he  knocked  her  up  dreadfully 
by  insisting  on  her  showing  him  all  over  the  grounds  with  their 
fountains  and  fancies,  and  especially  the  Tabagie,  with  the  woodett> 
stools  such  as  he  loved  which  she  had  arranged  for  him  in  a  grottc 
Before  he  leflr,  the  King  lectured  the  Margrave  on  his  extravagance,, 
suggested  that  the  Prince  should  assist  him  more  in  his  affairs,  and 
offered  the  loan  of  a  financier  from  Berlin,  for  all  of  which  well 
meant,  but  unpalatable  advice,  poor  Wilhelmina  had  to  pay  dearly 
when  his  back  was  turned. 

On  August  31, 1732,  Wilhelmina's  only  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom 
at  Baireuth« 

'*  It  would  be  diH&cult  for  me,  my  very  dear  sister,"  writes  Frederick^ 
**  to  describe  to  you  the  lively  joy  I  felt  when  I  received  the  news  of  your 
safe  delivery.    Without  expressing  myself  I  have  dreaded  this  crisis,  which 
was  to  decide  the  happiness  or  the  misfortune  of  my  life.    The  good  God 
be  praised  that  He  has  delivered  you  out  of  such  a  danger  and  that  He  gives- 
my  life  back  to  me,  in  that  He  has  given  it  back  to  you  !     I  am  n2,ore  than 
satisfied,  and  cannot  testify  you  sufficient  gratitude  for  the  favour  you 
show  me  in  choosing  me  as  sponsor  to  my  dear  little  niece.     You  could 
have  chosen  no  one  who  has  more  respect  and  devotion  for  the  mother,  or 
more  friendship  for  the  daughter,  who  is  all  precious  to  me  because  she 
comes  from  you  and  belongs  to  you.    Tou  may  be  assured,  my  very  faithful 
sister,  that  I  have  suffered,  as  one  can  only  suffer  in  this  world,  for  four- 
teen days,  during  which  I  hovered  between  fear  and  hope,  of  losing  or 
retaining  the  sweetest  and  most  tender  love,  for  which  I  would  give  my 
blood  and  life.  .  .  .    The  King  .  .  .  wishes  to  compel  me  to  love  my 
betrothed,  and  I  much  fear  that  he  will  not  succeed  :  my  heart  will  not 
be  forced ;  if  it  loves,  it  loves  straightforwardly,  and  if  it  does  not  love,  it 
disdains  to  deceive.     Therefore,  my  sister,  most  worthy  of  worship,  will  I 
not  attempt  to  give  you  sign  of  its  faithful  inclination,  for  I  live  only 
for  you  and  await  with  the  greatest  impatience  possible  the  moment 
when,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  I  shall  have  the  happiness 
and  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again,  of  laying  myself  at  your  feet,  and  of 
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repeatiDg  to  you  that  no  one  can  have  for  you  more  respect,  and  tender 
inclinatipa  than  your  most  devoted,  obedient  and  faithful  brother  ajad 
servant,  Feederick." 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  iPrincess.  wopJd,Qpw  (^nioy  a  little  time 
of  such  peace  and  happiness  as.uQoally  .falls  to.yonng  iDpj^erfy;^?^ 
their  first  baby.  But  no  sooner  was  the  christening,  with  its  acpom- 
panying  squabbles  about  precedence,  over,  than  Prince  Henry,  by  the 
King's  command,  had  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  Prussia,  leaving^  his 
wife  to  follow  when  her  health  permitted.  But  fir^t  she  paid  a 
return  visit  to  her  sister's  home  at  Ansbach,  just  a  hundred  yefurs 
later  the  scene  of  the  strange  Caspar  Hausen's  mysterious  death. 
The  castle  of  the  Margraves  on  the  Rizat  remains  much  the  same  as 
when  Wilhelmina  was  its  gaeet,  tbe  fine  park  with  the  old  trees,  the 
orangery,  the  suite  of  Prince's  chambers,  the  Order  chapel  of  the 
Swan  Knights,  with  their  banners  in  the  church  of  St.  Gumb^rt. 
Wilhelmina  went  home  via  Erlanger,  a  pretty  shooting  castle  of  the 
Baireuth  Margraves  in  Fraqconian  Switzerland.  The  town  had  been 
burnt  down  shortly  before,  and  was  now  being  practically  rebuilt  by 
a  colony  of  French  Protestant  refugees  the  Margrave  had  sheltered 
there.  Wilhelmina  took  a  fancy  to  the  place,  and,  perhaps  in. 
memory  of  ^e  kindness  of  their  countrymen  at  Berlin  to  her 
during  her  imprisonment,  in  years  to  come  founded  a  university 
at  Erlanger. 

Leaving  her  baby  at  Baireuth  with  Sonnsfeld,  and- paying  a  passing 
visit  to  Coburg,  Wilhelmina  rejoined  her  husband  at  Berlin  in 
November.  Back  from  the  forest-clad  hills,  the  rushing  rivers,  and 
green  valleys'  of  Bavaria  to  the  plains  of  Prussia,  only  to  find  herself 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire !  The  ''  happy  family  "  at  Berlin 
were  for  ever,  quarrdling  as  before,  uniting  only  to  taunt  tbeir  un- 
happy daughter  with  her  poverty  and  altered  looks,  and  to  snub- 
Prince  Henry,  whose  rare  intervals  of  leave  from  his  regiment  were 
his  wife's  only  comfort.  Court  life  was  dull  and  dreary  in  the  extreme,, 
and  Wilhelmina  complains  -bitterly  of  the  noise  just  outside  the- 
palace,  caused  by  the  King's  incessant  drilling  his  troops  at  all 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  Prince  became  ill,  and  Wilhelmina, 
exasperated  by  her  mother's  harshness,  actually  planned  a  flight  to> 
England.  Bat,  as  usual,  the  sinews  of  war  were  wanting.  There 
was  no  financial  help  to  be  got  either  at  Berlin  or  Baireuth.  The 
only  hope  was  that  the  old  Margrave  would  speedily  drink  himself  to 
death. 

The  one  bright  side  of  this  Berlin  visit  was  the  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  and  his  renewed  afiection  for,  and  confidence  in  her. 
Frederick  had  just  accepted  the  inevitable  in  the  shape  of  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  of  Brnnsfdck  Bevem,  whom  he  professed  to  detest. 
To  his  sister  alone  did  he  speak  his  heart.  It  was  to  her,  not  present 
at  the  wedding,  he  writes  in  hot  haste  : 
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''  Satzdahlum,  noon,  12th  Jane  33.  My  dear  sister.  A  minute  since 
the  whole  ceremony  was  got  finished,  and  God  be  praised  that  it  is  over. 
I  hope  you  will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  friendship  that  I  give  you  the 
first  news  of  it.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  again  soon, 
and  to  assure  you,  my  dear  sister,  that  I  am  UruA  a  vous.  I  write  in  great 
haste,  and  add  nothing  that  is  fornud.     Adieu,  Frederick." 

To  this  sister,  Frederick,  at  Potsdam,  on  introducing  his  gauche 
young  hojdeniah  wife,  confided  her  to  learn  tact  and  savoir  vivre. 
Great  festivitieB  followed  the  marriage,  "all  Berlin  mining  itself  in 
equipages,"  but  Wilhelmina  fonnd  the  reviews  under  the  fiaming 
Jane  skies  wearisome  and  the  theatres  dull. 

In  September  she  was  back  again  at  Baireuth,  after  an  absence  of 
nine  months,  to  find,  of  course,  little  Frederica,  now  a  year  old,  much 
grown.  There  is  a  strange  absence  in  Wilhelmina's  memoirs  of  any 
reference  to  her  child,  except  as  regards  plans  for  her  marriage. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  above  remark,  the  only  touch  of  natural 
feeling.  But  it  was  a  stiff  and  stilted  age  ;  her  own  training  had 
not  been  of  the  nature  to  encourage  devoted  maternal  affection,  or 
^expansiveness  of  feeling.  As  Carlyle  puts  it,  ''  She  knew  how  to  be 
patient  and  to  veil  many  things."  We  must  also  remember,  too,  that 
it  was  to  aToid  a  separation  from  her  husband,  ordered  away  on 
military  duty,  that  Wilhelmina  had  left  for  so  long  a  child  too 
young  to  bear  the  long  carriage  journey  in  midwinter. 

While  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession  raged  without  there  now 
followed  for  Wilhelmina  a  period  of  tranquility,  which  she  devoted 
to  study,  but  which  was  broken  by  the  ill-health  which  ever  dogged 
Iter  footsteps.  Was  it  the  result  of  the  unhealthy  training  of  her 
youth,  the  poor  food,  the  want  of  exercise,  the  imprisonment  ?  Or 
was  it  the  fashion  of  an  age  of  fainting-fits,  when  delicacy  was 
thought  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  a  woman  ?  Years  later  Voltaire 
wrote  to  her :  ^'  Madame,  songez  surtout  k  votre  sant6.  C'est  \k  ce 
qu'il  yons  faut  souhaiter.  La  beaut6,  la  grandeur,  I'esprit,  le  desir 
de  plaire,  tout  est  perdu  qnand  on  digdre  mal.  C'est  Testomac  qui 
fait  les  heureux."  And  again :  '^  Votre  Altesse  Boyale  et  le  Bot 
▼otre  firdre  sent,  je  croie,  les  princes  de  la  terre  les  mieux  partag6  en 
esprit  et  le  plus  mal  en  estomacs.     H  faut  que  tout  soit  compensd." 

Into  this  quiet  life  burst  two  thunderbolts.  The  first  was  the 
death  in  Holland  of  Prince  Henry's  youngest  brother ;  he  was  no 
great  loss,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  sinister  omens.  When 
the  Prince's  vault  in  the  town  church  was  opened  to  receive  his 
body  it  was  discovered  to  be  full  of  blood !  The  superstitions  were 
filled  with  alarm,  but  the  blood  turned  out  to  be  only  the  red  balsam 
used  to  embalm  some  deceased  Margravine,  and  which  had  oozed 
out  of  her  cofiSn. 

The  second  thunderbolt  was  of  a  livelier  nature.  The  besotted 
old  Margrave  had  fallen  in  love  with  Madame  von  Sonnsfeld's  sister 
Flora,  a  lady  of  a  certab,  or  rather  uncertain,  age,  and  was  bent 
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upon  marrying  her!  All  persnafiioii  and  remonsfcranoe  with  him 
proving  in  vain.  Prince  Henry  and  Wilhelmina  tried  their  ntmoet 
with  the  lady,  bat  at  first  without  resolt.  Meanwhile  Wilhelmina, 
better  in  heiJth,  and  stirred  np  by  the  Berlin  feetivitieBy  launched  out 
into  a  masque  ball.  But  she  had  reckoned  without  the  clergy  and 
Franconian  hearts,  of  which  she  writes  that  they  '^  much  resemble 
the  rocks  among  which  they  beat."  Her  dissipations  were  preached 
at  from  the  puljnt^  and  disapproved  of  by  the  Margrave,  who  to  hia 
other  vices  added  that  of  cant. 

To  Wilhelmina,  whose  keenness  and  energy  were  inezhaustiblcr. 
though  the  sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard,  turned  to  riding 
and  shooting  for  amosement,  to  the  horror  of  the  good  people  of  ' 
Baireuth,  whose  terror  evoked  stories  of  supernatural  apparitions  to  . 
scare  their  Princess  from  such  alarming  pursuits.     Underneath  all  - 
this  frivolityi  however,  a  real  anxiety  was  preying  upon  Wilhelmina's' 
mind.     Her  father  and  her  brother  were  just  off  to  join  the  arm^ 
on  the  Rhinei  and  Prince  Henry,  much  against  his  father  s  and 
wife's  wishes,  but  egged  on  at  Berlin,  was  pining  to  be  with  them. 
Added  to  this,  a  recruiting  difficulty  upset  the  harmony  between 
the  two  Courts.     An  agent  of  the  King's  had  actually  kidnapped 
some  giant  subjects  of  Baireuth  for  the  famous  Grenadier  Regiment,  . 
and  was  clapped  awhile  into  prison  by  the  enraged  Margrave, 

A  little  interlude  of  matchmaking   afforded  Wilhelmina  somr*  * 
distraction.     A  brother  of  the  neighbouring  Dake  of  Coburg  came  -' 
on  one  of  those  sort  of  dine-and-sleep  little  visits  with  which  these  - 
petty  potentates  beguiled  the  tedium  of  their  monotonous  existences. 
Not  too  wise  himself,  a  spirit  of  mischief  prompted  Wilhelmina  to  - 
betroth  him  wiltM  volens  to  her  pretty  imbecile  sister-in-law.     She 
gives  a  most  amusing  description  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  entrapped  * 
the  Duke  into  proposing,  of  the  betrothal,  of  his  endeavours  to  get  - 
out  of  it,  and  finally  of  the  marrisge,  when  she  had  nearly  as  much. 
trouble  with  the  bride  as  with  the  bridegroom,  for  the  former  went 
into  such  paroxysms  that  they  could  hardly  dress  her.  « 

On  June  29,  straight  from  a  ball  at  Montbijou,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  his  generals  started  to  join  the  army  on  the  Bhine,  with  distinct 
paternal  orders  not  to  dawdle  with  his  sisters  at  Baireuth  or  Ansbaoh, 
thoQgh  both  places  lay  on  the  direct  route.  But  the  temptation 
to  meet  was  tremendoos,  and  Frederick  and  Wilhelmina  concocted 
a  plan  for  a  rendezvous  at  Bemeck,  twelve  miles  from  Baireuth,  ia 
the  Fichtelgebirge.  She  herself  gives  a  graphic  description  of  how 
she  started  one  sultry  Friday  morning  and  waited  vainly  at  Bemeck 
for  him  till  the  afternoon.  Instead  of  Frederick  came  a  '^  fearful 
thunderstorm,  which  reverberated  among  the  rocky  gorge  "  in  which 
Bemeck  lies,  followed  by  a  deluge  of  rain.  Wilhelmina,  who  did, 
as  we  know,  not  appreciate  mountain  scenery,  grew  much  alarmed. 
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Messenge)^  bringing  no  news  of  the  missing  Prince^  her  husband  * 
started  id  search  of  him.  By  evening  neither  had  retarned,  and 
the  excitable  Wilhelmina  imagined  all  sorts  of  disasters  in  this 
dangerous  country !  Late  at  night  came  a  message  that  the  Crown 
Prince,  delayed  by  the  loss  of  a  wheels  had  changed  his  rente,  and 
was  to  be  fonnd  at  Calenbach,  in  a  palace  of  the  Margrave's,  twenty 
miles  off,  by  fearful  roads  through  gorges  of  the  angry  and  swollen 
White  Main.  Wilhelmina,  nothing  daunted,  was  for  making  for  him  • 
there.  Bat  she  was  persuaded  to  turn  off  to  Himmelscron,  where 
her  husband  joined  her  at  dawn.  Fmally,  the  fatiguing  wiId-goo£e 
chase  came  to  an  end,  and  the  longed-for  meeting  actually  took 
place  at  the  Brandenburger,  which,  being  outside  Baireuth,  enabled 
Frederick  to  obey  the  paternal  command  in  the  letter^  if  not  in  the 
spirit.  At  the  house  by  the  lake  the  brother  and  sister  met.  '^  He 
overwhelmed  me  with  caresses,  but  found  me  in  so  pitiable  a  state 
that  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  I  was  not  able  to  stand  upon 
my  limbs,  and  felt  like  to  faint  every  moment,  so  weak  was  I." 
Poor  Wilhelmina !  worn  out  with  her  journey  and  many  anxieties ! 
The  Crown  Prince  brought  word  that  the  King  was  annoyed  with 
Prince  Henry  for  not  joining  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  but  offered 
himself  to  write  to  induce  the  Margrave  to  consent  to  his  doing  so, 
and  Prince  Henry  joining  in,  "entreated  my  brother  to  get  him 
«way  from  Baireuth."  Frederick  then  hurried  off  again.  **  It  was 
ethe  last  time  I  saw  him  on  the  old  footing,"  writes  Wilhelmina. 
''He  has  much  changed  since  then."  But  he  wrote  kindly  next 
•^day  from  Nuremberg,  recommending  goat's  milk  to  his  '*  incomparable 
^t  tr^  ckbre  soeur." 

In  August  Prince  Henry  got  his  way  and  went  off  to  the  war, 
where  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  shot,  which  is  doubtless 
somewhat  magnified  in  his  wife's  Memoirs,  and  also  met  with  sundry 
unpleasantnesses  with  the  other  royalties  in  camp.  Meanwhile  his 
wife  bad  a  dull  and  anxious  time  at  Himmelscron,  which  the  infatuated 
old  Margrave  was  busy  preparing  for  his  marriage.  Thanks,  however, 
^4x>  her  sister's  influence.  Flora  von  Sonnsfeld  did  not  give  way  to 
^im.  She  dallied  and  demurred  successfully,  and  put  off  the  happy 
day  till  death  claimed  the  bridegroom  first. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Frederick  came  to  see  his  sister  again  on 
his  way  back.  But  she  found  him  seriously  altered,  preoccupied, 
and  patronising.  The  King  had  fallen  ill,  his  malady  evidently 
mortal,  and  Frederick  was  full  of  future  plans  of  how  he  should 
govern,  and  was  especially  frank  in  telling  his  sister  how  he  should 
treat  his  mother  with  all  honour  but  would  brook  no  interference  from 
her.  Then  he  turned  to  Wilhelmina  with  advice  about  her  future 
when  her  "  old  henott  of  a  father-in-law  was  dead.'*  He  suggested  thai 
they  should  break  up  their  expensive  little  Court,  and  live  as  private 
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folk|  with  fewer  people  and  a  meagre  table,  like  that  of  her  child- 
hood^ and  promified  her  an  occasional  visit  to  Berlin  and  a  present 
of  100,000  thalers.  This  was  too  much  for  Wilhelmina,  whose  ideas 
were  on  a  far  different  scale.  She  melted  ioto  tears  of  sorrow  and 
chagrin,  and  Frederick  had  to  dry  them  by  SQggesting  some  of  those 
flate  and  harpsichord  dnets  which  had  been  the  delight  of  their 
earlier  days. 

Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
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GAME  PRESERVATION 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  PEOTECTION  OP  BIRDS^ 


\ 


The  ordinary  sportsman  cares  little  about  the  ethical  qnestion  con- 
neoted  with  the  preserration  of  game :  he  wants  his  pleasore,  and  it- 
never  enters  his  head  that  the  means  by  which  he  obtains  hicK 
pleasure  may  be  other  than  right.  The  humanitarian,  however,, 
roundly  condemns  the  preservation  of  game,  and  indeed  all  sporty 
80  far  as  the  word  is  applied  to  thoee  pastimes  which  involve  the- 
slaying  of  any  animal,  as  immoral.  Neither  view  is  quite  fair, 
though  both  parties  have  good  arguments.  We  must  go  to  the 
humane  sportsman  or  the  scientific  humanitarian  if  we  wish  to  get 
a  broad-minded  view  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  sport,  or,  to  be- 
more  particular,  of  the  wisdom  of  preservbg  a  particular  species  foe 
aporting  purposes. 

We  are  all  hereditary  sportsmen.  From  those  far  distaof 
ancestors  who  had  to  hunt  or  starve  we  have  inherited  this  love  of 
the  chase.  In  spite  of  advanced  civilisation  we  are  still  children  of 
the  savage,  or  rather,  following  the  teaching  of  the  recapitulation 
theory,  each  of  us  is  bom  into  this  world  a  primeval  savage. 
Cruelty  is  natural  to  the  child  until  it  is  taught  better :  therefore^ 
being  unconscious,  it  can  hardly  be  called  cruelty.  Innocent, 
thoughtlessness,  and  maybe  a  striving  after  knowledge  and  sensation^ 
prompts  the  infant  to  ^*  pull  the  pussy's  tail  to  make  it  yowl  for- 
fun/'  or  to  rip  the  legs  and  wings  from  the  fly  upon  the  window 
pane.  After  the  child  has  been  reproved  and  has  learnt  what  pain* 
is,  it  may  become  cruel,  repeating  the  experiments  in  private  and 
delighting  in  the  struggles  of  its  victim  :  but  once  this  larger  know- 
ledge has  been  obtained  the  whole  question  becomes  different ;  it  is> 
then  more  a  subject  of  thought  for  the  theologian  and  psychologist. 
The  habits  of  the  domestic  dog  and  cat  provide  a  parallel,  but  we 
must  consider  these  habits  under  domestication  in  relation  to  the* 
habits  of  their  allies  in  a  wild  state.  The  main  object  of  killing  in. 
wild  animals  of  the  dog  tribe  and  in  the  larger  cats  is  to  obtain- 
food  ;  but  the  lust  for  blood  has  grown,  and  most  wild  creatures  of 
predatory  habits  will  slay  far  more  than  they  require  to  satisfy  their- 
appetites :  it  becomes  part  of  their  life  to  kill  any  creature  that  theji 
usually  feed  upon,  and  no  doubt  the  habit  is  of  use  in  keeping  then^ 
in  practice.     Domestication  has  not  entirely  destroyed  this  hunting 
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spirit,  though  certain  debased  varieties  of  dogs  and  cats  have, 
through  ages  of  panderings  become  lethargic  and  effete.  The 
sporting  dog,  however,  though  retaining  the  hunting  spirit,  has 
lost  all  desire  to  feed  upon  his  prey,  and  in  certain  classes  man  has 
even  eliminated  the  desire  to  kill  the  prey;  well-trained  setters 
and  pointers  hunt  for  the  game,  but  leave  the  killing  to  their  master. 
The  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  on  rare  occasions  trained  ta 
hunt  for  man  :  its  natural  inclination  is  to  destroy,  and  it  hunts  for 
its  own  pleasure.  It  has  not  lost  the  desire  for  warm  Uood,  and 
however  well  fed  it  may  be,  will  generally  eat  a  portion  of  its  kilL 
Most  of  the  play  of  puppies  and  kittens  is  a  *'  make-belief "  of 
sport :  in  these  youogsters  the  mock  hunt  is  far  more  marked  than 
the  mock  sexual  fight  or  amour. 

We  men  are  but  domesticated  wild  animals :  we  do  not  kill  for 
our  daily  needs,  but  we  have  not  lost  the  hunting  spirit ;  the  little* 
boy  who  stones  a  cat  or  bird  or  hammers  a  toad  to  death  is  only 
giving  freedom  to  his  savage  inclinations.  Let  us  not  judge  him 
harshly,  but  deliver  to  him  a  salutary  moral  lesson  with  a  stick. 
*'  Much  teaching,"  said  Canon  L^ttelton, ''  is  needed  to  make  children 
learn  what  cruelty  means,  and  sometimes  a  practical  application  of 
the  lex  ialionis  is  necessary." 

The  humane  sportsman,  if  asked  for  arguments  in  favour  of  hia 
pastime,  will  tell  us  that  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  necessary 
sharpening  of  the  wits,  and  the  pitting  of  knowledge  and  power 
against  the  inborn  wariness  of  wild  creatures,  is  health  giving  and 
exhilarating.  He  is  quite  right.  Much  as  many  of  us  deplore  th» 
massacre  of  wild  animals,  we  feel  that  were  the  sports  of  the  chase 
to  lose  all  hold  upon  our  countrymen,  Britons  would  also  lose  much 
of  that  grit  and  energy  which  in  the  past  built  up  the  Empire. 
The  real  sportsman  must  be  a  man  of  untiring  zeal  and  energy,  a 
man  of  muscle  and  yet  of  brain.  Out-door  sports,  unless  indulged 
in  to  excess,  are  healthy ;  those  savage  ancestors  of  onrs  built  up  a 
race  of  men  with  iron  muscles,  inured  to  hardships,  and,  so  far  as 
venery  was  concerned,  with  brains  superior  to  the  creatures  they 
hunted.  They  were  bound  to  be  strong  and  active,  keen-witted  and 
cunning ;  if  they  were  not,  they  either  starved  or  were  slain  by  the 
more  powerful  members  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  true  sportsman  is  a  good  shot,  if  shooting  be  his  hobby ;  he 
hates  to  wound  and  not  kill  clean.  He  is  not  usually  keen  about  a 
drive,  but  likes  to  tramp  the  turnips  or  the  covert;  he  loves  to 
watch  dogs  working  well,  and  insists  that  birds  shall  be  found  and 
picked  up  as  soon  as  shot.  He  will  fire  his  second  barrel  to  stop  a 
cripple,  rather  than  leave  a  wounded  runner  while  he  lets  fly  at 
another  bird.  Often  he  is  something  of  a  naturalist,  and  even 
watches  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals  which  he  meets  with,  and 
which  are  not   included   in  the  game-list.     Not  infrequently   he 
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evolves  into  the  naturalist  proper,  patting  his  gun  away  and  taking 
to  tEe  field-gla88.  Some  of  oor  best  ornithologists  have  once  bee&' 
keen  sportsmen,  and  even  now  thoroughly  enjoy  a  day*s  shooting. 

Unfortunately  there  is  an  entirely  different  class  of  sportsmen. 
Many  of  them  are  town-bred  men  who  have  no  real  love  of.  the 
country ;  they  rent  an  estate  and  shoot  over  it  at  the  proper  time 
because  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do ;  they  care  nothing  about  the 
birds  and  animals  they  slay ;  their  only  desire  is  to  make  a  big  bag. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith  compared  the  two  kinds  of  sportsmen  when  con- 
sidering the  destruction  of  birds  of  prey.  1  quote  from  the  report. 
^'  He  would  plead  for  the  preservation,  within  reasonable  limits,  of 
every  bird  of  prey,  and  especially  of  the  crow  tribe.  As  a  rule  it 
was  not  the  great  landowner  who  was  so  much  to  blame,  except  in 
tiie  matter  of  that  culpable  laissez  /aire  which  led  him  to  put  a  gun 
into  the  hand  of  his  keeper  without  instructing  him  as  to  what  he 
might  and  what  he  might  not  kill  with  it.  The  British  landowner 
was,  as  a  rule,  pleased  to  see  a  rare  bird  in  his  grounds,  if  he 
possessed  a  heronry  it  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  park,  and  he 
tolerated  the  otter  in  his  osier  bedp,  and  the  badger  in  his  sand  hills. 
The  arch  enemy  of  wild  birds  was  the  non-resident  shooting  tenant, 
and  worse  still,  the  syndicate — hateful  word  and  hateful  thing — of 
shooting  tenants.  The  shooting  tenant  had  hardly  any  bowels  of 
compassion :  the  syndicate  had  none  at  all.  They  valued  the  land 
chiefly  or  wholly  according  to  the  number  of  head  of  game ;  and 
dividing  the  entire  animal  world  into  game  and  vermin,  bade  the 
gamekeeper,  in  the  words  of  King  Lear,  ^  kill,  kill,  kill.'  " 

The  shooting  tenant  invites  large  parties  down  for  his  *^  big 
day  "  ;  many  of  his  guests  are  unskilled  men  who  blaze  away  and 
maim  but  seldom  kill ;  they  snatch  the  gun  from  their  loader,  fire  off 
both  barrels,  and  take  another,  while  round  them  lie,  not  the  aUun, 
but  the  wounded  struggling  victims  of  their  slipshod  shots,  if  we  can 
use  such  a  term.  Then  when  the  drive  is  over,  the  puffed-up  host 
strides  amongst  the  rows  of  slain  like  a  Mohammedan  conqueror  after 
a  victory.  Sport  has  become  massacre ;  the  man  is  but  a  butcher, 
and  deserves  the  chastisement  that  we  mete  to  the  lad  that  slays  the 
harmless  toad.  How  different  this  man  from  one  of  the  greatest 
sportsmen  of  the  day,  President  Roosevelt,  who  declares :  "  I  love 
hunting  still,  but  slaughter  is  abhorrent  to  me.'' 

The  whole  question  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  game  preservation 
turns  on  the  attitude  of  the  game  preserver  towards  the  animal 
world,  as  Mr.  Smith  said :  if  he  regards  everything  but  his  pet 
game  birds  as  vermin,  the  man  is  in  the  wrong  and  is  not  fit  to  be 
classed  alongside  those  true  sportsmen  who,  like  the  President,  ^'  lore 
the  wilderness." 

Game  preservation,   the  artificial  protection  afforded  to  oertain 
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apeoies  of  wild  animalfl,  is  looked  upon  askance  by  many  nataralists : 
bat  they  only  consider  one  side  of  the  question — the  destruction  of 
vermin.  In  order  to  provide  a  plentiful  head  of  game  it  is  necessary 
to  hedge  the  favoured  bird  or  mammal  round  with  safeguards,  to 
give  it  seclusion  and  security  from  its  natural  enemies,  to  protect  it 
from  those  circumstances  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would 
reduce  its  numbers  to  the  limits  allowed  by  the  balance  of  nature. 
Perhaps  we  can  take  no  better  example  than  the  pheasant,  though 
almost  any  game  bird  or  animal  would  do  as  well.  The  pheasant 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  introduced  specie?,  though  the  true 
P,  eolchicus  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  England  prior  to  the 
Conquest.  When  a  species  is  introduced  into  a  new  locality  and  left 
to  itself,  it  seldom  if  ever  finds  a  groove  ready  for  it ;  therefore,  if 
food  is  plentiful  and  enemies  scarce,  it  increases  abnormally  in 
numbers ;  if  circumstances  are  against  it,  it  rapidly  falls  out  of  the 
race  and  becomes  extinct.  The  rabbit  in  Australia  is  the  best  known 
example  of  a  too  successful  colonisation,  the  attempted  introduction 
of  certain  American  game  birds  an  illustration  of  species  in 
anfavourable  environments.  If,  to-day,  all  restrictions  which  fence 
the  pheasant  round  were  removed,  would  the  bird  manage  to  exist  ? 
We  cannot  say,  for  the  old  English  pheasant  had  few  game  laws  to 
protect  it,  and  many  enemies,  and  still  it  held  its  own ;  the  ring- 
necked  P.  iorquatm  has  come  into  a  land  ready  for  it,  with  carni- 
vorous animals  and  birds  almost  Ecoured  o£E  the  face  of  the  country, 
with  coverts  and  thick  woods  provided  for  its  shelter,  and  with  an 
army  of  men  ready  to  fight,  and  even  lose  their  lives  in  its  service. 
It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  hand-reared  birds  could  not  exist  in  a 
wholly  unpreserved  district,  even  if  the  coveris  were  allowed  to 
remain. 

Now  these  woods  and  pheasant  coverts,  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sainted  bird,  are  important  factors  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  many  other  species  of  birds ;  and  more  even  than  that, 
they  give  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  and  security  to  the 
very  vermin  which  the  gamekeeper  desires  to  destroy.  The  little 
perching  birds,  especially  the  finches  and  warblers,  doing  no  harm 
to  game  and  not  being  worth  the  trouble  of  shooting,  are  tolerated 
rather  than  encouraged;  but  they  certainly  derive  great  benefit 
from  the  keeper-protected  woods  and  from  the  destruction  of  the 
larger  birds  of  prey.  A  good  pheasant  country  is  also  a  first-rate 
place  for  many  of  the  rarer  singing  birds.  This  the  naturaUst 
«hould  take  into  consideration.  The  unreasoning  gamekeeper 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  master  s  time  and  money  in  protecting 
these  small  birds,  and  in  nursing  in  his  bosom  his  own  greatest 
enemy — the  brown  rat.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  massacred 
^^  vermin "  feed  almost  entirely  upon  small  birds  and  mammals ; 
kites,  kestrels,  owls,  hobbies,  buzzards,  and  many  others,  are  but 
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ezoeptional  robbers  of  game,  if,  indeed^  they  ever  take  any  ;  while 
some  of  theee — ^the  owls  in  particalar — devote  the  whole  of  their 
lives  to  hunting  mioe  and  rats.  I  have  examined  hundreds  olt 
cast-up  pellets  of  the  bam  owl,  and  though  I  have  foand  oocasionai 
sknlls  of  robins,  tits  and  finches,  the  only  bird  which  seems  to  be- 
destroyed  in  any  numbers  is  that  universally  hated — I  mean  by  the- 
farmer — ^bird,  the  house  sparrow.  All  these  birds  which  I  have- 
mentioned  are  classed  as  vermin  by  a  large  number  of  keepers  ;: 
some  of  them  have  been  driven  away  entirely  from  many  districts^ 
Even  the  undoubted  game  robbers,  such  as  the  merlin,  eagle^ 
peregrine,  raven,  crow  and  sparrow-hawk,  really  kill  far  more  birds- 
in  which  the  game  preserver  takes  no  interest  than  his  own  special 
pets.  Thus  we  see  that  the  destruction  of  predatory  birds  nn- 
doubtedly  helps  the  increase  of  those  birds  which  are  preyed  upon* 
At  the  lame  time  the  scientific  naturalist  knows  well  that  any 
interference  with  the  balance  of  nature  is  the  cause  of  trouble ; 
species  depends  upon  species  in  such  a  complicated  manner  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  destruction  of  even  a  single  checking  influence 
is  beyond  all  calculation.  The  increase  of  one  harmless  species  may 
result,  through  the  consequent  drain  on  food  supplies,  in  the 
destruction  of  many  other  creatures  or  plants  on  which  again  other 
species  were  depending.  The  balance  of  nature  is  not  to  be 
tampered  with. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  grouse  moors,  to  deer  forests,  to  tront 
streams ;  the  game  preserver  supplies  a  sanctuary  for  many 
innocent  creatures,  and  destroys  their  natural  enemies  so  that  they 
can  increase  abundantly.  He  also  supplies  food  and  security  for 
such  inveterate  foes  of  man  as  the  house  sparrows  and  rat,  both  of 
which,  if  left  to  themselves  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  be  kept  in 
check  by  their  natural  enemies ;  both  of  which  in  moderation  would 
be  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  only  when  a  species  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  its  natural  limits  that  it  becomes  a  trouble. 

Many  game  preservers  will  make  exception  to  my  mentioning 
the  sparrow-hawk  as  a  bird  about  which  there  can  be  any  good* 
Let  me  quote  Lord  Lilford,  at  once  a  great  naturalist  and  a  keen, 
sportsman. 

The  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  Canon  Tristram  :  ''  The  sparrow- 
hawk  does  good  service  by  taking  hard-billed  birds,  as  Passer- 
imjnidicus  (Mihi),  DamnabUis  (Irby),  Papisticxis  (Tristram),  Sart" 
guineus  (agrico^sB),  and  other  grain-devourers."  In  the  same  way 
we  can  show  that  even  the  most  inveterate  game  destroyer,  so  long 
as  its  numbers  do  not  increase  inordinately,  is  useful  in  some  way 
in  keeping  in  check  other  animals  which  would  become  a  nuisance 
if  allowed  to  multiply. 

All  the  arts  and  cunning  of  the  game  preserver  have  failed  to 
subdue  the  magpie  and  jay.     In  some  places,  certainly,  the  magpie 
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lias  become  almost  extinct,  thoagh  it  ia  not  safe  to  pat  this  dovm 
entirely  to  the  keeper's  gun  and  trap  ;  bat  the  jay  defies  persecn- 
tion,  and  I  know  large  estates,  where  on  the  keeper's  gibbet  hang  a 
ghastly  row  of  mouldering  jays,  throagh  which  one  cannot  walk  half 
a  mile  withoat  seeing  or  hearing  a  score  of  these  garroloas  birds. 
Only  a  day  or  two  since  I  was  on  a  "  shoot "  where  poison  has  been 
ased  with  terrible  effect,  jays  and  magpies  having  been  slain  whole- 
sale, and  yet  both  birds  were  breeding  freely  in  the  woods.  It  is 
not  fair  to  blame  the  game  preserver  for  the  destruction  of  the  trne 
crows — ^ravens,  hoodies,  carrions^  rooks,  and  jackdaws.  The  last  two 
birds,  indeed,  are  very  far  from  being  extinct,  for  a  sentimental 
feeling  in  their  f avonr  gives  them  protection  even  on  game  preserves, 
and  most  people  admit  that  the  good  they  do  more  than  ontweigha 
the  damage  to  game.  There  ia  little,  however,  to  be  said  in  favoor 
of  the  raven,  grand  bird  thoagh  it  is  ;  the  shepherd  has  reason  to 
hate  it,  and  the  bird  suffers  even  more  on  the  sheep  runs  than  on 
the  preserves.  Every  man's  hand,  too,  is  against  the  carrion  and 
the  hoodie,  for  these  birds  rob  the  farm-yard,  the]  preserve,  and 
everywhere  else,  of  any  eggs  or  yoang  birds  that  they  can  find ;  bat 
the  natural  cunning  of  the  Conxidce  enables  them  to  battle  against 
adverse  drcumstanoes,  and  both  spedes  are  common. 

Strict  game  preservation  serves  one  most  useful  purpose  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  desire  to  see  our  rarer  wild  birds  protected ;  it  is  a 
great  check  on  that  worst  enemy  of  our  disappearing  avifauna,  the 
collector.  There  are,  I  regret  to  say,  a  large  number  of  gamekeepers 
who  shoot  rare  birds  in  order  to  sell  them  to  collectors,  but  there  are 
also  many  estates  so  carefolly  preserved  that  the  collector  or  his  agent, 
the  dealer,  can  find  no  means  of  getting  at  the  keeper.  There  are 
also  a  large  number  of  landowners,  especially  in  Scotland,  who  take 
pride  in  the  rare  birds  which  breed  upon  their  estates.  Where 
woald  the  osprey  and  golden  eagle,  the  kite  and  the  great  skua  be 
to-day  if  they  did  not  receive  this  benignant  protection  ?  We  are 
too  prone  to  blame  game  preservation  for  the  destruction  of  rare 
birds,  and  the  men  who  blame  the  game  preserver  most  are  often  the 
men  who  are  most  guilty.  The  collector  raves  about  the  scarcity  of 
certain  birds,  and  all  the  time,  by  offering  big  prices  for  British* 
taken  birds  and  eggs,  he  is  encooraging  the  dealer  to  hunt  out  the 
last  refuges  of  the  unfortunates.  *'  Oae  or  two  specimens  for  my 
collection,  a  clutch  or  two  of  eggs,"  he  argues,  ^'  will  make  no 
difference  ; "  and  he  has  an  even  more  reprehensible  excuse — ^'  the 
species  is  now  so  near  extinction  that  it  is  too  late  to  save  it." 

Let  all  ornithologists  and  '^  lovers  of  the  wilderness  "  be  fair;  let 
them  not  wrestle  with  the  mote  while  the  beam  is  blinding  them. 
The  sportsman  will  often  listen  to  argument,  and  will,  even  when  it 
means  a  diminution  of  his  head  of  game,  give  protection  to  wild 
birds  ;  bat  the  collector,  who  is  very  seldom  a  trae  naturalist,  though 
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he  pretends  to  listen  and  argae  in  favour  of  the  birds,  is  at  heart  » 
hypocrite,  and  only  wants  the  birds  to  be  saved  in  order  that  he  may 
fill  his  miserly  cabinets.  Collections  of  birds  and  egg.^,  and  indeed 
of  any  natural  history  specimens,  are  of  great  valae  in  mosenmsand 
in  private  hands  if  they  are  accomalated  for  the  sake  of  honeet 
scientific  work ;  bat,  although  almost  every  collector  deludes  himself 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  scientist,  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  find  a 
private  collector  who  puts  his  collections  to  any  useful  purpose. 
Most  honest  scientific  workers,  though  they  collect  while  they  are 
engaged  upon  any  particular  branch  of  natural  history,  either  at  once 
hand  their  specimens  over  to  some  public  museum,  or  leave  them  to 
some  society  or  institution  where  they  kuow  they  will  be  of  nse  to 
other  workers,  and  where  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  check  their  work. 
The  true  scientist  is  never  selfish  ;  his  aim  is  to  spread  knowledge,  to 
get  at  the  truth.  The  collector  is  always  selfish  ;  he  wants  to  obtaia 
and  to  hoard  specimens  which  others  have  not  got ;  he  is  nothing; 
more  nor  less  than  a  selfish  miser. 

I  have  tried  to  state  fairly  the  arguments  for  and  against  game 
preservation.  Although  not  myself  a  sportsman,  and  having  more 
sympathy  for  the  hunted  than  the  hunter,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  many  sportsmen  are  far  more  generous-minded,  respectable 
members  of  society  than  the  pretended  scientific  collectors.  The  aim 
of  the  scientist,  especially  where  he  is  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  rare  animals  and  plants,  for  almost  all  the  arguments  apply  to 
botany  as  well,  should  be  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  land- 
owners and  game  preservers,  rather  than  to  make  them  his  enemies 
by  calling  them  hard  names.  Several  prominent  members  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  have  recently  admitted  that  they 
have  been  very  fairly  met  when  submitting  their  views  to  the  owners 
of  large  estates,  and  that  much  benefit  has  thereby  resulted  to  the 
rare  birds.  The  whole  system  of  game  preservation,  with  all  its 
faults  and  shortcomings,  has  provided  sanctuaries  for  wild  creatores 
throughout  the  leugth  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  the  fact  that 
many  laws  in  favour  of  birds  have  been  passed  by  our  Houses  of 
Parliament  within  the  last  thirty  years  is  decidedly  encouraging,  for 
we  must  remember  that  there  are  many  more  sportsmen  than  natu- 
ralists amongst  our  legislators.  What  we  aek  from  the  sportsman 
is  that  he  will  recognise  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  as 
keenly  interested  in  ^'  vermin  "  as  he  is  in  game ;  that  he  will  do 
away  with  the  cruel  and  indiscriminating  poletrap ;  and  that  he  will 
instruct  his  keepers  as  to  what  they  shall  kill  and  what  they  shall 
spare.  We  will  ask  him  further  to  prosecute  with  the  atmost 
rigour  of  the  law  every  unscrupulous  collector  that  he  catches  upon 
his  preserves. 

T.    A.   CJOWARD, 
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THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WORDSWORTH. 


I. 

Th£RE  are  people  bom  into  this  world  who  have  a  message  to 
deliver.  In  the  days  of  old  they  were  called  prophets  or  seers. 
Soch  men,  within  recent  times,  have  been  Carlyle,  Bnskin  and 
W.  T.  Stead,  and  sncb  in  his  day  was  William  Wordsworth. 

It  is  the  nsnal  fate  of  a  prophet  not  to  be  appreciated  and  often 
to  be  despised  daring  his  lifetime,  bat  after  death  to  be  considered 
an  ornament  to  his  ooantry.  The  repatation  of  Wordsworth  as  a 
wise  man  is^  theoretically^  settled  beyond  dispute,  and  his  fame  is 
slowly  bat  sarely  gaining  ground,  bot  he  cannot  yet  by  any  means 
be  regarded  as  a  popolar  poet.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  reasons  which  prevent  him  from  being  more  widely 
read. 

The  immense  increase  of  wealth  in  this  ooontry  since  his  day 
has  brought  about  an  increased  tendency  in  the  upper  classes  to 
habits  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  and  thus  standards  of  life  and 
conduct  have  been  set  up  which  have  more  or  less  infected  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  possession  of  money  has  alone  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  any  certainty  of  happiness,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
reckless  scramble  for  securing  the  good  things  of  life,  with  little 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  or  for  the  well-being  of  all. 

Thus  has  been  created  an  atmosphere  of  worldliness  and  indi£Eer- 
ence  to  high  ideals,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  taste  for  Wordsworth's 
poetry  could  not* be  expected  to  flourish.  Among  the  working 
classes  there  has  been  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  a 
wonderful  levelling-up  tendency  and  a  great  increase  in  mental 
culture  and  refinement,  but  it  will  take  many  fsfenerations  before 
conditions  of  life  among  them  will  be  sufficiently  favourable  to 
admit  of  the  leisure  and  restfulness  of  spirit  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  needed  before  a  thorough  enjoyment  of  Wordsworth 
can  be  obtained. 

Another  cause  which  has  militated  against  the  popularity  of 
Wordsworth,  as  well  as  that  of  other  English  poets,  has  been  that 
np  to  a  very  recent  date  English  literature  has  never  been  sys- 
tematically studied  in  our  schools  and  universities,  and  so  it  has 
been  left  to  the  haphazard  taste  of  the  individual  to  choose  for 
himtelf,  when  his  early  education  was    completed,  such  English 
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aothoTS  for  his  Btady  and  amaeement  as  his  personal  idiosyncrasies 
might  suggest.  From  Wordsworth  snch  a  person  tarns,  as  a  rnle^ 
with  dislike  becaose,  without  ever  having  seriously  attempted  to 
understand  him,  he  has  a  vagae  idea  that  this  poet  is  now  quite  out 
of  date,  and  that  his  chief  characteristics  are  his  lougwindedness  and 
prosiness,  and  a  mania  for  preaching. 

Nevertheless  there  always  have  been,  during  the  poet's  lifetime 
and  down  to  the  present  day,  a  faithful  band  of  admirers  and 
followers  who  not  only  have  found  in  his  works  inestimable  oomfort 
and  spiritual  guidance,  but  who  believe  that  the  time,  however  far 
distant  it  may  be,  will  yet  come  when  Wordsworth  will  be  reckoned 
by  the  genenl  verdict  of  the  civilised  world  as  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  and  benefactors  of  humanity. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  numbers  of  books,  which  now  for  some 
thousands  of  years  have  been  poured  forth  in  ever-increasing 
quantities,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  original  writers  who  have 
really  something  of  permanent  valae  to  say  are  extremely  rare. 
We  are  constantly  being  told  that  every  occupation  in  life  is  over- 
crowded and  overdone  ;  this  may  be  so  or  it  may  not ;  but  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  men  of  genius  are,  in  every  department,  few 
and  far  between.  When  in  English  history  we  seek  to  find  a 
sovereign  who  oombined  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  a  great 
statesman  and  of  a  man  of  high  moral  character  we  have  to  go 
back  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  years — ^to  Alfred  the 
Oreat — ^before  we  can  find  a  man,  or  woman  either,  who  will  in 
«very  respect  answer  to  our  requirements.  When  we  look  aroand 
for  great  English  dramatists,  whose  works  can  always  be  played 
and  enjoyed,  whom  can  we  think  of  other  than  Shakespeare  ?  He 
is  the  solitary  instance  about  whom  nobody  will  dispute.  And  ao, 
when  we  search  among  the  names  of  English  wise  men,  philosophers 
and  moralists,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  which  up  to  this  time  have 
such  chances  of  immortality  as  that  of  Wordsworth.  To  find  any 
individual  in  literature  who  can  compare  with  him  in  intrinsic 
importance  and  who  could  give,  in  his  own  way,  as  splendid  ex- 
pression to  vital,  ennobling  and  energising  thoughts,  we  must  go 
back  more  than  two  thousand  years — to  Plato. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  at  our  universities  and  elsewhere 
in  studying  the  great  Athenian  philosopher,  and  in  spite  of  the 
great  benefit  and  stimulus  which  can  be  obtained  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  works,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  owing  to 
changed  conditions  of  life  and  thought,  much  of  what  Plato  has 
written  is  now  practically  valueless.  If  we  can  only  rid  ourselves 
of  the  benumbing  influence  of  great  names  and  traditions  and  see 
things  for  ourselves  as  they  really  are,  we  English  people  will  get 
more  good  by  studying  the  message  which  Wordsworth  gave  to  us 
only  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  our  own  familiar  mother-tongue,  than 
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by  painfully  struggling  in  our  attempt  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a 
philosopher  who  liyed  more  than  two  thonsand  years  ago,  who 
uttered  his  thoughts  in  a  foreign  language,  and  who  addressed 
himself  to  the  needs  of  a  time  in  many  respects  widely  different 
from  our  own. 

Of  course^  in  forming  any  estimate  of  Wordsworth,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  not  only  the  substance  of  his  teaching  but  also 
the  medium  through  which  he  decided  to  deliver  it  to  the  world ; 
and  while  we  revere  him  for  the  grand  philosophic  and  religions 
ideas  which  he  has  helped  to  reveal  to  up,  we  must  not  forget  his 
claims  as  a  poet. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  know  truly  anything  or  anybody  in  this 
world,  we  must  approach  that  object  or  person  in  a  spirit  of 
sympathy.  It  is,  therefore,  much  easier  for  us  to  understand 
Wordsworth  than  it  was  for  his  contemporaries.  We  have  by 
this  time  learnt  from  the  general  evidence  of  the  best  critics  thai 
in  reading  him  we  are  reading  one  of  the  great  masters  of  English 
literature,  and  hence  we  can  easily  approach  him  with  the  respect  and 
attention  which  are  necessary  before  we  can  expect  to  enjoy  him 
or  get  any  benefit  firom  him. 

"  And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 

It  is  diflScult,  if  not  impoesible,  to  consider,  in  the  case  of  any 
great  poet  or  artist,  the  form  in  which  his  ideas  are  expressed  apart 
from  the  ideas  themselvep,  so  closely,  naturally  and  irrevocably 
have  they  been  welded  together  in  the  mind  of  their  creator.  We 
find  in  Wordsworth  that  his  loftiest  inspirations  are  expressed  in 
the  noblest  poetic  form,  and  as  the  poet  devoted  himself  to  what  he 
knew  and  felt  to  be  his  special  mission  in  life  with  an  industry  and 
concentrated  intensity  not  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled,  by  any  poet 
before  or  since,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inspired  moments  came 
often  to  him  and  gave  birth  to  poetry  which  in  quality  and  quantity 
entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  most  illustrious  of  his  fellow-craftsmen 
— with  Milton,  Gh>ethe  and  Dante.  To  compare  him  individually 
with  these  and  such  as  these,  in  order  to  institute  comparisons  of 
poetic  excellence,  were  an  idle  and  unprofitable  task.  The  lovers  of 
Wordsworth  need  fear  no  discredit  falling  upon  their  teacher  when 
the  critic  who  undertakes  to  examine  and  sift  the  works  of  the  poet 
is  thoroughly  competent.  The  only  enemy  against  which  the  repu- 
tation of  Wordsworth  has  to  contend  is  the  ignorance  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  about  him. 

To  help,  in  however  small  a  way,  in  the  task  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  poet  and  dispelling  something  of  the  wide- 
spread ignorance  which  prevents  his  work  from  obtaining  due  recog- 
nition, is  the  object  of  the  present  essay. 
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The  dates  1770  and  1850  give  the  limits  of  the  Kfe  'of  Wbx^ 
worth,  passed  for  the  most  part    in   the  Eoglish    Like   distrt^. 
There  are  still  liFisg  inhabitants  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  whd  can 
recall  the  stooping  figure  of  the  poet,  plainly  clad,  wandering  alonig^ 
the  lanes  and  high  roads,  marmnring  and  mnttering  to  himself,  and 
wholly  oblivions  of   the  cariosity  and  interest  he  aronsed  amon^ 
the  strangers  who  passed  him.     He  was  eo  familiar  a  sight  to  tii^ 
dalesmen  that  they  ceased  to  take  mnch  notice  of  him  ;  they  ktien^ 
little  about  his  poetry  or  its  merits,  bat  he  gained  among  th^m  a 
reputation  which  still  lingers  there  of  being  a  fine  skater,  and  an. 
^lothority  on  the  construction  of  chimneys  and  on  the  plaoring  iiti2L 
preeenration  of  trees.     The  information  which  from  varioos  sources 
lias  now  aocumnlated  enables  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  sppear- 
^mce  and  personality  of  the  man,  of  his  habits  and  style  of  talk,  ^6i 
bis  relations  •witih  his  friends  and  members  of  the  home  circle  ;'axid 
nothing  that  we  know  of  him  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  pictin^ 
which  presents  to  us  in  him  an  embodiment  of  that  ideal  of  plsnji 
living  and  high  thinking  which  from  the  very  first  he  had  made 
his  own,  and  which  constitutes  for  us  the  grandest  lesson  of  his 
life. 

For  the  production  of  a  great  man  the  primary  necessity  is  that 
-the  ccmditions  of  birth  and  early  environment  bhould  be  favouralde. 
'Coming  from  a  healthy  stock  he  was  himself  always  healthy'ann 
Tobust,  and  though  both  parents  died  by  the  time  he  was  fonrjbem 
7ears  of  age,  the  great  happiness  of  his  school  life  oompeinsated  in  a 
large  measure,  during  his  boyhood,  for  the  lack  of  parental  caref  ' 

He  was  for  some  eight  years,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  li  (airs 
life,  at  the  school  at  Hawkshead,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  NorBi 
Lancashire,  between  Coniston  Water  and  Windermere.'  His  schcnl- 
fellows  were  healthy-minded,  and  his  teachers  easy  going  anci 
sympathetic  ;  there  was  no  pressure  of  work,  and  the  bpy'^  growing 
love  and  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  Nature  were  fostered' wd 
fed  in  his  rambles  among  the  mountains,  valleys  and  lakes  pf  t&e 
adjacent  district.  Wordsworth  himself  keenly  realised  how  miL$i 
he  owed  to  the  freedom  allowed  to  his  mental  growth  in  those  ila^s, 
and  some  of  us,  who  know  from  painful  experience  what  is  the  ro^ 
and  grind  of  work  to-day  in  so  many  of  our  secondary  sghools,  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  examinations,  have  reason  to  envy  Words- 
worth his  good  fortune  and  the  peaoefulness  of  his  lot.  '  '^ 
His  experiences  at  Cambridge  were  equally  happy.  His  clear- 
sighted intuition  as  to  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  needs  etiabted 
him  quickly  to  realise  that  there  was  little  in  the  course  of  aoholaqflc 

studies  prescribed  from   which  he  would  derive  any  consideralble 
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benefit,  and  his  strong  wUl  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  resist  aU 
attempts  to  persuade  him  to  take  up  the  ardaoos  coarse  of  study 
which  would  be  necessary  in  reading  for  honourd.  And  so  he  read, 
more  or  less,  what  pleased  him,  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  his  sur* 
foundings,  took  a  part  in  the  social  gaieties  of  the  place,  aod  indulged 
to  the  full  his  fondness  for  open-air  life  and  wanderings. 

It  is  unneoessaty  to  follow  further  in  detail  the  events  of  .his  life. 
The  critical  time  <^  youth  was  past,  daring  which  the  plastic  and 
impressionable  growing  intelligence  is  so  at  the  mercy  of  ciroumn 
stauce,  and  is  so  liable  to  irreparable  damage  through  rough  treatment 
or  through  the  iofluence  of  bad  example.  His  miad,  full  of  plpssant 
memories,  and  accustomed  to  find  its  happiness  in  dwelling  upon 
noble  thoughts,  looked  fort^  with  buoyant  faith  and  courage  upon 
the  world  of  action,  in  which  it  also  must  find  a  place  for  the 
^zeroise  of  its  activities. 

There  could  be  little  room  for  hesitation ;  the  promptings  of  his 
heart,  the  advice  and  sympathy  of  the  friends  who  knew  him  best 
soon  determined  him  to  adopt  as  his  career  that  most  congenial  bo 
him,  and  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  expression  in  poetry  6f 
his  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the  world  of  sense  which  be 
observed  around  him,  and  of  that  world  of  inner  feeling  And  emotion 
which  the  parity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  life  and  aims  qualified 
him  so  well  to  interpret. 

A  personality  such  as  this  is  soon  felt  as  a  powerful  and  uplifting 
inflaence  by  its  associates,  and  attracts  to  it  kindred  spirits,  who  in 
their  turn,  by  the  ties  of  afiection  formed,  oontribote  to  its  growth 
and  development.  For  so  it  is  that  ^'  to  him  that  hath  shall  it  be 
given."  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  to  Wordsworth 
of  the  appreciation  accorded  him  by  his  nearest  and  dearest  relatives 
and  most  intimate  friends.  However  cold  and  indifEerest  the  reading 
public  might  be  to  the  charms  of  his  versej  here,  in  the  ever« 
widening  circle  of  cultured  men  and  women  who  knew  him,  he  was 
sure  to  find  an  attentive  audience,  and  that  circle  included  most  of 
the  names  celebrated  in  literature  in  his  day.  Scott,  Charles  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Rogers,  Lander,  Hogg,  John  Wilson — all  were 
glad  to  know  him  and  to  hail  in  him  a  great  master  and  teacher. 
But  among  the  personal  influences  to  which  he  was  especiaUy 
indebted  was  the  life*long  companionship  and-  devotion  of  his  sister 
Dorothy,  and  the  inspiring  stimulus  he  received  through  his  early 
relations  with  Coleridge. 

To  these  favouring  circumstances  must  be  added  an  intensely 
happy  marriage,  and  the  relief  from  pecuniary  troubles  afforded  him 
by  the  generosity  of  his  old  ooUege  friend,  Baisley  Calvert,  and 
later  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  paid  in  full  debts  owed  by  his 
father  to  the  Wordsworth  family,  and  secured  for  the  poet  the  poftt 
of  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  a  position 
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broaght  ia  an  annual  snm  which  sufficed  for  the  simple  needff 
of  himaelf  and  family. 

Snch  details  of  his  life  are  given  to  show  the  material  conditioner 
which  made  it  .possible  for  Wordsworth  to  consecrate  his  whole* 
thought  and  being  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  high  mission.  And  they 
become  invested  with  a  great  significance  when  we  realise  the- 
importance  of  that  mission  to  us  and  to  all  succeeding  agep,  in 
extending  for  us  the  range  of  our  spiritual  vision  and  in  giving  ua* 
new  conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  man.  When  we- 
think  of  the  thousands  of  hindrances  that  might  bave  interposed 
and  prevented  this  great  teacher  from  carrying  out  his  self-imposed 
task,  and  from  giving  such  splendid  realisation  to  his  genius,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  thrill  of  awe  and  wonder  that  he  should  ever  bave 
appeared  among  us  at  all.  Not  all  the  wealth  which  the  British 
people  squander  every  year  in  the  purchase  of  alcoholic  drinkp,  or 
which  is  represented  in  the  vast  total  of  our  National  Debt,  could 
make  it  possible  for  this  or  any  other  country  that  at  a  given  epoch 
there  should  be  bom  a  man  with  capacities  such  as  were  those  of 
Wordsworth,  or  that  such  a  man^  being  bom,  could  obtain  an 
environment  suited  for  their  development. 

Biographers  of  the  poet  speak  often  apologetically  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  unromantic  character  of  his  life ;  and  as  com- 
pared, for  instance,  with  the  careers  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  his  may 
seem  wanting  in  the  colour  and  picturesqueness  which  are  given  by 
variety  of  incident  and  the  presence  of  tumultuous  emotions.     In 
Wordsworth's  case   the   interest  is   centred    on  the   growth    and 
unfolding  of  a  mind  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  perception  of  the 
beauties  and  divine  truths  which  he  found  everywhere  in  nature  and 
in  human  life.     And  when  we  realise  that  this  was  his  mission,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  admirably  the  extreme  simplicity  and 
homeliness  of  his  life  and  character  fitted  bim  for  his  task.     Ajit 
intrusion  of  his  own  personality,  any  desire  on  bis  part  to  astonis' 
men,  or  to  attract  their  applause,  would  infallibly  have  marred  h 
e£Eectivene88  as  a  teacher.     We  feel  as  we  study  him  that  be  Ic 
himself  in  the  sublimity  of  the  message  which  he  was  inspired 
deliver,  and  the  reverence  which  even  critical  and  uosympathc 
persons  confess  to  have  felt  in  his  presence  was  only  a  reflectior 
the  attitude  of  one  who  lived  habitually  absorbed  in  the  cont 
plation  of  the  divine  mystery  which  underlies  all  forms  of  life 
all  objects  of  thought. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  criticise ;  it  is  better  for  us,  when  pos/ 
to  admire.     Few  of  us,  with  the  knowledge  of  the   after  f 
would  venture  to  agree  with  the  poet's  political  opinions ;  ar 
may  find  defects  in  his  poetry  and  some  flaws  even  in  his  cha 
It  is  enough  for  his  admirers  to  admit,  in  reply,  that  he 
man  liable,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  human  limitations  and  weak 
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end  oar  sense  of  these  weaknesses  and  limitations  in  him  will  be 
found  to  vanish  in  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  him,  when  we  have 
learnt  to  know  and  appreciate  him,  and4iO  realise  what  new  capadtiea 
for  joy  and  oontentment  he  has  given  ns. 


III. 

Before  we  begin  to  form  any  conclosions  of  onr  own  as  to  the 
character  and  mission  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  let  as  hear  what  he 
iiimself  has  to  say  on  this  subject.  Writing  to  Lady  Beanmont 
on  May  21,  1807,  he  refers  as  follows  to  the  little  attention  paid  as 
yet  by  the  reading  public  to  his  poems :  "  Trouble  not  yourself 
about  their  present  reception ;  of  what  moment  is  that  compared 
with  what  I  trust  is  their  destiny  ?  To  console  the  afflicted ;  to 
add  sunshine  to  daylight^  by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach 
the  young,  and  the  gracious  of  every  age,  to  see,  to  think  and  feel, 
and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and  securely  virtuous — this 
is  their  office,  which  I  trust  they  will  faithfully  perform  long  after 
we  (that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are  mouldered  in  our  graves." 
And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter  he  says :  "  I  doubt  not 
that  you  will  share  with  me  an  invincible  confidence  that  my 
writings  will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in  human 
nature  and  society,  wherever  found ;  and  that  they  will  in  their 
degree  be  efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better  and  happier/' 

Here  we  see  clearly  what  his  aims  were  ;  he  regarded  himself,  in 
4tll  solemnity  and  seriousness,  as  a  moral  teacher.  There  is  no  talk 
here  of  art  for  art's  sake :  *'  I  wish,"  he  says  elsewhere,  '^  to  be 
regarded  as  a  teacher  or  as  nothing." 

It  was  not  a  new  idea  this  of  the  selection  of  poetry  as  a  means 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  English  poetry  has  seemed  to 
foreigners,  at  any  rate,  particularly  didactic  in  tone.  In  &ct,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  to  the  poets  we  must  look  for  the  highest 
expression,  in  literature,  of  religious  truths.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
•the  Bible,  and  especially  the  unpremeditated  outpourings  of  the 
SPsalms,  which  have  had  the  greatest  personal  and  consolatory 
influence  on  men.  The  reader  of  the  more  intense  and  exalted  of 
such  passages  must  himself  share  something  of  the  glow  and  fervour 
•of  the  writer;  that  is,  must  himself  become  a  poet,  before  the  real 
»»gnifiosnce  of  the  language  can  be  understood.  It  is  by  poetio 
wtuition,  and  not  by  learning  and  study,  that  we  become  at  all 
times  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  the  deeper  realities  of  life. 

This  function  of  the  poets  as  instructors  in  the  highest  truths 
has  never  been  formally  admitted  by  onr  professional  moral  teaohersi 
the  clergy,  whose  theory  of  inspiration  is  based  on  the  opinions 
^expressed  by  semi-political  conndls  <^  the  Church  on  this  subject 
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Aan  a  XhommtiA  jtmn  ago.  Tke  dergy  are  rtill  expected, 
Iqr  tte  legaktuns  mder  wkidi  they  take  ap  their  dotiee,  to  fadiere 
thai  tha  only  inapbad  books  that  Isaine  been  written  aia  tboae  ooo- 
tained  in  the  canons  of  the  Old  and  Nev  Testaraenta.  Of  oonraa 
tlie  resott  of  the  Higber  Critkism  will  in  time  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
appearance  of  cndi  snperstitiona,  and  some  of  the  more  enU^tened 
of  the  clergy  bare  already  Tentnred  to  state  frooi  their  pnlpits  their 
briief  in  a  eontinooixs  rereladon  in  baman  life  and  history.  Kor  i» 
it  improbable  that  some  of  as  mar  Uto  to  see  the  day  when  the 
noblcct  pasnges  of  Shakespeare,  llihon,  Cowper,  Wordsworth  and 
others  shall  be  read  alood  in  oar  diarchea  and  chapds^  aa  ia  already 
the  esse  in  Theistic  chordies  and  at  meetings  of  the  Kthiral  and 
FoaitiTist  Societies.  For  endi  a  purpoae  the  writings  of  Wocdawortk 
ate  eepeeially  saitable,  owing  to  their  depth  of  reUgiona  feeling  and 
fa^^  moral  aims  ;  and  let  ns  take,  as  one  giving  a  particalarly  good 
exam|de  of  these  qoalides,  the  weD-known  poem  called  "  Ode  to 
Doty,"  and  I  select  this  from  the  many  leesons  that  can  be  lemmi 
from  a  stndy  of  his  poetry  beeaa»,  in  pcant  of  Tiew  ci  practieal 
importance,  it  cannot  be  sorpaased. 

If  only  ss  individoals  and  as  a  people  we  knew  what  onr  dntiea 
were,  and  knowing  them,  exerted  oarselyes  to  carry  tham  into 
effect,  all  the  personal,  social  and  economic  problems  which  aft  present 
oanae  as  so  moch  trooble  and  anxiety  woald  ramsh  like  mials  before 
the  rising  snn. 

Many  are  the  remedies  recommended  by  politicians  and  all  acnto 
cf  reformers  tctr  the  admittedly  onsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
coontry  at  this  time :  technical  education,  improved  ♦ft^^^ing  of 
fineign  languages,  trade  protection,  settlement  of  the  people  on  the 
land— these  and  many  others  are  snggested,  jost  as  may  happen  to 
be  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  individual.  If  we  English  people 
itre  not  in  a  prosperous  state  it  is  because  we  are  not  doing  our 
duty,  so  all  are  agreed.  Bot  what  is  our  duty  ?  Let  ua  torn  to 
Wordsworth's  poem,  and  in  the  first  line  we  find  it  referred  to  aa 
the  ''  Stem  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God."  The  voice  of  God  ia 
dbviously  conscience.  Duty  is  then  what  flows  from  or  is  deriva- 
tive from  conscience,  its  command  the  ^'  categorical  imperative"  of 
Kant. 

And  what  does  conscience  command  ?  It  bids  ns  seek  always  onr 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  improvement,  to  be  sensitive  to  tho 
needs  of  others,  and  to  be  diligent  and  untiring  in  the  fulfilment  of 
tiiese  our  human  obligations  ;  lastly,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  onr 
sense  of  the  immanency  of  deity  in  all  things,  and  to  realise  it  to  bo 
dnr  special  privilege  to  exhibit  in  our  lives  something  of  the  goodness, 
beauty  and  holiness  of  Gk)d. 

*    It  is  a  very  common  tendency  with  all  of  up,  if  we  find  we  ara 
unhappy,  to  Uame  some  person  or  persons,  or  some  accident  of- 
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cifoamstance  as  the  caase.     Woall  it  not  be  really  a  mo  e  reason- 
able and  practical  course  to  first  consider  whether  the  caase  did  not 
lie  in  some  failure  in  oar  performance  of  our  obligations  towards 
ourselves  ?     And  if  we  are  not  loyal  to  ourselves,  how  can  we  com" 
plain  of  the  disloyalty  and  injostioe  of   others?     And  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  all  such  complainings  of 
classes  and  nations.     Let  us,  for  example,  take  the  case  of  that  very 
much  discussed  and  thorny  question,  that  of  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes*     It  has  been  found,  as  the  result 
of  a  long  experience,  that  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  persuade  the 
r^ch  people,  consisting  of  the  large  lando  vners  and  leaders  of  com- 
mercial  enterprise,  to  perform  their  natural,  human  duties  towards 
the  classes  who,  by  their  work,  supply  them  with  the  means  for 
comfort,  leisure,  and  enjoyment.     Would  it  not  be  a  much  easier 
task  for  the  working  classes  to  find  out  what  their  duties  are  towards 
themselves,  and  to  make  it  their  object  to  fulfil  them  ?     Are  they 
doing  their  best  for  themselves  at  present  ?     Are  they  uniting  alK 
their  powers  to  destroy  the  drink  evil,  which  saps  their  vitality,, 
strength,  and  manhood  ?     Do  they  support,  as  they  should,  their 
ablest  leaders  ?     Do  they  contribute  as  liberally  as  they  can,  and 
ought,  for  the  purpose  of   producing  labour  newspapers   and    of 
sending  to  Parliament  members  to  represent  their  interests  ?    When 
they  have  done  all  these   things   they  can  then,  with  a  better 
right  and,  owing  to  their  improved  position,  with  an  infinitely  better 
chance  of  getting  their  claims  listened  to,  turn  to  the  governing 
classes  and  demand  the  granting  of  all  jast  concessions. 

Let  us  take  care  of  the  duties,  and  the  rights  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  It  is  in  this  way,  whether  we  be  regarded  a» 
individuals,  classes  or  nations,  that  we  must  seek  out  our  own 
salvation. 

We  can  never  think  of  a  subject  of  more  tremendous  importance, . 
or  one  which  can  have  a  more  beneficial  and  elevating  influence 
upon  us,  than  that  of  duty.  It  constitutes  in  itself  the  whole  science 
of  ethics,  and  its  roofs  lie  hidden  in  the  very  nature  of  God  himself. 
It  is  the  key  which  unlocks  to  us  the  unsuspected  world  of  beauty 
and  truth,  concealed  in  the  heart  of  objects  and  actions,  which  from 
long  familiarity  seem  to  our  dull  eyes  mean  and  commonplace.  It 
is  the  law  above  all  other  laws  from  which  no  conceivable  being  is 
exempt.  Here  at  last,  and  nowhere  else,  shall  we  find  that  peace 
"  that  passeth  all  understanding "  for  which  our  hearts  have 
yearned ;  the  atonement,  which  restores  us  to  a  long-lost  Paradise. 

When  we  have  risen  triumphant  over  some  temptation  which 
threatened  us,  or  have  become  reconciled  to  some  friend  or  relative 
from  whom  we  had  parted  in  anger,  as  we  believed  for  ever,  do  not 
all  the  powers  of  Nature  seem  to  breathe  upon  us  their  benediction  of 
approval  ?     The  songs  of  the  birds,  the  wUsperings  of  the  leaves  on 
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die  trees,  tke  murmiiriiigs  of  the  tiny  biook,  all  seem  to  anite  in 
ngoicing  that  we  were  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  higher  aelL  Who 
oC  oa  has  not  felt  the  reali^  of  this  beantif ol  harmony  existing 
bstween  man  and  the  outer  world  of  sense  ?  And  those  of  ns  who 
have  felt  it  will  find  in  it  a  conTincing  proof  that  this  nnirerse  in 
which  we  lire  obtains  its  highest  expression  in  the  revelation  of  the 
moral  law  by  which  it  is  controlled. 

This  thooght,  which  was  the  inspiration  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Kant,  is  contained  in  the  inscription  on  the  wall  near  his  graw, 
at  E5nigsberg :  '*  The  starry  heaven  above  me,  the  moral  law  within 
me  " ;  and,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the  same  idea  appears  towards 
the  end  of  Wordsworth's  noble  poem  : 


i( 


Stem  Lawgiver,  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face ; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through 
Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong." 


Maurice  6.  Herinq. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  volamea  ia  '^  The  World  s  Epoch-Makers  '*  series  are  of  varioas 
degrees  of  merit,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  last 
one  issued,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  the  New  Philosophy}  by  Dr.  James 
Iverach,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  No  names  are  of  mora 
importance  to  modern  students  of  philosophy.  Both  these  thinkers 
have  exerted  enormous  influence  over  subsequent  philosophy  and 
theology,  to  which  it  may  also  be  added  that  Descartes  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  founder  of  modern  science.  Dr.  Iverach  is  an 
appreciative  expounder  of  their  doctrines,  and  in  a  small  com- 
pass conveys  as  clear  and  lucid  an  account  of  them  as  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Yet  while  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with 
them  to  be  able  to  do  them  ample  justice,  he  is  critical  enough  to  detect 
the  weak  points  in  their  doctrines,  and  so  helps  us  to  fill  up  the 
.gaps  in  their  systems.  Dr.  Iverach  very  ably  and  successfully 
depicts  the  relation  of  Descartes  to  the  thought  of  the  middle  ages, 
his  departure  from  which  became  the  starting  point  of  modem 
thought,  but  with  equal  justice  exhibits  Descartes'  unfortunate 
adoption  of  the  scholastic  method  which  arreeted  the  proper  develop* 
ment  of  a  philosophy  which  began  in  so  promising  a  manner.  But 
it  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Iverach  says,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  chief 
value  of  his  work,  "  Descartes  set  the  world  a-thinking,  and  the 
answers  to  the  questions  he  raised  form  the  history  of  modem 
philosophy."  This  truth  is  exemplified  to  some  extent  by  Spinoza, 
who,  if  he  did  not  actually  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
Descartes,  was  at  least  set  a-thinking  by  his  great  predecessor,  of 
whom,  however,  he  was  no  servile  follower.  The  bringing  of  the 
two  great  thinkers  together  in  one  volume  considerably  increases  its 
interest  and  value  to  the  reader,  and  few  who  read  it  will  lay  it 
down  without  a  better  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  these 
<<  epoch- makers/'  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Iverach  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task. 
Alcuin :  his  Life  and  his  Work,^  by  C.  J.  B.  Gaskoin,  M. A.,  is  a 

^  DfieaHUt  Spiitozoj  and  the  New  PhUo$ophy.  Bj  James  Iverach,  M.An  D.D 
Bdinburgh  :  T.  &.  T.  CUrk.     1904. 

*  Alcuin :  Bis  Life  and  hU  Work,  Bj  0.  J.  B.  Gaikoio,  M. A.  London  :  C.  J.  Clsj 
and  Soni.    1904. 
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Universitj  Eseay,  to  which  the  Halsean  prize  was  awarded  in  1899^ 
and  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  similar  prodactions ;  it  exhibits- 
the  results  of  considerable  stndy,  patience,  indostry,  and  scholarship^ 
bat  it  lacks  vigour  and  originality,  and  aronses  bat  faint  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  It  contains  mnch  nsefnl  information  put 
together  in  a  readable  form,  bnt  fails  to  give  any  very  vivid  idea  of  the- 
personality  of  the  subject  or  of  the  character  of  the  times  in  whicb 
he  lived.  Accuracy  has  been  secured  by  careful  attention  ta 
authorities,  and  guaranteed  by  the  assistance  given  to  the  author  by 
maturer  scholars,  the  acknowledgmeuts  forming  an  exceptionally 
long  list.  But  the  author's  summary  of  Alcuin's  character  perhap» 
explains  the  waut  of  interest  in  him  ;  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  arouse  enthusiasm.  Alcuin  is  most  esteemed  for  his  services  to- 
education,  which  after  all  were  only  moderate,  while  his  theological 
controversies  and  his  Biblical  commentaries  belong  to  a  world  that- 
bas  passed  away. 

A  month  ago  we  congratulated  the  Rationalist  Press  Association 
upon  the  success  which  had  attended  their  enterprise ;  but  at  the 
present  time  we  are  inclined  to  ask  if  they  are  not  rather  overdoing^ 
it,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  give  the  public  time  notr 
only  to  read  but  to  digest  the  books  sent  forth  by  the  Association, 
especially  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  monotony  in  the  subjects  actually 
treated  or  introduced  into  nearly  every  volume.     Attacks  upon  the 
Bible  and  upon  orthodox  theology  are  apt  to  grow  wearisome,  how* 
ever  useful  they  may  appear  to  be  to  the  writers  and  publishers ;. 
and  the  Association  might  find  work  of  a  higher  kind,  of  a  more 
distinctly  educational  character,  to  do.     We  say  this,  as  the  next- 
three  books  we  have  to  notice  are  all  published  for  the  Bationaliat- 
Press  Association,  and  contain  a  good  deal  in  common. 

Ntw  Light  on  Old  Problems}  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.A.,   is  an 
admirable  book,  admirably  written  eo  far  as  it  relates  to  science  and 
scientific  methods ;  it  will  make  much  clear  even  to  the  untrained 
reader,  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  enabling  him  to 
understand  not  only  the  methods  of  modern  science  but  the  cer- 
tainty and  importance  of  their  results.     But  there  is  too  much  abont^ 
theology,    and  ,  theology    of    a   kind    which  is   fast   disappearing^ 
Letting  that  pass,  we  do  not  remember  meeting  anywhere  a  better- 
account  of  the  question  of  free  will  and  determination.    Mr.  Wilsoik 
justly  points  out  that  much  of  the  controversy  over  these  subjects 
arises  from  the  confusion  caused  by  the  use  of  terms  which  have  no- 
sense  in  themselves.     It  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  the  '*  will  *'  as  if  it 
were,  something  apart  from  the  man.     It  is  intelligible  to  speak  of  * 
*?  free  will,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  if  by  it  is  meant  that  each  indivi* 
dual  is  free.**     *'  Man  as  an  organisation  may  be  free  or  not  free."* 
If  the  question  is  put  in  that  way  it  may  be  intelligently  discussed  ^ 

• 

^  New  Light  on  Old  Probltm$.    By  John  Wilson,  M.A.    London  :  Watts  9f.  Co.        x 
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bpt  certainly  not  as  it  is  often  put.     We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Wilson  , 
throogh  his  chapters  on  Ethics,  but  we  may  say  they  are  clear  in 
expression  and  reasonable  in  theory. 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  we  have  made  above  we  have  t 
to  thank  the  Bationalist  Frees  Association  for  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  account  and  translation  of  the  , 
Hammurabi  Cbd^e^  yet  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Edwards*^ . 
translation  of  the  Code  itself  appears,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it, 
to  differ  only  verbally  from  that  of  Mr.  Johns,  but  he  gives  a  trans- 
lation of  the  preamble  to  the  Code  which  Mr.  Johns  omits,  and  even  ; 
Mr.  Edwards  cannot  go  beyond  the  previous  translator  a  statement 
that  this  Code  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  monuments  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race."  Acquaintance  with  this  remarkable 
piece  of  legislation  must  extend  our  views  of  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion  and  prepare  us  for  further  discoveries.  So  short  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  monument  at  Susa,  that  perhaps 
theologians  may  be  excused  for  having  allowed  Mr.  Edwards  to  anti- 
cipate them  in  making  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Mosaic  legisla* 
tioB.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  older  Code  and  is  familiar  with 
the  later  one,  can  doubt  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the 
fprmer,  and  this  dependence  we  may  consider  established  by  Mr» 
Edwards  in  the  parallels  he  exhibits  in  comparing  the  two.  But  in 
these  days  this  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  talking  about. the  ''arro- 
gant claims  "  in  regard  to  the  originality  or  excellence  of  the  Jewish 
Pentateuch.  So  long  as  nothing  older  than  the  Mosaic  Code  was 
kpown  claims  were  naturally  made  for  it,  which,  though  now  found 
tp  be  untenable,  need  not  be  called  arrogant.  And  as  for  the 
picturesque  story  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  ia 
surely  long  since  any  sensible  people  regarded  that  as  anything, 
more  than  an  Oriental  device  to  provide  what  was  intended  to  be  a- 
fitting  framework  to  the  promulgation  of  laws  which  were  of  the . 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  to  whom  they  applied.  It  was  not 
their  fault  if  the  Israelites  were  some  hundreds  of  years  behind  the 
Babylonians  in  civilisation,  and  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  peoples  would  be  none  the  worae  for  the  omission  of 
disparaging  epithets  and  the  absence  of  feeling. 

•  The  greatest  offender  in  the  way  we  have  remarked,  however,  ia 
Mr.  Walter  Jekyll,  who,  in  Tht  Bible  Untrudworthy?  indulges  in  a- 
style  of  virulent  depreciation  which  is  unworthy  of  a  writer  whe 
claims  to  be  a  critic ;  it  is  not  a  criticism  but  an  assault.  Mr. 
J.ekyll's  animus  is  excited  by  a  number  of  people  who  call  them- 
selves *'  The  Bible  League,"  and  we  do  not  eay  that  they  receive  a- 

^  The  Hammurabi  Code  and  the  Sinaitie  Zegidation.  With  a  Complete  TraQslatioD 
of  the  Great  Babylonian  Inscription  discovered  at  Bosa.  Bj  Chilperic  Edwaxda. 
1904. 

•  ^  The  Bible  Untrustvforthy.    A  Critical' Co xnpaHaon  of  Contradictory  Passages  in 
the  Soriptnres  with  a  View  of  Testing  their  Historical  Accoraoy.    By  Walter  JekyU>  • 
M.A.    London :  Watto  &  Co.    1904. 
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■on  serere  ewtigitioa  thao  A«y  d^aerre ;  indeed  we  do  not  tbuk 
Hh;  leean  tbeir  profier  tkue;  bat  uMtead  of  exptMing  Uie 
alaorditj  of  Uirir  pretenaoDs,  Mr.  Jekjil  posn  oat  hk  Kom  npoa 
tte  Bible  itaelf,  whick,  as  be  very  wril  ki»m,  vbeo  properly  Biidv> 
•tood  does  not  deaerre  iL  Mr.  JekyO  nya,  **  Ofa,  tbe  pinfalnen  of 
iawitiiift'  apon  anworthj  uid  ob»lete  idn?,  whiefa  aoy  Isrgn'  new 
«f  the  BiUe  voold  render  iiiiiii  iiiiaij.'" «nd we  caniut  krip  thinking 
be  woald  hftre  beoa  wierr  to  beve  acted  opon  tbis  principle  liimiw4f ; 
but  he  "  goes  for  "  tbe  BiUe  as  if  tbe  onwotthy  and  ofaaolete  idns  were 
Jutified  by  it,  and  a*  if  no  lu^r  view  werv  p^aaiUe.  TVhat  w» 
dunk  is  wanted  ta  that  people  aboold  be  taagfat  to  take  tbe  **  Urg<pr 
▼iew  "  and  to  nndentand  tbe  ptop^  pUoe  of  tbe  Scriptore  wiitinga  ia 
hiitory  and  literatore.  Their  biab>rieal  inaoraraciea  woald  tfaaa  be 
«itimatad  at  tbm  proper  t«1m,  while  the  tDtrinsic  inciila  of  ths 
writiiiga  woald  be  doly  appredatad.  Mr.  Jekyll  nnderstanda  mil 
Ihia  rery  well,  bnt  he  doea  mot  do  jnatioe  to  bimaelf  bj  his  geimml 
■method.  For  instance,  be  says :  "It  is  in  accoidaoce  with  faainma 
«zperience  that  (tones  do  not  Icme  by  telling."  Here  is  a  key 
whid  will  explain  many  an  historical  ioaocaracy.  Again  he  refers 
to  tbe  aajing  of  Hosea,  "  I  desire  mercy  mod  not  aacrifice,"  mod 
<onf«w«a  that  this  warn  a  new  idea,  which  be  proceeds  ray  ably  mod 
•ympatbeticmUj  to  ex|rfain.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  a  bigber  rriigkm 
«TcAnng  from  a  lower."  He  is  qoite  right,  and  this  ia  anothw  k^  to 
the  nndetstaading  of  the  Bible— why  then  waste  time  in  daKmncang 
the  lowM-  religitm  when  it  baa  already  been  saperseded  by  the 
liigher?  Of  ^e  gmerml  constraction  of  Mr.  Jek^U's  book  we  cmn 
iMre  nothing  flattering  to  saj — it  is  nnsyatematic  and  iootHmeqaemt, 
Undne  apace  is  allotted  to  the  merest  triflefl,  and  principlea  receive 
▼ery  little  attention.  A  chmpter  on  "  Faith  "  ia  principally  mboat 
the  Book  of  Chnuuclee ;  and  one  on  the  "  ConTerdon  of  St.  Pmnl  ' 
coDtaina  very  little  aboot  St.  Paol,  bnt  a  good  deal  aboot  some 
tniradea  relided  in  the  Goapels.  Being  onraelves  in  favonr  of  the 
most  rational  treatment  of  the  Bible,  thongfa  we  hare  Tentored  to 
criticise  Mr.  Jekyll  tomewhat  aererely,  we  moBt  not  be  sopposed  to 
intend  to  defend  tbe  Bible  Lemgne  or  any  other  Bible  worshippers  in 
the  remotest  degree. 

From  a  cootroreray  which  already  seems  to  bdong  to  mnother 
generation,  we  tnm  to  a  homing  qnestion  of  tbe  day.  The  protniae 
of  s  Boyal  Commiesioo  to  inquire  into  tbe  condact  of  the  clergy  of 
tbe  Church  of  England  gires  importance  to  the  preliminary  inqoiiy, 
apparently  iostitnted  on  his  own  acconnt,  by  the  Ber.  the  Hon. 
W.  E.  Bowen,  tbe  resnlta  of  which  are  pnblisbed  in  an  officiml- 
looking  prnper-bonnd  volnme,  entitled  Riiuaiism  in  the  Churck  of 
England,  a  Raxtt  Inquiry,  AcA     The  character   and    object   and 

Jtktialitm  in  Oit  Ckureh  of  England.    With  an  iDtrodnetioD  Uid  An 
*  foi  tb«  ParliaiiienUi7  Seatioii  of  1904.    Bj  tbe  B«r.  the  Hon.  V 
LondoD  :  NUbet  k  Co. 
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results  of  this  inquiry  we  may  summarise  from  the  Introdoction. 
Visits  were  paid,  daring  the  Beoess,  by  competent  and  trnstworthy 
reporters  to  a  hundred  recent  serrices,  iuTolving  ninety-one  churchea 
and  sixteen  dioceaep.  These  reports  furnish  typical  illustrations  of 
the  ritual  and  services  of  the  several  churches ;  they  show  that  in 
these  services  the  measure  of  illegality  varies  a  good  deal,  but  that 
in  the  msjority  of  cases  the  general  type  is  Soman  rather  than 
English.  A  list  is  given  of  practices  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the  English  Church  which  are  alleged  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  f  ondamental  principles  of  its  doctrine  snd  ritual.  In 
sddition  to  the  detailed  account  of  a  hundred  ritualistic  services^ 
which  is  startling  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  movement^ 
Mr.  Bowen  gives  an  account  of  thirty  Ritualistic  manuals  now  in 
circulation,  also  of  a  packet  of  picture  cards  representing  the 
Mysteries,  and  other  Situalistic  materials.  The  compiler  of  the 
work  also  includes  a  draft  of  a  suggested  Clergy  Discipline  Bill. 
The  volume  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  controversy, 
upon  which  we  need  make  no  comment. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  controversial  matters, 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  peaceful,  if  humble  story  of  an  old 
Dissenting  congregation.  It  is  told  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gtordon  in  an 
Sistarical  Account  of  Doh  Lane  Chapd^  Faih%parth^  The  history 
of  Dissent  has  been  treated  at  large  by  writers  of  reputation  like 
Calamy  and  Neal,  and  in  our  own  day  by  Stoughton,  Skeats,  and 
MiiJl,  and  others ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  close  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  individual  congregations,  which,  ori- 
ginating in  most  cases  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  still  alive  and 
flourishing.  With  that  spirit  of  exactitude  and  enthusiasm  for 
research  which  characterises  the  modem  historian,  several  such 
accounts  have  already  appeared,  but  no  more  thorough  and  compe- 
tent worker  in  this  field  is  to  be  found  than  Mr.  Alexander  Gk)rdon» 
the  author  of  the  present  elegant  little  volume.  It  is  interesfebg  ta 
note,  as  Mr.  Gordon  informs  us,  that  the  famous  migratory  printing 
press  which  produced  the  Marprelate  Tracts  was  finally  run  to  earth 
in  the  adjoining  township  of  Newton  in  August,  1589.  From  which 
we  may  infer  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  friends  of 
an  aggressive  puritanism  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Failsworth.  The 
history  of  Dissent  in  the  neighbourhood  begins  with  the  Newton 
congregation  as  early  as  1642.  William  Walker,  the  minister  of 
Newton  Chapel,  was  ejected  in  1662,  and  for  the  next  thirty  yean 
very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  congregation.  Dob  Lane 
Chapel  was  not  built  until  1698,  nine  years  after  the  passmg  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  since  which  time  its  history  has  been  continuous. 
The  congregation,  originally  orthodox,  graduaUy  drifted  into  heresy  ; 

^  HUtorieal  AecoutU  of  Dob  Lane  Cfhapd,  FailiwortK  and  iti  Schools,    Bj  Alexander 
Gordon,  M.A.    Manchester :  H.  Rawson  k  Co.    1904. 
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>  «o^  in  1779  die  ninister,  Peodlebary  Hooghtoo,  was  mi  Arian,  bmt 
in  ft  few  7€«n  the  ooi^regation  and  its  ■liiiialfii  fallowed  Dr. 
'Prieatiej,  and  became  moie  definiftdy  Unitarian.  Tlioagk  lir. 
€aidon*fl  volame  is  Isigdy  oocoimd  with  most  interesting  aoconnts 
-fJi  die  soooe«Te  ministen  of  Dob  Lane  Chapel,  it  inddentaOy 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  inner  history  of  Dissent  and 
<m  the  derelopment  of  liberal  views  amongst  the  (dd  Dissenters 
who  were  unaffiBcted  bj  the  ETangelical  movement,  and  who  are  now 
in  most  cases  represeoted  bj  their  Unitarian  socoeasore.  As  a 
^  docament "  Mr.  Gordon's  volame  will  be  found  of  great  raloe  to 
etodents  of  an  important  phase  of  religions  hLstorj  in  England. 


SOCIOLOGY.  POLITICS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE 

The  most  striking  point  of  the  Rtpwrts  of  the  Mostly  Edueaticnal 

Commission  to  the  United  States  of  America  ^  is  the  popular  oithn- 

aissm  for  edncation  in  the  States.     It  is  this  enthosiasm  which 

supplies  the  driving  power  for  education -whieh  is  so  sadly  lacking 

.with  ns.     We  provide  technical  colleges  as  fine  as  any  in  the  States 

'or  in  Germany,  bat  they  are  shonned  by  the  students,  and  viewed 

-.with  indifference  by  the  employer.     The  **  echolar  "  is  not  wanted 

in  the  English  factory  or  mine.     The  cry  is  all  for  the  *"  practical  " 

-  man,  who  alone  is  supposed  to  make  a  good  workman  or  a  business 

man*     The  Americans,  however,  have  learned  the  lesson  that  the 

.  individual  who  has  been  properly  groonded,  trained  and  educated, 

makes  the  best  workmsn  and  the  best  captain  of  industry.     In 

training  the  young  for  the  battle  of  life  they  spare  no  trouble  and 

no  expense.     In  his  preface  Mr.  Mosely,  who  does  not  pose  as  na 

educationalist  but  as  a  business  man,  writes :  *'  One  of  the  things 

that  struck  me,  all  through  the  United  States,  was  the  large  amoant 

of    money  devoted  to  educational  purposes,   the  buildings  being 

magnificent  and  the  equipment  lavish.     The  teachers  seem  fired 

with  enthusiasm,  and  there  Lb  a  thirst  for  knowledge  shown   by 

pupils  of  all  ages  which  is  largely  lacking  in  our  o?m  country.      In 

conUvst   to   our  education,  which    has   to    a  large   extent    been 

*  classical,'  I  found  that  in  America  it  is  the  '  practical '  subjects 

which  are  principally  taught,  and  the  technical  classes  and  schooVi 

are  to  be  found  everywhere.     There  are  also  excellent  opportunitsee 

for  those  going  into  professions  to  take  up  classical  subjects ;  bat 

with  the  ordinary  *  everyday '  boy  who  has  to  fight  his  way  in  the 

world,  the  bulk  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  subjects  likely  to 

^  BeporU  of  the  Mo$dy  Educational  Commi»$ion  to  the  United  States  of  Atneri^a. 
October-December  1903.    London:  Co-oper»ti?e  Printing Societj,  Ltd.    1SK>4. 
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be  of  use  to  bim  in  after  life.     Americaa  'boys  remain  at  school 
ifatich  longer  tban  is  tbe  case  here,  often,  in  addition,  passing  through 
to  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  at. little  or  no  expense  to, their 
'parents  or  tbemsekes.  .  .  .  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  average  American  boy  when  he  leaves  school  is  infinitely 
better  fitted  for  his  vocation  and  stragfsfle  in  life  than  the  English 
boy,    and    in    consequence    there   are    in    the    United    States   a 
email  proportion  of  '  failnres/  and  fewer  who  slide  down  downhill 
and  eventually  join  the  pauper,   criminal   or  '  submerged  tenth ' 
class."     In  their  joint  Report  the  Commissioners  lay  special  stress 
upon  the  far-reachiog  influence  of  the  American  system,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  cause  of  industrial  and  commercial 
progress  and  nationsl  well-being.     They  declare  that  in  years  to 
4X>mey  in  competing  with  American  oommercer  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  face  trained  men,  gifted  with  both  enterprise  and  know- 
tedge.     They  also  point  to  the  absence  ^of  class  prejudices  and 
religious  strife,  the  close  coni^ection  between  theory,  and  practice, 
the  high  popular  estimation  pf  the  expert,  the  vedne  of  manual 
training,  the  liberality  by  the  public  and  private  donors,  and  finally 
the  organisation  and  co-ordination  of  edncation  which  are  such  a 
marked  feature  in  the  States*     Each  of  the  twenty-six  Commiih 
sioners  present  a  separate  Report  devoted  to  some  special  feature. 
The  Commissioners  are  men  of  varied  acquirements. .    They  include 
professors  of  literatures  like  Professors .  Rhys  and  .Gregory  Forster ; 
ecientifio  teachers,  like  Professors  Armstrong  and  Ayrton ;  public 
flohool   masters,  like   Dr.  Gray  of  Bradfield  and  Mr.  Fletcher  of 
Liverpool ;  officials,  like    Mr.  Blair  of  the   Irish  Dapartment  of 
Agriculture ;    members  ■  of  the   London   School   Board,    like   Mr. 
Jephson   and  Mr.  Shepheard ;  a  barrister,  like  Mr.  Groser ;  Mr. 
Coward,  ex*president  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  Mr. 
Barclay,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  tnJttndt  eordiaU  with  France. 
Much  that  they  have  to  tell  we  have  heard  before,  but  the  atimolos 
to  a  rationsl  national  education  in  this  country  which  the  exposi- 
tion here  afi<^ed  will  give,  should  prove  of  inestimable  value.     We 
regret  that    an  editorial  introduction  summarising  and  analysing 
their  views  does  not  accompany  this  volume.     It  also  licks  an 
index.     We  are  requested  to  state  that  ''the  Reportison  saletothe 
generfd  public  at  Is.,  and  that  any  edocational  authority,  oonnty 
councillor,  local  manager,  headmaster,  headmistress- or  registered 
teacher,  may  obtain  copies  free  on  forwarding  to  the  publishers  the 
cost  of  postage  and  statement  of  qualifications." 

A  similar  moral  is  to  be  found  in  A  National  Education  to 
Naiional  Advancemmvt}  by  Mr«  James  Baker^  who  is  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  the  author  of  the  Report  on  Technical 

1  A  National  EdueaOon  to  National  Advancement,     Bj  James  Baker,  F.B.G.8* 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  dc  Co.,  Ltd.     1904.  '•: 
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Edocalion  in  Eastern  Proaaia,  Poland,  Galicia,  Stieaia,  Bohemia  and 
Sazonj  for  the  Board  of  Education.  ''  Two  of  the  moet  terrible 
erUa,"  he  writes, ''  that  loom  ahead  for  England  are  the  blocking  of 
her  food-supply  and  the  decay  of  her  commercial  supremacy.*^ 
From  the  instances  from  Germany  and  Austria  Mr.  Baker  brings 
into  glaring  contrast  the  neglected  opportunities  for  material  and 
intellectual  progress  which  lie  to  our  hand  at  home.  He  shows 
how  by  technical  schools  the  young  may  be  trained  for  yiUage-life 
and  town-life  alike.  In  our  rural  districts  he  says  our  local 
authorities  have  now  for  some  time  had  the  power  to  mould  the 
trend  of  their  education  into  pleasant  usefulness,  but  they  mostly 
I  wasted  that  time  in  sectarian  equabblings.  We  would  go  even  &rther. 

It  is  onr  sincere  belief  that  as  long  as  the  cleric  of  any  denomina- 
tion whatsoever  has  anything  to  do  with  the  control  of  education, 
we  shall  have  no  real  progress.  Even  in  priest-ridden  Austria  tbe 
clergy  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  national  education.  The 
primary  sdiool  leads  to  the  secondary  school,  and  the  latter  to  the 
local  works,  where  the  master  is  compelled  to  carry  on  the  education 
of  his  apprentice.  At  these  secondary  schools  illness  is  the  sole 
cause  of  absence-  The  hours  on  Sunday  are  firom  8  to  12  A.M.  It 
is  sad  to  think  how  our  English  Sunday  \a  absolutely  wasted^ 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  The  examples  given  by  Mr. 
Baker  of  industries  established  in  rural  districts  are  little  short  of 
marvellous.  Pottery,  glass,  jewellery  and  precious  stones,  textile 
fie^brics  and  machinery,  combining  the  latest  improvements  with  the 
highest  art,  have  revolutiomsed  the  villages.  And  with  all  this  the 
literary  side  is  not  neglected.  You  may  meet  a  German  milliner 
well  versed  in  English  and  French  literature;  you  may  see  an  Austrian 
peasant  lad  reading  an  English  art  magazine  in  the  village  library. 
If  foreigners  with  their  crushing  militarism  can  do  this,  why  cannot 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  ?  Because  we 
are  ceasing  to  conduct  our  national  afikirs  upon  business-like  lines. 
Because  we  allow  a  Tory  party  to  continue  to  misgovern  the  country 
and  to  neglect  national  afiairs  in  the  interests  of  certain  privileged 
classes.  What  is  the  use,  said  a  late  Tory  Minister,  of  being  in 
office  unless  we  look  after  our  friends  ? 

Among  the  Fife  Miners}  by  Mr.  Kellogg  Burland,  is  one  of  thoee 
human  documents  like  Three  Months  in  a  Oervian  Workshops  and 
one  or  two  American  books  on  similar  lines.  Determined  to  see 
for  himself  the  inner  life  of  the  miners  in  whom  he  was  interested 
Mr.  Burland  chose  the  mining  village  of  Nelty  as  the  scene  of 
operations ;  and  after  having  had  his  hair  cropped,  and  purchased  a 
lamp,  ball  of  wick,  flannel  shirt,  '*  gravits,"  tea  flask  and  piece  box, 
reported  himself  for  work  at  the  pit-head.     This  was  not  Mr.  Bar- 
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land's  first  social  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  we  hasten  to  add 
that  the  journal  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  book  was  written 
with  no  view  to  publication.  Mr.  Borland's  conclusion  upon  the 
eight  hours'  day  both  above  ground  and  in  the  pit,  confirms  our 
own  opinion  derived  from  books ;  "  from  the  economic  standpoint  as 
well  as  a  humanitarian  I  have,"  he  writes,  ^'  little  hesitancy  in 
giving  as  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  long  run  the  eight  hours'  day 
yields  the  best  return,  for  the  men  remain  capable  longer  and  the 
standard  of  work  is  higher."  From  this  quotation  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Burland  is  an  economic.  He  is  also  social  reformer.  He 
has  something  to  say  on  the  liquor  question.  It  is  very  largely, 
he  declares,  an  '^  amusement  of  the  people  "  problem.  Temperance 
fanatics  nearly  always  fail  to  see  that  if  you  want  to  take  away 
the  poor  man's  pnb.  you  must  substitute  something  better.  But, 
as  he  shrewdly  remarks,  there  are  some  not  to  be  reached  by  any 
amount  of  amusement.  ''  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  said  a  confirmed  drunkard  to  him  once,  ''  yon  were  never 
drunk.  When  yon  are  drunk  yon  feel  a  great  man.  Look  at  me, 
what  am  I  ?  I'm  nobody.  But  when  I'm  drunk  I'm  everybody's 
master."  As  I  have  said,  this  book  is  a  human  document  from 
which  the  sociologist  may  learn  so  much. 

In  The  Miner's  Guide  ^  Mr.  Atherley  Jonea  and  Mr.  Hugh  H.  L. 
Bellot  have  endeavoured  to  put  into  a  handy  and  concise  form  a 
large  body  of  law  dealing  with  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employed  in  mines.  The  fir&t  part  of  the  book  consists  of  an 
annotated  digest  of  the  Coal  Mines  Begulation  Acts,  the  Truck  Acts 
and  the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  whilst  the  second  part  deals 
with  the  law  of  employers  and  workmen  as  affected  by  the  Em- 
ployers and  Workmen  Act  1875,  compensation  to  workmen  under 
Employer's  Liability  Act  1880  and  Lord  Campbell's  Act;  similar 
compensation  under  the  Acts  of  1897  and  1900 ;  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act  1875,  the  law  affecting  trade  unions 
and  the  Conciliation  Act,  1896.  Although  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  coal-miner,  this  book  will  be  found  of  value  to  all 
classes  of  workmen.  It  is  neither  a  text  book  for  the  Labour  party 
nor  a  defence  of  the  employer's  position.  It  is  first  and  lastly  legal, 
and  concerns  itself  simply  with  setting  forth  exactly  what  is  the 
law.  It  may  perhaps  be  a  recommendation  to  working  men  that 
both  the  learned  authors  are  in  strong  sympathy  with  them  ;  but  this 
sympathy  can,  of  course,  find  but  little  place  in  defining  the  legal 
relations  of  men  to  their  employers.  Equally,  of  course,  the  work 
is  the  more  valuable  on  this  account  as  a  practicable  handbook 
stating  the  whole  case  clearly  and  dispassionately,  without  regard 

^  The  Miner's  Guide  to  the  Coal  Mine$  Regrdation  Aete  and  the  Law  of  Empioyere  and 
Workitien,  By  L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  K.C.,  M.P^  and  Hogh  H.  L.  Bellot,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law.    London :  Methnen  &  Co.    1904. 
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to  anjthing  but  the  legal  aspects.     In  addition  to  a  table  of  cases^ 
there  is  an  excellent  index. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

In  Foundations  of  Modern  Eicrope}  which  is  the  outcome  of  certain 
lectures  delivered  in  1903,  Dr.  Reich  '^  attempts  to  give  a  shortr 
sketch  of  the  main  facts  and  tendencies  of  European  history  tbat> 
from  1756  onwards,  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  present 
state  of  politics  and  civilisation."  The  work  begins  with  the  War  of 
American  Independence  (1763-83)  and  ends  with  the  Franco-German 
War.  Dr.  Reich  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  untenable 
idea  of  race  was  abandoned ;  history  is  not  made  by  races^  bnt,  in 
addition  to  the  constant  influence  of  geo-politics,  by  the  mental 
vigour  and  moral  grit  of  nations.  Europe,  like  Hellas,  is  influenced 
to  an  incomparably  higher  degree  by  intellect  and  character,  than 
by  the  ethnographical  or  physiological  qualities  of  nations.  Dr. 
Reich  makes  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for  Napoleon  ;  with  him» 
in  fact,  it  is  little  short  of  hero-worship.  Much  mischievous  non- 
sense has  been  written  to  show,  on  the  authority  of  Arthur  Young,, 
the  utter  misery  of  the  peasantry  and  smaller  bourgeoisie,  and  the 
wretched  decadence  of  the  nobility  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. But  Young,  we  now  know,  was  deceived  by  the  lying  tales 
of  the  peasantry ;  for  public  records  actually  attest  that,  in  the 
districts  where  (according  to  him)  the  greatest  destitution  prevailed,, 
extensive  purchases  of  lands  and  farms  had  at  that  time  been  made» 
In  fact,  the  sufferings  under  the  ancien  r^ime  were  less  severe  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  than  was  the  case  in  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

History  of  Rome,  44  5.C.-138  A.D,,^  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Allcroft  and 
J.  H.  Hay  don,  begins  with  the  assassination  of  ^Caesar,  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  Hadrian.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  literature  of 
the  period  ;  and  a  selection  of  Test  Questions,  of  special  value  to  the 
student  who  dispenses  with  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  is  provided.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  well- written  compilation ;  indeed,  the  account  of  the 
conflagration  of  Rome  is  almost  worthy  of  Defoe. 

Prom  a  monograph  written  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley,^  we  learn  not 
only  that  the  Founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  also  that  the  best  blood  of  England  flowed  in  his  veins. 

^  FouncUuiom  of  Modern  Europe.  By  Emil  Reich,  Doctor  Juris.  London  :  George 
Bell  k  Sons.    1904. 

3  EiaUyry  of  Rome,  44  B.C. -138  A.D.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Haydon» 
M.A.    Third  Edition,  Enlarged.     London :  W.  B.  Clire. 

'  Jamci  Smithton.    By  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley.    City  of  Washington.     1904. 
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James  Lewis  Macie  was  son  of  Hngh,  first  Dnke  of  Northnmberland, 
whose  patronymic  was  Smithson  until  changed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
into  Percy,  and  a  widow  who  was  lineally  descended  from  Henry  VIT. 
At  Oxford  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  devotion  to  physical 
ecience,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  was  in  1787  admitted  to  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Boyal  Society.  The  motives  which  actuated  James 
Smithson — ^a  self-assumed  name — ^to  make  the  United  States  his 
residuary  legatee  are  not  altogether  clear.  He  lived  much  at 
Paris,  where  his  time  was  divided  between  scientific  research  and 
gaming. 

In  addition  to  being  a  prolific  author  and  an  accomplished 
scholar,  profoundly  versed  in  economics  and  French  history,  M. 
d  Avenel  is  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things.  Les  Frangais  de  man 
Temps}  is  not  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  his  contemporaries,  but  a  study 
^f  contemporary  types.  Some  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  work 
may  be  gained  by  merely  perusing  the  titles  of  its  chapters :  La 
Politique  et  les  Gouvernements ;  Ce  quit  reste  d'aristocratie ;  Ce  qu'il 
reste  de  Christianisrne  en  France  ;  AtUour  des  Lettres  et  de  la  Presse, 
&c.  ;  but  only  a  close  study  of  their  contents,  which  are  marshalled 
like  the  jottings  in  a  note-book,  can  reveal  the  mordant  irony  that 
nnderlies  the  mask  of  philosophic  calm.  According  to  M.  d'Avenel, 
his  countrymen  fall  into  two  classes — les  Frangais  qui  se  voient,  and 
les  Frangais  qui  ne  se  voient  pas — a  classification,  we  take  it,  appli- 
cable to  no  nation  in  particular.  The  author  writes  with  the  literary 
polish  of  M.  Anatole  France  in  a  manner  curiously  reminiscent  of 
Montaigne. 


THE  DRAMA, 

The  Shoemaker's  Holiday ^  Old  Fortunatus,  The  Witch  of  EdmorUon? 
and  two  parts  of  a  strong  play  with  a  quaint  title,  compose  the 
works  of  Thomas  Dekker  as  presented  in  the  exquisite  thin-paper 
•edition  of  the  "  Mermaid  "  series.  Dekker  had,  let  us  admit, 
great  powers  combined  with  great  defects.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Ernest 
Bhys  remarks,  "  the  type  of  the  prodigal  in  literature  •  .  .  but 
after  all  has  been  said,  he  remains,  by  his  faults  as  well  as  by  his 
faculties,  one  of  the  most  individual,  one  of  the  most  suggestive, 
figures  of  the  whole  EUzabethan  circle." 

The  present  condition  of  the  drama  in  England  is  deplored  by 
many  besides  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  who  has  voiced  the  discontent 

*  Le*  Franfau  de  tnon  Temp$.    Par  le  Vicomte  d'AyeneL     Paris :  Librairie  Plon, 
1904. 

*  Thomas  Dekker.    Edited,  with  an  Introdootion  and  Notes,  bj  Ernest  Rhjs. 
London  r  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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prevailing  among  the  more  intellectual  section  of  playgoers.  In 
The  Divine  Aretino  and  other  Plays}  Mr.  Robert  South  displays 
most  of  the  qualities  nsaally  expected  from  the  playright  who  essays 
to  handle  historical  themes.  Three  oat  of  these  four  prose  dramas,, 
or  rather  tragedies,  are  concerned  with  the  Italian  Renaissance,  viz.,. 
the  title-play,  Savonarola,  and  Sabado ;  the  remaining  ooe — The 
White  ^sc— depicts  the  last  unhappy  days  of  Charles  Stuart^ 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Young  Pretender."  From  a  purely 
literary  standpoint  The  Divine  Aretino  is  the  most  successful ;  it 
would  also  lend  itself  best  to  scenic  representation.  We  commend 
this  volume  to  the  attention  of  theatrical  managers  in  search  of 
unhackneyed  material. 


BELLES  LETTRES. 

fPHE  two  first  volumes  of  The  Talisman  Pocket  Library  ^  present  a 
curious    amalgam    of   Ecience,    superstition,  and    worldly  wisdom. 
Magic  (in  the  shape  of  talismans),  planetary  influence,  and  animal 
magnetism  all  play  a  part  in   The  Art  of  Fascination,  which,  if 
properly   understood    and   practised,   lead  to  ''  Business  Success."^ 
The  rules  for  securing  this  consummation  are  as  simple  as  they  are 
profound  :  ^'  An  important  thing  in  selling  is  to  have   something 
worth  pushing,  for  a  salesman  cannot  have  confidence  if  he  knows  it 
is  rubbish  he  is  trying  to  palm  ofi*.     Study  all  the  good  qualities  of 
whatever  you   wish  to  sell,  and  yon  will  have  something  to  talk 
about.     Have  the  whole  subject  well  in  mind  before  starting  out  for 
business.  ...  As  there  are  no  two  people  alike  you  will  find   it 
necessary  to  deal  with  each  one  a  little  differently,  therefore  it  is 
well  to  learn   something  of  the  nature  of  an  individual  on    first 
coming  into  contact  with   him.  ...  To  gain  any  influence    yoa 
must  avoid  antagonising  with  his  hobbies  or  weaknesses.     Have  in 
your  mind  the  object  you  wish  to  attain,  especially  when  your  eyes 
meet  and  you  shake  hands."     Verily  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bratley   could 
give  points  to  a  German  *'  bagman.'' 

Birds  oj  a  Feather?  by  Mr.  E.  Kellett,  are  a  collection  of  aix- 
teen  short  stories  concerning  episodes  in  the  life  of  two  chnms 
known  to  one  another  by  the  euphonious  names  of  Hoppy  and 
Sloppy.     Most  of   the    stories    possess   that   peculiar   quality    of 

^  Tht  Divine  Aretino  and  other  Playt,  By  Robert  Sonth.  London :  John  Jjontt, 
1903. 

5*  The  Talisman  Pocket  Library.  I.  The  AH  of  Fascination,  By  Geo.  H.  Bratley. 
II.  The  Art  of  Lnch.  By  A.  Osborne  Eaves.  Harrogate  :  The  Talisman  Publishing 
Company. 

»  Bird9  of  a  Feather,    By  E.  E.  Kellett.     Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrowsmlth."*  1904. 
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hnmoar  which  commends  itself  to  the  average  healthy-minded 
public  schoolboy ;  but  collahorcUianf  with  its  ludicrous  attempt  at 
rendering  into  heroic  verse  the  opening  lines  of  the  ^neid,  appeals 
to  us  most. 

"  Much  also  and  in  war  he  suffered  dire ; 
The  while  he  hid  a  city,  and  in/erred 
The  gods  to  Latium,  whence  the  Latin  herd 
And  Alhan  fathers,  and  high  walls  of  Rome." 

The  italics  are  ours,  not  the  author's. 

Encydopcedia  Britannica,  vol.  xxxiv.,^  which  is  the  tenth  and 
penultimate  volume  of  the  new  issue,  contains  124  double^ 
pages  of  maps  and  insets.  The  Index  is  supplementary  to  the 
General  Index,  and  extends  to  497  pages.  In  it  practicdly  every 
place  mentioned  in  the  maps,  and  almost  every  insignificant  geo- 
graphical feature  finds  recognition.  The  atlas  is  not  only  fully  up 
to  date,  but  is  also  anticipative,  e.g.^  the  routes  of  railway  lines  not 
yet  laid  down  are  marked  by  red  lines.  As  might  be  expected 
in  a  work  as  much  designed  for  America  as  for  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  are  treated  with  the  importance  that  they  deserve, 
but  rarely  meet  with.  The  colouring  and  lettering  of  the  maps  are 
excellent. 

The  CardinoTs  Pattm,^  by  Miss  K.  E.  Montgomery,  is  an  amazingly 
clever  "  first  novel."  In  it  the  author  displays  in  an  uncommon 
degree  dramatic  and  imaginative  qualities  which  clothe  with  the 
semblance  of  flesh  and  blood  the  phantoms  of  Renaissance  Italy. 
The  scenes  are  'laid  in  Florence  and  Venice,  in  the  days  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Francesco  dei  Medici.  The  atmosphere  throughout  is 
charged  with  plots  and  counter-plots;  one  stirring  episode  after 
another  keeps  the  enthralled  reader  in  palpitating  suspense  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  principal  personages.  Like  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  Ity 
the  heroine  dons  male  attire,  and  wears  it  without  sacrifice  of  outward 
or  inward  grace. 

As  'the  vital  necessity,  from  a  oommerqial  point  of  view,  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Continental  languages  must,  by  this  time,  be 
obvious  to  the  middle-class  Briton,  it  only  remains  for  him  to  set 
about  acquiring  it  in  the  only  sensible  way.  He  will  find  the 
qualities  he  has  a  right  to  demand  of  his  teachers  set  forth  in  How 
to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language,^  by  Professor  0.  Jespersen,  who  is  to 
Denmark  what  Dr.  H.  Sweet  and  Professor  Storm  are  to  England 
and  Norway  respectively.  Beginners  ought  to  commence  with  short 
connected  sentences,  gradually  passing  to  longer  texts,  e.g.,  short 

>  Encydopadia  Britannia.    Vol.  XXXIY.    London  :  The  Time$  Offioa 

*  The  CardH%aVt  Pavm,     By  E.  L.  Montgomerj.     London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1904. 

*  Haw  to  Teach  a  Foreign  Language.    By  Professor  Otto  Jespersen,  Ph.D.    Trans- 
ated  from  the  Danish  Original  by  Sophia  Yhlen-Olsen  Bertelsen,  M.A.    London : 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    1904. 
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stories  of  animals  selected  from  scientific  text-books.  The  vocabulary 
of  poetry  or  even  elevated  prose  must  be  avoided  by  all  bat  advanced 
students.  Phonetical  tranEcription  shonld  precede  orthography,  and 
formal  grammar — the  fetich  of  pedants  and  examiners — shonld  be 
dethroned  and  relegated  to  a  back  seat.  The  translation  reads 
smoothly,  bat  there  are  several  instances  of  typographical  errors. 

The  Indiscretions  of  My  Lady  Palgrave}  by  Amyot  Sagon,  were 
committed  in  the  days  when  Beau  Nash  ruled  as  arbiter  elegantiarum 
at  Bath.  Among  Lady  Palgrave's  "  indiscretions " — as  good  old 
Jenniogs  (who  was  at  once  poor  relation,  governess,  and  sempstress) 
quaintly  termed  them — may  be  enumerated  a  passion  for  gambling, 
which  denuded  the  family  mansion  of  most  of  its  portable  treasured 
(including  heirloom  jewelry)  that  could  easily  be  turned  into  hard 
cash,  and  would  inevitably  have  landed  her  in  a  debtor's  prison,  had 
she  not  sold  her  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  duelling  peer  who  was  a 
cardsharper  and  worse.  Lady  Clodagh's  existence  with  sach  a 
mother  could  not  be  a  roseate  one,  but  the  good  blood  of  her  race 
kept  her  scathless  amidst  the  temptations  of  her  heart.  The  plot  is 
60  deftly  managed  that  up  to  the  final  chapter  the  reader  is  uncertain 
whether  the  ddnoitement  will  be  happy  or  the  reverse. 

In  the  conclusion  to  The  Rise  of  English  Culture?  the  late  Mr. 

Edwin  Johnson  writes :  ''  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  showing  to 

my  readers  that  English  Story  is  a  branch  of  Church  Story,  and 

m  that  it  rests  not  on  the  testimonies  of  witnesses  who  were  living  in 

the  times  of  which  they  profess  to  relate,  but  on  the  dreams  and 
theories  of  Church  artists,  who  were  sitting  down  to  their  work  at 
an  epoch  much  nearer  to  our  own  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose." 
Up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr.  Johnson  asks  us  to  believe,  the 
Benedictines  had  no  registers,  no  genuine  records  of  a  long  past. 
^'  They  had  little  more  than  the  bare  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  out  of 
which  to  construct  a  theory  of  history,  to  be  converted  into  historic 
forms  by  the  aid  of  Jewish,  Arabic,  and  classical  literature."     It 
was,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  the  uprise  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  other,  that  awoke  the  Benedictines  from 
their  long  intellectual  torpor.     The  great  period  of  Italian  Benedic- 
tine activity  is  assigned  by  him  to  1464-1534.     "You  will  descry 
a  scriptorium  there  (at  Monte  Cassino)  for  the  first  time  in  the  late 
fifteenth  century ;  and  you  will  observe  a  knot  of  black  monks  busy  in 
writing  books,  which  are  to  be  issued  to  the  world  by  and  with   the 
names  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  &c."     The  most  interesting  chapters  are 
those  devoted  to  Polydore  Vergil  and  his  Anglica  Historia.   Almost 
all  the  partisan  and  paradoxical  vagaries  of  Father  Hardouia  may 


^  The  Indueretiont  of  My  Lady  Palgrave,  By  Amyot  Sagan.  Bristol:  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith.     1904. 

^  Tlie  RUe  of  English  Culture,  By  Edwin  Johnson,  M.A.  London  :  Williams  and 
Norgaie.     1904. 
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be  fonnd  re-dished  in  this  amazing  yolnme,  which  illofitrates  the 
credulity  of  incredulity  ran  mad. 

In  their  edition  of  Tacihcs :  Agricola}  Messrs.  G.  Norwood  an 
A.  F.  Watt  have  followed  the  t«xt  of  Draeger's  fifth  edition.  The 
notes,  which  are  brief  bat  pregnant,  afford  an  intelligent  student  of 
this  difficult  classic  all  the  help  that  he  can  reasonably  demand,  short 
of  providing  him  with  a  "crib."  Like  all  books  which  issue  from 
the  Tutorial  Press,  it  is  both  scholarly  and  practical. 

We  welcome  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Arrowsmith  a  sixpenny  edition  of 
Johnny  Fortnightly  ^ — one  of  the  pleasanteat  novels  that  it  has  ever 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  read.  In  it  we  are  transported  in  spirit  to  the 
apple  orchards  of  Devon,  to  an  idyllic  world  far  from  the  reek  of 
towns,  the  placidity  of  which  is,  however,  troubled  for  a  time  by  a 
charlatan,  whose  exceeding  cunning  extorts  the  admiration  of  his 
victims. 


POETRY. 

Com  Law  Rhymes,^  by  Ebenezer  Elliott,  evoked  an  essay  from 
Carlyle,  according  to  whom  their  author  was  ''  not  a  rhymer  and 
speaker  only,  but,  in  Some  genuine  sense,  something  of  a  poet." 
Little  as  we  are  disposed  to  accept  the  author  of  Sartor  Besartm  as 
a  competent  critic  of  lyric  verse,  nevertheless  few  will  attempt  to 
dispute  his  verdict  in  this  particular  instance.  We  are  curious  to 
watch  what  effect  the  cheap  reprint  of  this  once-famous  collection 
of  verses  will  have  on  the  burning  question  of  fiscal  reform. 

Translations  from  the  Otrman^  by  J.  Groodfellow,  form  a  taste- 
fully bound  oblong  booklet  of  forty- seven  pages.  To  our  thinking, 
the  version  of  Burger's  Zenore  is  the  best  executed.  The  Holy 
Grail  is  a  spirited  rendering,  but  its  excellence  is  marred  by  the 
translator  having  rhymed  "  time "  with  *'  vine."  Several  of  the 
pieces  have  not  previously  appeared  in  an  English  dress. 

Long  religious  poems  are  seldom  popular  in  these  days,  so  that 
the  fact  that  Christus  Victory^  by  Mr.  Henry  Nehemiah  Dodge,  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition  must  be  evidence  of  just  recognition  of  its 
undoubted  excellence.  Mr.  Dodge  has  escaped  the  danger  of  that 
monotony  which  so  often  attends  religions  poems  by  introducing  a 

^  Tacitus :  Agrteda.  Edited  bj  Gilbert  Norwood,  B.A.  Camb.,  and  A.  F.  Watt, 
M.  A.  OzoD.    London :  W.  B.  Clive,  Universitj  Tatorial  Press,  Ltd. 

^  Johnny  PorinighUy,    Bj  Eden  Phillpots.     Bristol :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 

3  Corn-Law  Rhymes  and  other  Verses,  Bj  Ebenezer  Elliott.  London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     1904. 

*  Translations  from  the  German,  Bj  J.  Ooodfellow.  Faille j  :  Alexander  Gardner, 
1904. 

^  Christus  Victor.  Bj  Henry  Nehemiah  Dodge.  Fom.h  Edition.  New  York  and 
London  :  G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons. 
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variety  of  metres  into  his  work,  in  each  of  which  he  appears  to  as  to 
be  equally  snccessf nl.  Some  of  the  lyrics  are  beantifal.  We  think 
Mr.  Dodge  at  his  best,  like  most  poets,  when  singing  of  freedom, 
and  the  warning  he  addresses  to  his  fellow  citizens  is  one  that  we 
should  take  to  heart. 

"  Be  not  too  sure 
Your  freedom  will  endure, 
Unless  ye  watch  and  guard  your  treasure  well : 
If  ye  but  close  your  eyes — 
Lulled  by  luxurious  Siren  singing 
Into  a  fatal  slumber  and  forgetting; 
In  eager  haste  for  wealth  and  place, 
Heedless  of  woes  to  come  and  foul  disgrace, 
Blind  to  your  country's  homebred  foes  that  hide. 
Lurking  in  ambush  at  your  very  side 
While  ye  are  sleeping  or  are  busy  getting — 
Some  giant  may  arise, 
Some  emissary  of  the  powers  of  Hell  — 
A  petty  partisan  at  first, 
Seized  with  ambition's  quenchless  thirst — 
And  in  an  evil  hour 
Chraap  at  impei'ial  potoer,^* 

The  highest  praise  we  can  give  Mr.  C.  Whitworth  Wynne  is  that 
he  is  an  accomplished  writer  of  finished  verses,  which  though  they 
are  pleasant  to  read  fail  to  stir  the  pulse.  The  Songs  of  Summer^ 
and  other  songs  and  lyrics  printed  with  them,  are  short  poems^  some 
of  them  extending  no  farther  than  a  single  stanza  and  yet  none  are 
striking  enough  to  qaote.  Included  in  the  volume  is  a  selection 
(one  handred  stanzas)  from  Mr.  Wynne's  larger  poem,  '^  Ad  Astra^" 
in  Spenserian  measare. 

^  Songi  of  Summer  and  Other  Poena,    By  0.  Whitworth  Wynne.    London :  Grant 
Bichards.    1903. 
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THE  FAR  EAST  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST. 


I. 

RUSSIA'S  INVINCIBILirr  AND  HER  CHAMPIONSHIP 

OP  THE  WHITE  RACE. 

I. 

Whenever  Czardom  is  bent  npon  some  new  fell  soheme  of  oonqueat, 
we  generally  hear  a  great  deal  aboat  Rossia's  "  Manifest  Destiny  ** 
(in  capitals),  her  ''invincibility/'  and  so  forth.  The  agents  of 
the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  never  fail,  on  snch  occasions,  to 
set  these  terrifying  ideas  afloat.  So  it  was  done— as  those  may 
recollect  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  early  'fifties — shortly 
before  the  Crimean  War.  What  mystic  prophecies,  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  decadents  and  of  people  nnacqnainted  with  Masco- 
vite  history,  were  then  craftily  introdnoed  into  the  European  Press 
by  writers  of  the  pan-Slav,  or  rather  pan-Rossiani  propaganda  ! 

In  those  days  the  talk  aboat  ''  Manifest  Destiny  "  and  an  '*  irre- 
sistible Fate  "  was  meant  to  paralyse  the  pnblic  mind  of  Europe,  to 
emasculate  its  resistance  by  sheer  fright.  There  was  quite  a 
literature  of  this  fatalistic  kind.  It  was  written  in  the  style  of  the 
so-called  '^  Last  Will  of  Peter  the  Great  *' — a  proven  forgery,  which, 
however,  contains  an  able  forecast  of  the  designs  of  suooessive 
Russian  rulers.  Often  such  talk  was  embellished  with  new  phrases 
filched  from  the  democratic  armoury  of  speech,  in  accordance  with 
the  tendencies  of  an  age  inclined  tc  revolutionary  changes. 

Thus,  Alexander  Herzen,  whom  I  knew  intimately  and  with 
whom  I  had  much  intercourse — ^first  at  Paris,  then  in  London,  nntil 
I  found  that,  under  the  guise  of  revolutionaiy  language,  he  aotoally 
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worked  for  Bassian  nniversal  dominion — was  a  head  source  of  each 
suspicions  outpourings.  He  incessantly  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
popular  parties  of  the  Continent,  by  French  and  German  writings, 
afterwards  also  by  English  and  Italian  ones,  that  Europe  was 
politically  and  socially  **  played  out."  He  prophesied  that  "  her 
dissolution  was  near  at  hand";  that  ''the  young  barbarians  of  the 
Slav  world,  feeling  this  death  agony  to  be  in  the  wind,  were  calling 
out  a  vicmento  mori  to  the  Old  World,  oflFering  to  murder  it,  if  it 
would  not  commit  suicide  "!  He  asserted  that  the  "  Daath  March  "' 
was  sounding  for  Europe,  whilst  **  youthful  Russia  was  heralded  in 
by  an  Introduzionc  tnaestosa  e  marziale.*'  He  compared  the  Czars 
to  **  Robespierres  d  chevaU*  He  imagined  that  in  this  way  ho 
would  catch  the  assent  of  French  Bepublicans  to  the  idea  of  a 
revolutionary  regeneration  of  Europe  by  that  mysterious  entity,  the 
immense  Slav  world. 

Shortly  before  the  Crimean  War,  Herzen  even  sought,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  to  imbue  exiled  Democrats  and  Socialists  of  various 
foreign  nationalities  with  the  desirability  of  ''  going  to  South  Africa 
or  to  Australia,  where  a  New  World  is  growing  up,  and  new 
scenes  of  activity  are  opening;  the  Old  World,  with  its  corrupt 
Germane*  Romanic  blood,  being  destined  to  decay  before  the  onrush 
of  youthful  Russia." 

All  this  farrago  was  to  pass  for  revolutionary  propagandism. 
But  what  a  tremendous  fall  his  prophecies  had  soon  afterwards  in  the 
Crimean  War ! 

The  simple  truth  about  this  alleged  youthfulness  and  barbarian 
desire  to  infuse  new  blood  into  a  **  Europe  sick  unto  death  "  is,  that 
the  Russian  Empire  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  corrupt  despotisms, 
and  that  the  stolid  and  backward  Muscovite  masses  have  no  liking 
whatever  for  aggressive  adventures,  into  which  they  are  driven,  and 
do  not  dream  of  regenerating  our  part  of  the  world.  Herzen 
himself  did  not  seek  scenes  of  new  activity  in  South  Africa  or 
Australia.  He  remained  in  this  country  to  write,  in  German  and 
English,  *'  My  Exile  in  Siberia '' — trAere  he  had  mver  been  !  The 
revelation  of  that  latter  fact  in  the  English  Press  mainly  contributed 
to  shortening  his  stay  in  England. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  all  those  terrible  foreshadowings 
about  the  *'  majestic  and  martial "  onward  march  of  Russia  as  the 
irresistible  Power  ?  When  tackled  without  regard  to  such  windj 
talk,  Autocracy  collapsed.  Nicholas  I.,  in  the  midst  of  the  catas** 
trophe,  suddenly  died — ^from  poison,  as  many  thought  at  the  time* 
Had  the  war  been  firmly  continued  then  by  the  Western  Allies ; 
had  the  Man  of  December,  who  secretly  aimed  at  a  future  alliance 
of  France  with  the  Russian  €k>vemment,  not  refused  further 
co-operation  with  England — how  much  greater  would  the  result 
adiieved  have  been  ! 
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II. 

I  thought  I  might  bring  these  occurreaces  to  mind,  because 
shortly  before  and  daring  the  Crimean  War  I  was  among  those 
who,  whilst  strongly  warning  against  the  designs  of  the  Government 
of  St.  Petersburg,  firmly  opposed  all  that  fatalistic  talk  about 
Rassia's  manifest  destiny,  her  invincibility,  and  similar  hollow 
bugbears.  In  one  of  those  writings  {The  Universal  Empire  of  the 
Cossdcks),  published  as  a  series  of  articles  in  a  Liberal  London 
paper,  I  gave  a  history  of  Russian  aggression,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  Constantinople.  Any  one  conversant  with  that  history 
knows  how  idid  the  verbiage  about  the  impossibility  of  defeating 
the  brazen  image,  with  its  feet  of  clay,  is. 

Now,  as  to  the  much-talked-of  championship  of  the  White  Race 
by  Russia,  as  against  the  Yellow  one.  Here  we  come  upon 
another  myth. 

Strange  to  say,  that  myth  is  specially  worked  up  just  now  in 
France,  where,  in  years  gone  by,  well-informed  writers  like  Dela- 
marre,  taking  the  same  view  as  Polish  ethnologists  like  Duchinski, 
had  quite  a  dififerent  story  to  tell.  But  then  there  are  at  present 
£400,000,000  of  Russian  stocks  held  in  France;  and,  moreover, 
Nicholas  II.  is  trying  to  get  up,  at  Paris,  another  loan  of  £30,000,000. 
The  "  White  Czar  "  wanting  a  good  deal  of  the  yellow  gold  of  his 
ally,  Russia  is,  forsooth,  to  be  written  np  as  the  defender  of  the 
white  Aryan  race  against  the  yellow  Japanese.  A  nice  colourable 
pretext ! 

In  passing,  another  gold  tale  may  here  be  touched  upon.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  us  believe  in  the  financial  invincibility  of  the 
Autocrat,  we  have  been  informed  that  in  a  tower  at  St.  Petersburg 
£65,000,000  are  piled  up  in  solid  coin.  It  is  added  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  as  the  Liberal  English  member  of  Parliament 
who  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes,  had  it  actually  photographed — o£ 
conrse,  from  the  outside. 

Such  a  Liberal,  or  liberal,  testimony  is  of  twofold  advantage  ta 
the  Russian  Government.  Some,  it  is  true,  may  wonder  that  Bdntgen 
X  rays  were  not  used  for  penetrating  the  covered  rolls  of  gold,  though 
even  that  procedure  might  have  left  a  doubt  in  distrustful  minds. 
For,  many  a  person,  reading  about  this  Nibelung  hoard,  has  perhaps 
had  a  disturbing  remembrance  about  Potemkin's  way  of  creating 
villages  and  canals.  It  happened  during  Catherine  XL's  journey 
through  the  lately  wasted  and  icarcely  inhabited  parts  of  the  newly 
conquered  provinces  of  Southern  Rasaia^where  nntil  then  the  remnants 
of  the  yellow  Grolden  Horde  had  lived  nnder  Turkish  suzerainty. 
By  means  of  pasteboard  structures,  and  of  masts  stuck  in  the  eartb 
at  a  distance,  Potemkin  produced  the  pleasant  mirage,  whereupon 
Catherine  exclaimed  ^  she  felt  as  if  she  were  brought  into  a  suddenly 
arisen  enchanted  world." 
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^ia  is  a  way  the;  have  in  Bosua  in  matters  of  AdmiiiiBtrataoD, 
on  an  emargencf . 

As  to  the  aaMrtion  that  Bnaaia,  in  Earope,  repreeents  the  main 
stock  of  the  Slav,  Aryan,  white  race,  Polish  and  other  ethoologista 
■declare  it  to  be  on  a  par  with  Potemkin's  Ftia  Morgana.  Indeed, 
it  cao  be  clearly  shown  from  Bussia's  own  historical  records  that  the 
maas  of  her  population  in  the  North  of  Europe  is  originally  not  of 
Slav,  not  even  of  Aryan,  bnt  of  Ugto-FimuBh  blood,  with  which  bat 
ft  few  Slavonian  tribes  were  intermixed  when  the  Bnasian  Kingdom 
was  fonnded.  Now,  this  Ugro-Finnish  stock  is  of  Turanian  con- 
nection, kindred  to  Magyars  and  Turks,  and,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  the 
Hongolic,  hence  to  the  yellow,  race. 

Among  real  Slavs,  snoh  as  the  Poles,  the  Rnthenians,  and  others, 
there  is  qnite  a  literature  on  that  subject.  Writers  of  snch  tmly 
Slav  origin  contend  that  Rossia  does  not,  in  her  European  majority, 
belong  to  their  own  race,  but  to  an  ancient  Ugrian,  Turanian  one, 
which  has  only  become  Slavonised  in  speech  in  a  long  course  of 
time,  whilst  in  the  European  dominions  of  the  Czar  there  is  still,  to 
this  day,  a  large  number  of  populations  of  Tatar  and  other  non- Aryan, 
non-Slav  blood.  They  dte  Napoleon's  saying :  "  Scratch  the  Bnsaimn 
and  yon  will  find  the  Tatar ! " 

No  fair-thinking  person  will  state  these  indubitable  historioal 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  opprobriouH  charge  from  them. 
Have  not  the  Finlandera  proper — through  contact  with  Sweden,  it 
is  true — achieved  a  high  degree  of  cnltore  ?  Wherever  aspiratitxiB 
to  civilisation,  to  human  progress,  to  political  and  social  freedom 
are  to  be  found,  there  we  have  to  acknowledge  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood. Bnt  who  can  truthfully  say,  looking  at  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  the  Muscovite  Empire,  that  it  can  pose  as  the  immaculate 
Defender  of  the  White  Baoe  P 


To  talk  of  a  "  Tellow  Peril "  in  reference  to  the  progiesaive  and 
nobly  patriotdo  Japanese  nation  is  worse  than  a  calumny.  It  ia  a 
political  blonder.  The  Japanese,  from  the  point  of  view  of  hnman 
progress,  are  the  Europeans  of  Asia.  Muscovite  Autocracy  ia  a 
backward  Asiatic  element  in  Surope. 

If  a  "  Yellow  Peril "  were  to  be  spokpn  of,  it  wonld  have  to  be 
found  in  that  aggressive,  yet  corrupt  Power  which  only  contains  a 
small  sectdon  of  peopleof  Aryan  descent ;  which  even  in  its  Eoropean 
possessions  has  a  large  fringe  of  Tatar  populations ;  and  which  by  its 
Siberian,  Kalmuck,  Baschkir,  and  other  Mongolio  tribes  has,  in  the 
main,  a  yellow  race  for  its  basis.     That  is  the  real  Russia. 

Look  at  her  histoiy.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Ugiian,  non- 
Aryan,  non-Slav  tribes  of  the  great  plain  were,  together  with  a  few 
Slavonic  ones,  conquered  by  a  Germanic  war-clan  of  WarangiMi^ 
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that  is,  Norse  and  Teutonic — origin.  They  came  mainly  from 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  very  name  of  Bnssia  is  not  a  Slav  one. 
It  was  introduced  by  those  Norse,  Gtothic,  and  Angle  warriors  wha 
established  the  Russian  kingdom. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  country  had  been  weakened 
by  being  split  up  into  separate  Principalities  under  the  various 
descendants  of  those  foreign  Glermanic  conquerors,  Russia  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  Mongol  Golden  Horde.  She  remained  under  that 
Yellow  dominion  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half.  On  the  ruins 
of  the  Khanate,  Czarism  arose  with  institutions  framed  after  the 
very  pattern  of  those  which  the  Yellow  Horde  had  introduced. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Russia,  for  a  little 
while,  came  under  Polish  rule,  from  which  she  was  freed  by  a  rising 
at  Moscow.  In  our  time  she  was  again  defeated,  though  the  then 
aristocratic  Government  of  England,  and  the  Banapartist  one  of 
France,  had  only  made  a  ''Cabinet  war*'  against  that  masterful 
tyrant,  Nicholas  I.,  who  had  waded  through  blood  to  the  throne  in 
1825,  and  who  afterwards  posed  aa  the  Dictator  of  Central  Europe. 
It  was  a  game  of  bluff  which  Nicholas  I.  had  long  played  with  much 
success — a  game  of  wily  diplomatic  intrigues  at  many  Courts; 
intrigues  supported  by  venal  writers  and  insidious  female  agents, 
such  as  have  latterly  also  been  about  among  the  statesmen  of 
nations  whose  natural  interest  it  would  be  firmly  and  actively  ta 
oppose  Muscovite  aggression. 

The  present  generation  is  not  aware  of  the  horrible  weight  of 
this  whilom  Russian  incubus,  artificially  made  though  it  was  to  a 
large  extent.  Few  can  understand  now  how  it  oppressed  the 
Continent  shortly  before  the  liberating  Revolutions  of  1848,  and 
again  afterwards,  when  the  scarcely  gained  freedom  of  nations  was 
once  more  overthrown  by  the  sanguinary  reaction  of  princes.  The  - 
war  of  1854—56,  which  so  many  foolishly  cry  down  as  a  grave  fault 
committed  by  England,  struck  a  very  necessary  and  useful  blow- 
against  the  fatalistic  theory  of  the  irresistible  advance  of  Russian, 
power.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Liberal,  Republican,  and 
Socialist  parties  of  Europe  were  well  aware  of  the  real  situation 
when  Nicholas  I.  made  his  attack  upon  Turkey.  With  quite  a  few 
exceptions,  the  best  Liberals  and  the  Radical  working-classes  in 
England  energetically  called  for  armed  resistance. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  recollection  of  the  mass  meetings  in 
London.  The  exiled  popular  leaders  of  the  Continent — Mazzini,. 
Kossuth,  Ledru-RoUin,  and  many  others — publicly  advocated  war 
against  Nicholas  I.  They  knew  what  was  wanted.  Some  of  those 
who  at  present,  under  various  oZiose^— working  either  from  ignorance 
or  from  unavowable  motives — ^have  been  trying  to  smooth  the  path 
for  a  tyrannic  Power,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  danger  for  the 
independence,  the  freedom,  and  the  civilisation  of  Eorope,  might 
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well  be  Mtonished  iE  the  m&nifeBtoes  of  those  exiled  popular  leaders 
of  the  'fifties  were  reprinted. 

Had  the  war  agaiost  Czardom  been  carried  on  in  their  sense,  the 
oppreseed  RoBsian  people  woald  have  immenBely  benefited  thereby. 
Even  as  it  was,  there  came,  in  coDseqnence  of  Czardom  being 
defeated,  the  EmaDcipation  of  the  Raesian  Serfs,  and  the  partial 
looaening  of  the  iron  grip  by  which  Nicholas  I.  had  choked  every 
atterance  of  the  press.  Throngh  his  defeat,  the  restoration  of 
Hangarian  independence  and  parliamentary  government,  which  the 
Czar's  army  had  helped  to  overthrow  in  1849,  became  a  poesibiUty 
once  more,  a  few  years  afterwards.  Through  his  defeat,  the  fntare 
of  Italy  was  saved.  Her  nnity  and  indepeodence  coald  never  have 
been  achieved  had  Rassian  Autocracy  become  paramount  at  the 
Dardanelles. 


Uttsrly  foolish  then  are  those  who  go  by  Lord  Salisbnry's  saying 
that  Eoglaod  had  "  pnt  her  money  on  the  wrong  horse"  io  the 
Crimean  war.  Utterly  foolish  also  was  his  saying  that  the  best 
policy  for  dealing  with  the  Rnssian  danger  in  regard  to  India  was 
to  "  bny  large  maps."  Why,  since  Lord  Saliabary  gave  that  abenrd 
cartographical  advice,  RusEia  has  actually  advanced  through  whole 
Central  Asia  np  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  She  has  even  made 
a  spring  into  that  conntry,  tearing  away  a  portion  of  the  Ameer's 
territory.  No  wonder  the  present  Premier  recently  avowed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  go  by  the 
policy  of  "purchasing  large  maps."  The  nephew  had  found  the 
uncle  to  be  a  deceptive  guide  as  to  India's  safety. 

If  Czardom  were  victorious  against  Japan,  which  represents  par- 
liamentary government,  progressive  civilisation,  and  freedom  of  trade 
for  all  nations  in  Manchaiia,  it  wonld  soon  be  found  that  the  mili- 
tary and  bureancratic  ling  which  upholds  and  even  domineen  over 
Autocracy,  would  presently  resnnte  its  designs  upon  CoDGtantinople 
«nd  Mediterranean  quarters.  This  see-saw  alternation  of  aggression 
in  Asia  and  Europe — and  not  only  in  Eastern,  but  even  in  Northers 
Enrope — is  a  well-known  feature  of  Muscovite  policy  from  oldcn 
times. 

Bj^mstjerne  BjSmfon,  the  eminent  Norwegian  poet  and  Demo* 
cratic  politician,  who  formerly,  from  aversion  to  the  Pact  of  Union 
with  Sweden,  made  light  of  the  Russian  danger  in  tbe  North,  has 
■come  to  see  it  at  last.  He  recently  called,  therefore,  for  an  allianoe 
of  all  Germanic  nations  against  despotic  "  Ho'y  Russia."  The  Ikte 
of  Vinlaud  had  enlightened  him.  A  crushed  Finland  was  to  be 
made  tbe  stepping-stone  for  a  future  Russian  attack  upon  the  Scan- 
dinavian coDutriep,  with  tbe  ulimate  olg-'ct  of  opposing  even  this 
conutry  form  an  ice-free  port  in  the  High  North.     The  posseauon 
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of  Hammerfest  was  the  aim  of  Rassian  aatocracy  even  before  the 
Crimean  War. 

The  present  Autocrat  (such  is  the  oflScial  title  of  the  Emperors  of 
All  the  Rassias)  is  in  character,  no  donbt,  rather  a  weakliog.  Yet, 
in  the  matter  of  Finland,  he  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of 
wilful  perjury.  Even  the  military  and  bureaucratic  ring  which 
often  controls  him,  could  not  have  compelled  him  to  become  main- 
sworn to  a  Constitutional  oath,  which  is  his  very  title  as  a  ruler  in 
that  Grand  Duchy.  If  he  could  be  arraigned  before  a  Parliament, 
his  guilt  would  even  be  more  clearly  provable  than  was  that  of 
Charles  Stuart. 

With  one  hand  that  professed  friend  of  Humanity  made  show 
to  build  up  a  Temple  of  Arbitration  aud  Peace  at  the  Hague. 
With  the  other  he  tore  up  the  Finnish  Charter,  aod  signed  decrees 
for  military  aggreesion.  For  the  infamies  of  Blagovestschensk^ 
Kischeneff,  and  Gomel,  this  irresponsible  "  self-ruler "  had  not  a 
word  of  reproof.  Who  could  have  prevented  him  from  a  personal 
utterance?  In  Manchuria,  again,  he  became  grossly  perjured  to 
promises  made  in  his  name.  Young  Japan  he  tried  to  crush,  "  as  a 
beetle  is  crushed  with  a  steam-hammer  " — to  use  the  elegant  figure 
of  speech  of  papers  which  serve  him,  and  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  spoke  of  a  cultured  nation  as  "  wretched  dwarfs "  and 
■"yellow  apes." 

Truly,  Nicholas  II.,  who  once  said  he  "  wished  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Nicholas  I.,"  has  laid  a  heavy  burden  of  guilt  upon  his 
own  shoulders. 

V. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  General  Ivanofi^,  the  Governor  of 
Turkestan,  made  bold  to  threaten  England,  if  she  dared  to  support 
Japan,  with  a  "  diverting  invasion  of  India  "!  There  were  plenty  of 
similar  threats.  Now,  under  the  stress  of  events,  these  menaces  are 
discontinued.  But  they  sliow  what  intentions  are  harboured,  and 
what  policy  would  be  pursued  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Even  quite  recently,  the  great  Friend  of  Arbitration  still 
•declared — it  was  before  the  battle  on  the  Ya-ln,  and  before  the 
landing  of  the  Japanese  in  Liao-tnug  Bay — that  never,  never  would 
be  allow  the  intervention  of  other  Powers,  if  they  were  bent  upon 
bringing  this  war  to  an  end.  Possibly  he  may  have  to  change  his 
mind  yet. 

When  firmly  met,  the  Holy  Russia  of  the  Czars  is  apt  to  collapse. 
I^othing  better  could  happen  for  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  peopte. 
Had  Plevna  become  the  Sedan  of  Alexander  IL — and  things  were 
very  near  to  that — ^the  demand  for  a  parliamentary  Constitution 
would  have  been  presented  to  the  Czar,  on  his  retreat,  on  the  points 
of   the  bayonets  of  the  National  Guard  in  hia  own  *^  holy  dty  "  (A 
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Moscow.  The  cry  would  then  have  beea  rused  in  RoebU  :  "  Erea 
the  Turks  have  got  a  Parliament,  and  we  ahall  atill  be  the  abject 
Blavea  of  an  arbitrary  Power  ?  " 

That  waa  the  reason  why  Alexander  II.,  whose  army  had  only 
been  Bared  in  the  oick  of  time  by  the  Rnmans,  and  so  waa  enabled 
to  reach  Conatantinople,  urged  Abdnl  Hamid  (no  donbt  a  willing 
disdple)  to  dismias  hia  own  Parliament,  which  had  done  most  aatis- 
EactOTy  work  in  1877-78. 

If  Japan  beats  back  now  the  armiea  of  Nicholas  IT.  both  from 
Korea  and  MaDcharia,  all  the  aconmnlated  elements  of  diasatiafactioa 
in  the  overgrown  Empire,  which  is  a  very  priaon-honae  of  oppreaaed 
nstionalitiee,  might  perhapa  call  ont  for  representative  government 
or  national  indepeadence.  Who  then  can  donbt,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  progress,  where  the  world's  sympathies  shouli  be  ? 

Yet  we  have  recently  seen  many  ao-calledorgana  of  pcibtic  opinion  in 
this  country  tacking  to  and  fro  between  Raaaiaand  Japanina  strangely 
half-hearted,  fihilly-shallying  way.  The  views  of  otherd  who  stood 
firm  to  the  right  caase  have  met  with  attempts  at  "  bnrking  "  all 
the  more  disgracefnl  becanse  Japan  is  "  Eogland's  ally  " — at  any 
rate  on  paper.  Well  may  many  a  eon  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  have  said  to  himself :  "  Do  yon  call  this  backing  yoar  friends  ?  '" 

And  yet  it  waa  only  a  question  of  continuing  with  aympathetic 
words  ;  for  the  Japanese  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  heavy  taek 
of  tbia  great  struggle  npon  themselves  alone,  so  long  as  Russia  is 
not  helped  by  another  Power, 

On  that  point.  Baron  Kenchio  Sayematsn,  a  man  educated  in 
England,  and  who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  a  member  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy  in  London,  has  recently  apoken  ont  at  the 
National  Liberal  Clnb  with  the  greatest  clearneaa.  As  a  Cabinet 
Minister  antil  recently,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Premier,  Marqaia  Ito, 
the  words  of  this  highly-cnltared  man  merit  the  fullest  attention. 
When  here  in  1879,  Baron  Sayematsn  pablished  a  noteworthy 
historical  work  on  The  I^idity  oj  the  gnat  C(mqueror  Genghis  Khan 
with  the  Japanese  hero  YothUtuni.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
he  has  issued  a  well-reasoned  memorandnm  on  A  Question  of  Inter- 
national  Law.  It  deals  with  declarations  of  war,  and  contains  an 
able  and  convincing  justification  of  the  action  of  the  Government  at 
Tokio.  The  memorandum  ia  written  in  answer  to  an  article  in  the 
Russian  Review,  and  is  pablished  in  a  French  veraion  in  the  Paris 
Minwrial  Diplomatique.  Baron  Snyemateu  is  an  adherent  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration.  Bat  he  also  knows  what  a  country  owea  to 
itaeU  when  it  has  to  deal  with  a  crafty  Power  ruthlessly  bent  open 
aggression  at  ita  own  opportone  moment. 

Ab  a  kind  of  paltry  exonae  for  their  own  backaliding,  those  who 
hold  their  breath  ao  timidly  in  regard  to  Japan,  have,  almost  day  l^ 
day,  sought  to  make  ont  that  the  German  press  is  aidling  np  to 
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Bassia — ^nay,  that  it  does  not  even  give  proper  prominence  to 
Japanese  victories  on  land,  omitting  to  nse  headlines,  and  not  dis- 
cassing  the  subject  in  leading  articles  at  all !  These  assertions  are 
evidently  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this  country  has,  under  such  cir-» 
cnmstances,  some  good  reason  to  be  cautions. 

A  curious  excuse,  indeed,  considering  England's  alliance  with  Japan 
— even  if  the  alleged  facts  were  true.  But  they  are  not.  All  the 
statements  about  German  journals  neglecting  to  bring  out  Japanese 
victories  with  due  prominence  are  the  rankest  fabrications.  As  ono 
who  daily  receives  a  number  of  German  papers,  I  can  vouch  for  it. 

More  than  that  :  at  a  time  when  English  monthly  magazines  havo 
been  strangely  silent  on  a  subject  of  the  most  far-reaching 
importance  for  this  country's  own  interests,  the  chief  German 
Beview  has  not  hesitated  to  publish  an  essay  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising character  in  the  way  of  out-and-out  opposition  to  Bussia,. 
and  of  friendliness  to  Japan.  And  that  Beview  is  published  at  the 
very  frontier  of  Bnesia  ! 

Personally,  I  have  not  experienced  any  diflSculty  in  Germany  as 
regards  the  strongest  utterances  against  Muscovite  policy.  Many  a 
Liberal  and  Democratic  daily  journal  of  Germany  expresses  itself  in 
the  same  way  as  I  did,  adding  hopes  of  a  coming  internal  movement  in 
Bussia  for  deliverance  from  an  intolerable  tyranny.  Yes,  the  mass 
of  the  German  nation  is  sound  on  that  point.  Would  that  its  hearty, 
sympathetic  wishes  were  realised  by  successful  risings  from  Peters- 
burg to  Odessa^  so  that  the  horrors  of  this  war  may  be  brought  to 
a  speedy  end,  and  the  long  dark  night  of  Bussian  slavery  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  dawn  of  freedom. 


II. 
MACEDONIA  AND  ENGLAND'S  DUTY. 

Shortly  before  the  war  between  Japan  and  Bussia  broke  out,  no 
less  a  person  than  Prince  Uchtomski,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Nicholas  II.,  had  the  boldness  to  declare  in  the  Petersburg  OdzdUy 
that  "Macedonian  affairs  might  certainly  hasten  the  solution  of  the 
task  of  the  occupation  oj  CanstantinopUt  which  must  sooner  or  later 
become  a  Bussian  city,'*  but  that  '*  it  is  of  even  greater  importance  to 
crush,  if  necessary,  with  a  giant's  foot,  the  proud  young  State  of 
Japan." 

Here  the  double  object  of  masterful  dominion  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Near  East  was  boldly  avowed.  The  same  Prince  UchtomBki, 
who  accompanied  Nicholas  II.  on  his  Eastern  travels,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  them  in  the  name  of  the  Czar,  gave  a  pretty  plain  hint  in 
that  book  as  to  Bnssia's  designs  upon  India.     He  asserted  that  the 
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mtfc  iaeti  is  tkc  5«ar  £M^  or  frac  aarSTxacn^  nj%kjas  bK^otty. 

Otfaii  tbo*  an  wkxe  siaden  aastmi  nd  coi3w£gy-<  are  voi^ 

W^  JMa  wiG  dnion  the  asr^ccata  to  «&5cfa  t&e  isemrstmrn  of 
Baigariaa  baodt  Bta  ^  Macwfaata '  IkTv  eir^a liw  ?  Fif  ilii  a^lifj 
AcK  atrntiea  an  oxaadtuA  hf  Bs'gvs  n  veU  as  bv  thaaa  «1d 
l^rt  agatnK  tiicoL  fla^  is  tfac  nev  work  of  PnlsBor  X«oUn 
KaaHu,'  ta«  Rector  of  Atfagas  CnrraKtj,  vb^  waa  n  ti  itiiiil  m 
Loodm  at  a  baaqact  a  few  montfca  agn,  wt:«i  k>3k  fi  t&«  <etj  sMtt 
wctft  yitaait  wbo  hare  got  cp  the  recmt '~  IhoedooiaQ  CoofieavBOR.* 
Xa  tliis  woAj  oat  ieis  tiian  HO  cmrieta  were  deCaCed.  wish  bbhei, 
pisira,  and  datai,  committed  bj  Bclgmriaa  baadt  agaiaai  Gfveka  is 
Vaeedonia.  A  mus  of  those  Crimea  owed  their  origin  to  tfc* 
iMiltlitj  entertaiaed  bj  the  Balgarian  adberenta  of  one  aeeticm  of 
tbe  Eastern  Cbnrcb  agsiort  the  ortbodoz  Hellenes,  who  belotig  to 
aiKitber  seetion.  Asd  in  the  preaenoo  of  these  facta  we  are  told  tbat 
tb«  Eajopeaa  Powers  on^ht  to  organise  a  "  ChriMiaD  cnuada" 
agatnst  the  **  infidel  Tork  " ! 

Wbea  will  tbMe  who  want  this  coontfT  to  pat  its  handa  into  boA 
•  boraet's  neat  by  armed  interfereoce,  learn  that  **  Macedonin  **  ia  m 
term  onknown  eren  to  the  polyglot.  Taoe-dirided,  straageij  inter- 
mixed  popolationa  of  pronoeee,  in  whicfa  there  are  not  onlj  Balgan, 
bat  Greek*,  Tarks,  Serbs.  Albanese,  Wallachs,  Poraak?,  and  Tariaa 
other  tribes  of  the  most  discoriaot  origin,  Tio'entlj  avene  to  ead 
other?  It  ia  became  the  Bnlgara,  who  are  not  even  a  nurjosftr 
in  "  Macedonia,"  intend  to  lord  it  over  the  other  natiooalitaes,  ^tit 
the  distariets  in  qnestJon  hare  been  converted  into  such  a  crimmal 
Witched  CanUron. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  oot  here  that,  not  only  are  there  so  nomj 
'  fftBautmamdMmetdomm.     Loodoii.     1W4. 
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conteading  races  in  the  region  called  Macedonia,  bnt  that  the  Balgar 
and  Panslavic  emisfiaries,  contrary  to  history,  fabricate  0?en  an  arti- 
ficial country  of  that  name  by  adding  the  district  of  Kosflovo  to  those 
of  Salonica  and  Monastir.  In  the  district  of  Koesovo,  the  Slavs  are 
the  majority.  Not  all  of  them  are  Balgars  even  there ;  for  there 
are  Serbs,  too,  in  that  district.  The  Serbs  are  real  Slavs.  The 
Balgars  are  not.  They  were  originally  a  Tatar  people,  kindred  to 
the  Tarks,  and  they  have  only  become  Slavonised  in  speech.  They 
came  from  the  Volga  iato  the  Balkan  country.  Hence  their  name 
of  Yolgars,  Bolgars,  or  Balgars.  Using  a  Slav  language  now,  they 
are  in  blood  more  of  Tatar,  Mongolio,  connection. 

In  the  districts  of  Salonica  and  Monastir,  the  Greeks  claim  to  be 
the  majority.  Altogether,  in  each  of  those  three  districts  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  out  what  a  person  speaking  two  or  three  languages, 
and  often  changing  his  residence  from  one  province  to  another  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  really  is.  The  sons  of  one  father,  going  to 
various  parts  of  the  country,  frequently  change  the  ending  syllable 
of  their  common  name,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  either  Balgar,  or  Oreek, 
or  Serb,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  Bulgarise  the  artificially  constructed  Macedonia  in  question, 
fluits  the  Bnssian  Panslavists.  E/erybody  knows,  or  at  least  ought 
to  know,  that  Russia,  by  the  Convention  of  San  Stefano,  wished  to 
extend  Bulgaria  down  to  the  ^gean  Sea,  in  order  to  cut  off  Oreeoe 
for  ever  from  the  direction  towards  Constantinople.  Everybody 
ought  to  know,  too,  that  Muscovite  agents,  by  means  of  conspiracies 
and  horrible  assassination  plots,  have  for  years  repeatedly  songht  to 
get  the  mastery  over  Bulgaria  in  military  and  administrative  afiaira, 
with  the  final  object  of  downright  annexation.  That  is  a  danger 
which  may,  in  eourse  of  time,  crop  up  again.  But  those  who  nrge 
on  a  "  crusade  "  against  the  "  infidel  Turk  "  will  not  see  it.  Some 
of  them,  and  others  who  are  at  the  back  of  the  movement,  would 
even  hail  the  irruption  of  the  Cossack  into  Constantinople.  What 
folly  from  the  point  of  view  of  European  interest,  of  the  cause  of  civi- 
lisation and  freedom ! 

Let  the  eager  spirits  who  are  in  the  "  crusading  "  frame  of  mind 
not  forget  also  that  in  the  so-called  "Armenian*'  provinoes  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  there  is  no  majority  of  Armenians.  There  t8  Buoh 
a  majority  in  that  part  of  Armenia  which  the  Russian  Government 
has  annexed  to  its  own  dominions.  And  in  that  Russian  part  of 
real  Armenia,  Autocracy  governs  in  such  oppressive  manner,  even 
by  laying  violent  hands  on  the  property  of  the  Christian  Armenian 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  orthodox  Popedom,  that  the 
bitterest  dissatiofaction  exists  at  this  moment  in  that  section  of  the 
Osar^H  Empire. 

Yet  Russia  is  one  of  the  Powers  appointed  to  reform  '*  infidel " 
Turkey  !     What  a  mockery  of  the  sense  of  justice ! 
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All  this  I  certainly  do  not  say  with  the  objeet  of  coanselling  simple 
inaction.  On  the  contrary,  England,  where  so  much  reforming  zemi 
18  apparently  shown,  conld  not  have  a  better  opportunity  than  i» 
afforded  now  for  bringing  abont  an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  at  large.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies  at  Con* 
stantinople.  There  alone,  not  in  "  Macedonia,"  can  it  be  eradicated. 
In  the  place  of  arbitrary,  inefficient,  and  cruel  Court  Government,  a 
representative  system  ought  to  be  introduced. 

Why  should  England,  who  boasts  of  being  the  *' Mother  of 
Parliaments,"  not  act,  at  Constantinople,  in  accordance  with  a  right 
conferred  upon  her  by  the  Sultan  himself  in  1878  ?  Why  should 
the  Government  of  this  country  not  remind  him,  in  strong  terms,  of 
the  promise  he  then  made  to  all  the  Ambassadors  of  the  variouB 
countries  that  "  iht  Ottoman  Parliament  vxyuld  he  convoked  anew  after 
the  conclusion  oj  'peace  "  i 

That  would  bd  the  only  way  in  which  both  the  solution  of  the 
Macedonian  Question  and  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  Tarkey 
in  general  could  be  brooght  about.  In  ''  Macedonia,"  where  the 
seven  or  more  different  races,  with  their  different  languages,  live  io 
overt  or  covert  hostility  to  each  other.  Autonomy  would  only  lead  to 
renewed  sanguinary  conflicts.  Even  whilst  I  am  writing,  murders  of 
Christian  Greeks  by  Christian  Bulgar  raiders  are  still  going  on^ 
both  from  racial  and  sectarian  causes. 

In  the  general  Ottoman  Parliament  of  1877-78,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  Empire  worked  together  for  common 
reform.  English  Ambassadors  at  the  Porte,  Sir  Henry  Layard  and 
Sir  Henry  Elliot,  testified  to  the  fact  of  that  Assembly  having  acted 
in  excellent  manner  in  the  way  of  political,  financial,  and  adminis-^ 
trative  reform,  until  the  Sultan,  under  the  pressure  of  Russian 
bayonets,  and  owing  to  his  previous  quarrel  with  Midhat  Paaha^ 
prorogued  the  representation  of  the  people.  Only  prorogued  it 
was — not  dissolved. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  published  a  few  years  ago.  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  spoke  out  once  more  in  favour  of  the  reconvocation  of  an 
Ottoman  Parliament.  He  said  that  '^  if  those  who  attend  the  meetings- 
that  are  taking  place  throughout  the  country — instead  of   bein^ 

satisfied  with  denunciations  of  thehorrors  that  have  been  perpetrated 

were  to  show  that  every  efiort  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  nnder 
which  they  occurred  would  be  gladly  welcomed  in  this  country,  it 
wonld  afford  immense  encouragement  to  the  reforming  QTonng^ 
Torkish)  party,  from  which  alone  any  good  result  is  to  be  hoped 
for." 

This  is  the  voice  of  a  man  who,  as  an  English  Ambassador,  saw 
and  studied  the  state  of  things  at  its  source.  The  cause  of  humanity 
and  the  interest  of  England  are  alike  involved  in  that  matter.. 
Those  who,  on  the  basis  of  the  Convention  of  San  Stefano — framed 
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by  RasBia  with  the  ulterior  object  of  her  own  Bopremacy  in  an 
enlarged  Bulgaria — sapport  the  disraptionist  and  domineering 
tendency  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgars,  virtually  work  for  the  aims  of 
Czardom  to  get  hold  of  Constaninople. 

Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  quite  recently  Mr.  Seymour  Stevenson, 
M.P.,  at  the  banquet  given  in  London  to  Professor  Neokles  Kasasis,  the 
Rector  of  Athens  University,  avowed  that  the  Convention  of  San 
Stef  ano,  which  was  fortunately  abolished  at  the  Berlin  CongresSi  had 
constituted  a  great  wrong  done  to  the  Hellenic  cause*  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  really  wish  for  a  reform  in  Turkey,  remember  that 
the  true  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  lies  in  the  demand  urged 
by  the  Young  Turkish  reformers,  whose  chief  representative  is  at 
present  Ahmed  Biza,  a  highly  cultured  man  of  considerable  ability. 

He  is  the  son  of  an  ez-Minister,  from  a  Turkish  father  and  a 
German  mother.  Of  scholarly  inclinations,  he  formerly  occupied  a 
position  at  the  University  in  Constantinople  and  in  the  department 
of  Poblic  Instruction.  For  years  he  has  latterly  lived  as  an  exile 
at  Paris,  where  he  edits  the  organ  of  the  Young  Torkish  party,  the 
Mechverei  (''The  Consultation**).  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are 
about  5000  members  of  Ahmed  Biza's  party  either  in  prison  or  in 
banishment,  with  a  goodly  number  of  secret  sympathisers  in  the 
country  itself.  Their  activity  is  hampered  by  Armenian  and 
Macedonian  troubles  and  horrors  in  which,  as  Ottoman  patriots, 
they  cannot  possibly  join,  whilst  as  Reformers  they  would  be  ready 
to  abolish  any  real  grievances  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  are 
principles  and  sentiments  which  ought  to  appeal  to  Englishmen  in 
particular. 

Qnite  recently,  Ahmed  Biza  was  in  London,  when  he  endeavoured, 
in  consultation  with  Members  of  Parliament  and  public  writers,  to 
see  whether  an  '^  Ottoman  Beform  Committee  " — ^taking  the  recon- 
etitution  of  an  Ottoman  Parliament  as  its  line  of  agitation — could 
be  established  here.  All  true  friends  of  progress  in  the  Near  East 
must  wish  well  to  his  and  his  fellow^workers'  efforts. 

If  Japan,  a  country  with  a  Bepresentation  of  the  People,  were  to 
triumph  over  Czardom  ;  if  Turkey,  too,  were  to  restore  her  Parlia- 
ment, which,  twenty«seven  years  ago,  proclaimed  liberty  of  the 
press,  equality  before  the  law,  admission  of  all  citiaens,  irrespective 
of  race  and  creed,  to  public  employment,  freedom  in  matters  of 
public  institution,  free  exercise  of  every  religious  cult,  an  equal 
imposition  of  taxes,  and  so  forth — if  ''  infidel  Turkey,"  supported 
by  England's  strong  advice  to  the  Sultan  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
1878,  were  to  recover  parliamentary  government:  would  not  all 
this  have  a  tremendous  salutary  effect  upon  Bussia,  where  a  party  of 
noble-minded  martyrs  of  the  good  popular  cause  are  striving  for  a 
similar  object  ? 

EjlbIi  Bldtd. 


YELLOW  SLAVERY— AND  WHITE! 


"Slaverj  iint  o'  atrj  coloar, 
"TsiDt  the  bide  that  make*  it  wdu. 
All  it  keera  fer  in  a  feller 
'B  jett  to  make  him  Gil  itn  pan*." 

T/it  BigdoK  Papert. 
"A  UndlcM  man  Is  annnfree  man." 

Jnglo-Saxim  Prxntrb. 
"The  land  ther«(ore  oF  every  country  It  the 
common  propertr  of  the  people  of  tbnt  conntjy," 
—The  BUhop  of  Ueath.   Ltlttr  to    Cttray    and 
Lailj/,  April  2,  ISSl. 

"We  de«ire  emphatically  to  stale  that  tbe 
nitieral  wealth  r>f  the  TrsndToal  is  the  property 
of  the  paopta  of  the  Transvaal,  both  white  and 
coloured,  and  not  of  the  foreign  invaator,  who  is 
entitled  to  nothing  more  than  good  interest  npoa 
the  oapital  he  invests.  It  shonld,  therefore,  be 
worked  in  the  interests  of  tbe  people  of  tli* 
Tranivaal,  and,  in  oai  opiaion,  this  is  beat  seoored 
hy  reflating  the  davelopment  of  the  eonlitry  by 
the  combined  snpply  of  white  and  Afiican  labonr. 
This  doctrine,  Scouted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  H«milton 
and  styled  by  Hi.  F.  Hellman"a  pemiciona one," 
we  take  as  the  basis  of  oar  conclusions  on  the 
questions  laid  before  your  Commissioa."— TVaiu- 
raal  Labour  Cofimiuion,  Uinorlty  Report. 

The  negro  bIsts  in  tlie  Soatbem  States  of  AmericB  was,  as  a  role, 
ftUowed  mora  freedom,  and  worked  under  better  conditioas,  than 
tkoBe  nnder  which  the  Chinese  slares  will  be  forced  to  toil  in  the 
Sonth  A&ioan  mines.  Compare  the  open-air  life  of  the  segro  ia  the 
ootton-Celds  with  the  life  of  John  Chinaman,  deep  tindergroand, 
working  ander  oonditions  described  by  Lord  Canington  as  follows  : 
"  In  those  mines  there  was  no  ventilation,  not  even  elementary  pre- 
cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  low  of  life;  the  mines  were  full  of  email 
particles  of  crushed  quartz,  which  penetrated  the  lungs,  while  the  gaUeriee 
were  filled  with  the  fumee  of  dynamite  explosions.  .  .  .  Tbe  life  of  a 
miner  working  under  these  conditions  was  not  more  than  seven  years. 
Kaffirs  had  been  able  to  get  off  every  six  months  to  clear  their  lunga  &om 
these  deleterious  influences,  but  the  Ohinaman  was  not  to  have  that 
liberty,  and  was  probably  not  aware  that  the  death-rate  amount^  to 
seventy  per  thousand." ' 

The  n^ro  enjoyed  in  many  cases  tbe  sweats  of  home  life.      Whi^ 
in  this  respect  will  be  the  position  of  tbe  anfortaoate  ChinamMi  ?    . 
■  National  Ubnal  Clab,  Harsh  S3,  IMl,  Daify  Ifcwt  report. 
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Instead  of  prescribiDg,  as  in  the  case  of  all  preyions  immigration 
ordinances  for  the  last  sixty  years, 

'*  that  every  immigration  of  labom*ers  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certain 
fixed  proportion  of  women  " ; 

this  extraordinary  Ordinance  provides  (Section  33)  that : 

''  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  wife  or  any  member  of  the  family  of  any 
labourer  or  any  female  belonging  to  the  race  or  tribe  of  any  labourer 
introduced  into  this  Colony  to  enter,  be,  or  reside  in  this  Colony,  unless 
they  be  respectively  introduced  by  a  duly  licensed  importer  under,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  as  are  provided  in  this 
Ordinance  for  the  introduction  of  labourers.'' 

In  short,  if  the  "  importer  "  is  not  willing  to  incur  the  additional 
expense  of  importing  the  wives  and  families  as  well,  there  is  no 
compulsion  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  very  certain  that  in  practice 
the  rule  will  be  ''  unmarried  man  preferred  " ;  and  one  can  imagine 
the  moral  and  other  evils  that  must  follow  from  the  herding  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  these  men  in  filthy  compounds^  for  three  long  years 
at  a  stretch. 

The  negro,  like  a  horse,  cost  good  hard  cash.  He  was  his  master's 
property  for  life,  and  it  was  to  his  master's  interest  to  treat  him 
well  so  that  he  might  live  the  longer  to  work  for  him.  Bat  how 
abont  poor  John  Chinaman,  held  on  a  three  yeara'  leaae  (with, 
indeed,  the  option  of  a  renewal  of  the  contract),  and  at  the  end  of 
his  term  to  be  shipped  back  to  his  own  country  ?  In  the  ntter  lack 
of  ventilation  in  the  mines,  and  the  consequent  heavy  deathrate 
among  the  Kaffirs — to  say  nothing  of  the  nnholy  greed  that  for  the 
sake  of  sordid  gain  bronght  about  the  Boer  War — we  have  the 
measure  of  the  humanity  of  the  '*  importers  "  of  John  Chinaman  ; 
and  it  appears  only  too  probable  that  the  one  aim  and  object  of 
these  gentry  will  be  to  ^'  farm  "  the  utmost  out  of  their  employees 
during  their  three  years'  apprenticeship,  and  that  in  too  many  casea 
they  will  be  shipped  back  to  China  mere  wrecks  of  their  former 
selves,  or  perchance  as  corpses,  the  cheaper  to  repatriate  because 
dead. 

In  the  early  thirties  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry  we  spent  npwaids 
of  twenty  millions  sterling  to  put  an  end,  as  we  thought,  to  slavery 
within  the  British  Empire.  It  wonld  seem  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  oentnry  we  have  spent  £250,000,000  aad  lost 
25,000  brave  lives  in  order  to  re-introdoce  slavery ! 

And  all  that  the  millionaires,  the  malti-miilionairas,  may  have 
more  gold  to  wallow  in ! 

What  is  the  bond  that  binds  his  Majesty's  Oovemment  to  these 

'**...  the  men  who  were  to  be  brought  were  of  the  loweet  ^^pe.  Tft^r  were 
going  to  be  slares.  Thej  were  going  to  be  beasts  of  burden,  herded  in  filthj» 
insanitary  compounds.  He  knew  it,  he  had  seen  the  compounds.'*^Od.  IMl.— Ih:. 
Ireland,  at  Anti-Chinese  meeting,  Town  Hall,  Oraddock,  Cape  Colony* 
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men  ?  Does  "  the  Hawkealay  doesier  "  oonstitiite  their  indenture  ? 
Or  if  the  nexas  one  of  cash  and  diamonds  ?  Some  bond  there  mnat 
be ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  broken,  the  sooner  the  conntry  ia  mled 
onoe  more  by  a  free  and  a  freedom-loving  Government^  the  better 
for  all  oonoemed. 

Persistence  in  the  present  mad  oonrse  simply  means  the  loss  of 
Booth  Africa — ^possibly  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  onr  Colonial 
Empire. 

Already  the  Chinese  Groverament  are  endeavouring  to  nae  this 
Slavery  Ordinance  as  a  lever  to  force  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada,  to  admit  Chinese  labour.  And  the  spirit  in  which  this  will 
be  met  is  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Cape  colonists  when  ia  1849 
they  successfully  resisted  the  landing  of  convicts  on  their  shores ;  the 
spirit  which  led  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  to  warn  Lord  Salisbury,  when  be  remonstrated  against 
the  Colony  refusing  admission  to,  or  penalising,  Chinese  immigrants : 

'*  Neither  for  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  nor  for  her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentatives on  the  spot,  nor  for  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  do  we  intend  to  turn  aside  from  our  purpose  '* ; 

which  led  him,  when  charged  with  breaking  the  law,  to  reply  : 

"  I  care  nothing  for  your  cobweb  of  technical  law.  I  am  obeying  a 
law  far  superior  to  any  law  which  issued  these  permits  (to  Chinamen), 
namely  the  law  of  the  preservation  of  society  in  New  South  Wales."  ^ 

That  spirit  the  Government  rouse  at  their  peril. 

Bvents  have  amply  justified  the  declaration  of  the  Sydney  BtUUtin, 
in  1899,  that  war  was  being  waged  in  order  to  enable  *^  Britiah 
speculators  to  gorge  themselves  with  plunder."  Amply  justified,  too, 
has  been  the  cartoon  in  the  same  paper  representing  an  Australian 
^*  oontingenter ''  lying  dead  on  the  veldt,  while  a  Chinaman,  blood- 
stained knife  in  hand,  rises  from  the  corpse. 

The  whole  country  is  now  being  administered  in  the  interests  of 
the  mining  magnates.  Not  only  have  they  secured  their  Chinese 
Labour  Ordinance,  but  "  they  have  established  a  dynamite  monopoly 
in  the  interests  of  De  Beers  as  against  the  English  manufacturer,  they 
have  filched  from  the  public  the  right  to  nine-tenths  of  the  new 
diamond  mines  in  order  to  preserve  the  Elimberley  monopoly  **^  and 
they  are  tampering  in  a  similar  fashion  with  the  law  as  to  the  gold- 
fields. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Markham,  M.P.,^  exposed  the  iniquities  of  the 
Diamond  Ordinance  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Daily  News :  A  new 
diamond  field  had  been  discovered  in  the  Transvaal,  and  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  no  less  than  twenty-five  millions  sterling.    Under 

»  Dilke'B  ProhUm  of  Cheater  Britain.  "  Daily  News,  Jan.  13,  1904, 

*  Unfortunately  a  supporter  of  Chinese  labour. 
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the  old  law  of  the  Transyaal,  one-tenth  of  the  new  diamond-bearing 
land  would  have  been  reserved  to  the  owner,  while  the  other  nine- 
tenths  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  with  "  the  result  .  •  •  that 
every  citizen  had  a  fair  and  open  chance  ;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  if  this  discovery  had  been  made  under  the  Boer  Government,  the 
De  Beers  monopoly  of  diamonds  would  have  been  broken.  But  the 
Da  Beers  monopoly  is  one  of  the  great  reigning  forces  of  South 
Africa/*  and  an  Ordinance  was  therefore  rushed  through,  Lord  Milner 
proving  as  usual  a  willing  tool  of  the  monopolists,  by  which  four- 
tenths  were  reserved  for  the  private  owners — who  are  none  other, 
accorJing  to  Mr.  Markham,  than  the  Da  Beers  Company ;  while  the 
Government  was  empowered  to  lease  the  remaining  six-tenths  to  the 
owners. 

A  nice  little  scheme  this  for  preserving  the  great  diamond 
monopoly ! 

The  Grold  Law  of  1898  opens  with  the  declaration  that  'Hhe 
right  of  mining  for  and  disposing  of  all  precious  metals  shall  belong 
to  the  State " ;  but  under  the  new  law  '*  it  is  proposed  to  curtail 
the  present  privileges  of  the  owner  of  land  found  to  be  auriferous, 
and  to  extend,  by  giving  increased  areas  (in  bulk),  the  privileges  of 
licensees,  who  may  also  become  the  purchasers  of  mining  rights  at 
public  auction,  instead  of  by  the  present  system  of  pegging,  which 
is  recognised  as  the  ordinary  digger's  only  hope  of  getting  a  claim." 

The  effect  of  such  legislation,  as  the  Johannesburg  correspondent 
of  the  DaHy  News  pointed  out  (January  11,  1904),  will  be 

*'  to  enable  the  capitalists  to  comer  the  mines,  and  thus  create  the  biggest 
trust  on  earth.  What  chance  (he  asks)  •  .  .  can  the  ordinary  prcmector 
have  against  the  capitalist,  or  possibly  a  syndicate  of  capitalists,  when  it 
comes  to  bidding  for  a  mineralised  area  by  public  auction  ?  " 

And  he  adds : 

'*  The  position,  depend  upon  it,  amounts  to  this.  The  people  of  South 
Africa  desire  freedom  of  action  and  speech,  and  insist  that  their  voices 
shall  be  heard  in  the  government  of  their  country.  Their  patience  is 
nearly  exhausted :  a  few  more  steps  in  the  direction  of  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  the  capitalists,  and  the  people  will  rise.  The  Dutch 
section  are  but  waiting  for  the  English  and  Colonial  section  to  rise  and 
revolt,  and  they  will  join  with  them  to  a  man.  Remember,  this  is  no 
idle  chatter,  no  rash,  excited  vapouring  of  a  prejudiced  mind.  The  words 
are  heard  upon  all  sides  day  by  day :  *  If  things  don't  alter  soon  there  will 
be  civil  war  I ' " 

The  Slave  Ordinance  is  the  last  straw. 

In  the  recent  Blue-book,^  the  twenty-three  pages  taken  up  by 
reports  of  hostUe  meetings  conclusively  show  that  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  South  Africa  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labour.  Indeed,  the  feeling  in  Cape  Colony  is  so  strong 
that  even  Dr.  Jameson — ^now,  unfortunately,  Premier  of  the  Colony 
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tbanlcs  to  the  wholesale  diafnocbueiaent  of  the  Dotch  colonists  after 
the  war — was  forced  at  the  recent  eleotiooB  to  ran  on  an  anti-Chineae 
ticket,  while  on  Good  Friday  laat  a  maas  mee^g,  repreaeatiog  700O 
workers  on  the  Rand,  stronglydenoonced  the  Ordinance  and  demanded 
the  recall  of  Lord  Milner.  Bat  onr  egregions  Qovernment,  who  havo 
professed  a  desire  to  deal  with  this  matter  aa  if  the  TranBTaal  wer» 
a  self-goTerning  Colony — the  Tranaraal  which,  as  the  Times  pate  it, 
"  ifl  a  Crown  Colony  by  a  kind  of  accident  and  for  a  seaBon  only  "  ! 
— have  refnsed  to  allow  a  referendom  on  this  qnestioa.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Lyttelton  went  eo  far  as  to  say  in  i^e  Honse  of  Commons  that 
"snch  an  expedient  is  abaolntely  nnknown  in  any  portion  of  the 
British  Empire."' 

Apparently  onr  stop-gap  Colonial  Secretary  is  unaware  of  th» 
fact  that  the  Ao&tralian  Commonwealth  was  brought  into  being  by 
the  refereDdnm ;  that  by  means  of  it  South  Australia  decided  a 
groap  of  edaoattoDal  qnestions  in  1896  and  a  franchise  qaestion  in 
1899  ;  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  referendum  has  qnite  recently 
pronoanced  in  favour  of  redactng  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Legislatire  Assembly ;  and  that  in  New  Zealand  a  referendnm  is 
held  every  three  years  for  licensing  pnrpoees.^ 

Yet  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour,  thus  stabbomly  persisted 
io,  is  an  abaolntely  gratnitons  proposal.     It  is  utterly  anneoessary ! 

While  the  findings  of  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Labonr  Gom- 
miasion  are  obvionsly  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Ordinance, 
these  findings  are  directly  traversed  by  the  Minority  Report,  mgoed 
by  Messrs.  Qninn  and  Whiteside,  to  whom  every  credit  is  dne  for 
the  strong  stand  they  have  taken  on  this  matter. 

Qdoting  the  evidence  given  before  the  1897  Commission,  these 
gentlemen  pcnnt  oat  that  the  demand  for  labonr  is  grosslj  exag- 
gerated ;  that,  whereas  in  1897  the  requirements  of  the  mine-owoers 
were  stated  as  ten  or  twelve  natives  per  stamp,  the  demand  is  now 
for  twenty ;  that  the  number  of  natives  required  can  be  Tery 
materially  rednoed  by  the  employment  of  unskilled  whites  in  certain 
departments  and  by  the  introdnctaon  of  labonr-saving  machinery  ; 
that  "  there  is  ample  labonr  for  present  reqairements  "  in  Sonth  and 
Central  Africa ;  and  that  any  temporary  shortage  at  present  exist- 
ing is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  war  and  of  "  tjie  ill-adviaed 
rednctton  in  wages  carried  out  in  1900  by  the  Chamber  of 
Mines." 

These  oonclasions  are  borne  ont  by  the  great  inorease  (noted 
above)  in  the  number  of  natives  employed  in  the  mines,  and  bj  the 
steady  growth,  month  by  month,  of  the  oatpat  of  gold — fronj 
£846,490  in  January  1903  to  £1,309,329  in  March  last. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last-named  figure,  if  muntuned,   will  ' 
giTe  for  1904  a  total  ontpnt  of  some  fifteen  millions,  or  barely  » 
'  TiwM,  Feb.  17, 1901.  *  Libtral  Mag.,  Harch,  1904. 
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millioQ  short  of  the  ontpat  at  the  tima  of  the  Raad's  greatest 
prcsperity  ! 

E^en  were  it  otherwise,  howevery  even  were  it  absolutely  impos* 
sible  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  black  labour,  even  were  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  the  mines  pay  with  white,  or  with 
white  and  black  labour  combined,  nnder  free  conditions — even  then 
it  would  be  impossible  to  justify  the  introduction  of  Chinese  slave 
labour. 

If  the  low-grade  mines  cannot  be  worked  without  slave  labour, 
then  they  should  not  be  worked  at  all. 

Upon  this,  surely,  the  workers  of  this  CDuntry  will  insist  with  no 
uncertain  voice. 

The  Transvaal  does  not  yet  possess  self-governing  powers,  and 
until  that  self-government  is  granted,  as  it  bhould  be  tigbt  speedily, 
the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  democracy  of  this  country.  The 
issue  at  stake  is  not  merely  whether  the  Transvaal  shall  be  governed 
by  the  Randlords  for  the  Randlords,  or  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
The  issue  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than  this:  Shall  the  mining 
magnates  control  the  Empire  and  force  upon  it  the  lasting  disgrace 
of  Chinese  slavery  ;  or  shall  the  Empire  control  the  mine  magnates, 
break  down  the  vicious  monopoly  system  which  gives  them  their 
vast  wealth  and  the  enormous  power  they  have  so  flagrantly  abused, 
sweep  aside  the  Ordinance,  and  restore  to  South  Africa  that  free- 
dom which  is  the  only  alchemy  that  can  heal  the  many  wounds 
caused  by  the  war  and  weld  the  several  Colonies  into  a  South 
African  Dominion,  free  as  Canada  is  free,  and  therefore  loyal  aa 
Canada  is  loyal  ? 

In  their  Minority  Report,  Messrs.  Qninn  and  Whiteside  not  only^ 

demonstrate  the  hollowness  of  the  case  for  Chinese  labour,  but  they^ 

lay  down  very  clearly  the  fundamental  principle  which  should  guide' 

us  in  the  settlement  of  the  great  problem  of  the  g^ld  mines,  and, 

for  the  matter  of  that,  all  kindred  problems : 

"  We  desire  emphatically  to  state,"  they  say, ''  that  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Transvaal  is  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  both 
white  and  coloured,  and  not  of  the  foreign  investor,  who  is  entitled  to 
nothing  more  than  good  interest  upon  the  capital  he  invests."  ^ 

This  principle,  and  its  corollary — that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Transvaal  *'  should  be  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal " — are  incontrovertible.  Indeed,  thongh  acouted  by  some 
and  styled  "  a  pernicions  one  "  by  others,  this  principle  is  of  uni- 
versal application.     It  applies  not  only  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 

1  At  the  Hyde  Park  demoDBtratioD,  on  March  26  last,  Mr.  Will  Crooka,  If.P., 
mentioDod  the  case  of  a  group  of  Soatb  African  spocalators  who  floated  for  half -a- 
million  a  mine  the  original  capitalised  valae  of  which  was  £IK),0O0,  adding  that  the 


market  price  of  the  shares  now  stood  at  two  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  I    The 

of  cap] 
aotoallj  inrested.    They  demand  hnge  diridends  on  the  two  and  a  quarter  millions 


Rand  magnates  are  not  content  with  a  reasonable  diridend  on  the  £50,000  of  capital 


— mostly"  water."    Hence  their  dislike  for  white  laboor  and  their  predilection  for 
cheap  Chinamen. 
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Transraal,  bat  to  all  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Transvaal ;  not  only 
to  all  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Transvaal,  bnt  to  all  the  natnml 
wealth  of  every  conntr; — to  all  "  land,"  to  use  the  economic  term 
which  embraces  all  natiual  wealth,  all  natural  opportunities. 

The  land  of  every  coontry  belongs  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  ahonld  be  developed  by  the  people  in  the  intereate  of  the 
people. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  freedom.  It  is  the  trne  ChriBtian  ideal.  For, 
if  God  be  the  All-Father,  then  all  men  are  brethren — all  co-heirs  to 
the  Father's  bounty. 

Needless  to  say,  however,  this  ideal  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  Randlords  in  South  Africa.  Nor  does  it  appeal  to  the  land- 
lords here  at  home.  It  ib,  in  fact,  too  radical  for  a  very  large 
niunber  even  of  "good  GbriBtian  people"  who  regard  land  mono- 
poly and  the  resulting  wage  slavery  in  this  country — as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  regards  yellow  slavery  in  South  Africa — as  **a 
regrettable  secesaity." 

The  ideal  of  the  Bandlords,  the  ideal  of  the  landlords,  is  that  of 
the  slave-owner.  "  The  Earth  for  us,"  not  "  the  Earth  for  all,"  ia 
their  motta  And  while  they  bold  that  the  land  sboold  be  deve- 
loped by  the  people — white,  black,  or  yellow — it  mast  be  developed, 
not  in  the  intereata  of  all,  bat  in  the  interests  of  the  exploiting 
few. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  world  is  but  a  record  of  the  age-long 
strife  between  these  two  ideals. 

In  the  beginning  might  was  the  only  right.  The  strong  evety- 
where  enslaved  the  weak,  treating  them  as  mere  goods  and  ohattela 
—cattle,  beasts  of  burden.  Then  humanity  revolted  agaiost  this 
naked  wrong,  and  in  all  civiliBed  countries  the  chattel  slavee  were 
"  &eed."  Bnt  the  desire  to  exploit  and  enslave  still  remained, 
though  to-day  subtler  methods  than  those  of  the  old  slaveowners  must 
be  employed. 

In  old,  long-settled  countries  where  population  is  dense,  and  where 
the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  enslavement  of  labour  is  an 
ea^  matter,  for,  man  being  a  land  animal,  the  competition  of  the 
landless  masses  for  access  to  the  land,  so  essential  to  the  life  of  all, 
inevitably  brings  into  being  a  system  of  wage  slavery  which  ia  far 
more  efiective  as  a  means  of  ezploitation^than  chattel  sUvety  ever 
vas,  or  ever  could  be. 

In  newly-aettled  oonotries,  with  extensive  public  domains  readily 
aooeasible  to  labour,  it  is,  however,  a  very  different  matter. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  BJul  Marx,  the  great  German  aocdaliat, 
in  the  final  illuminating  chapter  of  his  Das  Capitai,  a  chapter  whioh 
rightly  onderstood,  it  seems  to  me,  completely  cats  the  ground  from 
under  the  elabor  te  stmcture  of  Bcienti£o  socialifim  npreared  in  the 
preceding  chapters  of  the  boob. 
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Karl  Marx,  in  this  chapter,  is  reviewing  Edward  Gibbon  Wake* 
field's  theory  of  '^  systematic  colonisation^"  by  which  he  sought  ^  ta 
effect  the  manofactare  of  wage-workers  in  the  Colonies :"  ^ 

*'  It  isy"  he  says,  "  the  great  merit  of  E.  O.  Wakefield  U>  have  discovered 
in  the  Colonies  ^  truth  as  to  the  conditions  ofcctpitalist  production*  in  the 
mother  country,^  .  .  .  First  of  all,  Wakefield  discovered  that  in  the 
Golonies  property  in  money,  means  of  subsistence,  machines,  and  other 
means  of  producUoD,  does  not  as  yet  stamp  a  man  as  a  capitalist  ^  if  there 
be  wanting  the  correlative— t^  vxjige-worker  who  is  compelled  to  sell 
himself  of  his  own  free- will}  .  .  .  Mr.  Peel,  he  moans,  took  with  him 
from  England  to  Swan  River,  West  Australia,  means  of  subsistence  and 
of  production  to  the  amount  of  £50,000.  Mr.  Peel  had  the  forethought 
to  bring  with  him,  besides,  3000  persons  of  the  working-class,  men^ 
women,  and  children.  Once  arrived  at  his  destination,  'Mr.  Peel  waa 
left  without  a  servant  to  make  his  bed  or  fetch  him  water  from  the  river.'  '^ 

Wakefield  points  out  that ''  in  new  American  settlements  •  •  •  . 
a  passion  for  owning  land  ^  prevents  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
labourers  existing  for  hire,"  and  that  "  in  the  Northern  States  of 
the  American  Union,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  so  many  as  a  tenth 
of  the  people  would  fall  under  the  description  of  hired  labourers," 
whereas  "  in  England  ....  the  labouring  class  compose  the  bulk 
of  the  people."  And  he  ''  contrasts  the  English  capitalist  agriculture 
and  its  ^  combined '  labour  with  the  scattered  cultivation  of  American « 
peasants,"  greatly,  in  his  view,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.. 
But,  says  Marx, 

'' .  .  .  he  unwittingly  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal* 
He  depicts  the  mass  of  the  American  people  as  well-to-do,  independent, 
enterprising  and  comparatively  cultured,  whilst '  the  English  agricultural 
labourer  is  a  miserable  wretch,  a  pauper.'  ...  In  what  country,  except 
North  America  and  some  new  Colonies,  do  the  wages  of  free  labour 
employed  in  agriculture,  much  exceed  a  bare  subsistence*  for  the  labourer?' 
Undoubtedly,  farm-horses  in  England,  being  a  valuable  property,  are- 
better  fed  than  English  peasants ! "  ^ 

As  Marx  says:^ 

*'  The  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  soil  forms  the 
basis  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production.  The  essence  of  a  free  Colony, 
on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this — that  the  bulk  of  the  soil  is  still  public 
property,  and  every  settler  on  it  therefore  can  turn  part  of  it  into  his 
private  property  and  individual  means  of  production,  without  hindering 
the  later  settlers  in  the  same  operation.  This  is  the  secret  both  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Colonies  and  of  their  inveterate  vice  [from  the  exploiter's 

1  E.  G.  Wakefield,  Z^rw^and  ami  America,  1333;  and^l  View  of  the  AH  of  CoUmiioHon^ 
1849. 

'  By  "capitalist  prodaction"  Karl  Ifarz  means  a  system  Doder  which  capital 
exploits  labour  and  holds  it  in  subjection.  On  p.  792  of  Dae  Capital  he  says,  **  We- 
know  that  the  means  of  production  and  subsistence,  while  they  remain  the  property 
of  the  producer,  are  not  capital.  They  become  capital  only  under  circumstances  i^ 
which  they  serve  at  the  same  time  as  means  of  exploitation  and  subjection  of  th» 
labourer."  >  Italics,  mine. 

^  i.e.,  an  exploiter.  >  Rather  the  possibility  of  owning  land. 

•  The  wages  of  sUvery.  »  P.  797.  •  Pp.  79S-4, 
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point  of  view] — opposition  to  the  establishment  of  capital.  '  Where  land 
is  very  cheap  and  all  men  are  free,  where  every  one  who  so  pleases  can 
easily  obtain  a  piece  of  Innd  for  himself,  not  only  is  labour  vet?  dear,  as 
respects  the  labouren'  share  of  the  produce,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
combined  labour  at  any  price.' " 

"  The  great  beauty  of  capitaUat  production,"  contiaties  Marx, 

"consihts  in  this — that  it  not  only  constantly  reproduces  the  wage-worker 
as  wage-worker,  but  produces  always,  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  a  relative  surplus  papulation  of  wage-workers.  Thus  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  of  labour  is  kept  in  the  right  rut,  the  oeciliation  of 
wages  is  penned  within  limits  satisfsctory  to  capitalist  exploitation,  and 
lastly,  the  social  dependence  of  the  labourer  on  the  capitaliat,  that  indis- 
pensable requbite,  is  secured;  an  unmistakaUe  relation  of  dependence, 
which  the  smug  political  economist,  at  home,  in  the  mother  countiy,  can 
transmogrify  into  one  of  free  contract  between  buyer  and  seller,  between 
equally  independent  owners  of  commoditien,  the  owner  of  the  commodity 
capital  and  the  owner  of  the  commodity  labour.  But  in  the  Colonies  this 
pretty  fancy  is  torn  asunder.  The  absolute  population  here  increases 
much  more  quickly  than  in  the  mother-country,  because  many  Liboureis 
enter  this  world  as  ready-made  adults,  and  yet  the  labour  market  ia 
always  understocked.  The  law  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  labour  falls 
to  pieces.  .  .  .  The  wage-worker  of  to-day  is  to-morrow  an  independent 
peasant,  or  artisan,  working  for  himself.  He  vanishes  from  the  laboor- 
market,  but  not  into  the  workhouse.  This  constant  transformation  kA  the 
wage- labourers  into  independent  producers,  who  work  for  themselves 
instead  of  for  capital,  and  enrich  themselves  instead  of  the  capitalist 
gentry,  rencte  in  its  turn  very  perversely  on  the  conditions  of  the  laboor 
market.  Not  only  does  the  degree  of  eiploitatiou  of  the  wage-labourer 
remain  indecently  low,  the  wage-labourer  loses  into  the  bargain,  along 
'with  the  relation  of  dependence,  also  the  sentiment  of  dependence  on  the 
abstemious  capitalist.  Hence  all  the  inconveniences  that  our  B.  O. 
Wakefield  pictures  so  doughtily,  so  eloquently,  so  pathetically, 

"  The  supply  of  wage-labour,  he  complains,  is  neither  (Muatant,  nor 
regular,  nor  sufficient.  'The  supply  of  labour  is  always,  not  only  small, 
bnt  uncertain.' '  'Though  the  produce  divided  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  labourer  be  large,  the  labourer  takes  so  gi-eat  a  share  that  he  soon 
becomes  a  capitalist.  .  .  .  Few,  even  of  those  whose  lives  are  unusually 
long,  can  accumulate  greet  massee  of  wealth.'  The  labourere  most 
distinctly  decline  to  allow  the  capitalist  to  abstain  from  the  payment  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  labour.  It  avails  him  nothing,  if  be  ia  bo 
cunning  as  to  import  from  Europe,  with  his  own  capital,  his  own  wage 
workers.  They  soon  'oease  ...  to  be  labourera  for  hire;  tfa^  .  .  . 
become  independent  landowners,  if  not  competitors  with  their  former 
jnasters  in  the  labour  market.' " 

"  No  wonder,"  says  Marx, 

"Wakefield  laments  the  absence  of  all  dependence  and  of  all  sentiment 
of  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  wage  workers  in  the  ColoDiee.  On 
account  of  the  high  wages,  says  his  disciple,  Merivale,  there  ia  in  tfaa 
Colonies '  the  urgent  desire  for  cheaper  and  more  subservient  laboiu«rs— 
for  a  obss  to  whom  the  capitalist  might  dictate  terms,  instead  of  being 
dictated  to  by  them.*  ...  In  ancient  civilised  countries  the    labonier 
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though  free,  is  by  a  law  of  nature  ^  dependent  on  capitalists ;  in  Colonies 
this  dependence  must  be  created  by  artificial  means.' '' 

How,  then,  to  aecare  subservient  and  exploitable  laboar — ^how  to 
"'  effect  the  manafactnre  of  wage-workers  in  the  Colonies  ?  " 

In  the  old  colonial  days  the  answer  to  the  problem  was  the  intro- 
duction of  chattel  slavery,  and  we  know  to  what  a  race  problem 
that  has  given  rise  in  the  United  States.  To*day  the  answer  of  the 
Randlords  is  still  slavery — slavery  masquerading  a?  contract  labour  ; 
but  slavery  coupled  with  as  close  a  monopoly  of  the  land  as  their 
Randlordships  can  secure.  These  gentry^  if  they  can  help  it,  take 
no  chances. 

The  white  man  with  his  trades  unions  and  his  demand  for  the 
franchise,  is  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack.  The  KaflSr,  with  his  tribal 
system  of  agriculture,  cannot  be  enslaved.  So  John  Chinaman 
must  be  imported,  he  must  be  bound  down  simply  to  unskilled 
labour  in  the  mines,  he  must  be  walled  up  in  the  compounds,  he 
must,  above  all,  have  no  chance  to  buy  or  lease  land,  for  that  would 
•enable  him  to  become  independent,  unexploitable. 

True,  to  the  problem  of  two  alien  white  races,  settled  amongst  and 
far  outnumbered  by  a  prolific  black  race,  it  adds  the  disturbing 
factor  of  a  large  yellow  population.  But  what  care  the  Bandlords  ? 
Their  object  is  to  work  the  mines  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  profit  to  themselves.  And  when  onoe  the 
mines  are  worked  out,  South  Africa,  with  its  racial  and  other 
problems,  may  go  hang.  That  the  Chinese  are  neither  white  nor 
black,  but  yellow,  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Bandlords,  a  great 
advantage.  It  will  enable  them  to  work  with  the  greater  efficieacy 
the  Fugitive  SUve  Law  which  they  have  re-enacted.  John 
Chinaman  will  be  readily  tracked  down  ;  for  how  can  he  disgoise 
Jiimself  either  as  white  man  or  as  Kafir  ? 

Slaveiy,  too,  was  Wakefield's  answer  to  the  problem.  ''  Slavery, 
«ooording  to  Wakefield  himself,**  says  Marx, 

^'  is  the  sole  natural  basis  of  colonial  wealth.  His  systematic  colonisation 
is  a  mere  />w  o^^,  since  he  unfortunately  has  to  do  with  free  men,  not 
with  slaves.  *  The  first  Spanish  settlers  in  Saint  Domingo  did  not  obtain 
labourers  from  Spain.  But  without  labourers,  their  capital  must  have 
perished,  or,  at  least,  must  soon  have  been  diminished  to  that  small 
:amount  which  each  individual  could  employ  with  his  own  bands.  This 
has  actually  occurred  in  the  last  Colony  founded  by  Englishmen — the 
Swan  Rivei*  Ct^ony — where  a  great  mass  of  capital,  of  seeds,  implements, 
;and  cattle,  has  perished  for  want  of  labourers  to  use  it,  and  where  no 
pettier  has  preserved  much  more  than  he  can  employ  with  his  own 
liands.' " 

To  remedy  this  dire  state  of  afiairs,  Wakefield,  like  ''  the  fint 

1  The  "law  of  natare "  that  man,  bting  a  land  animal,  cannot  live  without  aooess 
io  the  land  and  it  therefore  at  the  meroy  of,  or  d^ende&t  upon,  not  the  capitaUsI^ 
JM  capitalisU,  bat  the  land  monopoUtts. 
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Spanish  Bettlers  in  Saint  Doming^,''  wonld  have  had  recoorse  to 
dhattel  slavery;  or  failing  that,  he  wonld,  donbtless,  like  the 
Bandlords,  have  tried  indentured  labour  or  componnd  slavery ;  but 
*'  unfortunately  he  had  to  do  with  free  men/' 

How  then  did  he  set  to  work  ? 

''  If,**  says  Marx,^  ''  men  were  willing  at  a  blow  to  turn  all  the 
soil  from  public  into  private  property,  they  would  destroy  certainly 
the  root  of  the  evil,  but  also— tiie  Colonies.  The  trick  is  how  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone."  And  this  he  tells  us  was  Wakefield'» 
scheme: 

''Let  the  Gk)vemmeQt  put  upon  the  virgin  soil  an  artificial  prioev 
independent  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  a  price  that  compels  the 
immigrant  to  work  a  long  time  for  wages  before  he  can  earn  money  t» 
buy  land,  and  turn  himself  into  an  independent  peasant.  The  funds 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  land  at  a  price  relatively  prohibitory  for  the 
wage-workers  .  .  .  the  Government  is  to  employ  ...  in  proportion  as  ii 
grows,  to  import  have-nothings  from  Europe  into  the  Colonies,  and  thus 
keep  the  wage-labour  market  full  for  the  capitalists.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, iotU  sera  pour  le  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des  mondes  possibles.  This 
is  the  great  secret  of  '  systematic  colonisatiou.'  By  this  plau  Wakefield 
cries  in  triumph,  'the  supply  of  labour  must  be  constant  and  regular, 
because,  first,  as  no  labourer  would  be  able  to  procure  land  until  he  had 
worked  for  money,  all  immigrant  labourers,  working  for  a  time  for  wages 
and  in  combination,  would  produce  capital  for  the  employment  of  more 
labourers;  secondly,  because  every  labourer  who  left  off  wot  king  for 
wages  and  became  a  landowner,  would,  by  purchasing  land,  provide  a  fund 
for  bringing  fresh  labour  to  the  Colony.  The  price  of  the  soil  imposed  by 
the  State  must,  of  course,  be  a  'sufficient  price' — i.e.,  so  high  'as  to 
prevent  the  labourers  from  becoming  independent  landowners  until  othera 
had  followed  to  take  their  place.' " 

*'  But  why  all  these  quotations  from  Karl  Marx  ?  Why  all  thi& 
talk  about  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  ?  "  you  will  say. 

To  make  the  workers  of  this  country  realise  that  the  labour 
problem  is  at  bottom  the  same  the  world  over — that  we  have  to 
fight  to-day,  not  only  slavery  in  South  Africa,  but  slavery  here  at 
home.  To  make  them  realise  that  it  is  not  capital,  qud  capital^ 
that  is  the  enemy,  but  land  monopoly.  To  make  them  realise  how 
unutterably  foolish  they  were,  first  in  1895  and  again  in  1900,  to 
place  *'  a  Landlord  Government"  in  power  to  rule  over  them. 

As  Buckle  has  well  said,^  '*  Landlords  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
great  body  of  men  whose  interest  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  nation."  Your  landlord  is  your  exploiter  par- 
txcilUnce,  And  the  present  Government  is  essentially  a  Govemmeut. 
of  exploiters. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  Band  magnates  fight  for  their  own  hand 
openly  and  unashamed,  facing  the  growing  light  of  the  twentieth 
century  with  fronts  of  brass.     Li  our  self-governing  Colonies^  thanks. 

»  P.  798. 

'  Fragmtni  on  the  Riu  of  Agriculture.    MiiCiUaneoui  WorJcs,  vol.  i.,  p.  350.. 
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to  *'  the  trail  of  the  trades-nnion  serpent,"  and  thanks  to  the  wide 
extension  of  the  franchise,  the  exploiters  are  compelled  to  walk 
warily  and  with  whispered  hnmbleness,  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  the 
doom  at  hand.  In  this  coantrji  thanks  to  the  economic  ignorance 
of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  toiling  masses,  and  thanks  to  the 
skill  with  which  Tory  '*  statesmanship,"  with  its  Jingo  Imperialism,, 
manages  to  keep  "  the  eyes  of  the  fool  in  the  ends  of  the  earth/  the 
predatory  classes  are  still  the  mling  classes. 

Bat  the  exploiters  in  this  country  feel  that  they  are  fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  They  see  that  an  awakening  ia 
near.  And  hence,  in  their  desperation,  they  have  eyen  gone  bo  far 
as  to  tear  down  the  whole  fabric  of  onr  educational  system. 

It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Oobden  said,  upwards  of 
half  a  century  ago : 

''The  Tories,  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  are  at  heart 
opposed  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  They  are  naturally  so 
through  an  instinct  of  self-preservation." 

*'  What  hinders  reform  ? "  wrote  John  Richard  Green,  the  his- 
torian, to  Professor  Freeman  in  1867.  *'What  hinders  reform? 
The  want  of  education  among  the  people.  And  what  hinders 
education  but  the  present  attempt  at  a  sectarian  and  not  a  national 
system  ?  And  what  hinders  a  national  system  but  the  Church  ?  ''' 
Again,  he  said,  '^  The  clergy  know  that  a  thoroughly  educated 
people,  and  that  people  without  any  uneducated  classes,  would  be 
the  ruin  of  their  establishment.  The  squirearchy  see  that  with  it  a 
squirearchy  would  be  impossible." 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  tbe  author  of  PhUosaphic  Doubt  carea 
anything  for  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  He  is  himself,  in  fact,  a 
Nonconformist.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  he  desires  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  shall  be  well  drilled  in  that  part  of  the  Gate- 
chism  which  bids  them  **  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to 
their  betters  " — which  tells  them,  in  effect,  to  pray : 

''  God  bless  the  Squire  and  his  rich  relations, 
And  teach  us  all  to  keep  our  proper  stations." 

This  Government  of  Exploiters  hates  and  fears  "  the  trail  of  the 
trades-union  serpent"  just  as  much  as  the  Rand  magnates  do. 
Hence  their  opposition  to  the  remedial  legislation  intended  to  free 
the  trades  unions  of  this  country  from  the  grave  disabilities  result* 
ing  from  the  Taff  Vale  decison  and  similar  '*  judge-made  law." 

They  feared  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  people,  due  to  the 
democratic  School  Board  system  of  education.  Hence  they  sought,, 
and  still  seek,  to  enable  their  Church  to  exploit  the  children  in 
our  schools,  just  as  they  seek  to  enable  the  brewers  to  continue 
unchecked  their  exploitation  of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
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tiie  DBtion,  ia  order  fchat  the  people,  ignorant  and  beer-Bodden,  may 
remain  an  easy  prey  to  tboee  who  ensUre  them. 

"  Enslave  them  ?  "  yon  cry. 

Tea,  "enslave  tham."  Land  owneraliip  involres  man  onnersbip. 
The  indoBtrisl  sjfltsm  of  this  land  of  ours  ia  simply  slaTery  masqnerad- 
ing  in  the  gnise  of  freedom.  Your  "  free-bora  Britisher  "  is,  if  the 
troth  mnst  be  told,  lees  free  than  the  Kaffir.  Whereaa  "  thelandofthe 
Kaffira  belongs  to  all  the  Kaffirs,"  "  the  land  of  the  English  belongs 
to  only  a  few  of  the  English."  And  whereas  the  Randlords  have  not 
anooeeded  in  breaking  np  the  tribal  system  of  agricnltare  so  that  tha 
Kaffirs  may  be  "  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  land  enough 
to  earn  a  liTing,"  and  may  be  compelled  to  accept  any  wage  they 
please  to  offer,  the  landlords  in  this  country,  by  methods  scathingly 
expoeed  by  Professor  Thorold  Eogera,  in  his  Six  CmturUs  of  Work 
and  Wages,  snoceeded  long  ago  in  transforming  themselves  from 
State  tenants  into  land-"  owners,"  and  in  enclosing  the  greater  part 
of  the  "  common  "  land.  The  "  free-bom  Britisher  "  is,  in  oonse- 
4]aence,  very  effectoally  "  deprived  of  the  opportnuity  of  getting 
land  enongb  to  earn  a  living."  He  is  nnable  to  employ  himself  <»i 
the  land,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  get  an  opportunity  of  esroiag  a 
living,  he  ia,  as  Karl  Marx  pnta  it,  "  compelled  to  sell  himself  of  hi* 
ovm/ree-vrill."  By  withholding  land  from  nse  "a  relative  snrplaspopn- 
lation  of  wage-workers  "  is  readily  secured.  "  Thus  the  law  of  aopplj 
«nd  demand  of  labour  is  kept  in  the  right  rut,  the  oscillation  of 
wages  is  penned  within  limits  satisfactory  to  capitalist  exploitation," 
and  labour  becomes  so  cheap  that  "  nndoabtedly  farm-horses  in 
England,  being  a  valuable  property,  are  better  fed  than  English 
peasants." 

Aye,  and  better  housed  ! 

"  Millions  of  human  creatures,"  says  Cardinal  YaDghan,^ 

"are  housed  worse  than  the  cattle  and  horses  of  many  a  lord  and  aqnin. 
Nearly  a  million  of  the  London  poor  need  rehousing;  the  medical 
authority  hns  reported  against  141, OUO  houses  as  insanitary,  in  which  the 
poot  are  huddled  together,  in  numbers  varying  from  four  to  twelve  and 
more  iu  a  single  room.  What  delicacy,  modesty,  or  self-reapect  can  be 
expected  in  men  and  women  wboss  bodies  are  so  shamefully  jmi^ted 
toother  t" 

"  Eoalave  them  "  ?     What  is  this  but  slavery  ? 
And  such  conditions  as  these  are  due  to  land  monopoly. 
Sud  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  in    his  Lecture*    on    PolUieal 
JSeonomjf  :* 

"  Here  is  the  fundamental  error,  the  crude  and  monstrous  aseumptian^ 
that  the  land  which  God  has  given  to  our  nation,  is  or  can  be  the  private 

>  Inangnral  sddrast  to  the  Annual  Oatholio  Truth  Sooiat;,  at  Stookport,  pqUU^ 
in  the  A.  Vintna  dt  Payl  QvarUriy,  Naw  York,  Nov.  1S93,  p.  2R0. 
*  IBfil.    Leotan  VI.,  p.  133. 
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property  of  any  one.      It  is  a  usurpation   exactly  similar  to  that  of 
slavery/' 

As  Henry  George,  the  great  apostle  of  land  reform,  has  well  said :  ^ 

**  If  chattel  slavery  be  unjust,  then  is  private  property  in  land  unjust. 

"For,  let  the  circumstances  be  what  they  may — the  ownership  of 
land  will  always  give  the  ownership  of  men,  to  a  degree  measured  by  the 
necessity  (real  or  artificial)  for  the  use  of  land.  .  .  . 

''  Place  one  hundred  men  on  an  island  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
and  whether  you  make  one  of  these  men  the  absolute  owner  of  the  other 
ninety-nine,  or  the  absolute  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  island,  will  make  no 
difference  either  to  him  or  to  them. 

'^  In  the  one  case,  as  the  other,  the  one  will  be  the  absolute  owner  of 
the  ninety-nine — his  power  extending  even  to  life  and  death,  for  simply  to 
refuse  them  permission  to  live  upon  the  island  would  be  to  force  them  into 
the  sea." 

*'  But  the  ninety-nine  would  never  stand  such  a  state  of  things 
as  that,"  you  say. 

Would  they  not  ?  Why^  if  the  British  Isles  were  that  island  we 
should  see  the  ninety-nine  volgar,  and  a  volgar  fraction  besides, 
elaves  to  less  than  half  a  man ! 

Of  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  it  is  estimated  that  180,524 
landlords — that  is  to  say,  persons  "  owning ''  more  than  a  field  and 
a  tenement  each — *'  own  **  ten-elevenths !  Therefore,  considerably 
less  than  one  two-hundredth  part— considerably  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent. — of  the  population  have  the  right,  as  the  law  is  now 
interpreted,  to  turn  the  other  41,000,000  of  ns — English,  Irish, 
Scotch  and  Welsh — out  of  our  native  land ! 

<*  But  we  wouldn't  stand  that ! " 

We  stand  a  great  deal ! 

The  White  Paper  containing  the  latest  budget  of  ''  Emigration 
Statistics  for  Ireland"  shows  that  since  1851  no  leas  than  8,961,011 
Irish  folk  have  been  driven  by  landlordism  from  the  land  of  their 
birth  ;  that,  as  the  Daily  News  puts  it :  ^ 

"  In  a  little  over  half  a  century  nearly  four  millions  of  Irish  people, 
mostly  in  their  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  forming  a  body  more  or 
less  equivalent  to  the  whole  population  of  inner  London,  have  left  their 
native  land." 

The  Irish  people,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  were  not  disposed  to 
^*  take  this  lying  down."  They  would  have  made  short  work  of  land 
monopoly.  Bat  we  stupid  English,  thoogh  suffering  in  degree  from 
a  like  infliction,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  landlords  and  aided 
*and  abetted  them  in  their  foul  work.^ 

In  the  history  of  *^the  Highland  clearances"  we  may  read  a 

1  Progrtu  and  Poverty,  Book  VII.,  Chap,  ii  *  May  2, 1904. 

*  And  now  the  *'  Unionist "  Party,  the  Landlord  Party,  are  demanding:  that  sinoe 

the  popnlmtion  of  Ireland  hat  been  oat  dowa  by  one-tialf  the  representation  of 

Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall,  in  deHanoe  of  the  Aot  of^  Union,  also  be 

>cat  down  by  one-half,  so  that  the  fetters  of  monopoly  may  be  rireted  still  more 

«Mcnrely  upon  the  wasting  limbs  of  poor  Hiberaia  I 
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nmilftr  fihsmefal  tal«.     And  the  Highland  clearances  are  still  pro- 
ceeding— proceeding,  too,  at  the  liuida  of  Sonth  African  milUoDaires  ! 
'*Not  in  South  Africa  alone,"  aaid  the  Nea  Agt  in  a  recenfc 
isBoe: 

"  Not  ID  South  Africa  nlone  does  the  De  Beero  Company  curse  the  land. 
From  the  Highland  X'cwb  we  learn  of  the  desol&tion  wrought  in  InTeme6» 
by  the  power  of  the  diamond  lor^ls,  Mr,  Rudd,  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
De  Beers  Directors,  bought  the  estate  of  Arduamurchan,  in  the  Highlands, 
a  few  years  ago,  and  every  year  since  the  purchase  he  has  added  field  to 
field,  expropriating  farmer  after  farmer,  for  the  eulai^mont  of  his  deer- 
forat.  Nine  farms  have  been  cleared,  sheep  stocks  to  the  number  of 
8500  have  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  whole  industrious  population  of  a  large^ 
'    territory  have  been  driven  from  their  native  land," 

Snrely  Bach  facts  as  these  will  rouse  the  democracy  tbronglioat 
the  Empire  to  the  danger  that  threatens  its  very  eziatence. 

"The  dangerooB  claases,"  it  has  well  been  said,  "are  the  rery 
rich  and  the  rery  poor."  The  most  dangerona  clasa  is  that  claas 
which,  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  recognises  no  law  bnt  its 
own  inBatiable  desires,  no  right  but  the  might  of  "  the  alnoight^ 
dollar." 

It  is  against  snch  sonlless  greed  that  we  hare  to  battle.  The 
fight  is  now  on — the  6gbt  of  the  people  agunst  monopoly,  of  th« 
right  againat  the  wrong,  of  freedom  against  Blavery.  And  if  thak 
fight  is  to  be  won,  we  mnst  quit  ourselves  like  men. 

Bnt  we  do  not  Bght  in  the  dark,  nor  as  those  withont  hope. 

Well  may  the  Randlords  look  with  fear  and  trembling  apon  whafr 
ia  taking  place  in  Australasia,  for  there  Labour,  with  its  great  trades- 
onion  organisations  and  the  power  of  the  ballot,  has  practically 
"  knocked  out  monopoly  in  the  first  ronnd."  There,  in  the  Colonies 
settled  nuder  the  influence  and  theories  of  Mr.  Edward  GlbboD 
Wakefield,  the  very  difierent  inflnence  and  theories  of  Mr.  Henry 
Qeorge  have  made  wonderful  headway.  Hia  "  simple  yet  sovereign 
remedy,"  the  taxation  of  land  values,  is  now  in  partial  operation  in 
*TA«w  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Quaenslandr 
and  the  results  have  been  so  striking  that,  for  all  who  have  eyes  fa> 
see,  it  is  clear  that  the  solntiou  of  the  riddle  which  the  Sphinx  of  fate 
propounds  to  our  cipilisatiou  baa  been  found.  Canada  ia  attacking 
l^e  problem  on  the  Bame  lines ;  and  there  too  the  results  have  proved 
most  beoeficial.  Even  in  Sonth  Africa  there  are  those  who  see  the 
great  light  that  heralds  the  dawn. 

Beferring  to  the  inin  that  is  threatening  the  Hand,  the  SmUh 
African  Chutrdian  says : 

"  There  is,  however,  a  means  whereby  that  calamity  can  be  averted. 
Let  the  State  tax  the  mines  on  their  value,  less  capital  expenditor^ 
whether  working  or  idle,  and  the  depression  would  soon  vanisb  and  eveiy 
stamp  be  falling.  The  mine-owners  could  be  allowed  to  value  their  pny 
pwties,  the  State  having  the  right  to  take  them  over  at  their  valoaaon. 
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This  would  check  under-valuation.  If  the  tax  were  made  heavy  enough, 
there  would  be  such  a  rush  for  labour,  such  a  zeal  to  produce,  that  the 
Transvaal  would  hum  with  prosperity."  ^ 

Aye,  and  it  would  smash  '^  the  biggest  trust  on  earth«"  The 
vast  monopoly  power  of  the  Bandlords  would  be  broken.  They 
wonld  no  longer  be  able  to  take  John  Bull  by  the  throat  and  say 
to  him,  ''Either  yon  give  ns  Chinese  slave  labour  or  we  will 
not  pay  the  £10,000,000  that  we  guaranteed  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain." 

Their  power  to  bend  the  Empire  to  their  will  rests  npon  the  same 
basis  as  the  power  of  Lord  Penrhyn  to  crush  the  Bethesda  Quarry- 
men's  Union.  Just  as  Lord  Penrhyn,  by  closing  down ''  his  "  quarries, 
was  able  to  keep  some  two  thousand  men  out  of  work  for  three  years 
and  practically  depopulate  a  whole  countryside,  starving  the  people 
into  submission,  so  the  Bandlords,  by  simply  shutting  'down  the 
mines  and  holding  idle  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  Transvaal, 
can  threaten  the  future  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  force  those  on 
the  spot  to  throw  up  their  hats  for  Chinese  labour,  and  bring 
enormous  pressure  to  bear  on  statesmen  and  others  at  home.  Bat,  just 
as  Lord  Penrhyn  would  have  been  unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
smashing  the  Quarry  men's  Union  if,  instead  of  having  his  assessment 
reduced  by  some  thousands  of  pounds,  he  had  been  required  to  pay 
rates  on  the  full  value  of  ''  his  "  quarries  whether  in  full  work  or  not, 
and  if  he  had  been  required  to  pay  the  land-tax  of  4^.  in  the  pound, 
not  on  the  values  of  200  years  ago,  but  upon  full  present  values,  so 
the  Bandlords,  if  forced  to  pay  a  substantial  tax  npon  full  Band 
values,  whether  their  claims  were  being  worked  or  held  idle — a  tax, 
one-half  of  which  should  go  towards  paying  for  the  war,  while  the 
other  half  should  be  ear-marked  for  the  rehabilitation  of  stricken 
South  Africa — wonld  be  shorn  of  their  power  to  dominate  the 
economic  situation,  would  be  forced  to  abandon  their  pro-Chinese 
policy,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  make  reasonable  terms  with 
the  labour — white  and  black — naturally  available. 

Here,  and  in  South  Africa,  it  is  land  monopoly  that  is  the  enemy. 
Abolish  land  monopoly  and  you  abolish  slavery,  whether  white  or 
yellow.  Let  us,  then,  strike  a  blow  not  only  against  yellow  slavery 
in  Sonth  Africa,  but  also  against  white  slavery  here  at  home. 

A.W. 

^  It  shoold  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  1898,  the  year  before  the  war  broke  out, 
Mr.  Oronwright  Schreiner,  the  Premier  of  Cape  OoIodj,  introdaced  a  Land  Tax 
BiU  nnder  which  the  De  Beers  Com  pan  j,  which  now  pays  little  or  nothing,  would 
have  been  called  npon  to  contribate  £140,000  a  year  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  creatures  in  the  Upper  House  defeated  the 
measure,  but  they  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  that,  possibly,  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  led  them  to  rush  the  situation.  The  Johannesburg  City  Council, 
too,  has  twice  declared  in  favour  of  the  rating  of  land  values,  which,  as  in  Austra* 
lasia,  would  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  now  so  acute  on  the 
Band« 
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NATIONAL  AND   POLITICAL 

EFFICIENCY. 


There  has  been  mach  talk  of  late  aboat  national  efficiency.  Cao 
we,  however,  :each  national  efficiency  except  by  first  secaring^ 
political  efficiency,  and  shall  we  ever  achieve  the  latter  except  by  » 
wide  departure  from  oar  present  altogether  immoral  system  of  party 
politics  ? 

We  are  gpradoally  more  and  more  emulating  the  methods  of  the 
Irish  politicians  who  have  recently  declared  that  whatever  side  they 
take  in  regard  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  will  be  solely  inspired  by 
considerations  as  to  which  side  will  give  them  what  they  want  in 
respect  to  Ireland.  The  party  which  had  almost  despaired  of  power 
have  recently  mshed  at  their  chance,  and  have  flooded  the  ooantry 
with  party  catch-cries  abont  *'  free  trade  "  and  ^'  free  food/'  the  one 
quite  as  misleading — and,  therefore,  dishonest — as  the  other.  This 
iSi  indeed,  an  age  for  political  free  lances,  when  so-called  Imperialiato 
of  the  Sir  Harry  Johnston  stamp,  after  writing  strongly  in  favonr  of 
preferential  tariffs,  seize  what  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  gettiog^ 
into  Parliament  on  the  opposite  tack.  This  gentleman  appears  to 
have  reserved  separate  views  for  the  Sir  Harry  Johnston  advising^ 
the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Sir  Harry  Johnston  writing  in  the 
NineturUh  CefiUury^  so  that  the  public  taste  for  something  fresh  was 
likely  to  be  satisfied  at  Rochester — and  so  it  was.  Again,  this 
"free  foodler"  candidate  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  intrinsic 
valne  "  politically  "  of  showing  his  sympathy  with  as  many  religions 
creeds  as  possible,  by  putting  in  an  appearance  at  the  cathedral  in 
the  morning  of  one  Sunday  and  at  a  chapel  in  the  evening, 
his  wife  did  duty  separately  at  two  other  chapels.  One  likes  to 
a  certain  breadth  of  mind  even  in  matters  of  religion ;  bntsnrely,  to 
the  truly  religious  mind,  this  sort  of  thing  is  more  likely  to  speU 
contempt  than  anything  else.  Any  Christian  should  be  capable  of 
good  fellowship  with  those  having  another  sectarian  faith 
necessarily  belonging  to  them  all. 

But  Sir  Harry,  apart  from  his  aforesaid  little  peculiaritieB 
candidate,  is  a  man  whom  we  could  have  heartily  welcomed  to 
Parliament  on  different  grounds — a  man  whose  official  and  other 
experience  in  Uganda  and  Central  Africa  might  be  tnmed  to 
good  account  in  the  House,  despite  his  inconsistencies  on  the  fi^wm^ 
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question,  &c.  Bat  what  are  we  to  Bay  of  certain  other  varieties  of 
Uie  species  Caiulidatus  f  Let  us  tarn  to  the  recent  election  at  St. 
Andrews^  for  instance.  Here  two  good-natnred  sportsmen  were 
dragged  from  the  moors  to  stand  against  one  another,  each  admitting 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Edacation  Act — neither  of  them  had 
read  it,  and  probably  they  found  the  intricacies  of  fiscal  policy  still 
less  attractive — bat  each,  doe  possibly  to  wifely  ambition,  sits  up 
through  the  night  poring  over  Blae-books  in  order  to  tell  his  electors 
all  abont  it. 

The  object  of  my  remarks  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  call  atten- 
tion to  newly-fledged  ''Statesmen"  finding  their  way  into  Parliament 
merely  as  the  result  of  domestic  ambition  and  a  long  purse,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  opportunism  of  every  kind  influences  political 
and  national  efficiency.  What  does  the  average  man,  who,  having 
made,  or  inherited,  a  certain  sum,  thinks  he  will  *^  go  in  for  politics,'' 
set  himself  to  consider  ?  Is  it  not  invariably  what  line  is  most 
likely  to  lead  to  his  election  as  "M.P."  for  the  particular  con- 
stituency in  which — owiog  to  reasons  of  interest  or  what  not — ^he 
thinks  he  has  the  best  chance  of  success  ?  But  surely  the  aspiring 
statesman  should  have  devoted  months,  if  not  years,  of  study  to  the 
pros  and  coiis  of  each  really  important  political  question  of  the  day  ? 
Surely,  too,  he  should  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  Ftolia- 
mentary  history  of,  at  least,  the  last  quarter  century?  Then, 
perhaps,  he  might  be  able  to  persuade  a  constituency  that  he  is  a 
man  who  (as  the  result  of  careful  and  impartial  study)  will  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  probable  needs  of  the  country.  If  not,  he  will 
at  any  rate  have  done  some  good  by  the  mere  ventilation  and  dis- 
enssion  of  his  matured  views.  To  candidates  of  this  description, 
considerable  honour  wonld  be  due— -whether  they  spent  their  own 
money  at  election  time,  or  whether  funds  were  found  by  their 
admiring  adherents  to  cover  expenses,  which  should  be  far  less  than 
they  are.  It  is  not  so  mnch  good  talkers  that  we  want,  as  sound 
and  well-informed  politicians,  who  may  be  relied  upon  both  to  speak 
and  to  vote  conscientiously.  We  already  have  in  the  House  of 
Commons  enough  and  to  spare  of  mere  orators. 

Is  it  not  also  something  of  a  scandal  that,  just  because  a  man  ia 
the  elected  representative  of  a  given  constituency  in  the  legislative 
council  of  the  realm,  or  is  "  nursing  **  that  constituency  with  a  view 
to  becoming  such,  iJurcfort  he  should  be  expected — as  he  nearly 
always  is — ^to  subscribe  liberally  to  local  bicycle  clubs,  church  and 
chapel  bnilding  funds,  tt  hoc  gemis  omne  I  Such  subscriptions,  as  is 
well  known,  often  form  the  heaviest  item  in  the  devoted  member's 
**  parliamentary  "  expenses.  In  the  case  of  certain  candidates  who 
have  nothing  better  than  such  largesses  to  recommend  them  to  the 
electorate,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  these  disbarsements  are 
a  self-inflicted  fine  for  their  overweening  ambition,  and,  on  the  part 
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of  the  pablic,  a  Bort  of  legidmste  blackmail !  From  onr  present 
aUndpoint — the  political  efficiency  of  the  oatioD — ^this,  of  ooorse, 
does  not  mend  matters,  ^ce  it  involree  the  mnch  more  serionB 
oonseqaence  that  good  mea  who  happen  to  be  poor  are  barred  or 
diaconraged  from  contesting  each  constitaenciee  at  all. 

Who,  then,  are  responsible  for  the  encouragement  at  present 
given  to  the  pack  of  gilt-edged  mediocrities  who  seek  memberahip 
of  oar  great  national  assembly  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  social 
ambitioDB,  and  to  nse  it  as  a  dumping-ground  for  their  garmlooB 
flelf-oonoeil  ?  Who  is  responsible,  I  say,  for  all  these  onprepared, 
half-fledged  "yonng  barbarians,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
classified  them,  who,  in  a  "  spare  moment"  jot  down  in  notes  for 
to-morrow's  speech  to  their  nnfortanate  conatitnents  jast  the 
greenest  of  gieen  stuff  which  is  most  likely  to  "  go  down  "  with 
their  own  particolar  Parish-Pampers,  without  any  thooght  of  what 
is  for  the  good  oE  the  nation  at  large  ?^  Sorely  the  electorate 
themselres.  A  fair  illnstration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  large 
body  of  interested  persons  who  some  time  ago  declared  that  they 
would  only  ask  their  candidates  one  qoestion  at  the  next  General 
Election,  and  that  was  as  to  the  line  they  would  take  regarding  Uie 
"  Motor  Problem  " !  The  present  method  of  electoral  axe-grinding 
is  largely  responsible  for  candidates  patting  their  constituency 
before  their  conntry  and  carrying  &ronr  with  individnals  and  small 
coteries  at  the  expeose  of  the  vital  interests  of  a  great  Empire. 
Boch  candidates,  moreorflr,  are  often  personally  unsnited  in  other 
ways  than  those  referred  to  above  for  taking  a  broad,  national  view 
of  many  subjects,  being  closely  connected  with  Gome  partionlar 
financial  or  professional  interest,  and  unable  to  dissociate  that 
interest  from  thoee  of  the  nation  as  a  whole :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mere  fact  that  Members  have  a  basin  ess  experience  and 
aptitude  renders  them  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  dealing  with 
other  problems  with  which  their  interests  do  not  happen  to  be 
4jonoemed.  With  such  men,  the  qnestion  is,  how  far  in  each  case 
will  sense  of  daty  prevail  over  self-interest?  What,  in  fact,  we 
really  want  here  is  the  broad,  intellectaally  trained  and  well- 
balanoed  mind,  with  practical  experience,  bat  free  from  the  pecaniary 
temptations  due  either  to  greed  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  poverty  on 
the  other.  If  we  had  more  of  this  type  on  Koyal  Commissions  and 
Parliamentary  Inquiries,  more  useful  work  would  be  effected.  Aa 
things  stand  at  present,  however,  these  institutions — as  a  method  of 

*  At  preaent  FArliiuneDtarj  legislation  Ig  practically  the  od  j  irork  for  wUch  soma 
-qnsUBoation  and  tnlning — other  tbau  that  of  a  loDg  puree  and  tonttne— are  not 
«OiuldaT«d  sMectUl ;  yet,  oatlonallj  Bpeaking,  It  ia  more  important  ttuia  any  oth«r 
WOTk.  Bnt,  u  a  inatt«r  of  fact,  in  onr  BO-oalled  "  Imperial  Fartlamrat,''  Ha  «t 
pruent  oonititnted.  aeriotu  work  is  largely  replaced  by  gibing,  wit,  and  hnmoor.— 
takcL  tor  example,  a  recent  speaoh  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowlea  on  ao  important  a  aiibjoct 
as  tti«  FifCal  Qaestlon,  or  eren  that  of  a  Friry  Coanclllor  and  ei-Miaitrt«r.  Hr. 
Aaqnlth,  on  the  lame  oooailon.  No  wonder  the  Hobh  of  Commons  has  galDod  tba 
obaiaeteriatio  mpatatioa  of  being  "  the  belt  olnb  In  London"  I 
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oonsigning  to  decent  banal  a  troablesome  matter  ^hich  the 
Government  of  the  day  cannot  see  votes  in — shonld  be  brought  to 
an  end  as  speedily  as  possible. 

To  come  back  to  the  main  point,  we  shall  obtain  National  effi* 
ciency  when  we  obtain  political  efficiency ;  and  as  a  first  step,  we, 
above  all  things,  require  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  utterly  rotten  state 
into  which  party  politics  have  sunk — a  system  by  which  a  mass  of 
M.P/s  think  out  nothing  for  themselves,  but  follow  into  lobbies  as 
they  are  told,  and  who  are  only  elected  on  the  strength  of  individual 
promises  more  or  less  associated  with  the  parish  pump.  A  General 
Election  is  coming  on  before  very  long^  and — with  the  introduction 
of  entirely  new  problems  largely  associated  with  the  question  of 
Empire — surely  this  is  the  time  to  show  that  we  will  no  longer  put 
up  with  the  existing  political  ineptitude  of  our  reprepentatives. 

TVe  shall  only  begin  to  secure  political  efficiency  when  some  prac- 
tical move  has  been  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  National 
party.  This  National  party  should  be  constituted,  in  the  first  place, 
of  such  ConEervative,  Liberal,  Liberal-Unioniet,  Badical,  and  even 
Irish  Nationalist  partisans,  as  are  prepared  to  throw  over  their 
respective  party-shibboleths  once  and  for  all — and  as  their  first 
programme — ^to  agree  upon  a  list  of  measures  conducive  to  the  con- 
solidation and  more  perfect  harmonisation  of  the  Empire  as  it  now 
stands  :  aleo  (in  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  this  main  object) 
reform  of  the  defensive  services,  conciliation  of  conflicting  race  and 
class  interests  at  home  and  within  the  self-governing  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  finally  certain  other  moderate  but  ripe  and  urgent 
measures  of  political  and  social  reform.  The  party's  essential  policy^, 
indeed,  would  be  neither  the  support  of  any  class  or  sectional  privi- 
leges (like  the  old  Conservatives),  nor  that  of  freedom  and  demo- 
cracy (like  the  old  Badicals),  nor  of  "  Individualism"  or  **  Collec- 
tivism,'' but  characteristically  the  consolidation  and  more  perfect 
harmonisation  of  the  Empire  as  it  now  stands. 

It  would  be — may  I  say>  will  be— in  short,  a  party  devoted  to 
national  and  imperial,  not  parochial,  class,  or  private  and  corporate 
^'  business "  interests ;  a  true  Parb'amentary  party  of  the  Empire,, 
as  distinguished  from  one  that  concerns  itself  largely  with  provincial, 
local,  or  even  exclusively  British,  or  Irish,  politics.  A  party,  more- 
over, that  insists  upon  competence,  thoroughness  and  honesty  of 
purpose  in  its  leaders,  and  seeks  representatives  from  among  all/ 
classes  and  sections  of  the  people.  A  party,  finally,  that  is  not 
ashamed  of  treating  politics  as  a  serious  profession,  and  making  its 
representatives  in  Parliament  exhibit  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  as 
well  as  other  special  qualifications,  before  they  send  them  to  the 
poll.  Membership  at  present  is  too  much  the  prize  of  a  scramble 
between  those  candidates  who  are  endowed  with  the  longest  purses^ 
the  easiest  consciences,  and  the  loudest  voices. 

Vol.  161. — ^No.  6.  2  v 
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Those  wbo  have  no  mere  loc&I,  or  personal,  azee  to  grind,  bat  are 
close  stadents  of  the  coaditioDB  and  requiremeDtB  of  tlieir  couDtiy 
and  its  great  coloDJes  aod  dependencies,  most  be  euconiaged  either 
to  stand  for  Parliament  tbeiDEelveB,  or  to  take  an  active  part  on 
hehalf  of  "  natloaal  "  candidates,  in  edocating  the  large  number  of 
voters  who  know  little  of  tbeir  Empiie  or  ita  needs,  and  who  sadly 
reqoire  to  learn  how  their  own  interests — or  Ihoee  of  their  children 
at  anv  rate — are  really  bonnd  op  with  the  whole  of  this  vast  British 
world. 

Let  it  not  b^  sopposed  that  this  remark  applies  only  to  the 
Isbonriog  clasEes.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  number  of  people  of  bigh 
social  positioQ  and  "  good  edacatioa  "  who  are  atill  onahle  to  realise 
that  the  Colonies  are  over-sea  extensioDS  of  their  own  country — or 
at  any  rate  ppeak  more  or  lees  contemptuously  of  these  and  other 
wings  of  the  Empire — is  quite  as  remarkable  in  these  days  of  easy 
ioter-KX>mmnnicatioa  and  travel,  as  is  their  "  insularity  "  ^hen  in 
foreign  coantrieo.  The  want  of  really  intelligent  coocem  in  politics 
is  certainly  as  much  marked  in  the  upper  clasues  as  anywhere. 

Turning  to  the  middle  classes,  the  average  haziness  or  profeasional 
man  gets  his  politics  from  his  pet  newspaper.  Sheep-like,  he  never 
"takea  the  trouble  to  read  the  other  side  of  the  question,  or  to  acquaint 
-himself  with  other  points  of  view.  Look  into  an  early  momiDg 
suburban  train  going  city-wards.  Yon  will  see  rows  of  men  readiog 
their  newspaperfi  ;  and  if  you  eubeeqnently  touch  on  any  topic  of 
the  day,  ;oa  will  Sad  their  impressions  are  impressions  of  the  paper 
they  have  been  reading — not  the  result  of  their  own  judgment  after 
an  impartial  ttndy  and  weighing  of  arguments  one  againet  another. 
All  this  lead:*,  not  only  to  party  feeling,  as  incited  by  most  of  the 
newspapers,  but  to  actual  prejndice — in  fact,  to  a  narrow  and  bigoted 
view  of  things,  accompanied  by  a  childish  pride  in  their  self-atttibnted 
shrewdness  of  mind  in  arriving  at  what  is,  in  reality,  merely  the 
..adopted  creed  of  a  party  pleader. 

Putting  aside  patriotism,  the  man  of  bnainese,  in  thinking  that 
he  has  no  time  for  an  independent  study  of  politioe,  little  realieea 
^aw  important  snch  a  study  is  in  his  own  interests.  A  tmly 
national  party  would  make  it  part  of  their  business  to  bring  this 
fact  home  to  him. 

The  working  classes  take  some  interest  in  their  electiona,  because, 
besides  a  certain  pride  in  exercising  their  votes,  they  hope  to  get 
their  particular  needs  gratified.  Their  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
day,  however,  is  mainly  limited  to  listening  to  the  candidates,  and 
reading  the  political  leadets  that  are  so  freely  distribnted,  many  of 
which  are  very  mideading  and  superficial.  The  present  p«r^ 
leaders,  on  either  (or  any)  side  of  politics,  cannot  surely  be  prond  <^ 
the  claptrap  which  they  inflict,  in  pamphlet  and  leaflet  form,  opoa 
their  long-safTering  feltow-citicens  in  corduroy  ! 
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Speaking  generally,  the  majority  of  the  comfortable  Ciasaes  take 
bat  little  part  or  interest  in  the  elections.  Of  those  who  do  vote, 
many  do  so  as  Conservatives,  partly  becaase  their  fathers  and  fore« 
fathers  were  Conservatives,  partly  for  certain  class  reasons — bat  not 
by  any  means  as  the  result  of  properly  reasoned  convictions. 
People  of  this  description  cannot  any  longer  vote  Cooservative,  for 
the  Conservative  party  is  now  in  process  of  breaking  np  into  at  least 
two  sections !  This  fact  shoald  sarely  serve  as  an  incentive  to  a 
etady  of  the  sitaation,  to  replace  the  present  Iszy  attitude  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Englishmen  in  regard  to  politics — espe- 
cially if  appertaining  in  any  way  to  foreign  countries. 

With  the  advent  of  a  fresh  set  of  problems,  all  true  citizens  should 
in  fact  endeavour  to  recognise  as  their  paramount  duty  a  wider 
interest  in,  and  a  closer  study  of,  Imperial  Politics  before,  and  at, 
the  General  Election  that  is  coming.  This  would  lead  almost 
certainly  to  the  formation  of  a  strong  National  party,  on  lines 
somewhat  similar  to  those  above  indicated,  in  substitution  for  the 
Unionist  party,  which  shows  signs  of  more  or  less  rapid  disintegration. 
I  repeat,  then,  a  true  ''  National "  party  should  work  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole — for  to-morrow  as  well  as  for  to-day,  for 
our  children  as  well  as  for  ourselves — rather  than  in  the  interests 
of  any  particular  section,  class,  or  industry. 

The  present  moment  is  favourable  for  the  eetablidhment  of  such  a 
party,  in  that  its  adherents  would,  at  any  rate,  be  certain  to  view 
the  proposed  fiscal  reforms  from  the  right  (national)  standpoint 
rather  than  from  that  of  their  constituents  as  individuals.  Above 
all,  such  a  party  would  put  on  one  side  the  special  consideration  of 
the  consumer  pure  and  simple — a  really  non-existent  class  except 
amongst  the  idle.  Such  a  party  would  also  think  oat  the  Chinese 
Labour  problem  on  its  own  merits,  from  a  national  standpoint. 
If  a  really  compact  and  business-like  party  in  opposition  to  it  is  also 
formed,  so  much  the  better  for  political  progress. 

Charles  Bright. 
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A  PLEA   FOR  FREE  TRADE   IN   LAND. 


"  If  I  WMO  twflDtj-flTa  or  thirty,"  wn>t«  Cobdea, 
"InitAtd  of  balDK.  DDbappUy,  twice  that  nnmber 
of  fOkn,  I  wonld  take  Adua  Smith  in  tuuid.  I 
woold  not  go  bcijond  him.  I  wonld  havB  luy 
poUtloi  In  It.  I  wonld  take  Adam  Smith  in  hud^ 
uid  I  would  hate  a  league  for  Tree  Tnule  in  land, 
lull  ai  we  have  a  lea^e  for  Free  Trade  in  oom. 
Yob  will  find  )iut  the  same  authority  in  Adam 
Smith  for  the  one  aa  for  the  other ;  and  U  It 
were  talran  up— m  It  muit  be  taken  up  to  enoeeed 
— 4iot  aa  a  poUtloal,  leTolntionaiy,  radical,  ChartM 
notion,  bat  taken  up  on  politioo-economic  ^roond^ 
the  agitaUoti  would  be  eure  to  succeed." 

No  pablio  m&a  came  in  for  s  greater  share  of  abase  than  Cobdeo 
in  Ida  lifetime  ;  and  now,  after  sixty  yeara  of  practical  proof  of  the 
■onndnesB  of  hia  statesmanBhip,  we  have  tariff  refonners  and  othar 
enlightened  folk  travelling  about  Bngland  and  dieparaging  hia 
great  and  saccesBfal  eSorta  for  freedom  of  trade,  and  ponring  con- 
tempt and  ridicale  on  the  memory  of  a  man  who  will  be  for  ever 
remembered  aa  an  iUastrioaa  champion  of  justice  and  freedom. 

The  enonnoas  improrement  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  theee  islanda  since  the  Free  Trade  era  is  patent  to  all  whO' 
take  the  tronble  to  observe  and  think ;  bat  it  is  an  nndoabtod 
fact  that  it  ia  in  the  large  towns,  amongst  the  superior  working 
clasBep,  that  the  largest  meaanre  of  progresa  ia  to  be  noted. 
Althoagb  the  ^^cnltnral  labonrera  are  in  many  ways  in  a  far 
better  position  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  still  their  opportuni- 
ties for  bettering  their  condition  are  little  more  now  than  before 
the  fVee  Trade  era.  Their  wages  are  better,  clothing  and  food  are 
cheaper,  and  thur  children  ei^joy  what  is  perhaps  the  donbfcfit) 
benefit  of  anperior  edaoation ;  bnt  their  chance  of  rising  to  a  better 
poaitioD  is  no  more  now  than  it  waa  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  reanit 
tliat  the  beat  and  moat  adventnrona  of  their  sons  drift  to  the  laiv» 
towns,  or  emigrate  to  Canada,  there  to  seek  that  chanoe  of  rising 
in  the  world  which  ia  denied  to  them  In  their  own  vUIageo.  In 
the  mzteenth  centnry  a  landlord  had  to  grant  foar  acres  of  land  to- 
every  cottage  on  hia  estate,  and  commonage  rights  exiated  in  alt 
vill^ea ;  bnt  these  rights  and  privileges  of  tiie  agrionltaral  labonnr 
have  been  enoroaohed  npoo,  and  most  oottages  have  a  wretchedly 
inadeqnate  garden,  tboogh  it  ia    trae  [that    farmers  allow  tiuir 
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Iftbonrers  a  certain  quantity  of  potatoes  and  other  produce.  Bat 
the  mere  granting  of  temporary  rights  to  the  use  of  small  portions 
of  land  will  not  really  improve  the  chances  of  the  farm  labourers. 
They  have  still  in  some  instances  to  live  in  old  hoaseSj  badly 
ventilated  and  in  bad  repair,  whole  families  (as  is  the  case  in  my 
neighboarhood)  occupying  one  room.  How  can  decency  and  self- 
respect  be  maintained  under  such  conditions  ?  One  room  in  which 
to  do  the  working,  sleeping,  and  living  for  a  man  and  wife  and  five 
children  !  And  yet  there  are  rich  people  who  wonder  that  the  poor 
are  discontented !  It  is  well  that  they  are  discontented ;  if  they 
were  as  clamorous  as  some  of  the  Irish  they  might  have  as  good  an 
opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  their  position. 

The  country  is  faced  with  a  grave  danger — the  loss  to  the  country 
districts  of  the  best  and  most  resourceful  of  its  inhabitants.  When 
Parliament  gets  the  fiscal  question  out  of  the  way  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  be  possible  so  to  legislate  as  to  prevent  this  continued 
exodus  from  the  country ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  useful  to  consider 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  best  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
can  be  induced  to  stay  on  the  land. 

One  way  to  bring  about  a  happier  condition  is  to  give  fadlitieB 
to  the  agricultural  labourers  to  purchase  land  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  have  worked|  and  in  which,  in  many  cases,  their  families 
have  resided  for  centuries.  To  give  a  concrete  instance.  A  black- 
smith of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  several  stalwart  sons,  complained 
to  me  that  though  he  and  his  sons  had  saved  money  they  could  not 
get  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  was  all  entailed  and  through 
this  could  not  be  sold.  Now  the  estate  on  which  he  lives  and 
works  is  a  small  one  belonging  to  an  ancient  family,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  money-lender,  and  none  of  the  family  will  agree  to 
the  sale  of  the  property,  now  let  as  a  large  farm.  If  this  and  other 
estates  in  like  case  could  be  cut  up  into  small  farms  and  sold,  what 
an  advantage  it  would  be,  not  only  to  the  beet  of  the  working 
classes,  who  by  their  thrift;  and  sobriety  could  obtain  farms,  but  to 
all  other  labourers  in  the  country  ;  how  greatly  their  general  con* 
dition  would  improve,  and  how  much  to  the  advantage  of  England 
it  would  be  to  keep  her  stalwart  sons  on  the  land  in  their  own 
eonnties  ! 

Partly  through  debt,  but  mainly  through  an  unenlightened  self- 
ishness, many  owners  of  property  in  England  live  away  from  their 
estates,  leaving  their  management  entirely  in  the  hands  of  agents, 
London  seems  to  be  the  only  place  now  worth  living  in,  though  in 
past  centuries  the  landed  proprietors  lived  on  their  estates,  identified 
themselves  with  the  interests  of  their  tenants  and  workpeople,  and 
generally  led  a  more  wholesome  and  happier  life  than  their  present* 
day  descendants. 

The  feudal  system,  which,  as  Hallam  says,  has  always  been 
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inatrameDtal  to  oppression,  baa  fa  ad  its  day,  and  no  greater 
argament  for  the  entire  abolition  of  any  remaining  privileges  of 
that  syatem  of  tyranny  and  spoliation  conid  be  advanced  than  this 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  of  tbe  wealthy  to  recognise  "  that 
property  has  its  daties  as  well  as  its  Hghts." 

The  camplaint  of  absenteeism  on  the  part  of  landed  proprietors 
waa  strongly  pat  forty  years  ago  by  tbe  Conservative  historiao 
Fronde,  who  wrote,  in  reference  to  landlord?,  in  his  eesay  od 
Progrefs : 

"Progreea  and  civilisation  conceal  the  ezisteace  of  hi«  obligations  and 
destroy  at  the  same  time  the  old-fashioned  customs  which  limited  the 
sphere  of  his  free-will.  The  great  estatta  have  swallowed  the  small.  Th» 
fat  ears  of  com  have  eaten  up  the  lean.  The  same  owner  holds  properties- 
in  a  dozen  counties.  Ue  cannot  reside  upon  them  all  or  make  personal 
acquaintance  with  bin  mulciptied  dependents.  He  has  several  country 
residences.  He  lives  in  London  half  the  year  and  most  of  the  rest  upon 
the  Continent.  Inevitably  he  comes  to  regard  his  land  as  an  investment  ; 
his  duty  to  it,  the  development  of  its  producing  powers ;  the  receipt  of  his 
reuts,  the  essence  of  the  connection  ;  and  his  personal  interest  in  it,  th» 
sport  which  it  will  provide  for  himself  and  hia  friends.  Modern  landlorda 
frankly  tell  us  that  if  the  game  laws  are  abolished  they  will  have  lost  th» 
last  temptation  to  visit  their  country  seats.  If  this  is  their  view  of  the 
matter,  the  sooner  they  sell  their  estates  and  pass  them  over  to  otbera,  to 
whom  life  bas  not  yet  ceased  to  be  serious,  the  better  it  will  be  for  th» 
community.  They  complain  of  the  growth  of  democracy  and  insubordina- 
tion. The  fault  is  wholly  in  themselves.  They  have  lost  the  respect  of 
the  people  because  they  have  ceased  to  deserve  it." 

If  the  law  of  entail  were  absolntely  abolished  in  England,  th» 
reanlt  would  be  that  at  the  death  of  the  owners  many  large  eatate» 
would  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  amongst  the  cluldren.  Th» 
need  for  the  perpetnatioo  of  great  families  in  England  passed  away 
with  the  fendal  system,  and  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  yonoger 
sons  that  the  elder  should  tahe  all  the  landed  property  ;  and  though 
in  times  past  the  system  of  primogeaitore  and  tbe  law  of  eotaik 
worked  well,  still  the  pressnre  of  population  is  so  great  and  the  1o(b» 
to  the  country  so  enormous  through  the  perpetuation  of  this  arohaio 
system  that  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the  better.  Why  should  not 
land  be  treated  as  a  commodity,  to  be  freely  bought  and  sold  lik» 
other  commodities  P  Why  shoald  a  monopoly  price  exist  in  England 
of  all  places  ?  If  all  land  were  freely  bought  and  sold,  the  ungle 
tax  oonfisoator  could  no  more  claim  to  confiscate  rent  than  be  coold 
to  confiscate  the  interest  on  any  other  iarestmeot. 

It  has  been  nrged  that  large  estates  are  essential  to  profitable 
fanning,  but  I  know  farmers  of  lai^  estates  who  are  giving  them 
ap  as  had  investments.  Small  farmers  on  the  coatraiy  seem  to 
tiirive  fairly.  In  Ireland  all  the  late  land  legislation  bas  been  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tenant  farmer.  It  has  certainly  not  been  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  agriooltoral  labourers,  who  are  emigrating  to  the 
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States  and  Canada  by  thousands.  Ireland  has  wrongs,  real  or 
icnaginary.  It  ia  a  conqaered  coantry,  and  so  is  England  for  that 
matter,  and  not  so  many  }ears  before  Ireland.  A  Northumbrian 
hind,  whose  family  was  on  the  Border  before  the  Norman  Conqnest, 
said  to  me  recently,  *'  Why  shoald  all  the  land  legislation  be  for 
Ireland?  Why -bhoaldn't  we  have  a  chance?"  These  men  are 
commencing  to  think.  They  see  men  coming  over  from  Ireland  to 
work  in  the  basy  seasons,  whose  families  have  small  properties  of 
their  own,  which  the  work  they  get  in  England  helps  to  pay  for. 
Now  that  cheap  newspapers  are  to  be  had,  and  reading-rooms  are 
established  in  every  village,  the  Northumbrian  shepherd  or  hind 
naturally  reflects  on  his  own  rights  and  position.  It  is  absurd  to 
attempt  tj  check  the  aspirations  of  these  law-abiding,  patient  folk^ 
who  for  centuries  have  tilled  the  fields,  and  who  in  past  ages  bor& 
the  brunt  of  all  the  border-fighting  while  the  south  of  England  slept 
in  peace.  The  need  for  smaller  freeholds  was  never  more  pressing 
than  at  this  time,  but  the  agricultural  labourers  will  have  to 
organise  and  agitate  if  they  wish  to  carry  out  this  great  reform. 
To  quote  Adam  Smith : 

'^  In  Europe  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  perpetuities  of  different^ 
kinds  prevent  the  division  of  great  estates,  and  thereby  hinder  the  multi- 
plication of  small  proprietors.  A  small  proprietor,  however,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the  affection  which 
property,  especially  small  property,  naturally  inspires,  and  who  upon  that 
account  takes  pleasure  not  only  in  cultivating,  but  in  adorning  it,  is  gene* 
rally  of  all  improvers  the  most  industrious,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the 
most  successful.  The  same  regulations,  besides,  keeps  so  much  land  out 
of  the  market  that  there  are  always  more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  is  land 
to  sell,  so  that  what  is  sold  always  sells  at  a  monopoly  price.  ...  If  landed 
estates,  however,  were  divided  equally  among  all  the  children  upon  the  death 
of  any  proprietor  who  left  a  numerous  family,  the  estate  would  generally  be 
sold.  So  much  land  would  come  to  market  that  it  would  no  longer  sell  at 
a  monopoly  price.  The  free  rent  of  laud  would  go  no  nearer  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  purchase- money,  and  a  small  capital  might  be  employed  in 
purchasing  land  as  profitably  as  in  any  other  way." 

There  are  evils  enough  to  combat  in  this  kingdom  without  making 
the  lot  of  those  who  toil  harder.  There  is,  it  is  true,  room  for 
countless  thousands  of  agriculturalists  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  but  the  absurd  and  tyrannical  laws  im- 
posed by  the  ivill  of  the  democracy  of  these  British  Colonies  check 
that  stream  of  emigration  which  would  be  at  once  so  beneficial  to 
both  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Land.  Though  of  late  there  are 
indications  that  a  reversal  of  this  Chinese  wall  policy  is  contemplated, 
still  there  would  be  no  undue  pressure  of  population  in  England  if 
wiser  and  freer  land  laws  existed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
South  Africa  shakes  herself  free  from  capitalistic  monopoly  that  room 
will  be  found  there  for  many  thousands  of  toilers  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  could  never  hope  to  hold  land  in  their  native  country, 
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tliongh  it  is,  I  sabmit:  a  maDifest  injustice  to  pnident  and  thrifty 
men  in  England  that  through  the  operatioa  of  this  law  oE  ent&il 
they  are  anable  to  eecnre  email  holdings  io  their  own  ooouties. 

There  are  other  matters  in  connection  with  land  which  reqaire 
alteration.  The  simplification  of  transfer  is  one.  Why  should  not 
land  be  freely  transferred  between  buyer  and  seller  without  a  number 
of  expensive  legal  procesfies  ?  "  Every  man  his  own  lawyer  "  resnlta, 
I  know,  in  bad  law ;  bat  snrely  in  these  days  of  free  education  and 
enlightenment  there  oaght  to  be  little  difficulty  in  simplifying  a 
good  many  legal  processes,  still  wrapt  in  the  mystery  of  the  dark 
ages! 

John  Bright,  in  one  of  his  most  telling  speeches,  says  : 

"  I  believe  that  these'vast  properties,  which  are  of  no  real  advantage 
to  those  who  hold  them— for  £100,000  a  year,  or  £200,000  a  year,  can 
give  nomas  greater  happiness  than  £10,000  or  £5000  a  year— I  say  these 
great  properties  with  great  political  power,  form  what  we  call  our  great 
territorial  system — a  syatem  which  prevails  to  an  extent  in  this  cwunti^ 
whi(^  is  probably  unknown  in  any  other,  but  which  leaven  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil  ignorant,  and  hopeless,  and  dependent,  and  degraded.  There 
is,  as  you  know,  a  great  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  farmn  throughout 
the  country,  a  practice  which  makes  it  still  more  difficult  for  the  labourer 
even  to  become  a  tenant,  or  to  rise  from  the  condition  in  which  he  is. 
You  see  a  ladder — the  social  ladder — upon  which  you  wish  to  see  the  poor 
and  depressed  and  unfortunate  nine-or-ten-sfaillings-a-week  labourer  ascend 
gradually.  You  would  rejoice  to  see  him  get  up  a  few  steps  and  become 
a  farmer,  although  but  in  a  small  way,  or  the  owner  of  a  small  piece  of 
land.  But  you  find  that  for  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  feet  up  the  ladder  the 
steps  are  broken  out ;  and  in  his  low  position  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
banning  the  ascent.  Let  there  be  steps  in  the  shape  of  small  farms  and 
amall  estates,  and  land  freely  bought  and  sold,  and  then  he  will  have 
something  to  hope  for,  something  to  save  even  his  small  earnings  for,  that 
be  may  be  able  to  purchase  or  to  occupy  one  of  these  small  farms  and  get 
away  from  the  humble  and  melancholy  position  in  which  he  is  now  to  one 
which  I  wish  from  my  soul  every  labourer  in  this  country  could  find 
himself  placed  io." 

These  great  reforms  may  not  come  at  once,  bnt  come  they  miut, 
and  it  is  the  better  for  the  landed  interest  to  recognise  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  voluntarily  give  up  their  antiquated  feudal  preteosiona 
than  to  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  force  of  an  exasperated  public  opinion. 
There  is  a  sense  of  justice  and  reason  in  all  people  of  English 
descent,  and  that  spirit  which  has  always  animated  the  people  of  tlUB 
country  will  never  allow  any  violent  scheme  of  confiEcation  }  bat  the 
rights  of  the  poorer  people  are  not  so  folly  acknowledged  as  they 
oogbt  to  be ;  their  endnring  patience  baa  its  limits,  and  I  for  one 
feel  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  for  a  fuller  recognitioa  of 
the  chiimfl  of  the  rural  poor,  a  recognition,  which  though  late  in 
ooming,  will  be  none  the  less  welcome  to  them^  and  which  vrill  gire 
a  strength  and  stability  to  the  kingdom  greater  even  than  ezista  at 
the  present  time. 
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**  Liberty 
AlwajTS  with  right  reason  dwells 
Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being : 
Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obeyed^ 
Immediately  inordinate  desires 
And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 
From  reason,  and  to  servitude  i^eduoe 
Man,  till  then  free.** 

SiDWELL   ShOTTON. 


June  . 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 


ALTHOOaH  Pdrty  GOTernment  mt-j  Dot  be  a  perfect  institation,  th& 
fonn  taken  hy  it  ia  England  ia,  perhaps,  that  whicli  approaches 
nearest  to  natnre.  There  can  only  exiat  logically  t«o  parties,  the 
one  Conaerratire  and  the  other  Liberal,  L-tboar  or  Home  Kal» 
parties  represeot  only  local  or  corporate  iate»Bta,  and  must  unite 
more  or  lees  the  two  elementa  of  Liberiiliam  and  ConBervatiain. 

There  is  some  diepnte  as  to  whether  the  Liberal  or  the  Gon~ 
Bervative  party  ia  the  party  of  progress.  This  ahows  a  misconception 
of  the  meaoing  of  thfl  terms.  Progress  in  a  civilised  cjanfcry 
mmply  means  the  gradual  adoption  of  labonr-saviag  instnimenta 
and  methods  which  enable  society  t)  produce  more,  and  more  varied, 
wealth  with  less  effort.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sphere 
of  politics  at  all,  but  rather  a  question  of  political  euoaomy. 
PoliticB  do  not  define  the  relations  of  man  and  the  means  of  pro- 
dnotion,  bat  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  of  man  to  the  State 
in  matters  of  individual  or  oollectire  justice. 

The  object  of  politics  seems  to  me  to  be  the  deGoition  of  the 
obligations  of  one  man  to  another,  and  of  each  man  to  the  State. 
This  function  touches  naturally,  but  indirectly,  qaestiona  relating 
to  material  and  moral  progress  ;  bat,  whilst  politics  may  inBaenoe 
progress,  they  are  not  the  cause  of  it.  Progress  originates  in  the 
insatiable  desire  of  men  to  obtain  erer  more  and  more  wealth  and 
power,  and  its  expression  is  foond  in  inveation  and  that  separation 
of  e&brt  induced  by  competition. 

What,  then,  are  the  functions  of  Liberalism  and  of  Conserratism  ? 
I  define  Liberalism  as  that  politic  which  would  secure  to  each  otiaen 
the  maximom  of  liberty,  and  which  would  reduce  goTemment  to  its 
minimnm.  I  defioe  Conservatism  as  that  politic  which  would  tfaoe 
for  each  citizen  a  course  of  action  reducing  his  personal  liberty  to  a 
minimnm,  augmenting  the  ptwer  of  government  to  its  maximnm. 
Liberalism  is  laiaser-fairt,  and  Conservatism  is  fairc-fain.  Any 
party  which  wonld  increase  the  liberty  of  the  individnal  is  Libaral- 
istio,  and  any  party  which  wonld  tell  the  individual  what  he  mnsfe 
do  under  saoh  and  snch  circamstances  is  Conservative. 

For  example :  To  oblige  men  to  go  to  school  is,  in  poUtlca,  Con- 
servative ;  and  to  let  them  go  if  they  like,  or  stay  away  if  they  like, 
is  Liberal.  To  oblige  men  to  serve  in  an  army  is  Conaerrative ; 
and  to  give  them  a  free  choice  of  doing  so  is  Liberal.     To  obtiga 
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men  to  limit  the  hoarj  of  lab^ar  is  CoQser?ative ;  to  let  them  work 
as  loQg  as  they  like  is  Liberal.  To  oblige  men  to  pay  fixed  wages 
is  Conservatire ;  and  to  allow  them  to  pay  as  mach  or  as  little  as 
they  like— or  as  they  can — is  Liberal.  To  oblige  men  not  to 
employ  child-labonr  is  Conservative  ;  and  to  let  them  employ  whom 
they  like  is  Liberal.  To  prevent  men  from  selling  whiskey  is 
Conservative ;  and  to  let  them  sell  it  is  Liberal.  To  insist  npon 
certain  styles  of  architecture  is  Conservative ;  and  to  let  architecture 
run  wild  is  Liberal.  In  short,  all  interference  with  liberty  of  action 
is  in  its  natnre  Conservative,  and  all  abstention  from  such  inter- 
ference is  in  its  nature  Liberal. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  know  when  Liberalism  and  Conservatism 
are  respectively  good  or  bad,  we  are  obliged  to  ask  :  When  is  it 
right  to  interfere  with  men's  actions,  and  when  not  ? 

There  is  a  common  deGnition  of  liberty,  to  the  effect  that  what 
we  require  is  the  liberty  of  each,  limited  by  the  like  liberty  of  all. 
It  would  follow  as  a  logical  deduction  from  such  definition  that  if ' 
you  are  at  liberty  to  kill  me  when  you  can,  this  is  perfectly  rights 
providing  I  am  at  liberty  to  kill  yon  when  I  can.  Or  that  if  yoo 
are  free  to  rob  me  when  you  can,  no  one  can  complain,  if  I  am  free 
to  rob  yon  when  I  can.  Or  that  if  you  are  at  liberty  to  run  away 
with  my  wife,  that  is  all  right,  if  I  am  also  at  liberty  to  run  away 
with  yours.  Evidently  there  is  something  incomplete  about  such  a 
definition  of  liberty. 

If  it  is  acknowledged  as  postulate  that  I  have  a  light  to  my 
property,  my  life,  and  my  wife,  then  under  no  circumstances  can  it 
be  admitted  that  any  other  individual  shall  with  impunity  deprive 
me  of  them.  Why  ?  Because  these  three  rights,  once  well  founded^ 
are  absolute  in  nature.  They  are  morally  inalienable.  When 
liberty  gets  past  the  bounds  imposed  upon  it  by  an  absolute  right, 
it  is  the  function  of  government  to  restrain  its  action.  We  may 
therefore  define  true  Conservatism  as  iht  conservaiian  of  absolute 
rights  through  the  medium  of  government. 

But  there  are  absolute  rights  and  equal  rights.  If  I  want  to 
sell  something  to  somebody,  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  (under 
one  ooneervative  condition  to  be  presently  stated),  but  I  have  no 
right  to  oblige  the  buyer  to  buy  from  me.  My  right  to  sell  is 
limited  by  his  right  to  refuse  to  buy.  If  I  want  to  work  for  some- 
body, that  is  my  right ;  but  my  right  is  limited  by  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  refuse  my  services.  If  I  want  to  use  a  piece  of  land, 
that  is  my  right ;  but  that  right  is  limited  by  the  equal  right  of 
each  man  to  use  the  same  piece  of  land. 

If,  therefore,  a  Grovemment  obliges  me  to  work  for  such  and  such 
a  man,  to  buy  from  such  and  such  a  seller,  to  accept  such  and  snob 
a  price,  and  to  use — or  to  leave  nntonched — such  and  such  a  piece 
of  land,  the  Government  mistakes  its  functions.  >    A  man  may  have 
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«n  absolate  right  to  his  property  (resalt  of  work),  to  his  life,  or  to 
his  wife,  and  it  ia  avowedly  the  bnainees  of  the  Gorernment  to  seooFe 
liini  those  rights,  bat  no  man  has  aa  absolate  right  to  make  me 
work  for  him,  to  make  me  bay  from  him,  or  sell  to  him,  or  use  this 
piece  of  land,  or  leave  that  piece  of  land  uatonched  (land  not  being 
prodnced  by  work  cannot  become  rightful  proper^),  this  coastitatiDg 
a  decided  encroachment  on  my  liberty  of  action.  Any  CoDserratiatu 
advocating  soch  interference  la  falBe  Conservatism.  The  abaencM 
of  governmental  reatriotion  in  these  matters  ia  Liberalism.  True 
liberaliam  ia,  therefore,  to  leave  men,  free  to  decide  their  relative  right* 
ietvien  themselves. 

Shonld  the  Government  interfere  in  work,  trade  and  the  oecapant^ 
of  land? 

Certainly,  the  Government  shoald  not  make  a  man  work  or 
prevent  him  from  working,  should  not  make  a  man  bny  and  sell 
from  certain  people  or  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  shonld  not  make 
»  man  occnpy  a  certain  piece  of  land  or  prevent  him  (or  let  him 
be  prevented)  from  doing  eo.  Bat  if  I  make,  boy  or  sell  poison, 
bad  meat,  rotten  vegetablea  or  frait,  or  in  any  way  prodaoe  or  traffic 
in  things  which  are  directly  (not  comparatively)  harmfol,  then  I 
encroach  on  the  abBolnte  right  to  each  oitixen  to  his  health  and  life. 
If  I  poison  the  air,  or  rivers,  or  the  land,  I  encroach  in  the  same 
way  on  the  rights  of  my  fellows  to  their  life  and  health.  It  is 
tiierefore  the  function  of  government  (or  Conservatism)  to  lay  down 
snch  rales  of  work,  or  of  trade,  as  may  oondace  to  the  general  healUi 
and  safety  of  the  people. 

What  may  we  dednce  from  these  general  principles  ?  I  have  a 
right  to  btty  and  sell  to  whom  I  please.  Whether  that  person  be 
in  my  street,  or  in  the  next  town,  or  in  the  nearest  coantry,  or  in 
the  nttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  no  Government  can  rightly  step  in 
to  prevent  me  from  doing  the  bnsinesa  which  pleases  me,  so  long  as 
I  respect  the  rules  of  personal  safety  and  health.  It  follows  that 
every  protective  or  non-protective  tax  which  makes  me  bay  from 
thiB  man,  or  prevents  me  boying  from  that  one,  ia  based  on  a  false 
conception  of  government,  and  prevents  the  fall  and  rightful  develop- 
ment of  individual  liberty.  I  hare  a  right  to  occupy  this  piece  of 
land  or  that — and  so  has  every  one  else— —and  therefore  any  law 
which  secures  to  one  man  more  right  to  land  than  another  is  a  form 
of  false  Conaervatism.  I  have  a  right  to  keep  the  full  results  of  my 
work  and  trade,  and  therefore  every  Government  or  municipal  tax 
which  makes  me  pay  this  or  that  sum  of  money  to  the  Government 
or  municipality,  is  an  encroachment  on  liberty. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  Conservatism  baa  carried 
it  over  Liberaliam  to  a  great  extent.    We  are  hampered  and  tarifibd 

id  taxed  both  by  governments  (on  work  and  trade)  and  by  private 
Ividuals  (on  land)  in  a  thousand  directions.     On  the  other  hand. 
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liberaliBm  has  the  upper  hand  in  certain  false  ways,  as  when  there 
is  no  fixed  standard  of  goodness  in  the  things  sold  (life  being  often 
at  stake),  or  as  when  rivers,  the  land  and  the  air  are  not  kept  so 
clean  as  they  onght  to  be,  thereby  encroaching  on  oar  absolnte  righto 
to  life  and  health. 

^hat  then  are  the  relative  positions  of  the  Liberal  and  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  fiscal  controversy  ? 

The  Conservative  party  advocate  snch  Gk)vemment  measures  as- 
woold  oblige  as  to  bay  and  sell  at  given  prices,  and  from  given 
people.  Up  to  the  present  time,  England  is  in  the  van  of  liberty. 
We,  at  least,  open  oar  ports  to  the  world's  commerce*  Other  countries 
close  them  in  a  tyrannical  and  fSsJse  Conservatism.  The  Conservative 
party  would  close  oar  ports,  and  the  Liberal  party  would  keep  them 
open.     Who  is  right  ? 

Certainly  an  examination  of  principles  brings  us  to  the  immediate 
conclusion  that  the  Liberals  are  right  and  the  Conservatives  wrong. 
What  is  the  actaal  position  ?  England  has  adopted  a  large  measure 
of  Free  Trade,  and  did  so  in  the  hopes  that  the  ''  social  problem  '^ 
woald  be  solved  by  liberty.  Other  countries  adopted  in  a  large 
measure  Protection  hoping  thereby  that  the  **  social  problem  "  would 
be  solved  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Gfovemment. 

Both  parties  have  been  wrong.  The  social  problem  is  as  far 
from  solution  as  ever.  The  English  Liberals  took  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  progress  brings  with  it  (or  is  the  expression  of)  newer  and 
more  important  means  of  producing  and  of  distributing  wealth.  If 
we  give  full  play  to  these  means,  the  worker  will  get  a  fall  share  of 
the  wealth  produced,  and  so  the  social  problem  will  solve  itself. 
The  foreign  Conservatives  said :  progress  brings  with  it  newer  and 
more  powerful  means  of  competition  as  well  as  productive  and  dis- 
tributive forces,  and  we  can  only  have  an  equable  distribution  of  wealth 
if  we  shut  ODt  foreign  competition,  whilst  shutting  in  as  many  forma 
of  wealth-producing  force  as  possible. 

Bat  although  to-day  productive  and  distributive  forces  are  a 
million-fold  what  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago — ^population 
not  having  increased  in  like  proportion— -the  position  of  tiie  worker 
is  not  better  than  it  was.  The  Conservatives  ascribe  this  to  foreign 
competition,  and  propose  paternally  to  shut  out  this  foreign  com- 
petition. The  Liberals  point  out  the  pretty  obvious  fact  that  thi» 
has  not  succeeded  in  foreign  countries^  and  would  probably  not 
succeed  in  oars.  The  Conservatives— in  honest  or  visioned  moments 
— admit  this,  but  ask  what  the  Liberals  will  do.  The  Liberal  will 
do  nothing.  His  scheme  is  as  much  liberty  as  possible.  And  he  saye 
we  have  nearly  the  maximum  now. 

This  produces  a  dead-lock.  The  Conservative  (personified  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain)  calls  the  Liberal  (personified  by  Lord  Sosebery) 
a  "  do-nothing  critic."     In  self-defence  the  Liberal  simply  refusee 
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to  tisaX  sfcae  ^oes*  a  aar  pr^cueoL  bi  ''™™^ 

tW*  is  a>  £91 

— so  ncul  pr-.uccK. 

B^  tf  is  5a  aservfecs  &a  i&sS  ^Trxxeaac  li  fczeLga  ■■■■■"'■  it 
fca«  not  KiT«ii  :a«  iccz^  prcaLcc,  c  m  e^iaZT  in  Aiit  that  the 
neiki  pnbt^ei  oms  «xlk  is.  Fng-'tnui,  To  ^^eoj  caw  like  tiesjing 
cfce  exiitKee  of  t^Ki  ies — cr  vf  ci£S£.  X^  ccly  Cixs  it  exial;  bst 
it  mfccw^i-w.  0=.  &^  lAStia  g&cr  an  H^as  <rf  ponnj  aail  Hgns  of 
lilih'LM.  Is  li  bwTtiw  U  t«Ll  Dsa  t&M  new  progma  will  faticg 
DCw  w«al£fa  iBtij  eziaccix,  mad  :bat  tb^  matf  ^"P^  ^  better  tj™f^i 
It  ia  »  aapue  fact  of  «zpm»ace  tliae  fbr  Eke  latfC  kaaind  jean  or  ao 
<iiir  prver  o£  pr>iiL3ii2  aa>i  of  dkkribotisg  wm^ul  kai  bees  iocreas- 
iog  bj  ieapi  aaJ  seas')*.  B-is  ■ockiag  men  have  c-st  beaefit*^  bj 
it,  cttlkeT  m  pnMceud  cr  BEpcclc>ct«d  covBtne*.  Wbat  hope  cut 
they  ham  tor  the  f  s;are  ia  that  caw  : 

What  ia  tite  teucccr  cf  pimtiw  ?  It  k  the  inoeade  of  total 
prodqetiooa.  Ii  ii  tt^  perfectiaa  of  oar  meaas  of  prodoctisn  and  o£ 
diatribction.  As  piOjtiLaa  brings  new  wealth  into  e:iisteace^  ao  ors 
ihrea  tm^ecciee  iatec:s£«d.  Thae  an  {n)  the  incrtmat  of  the  toIoo 
****-*■ '"g  to  land  ;  (ci  tLe  proportionata  deocaae  of  ptoats  or  inle- 
rett — the  returns  fcr  the  nse  of  capital ;  k)  the  accompanying  pro- 
portjonate  decrease  in  <n^r«. 

Whoerer  will  look  for  a  moment  at  inr^  towns  wiQ  we  the  Grot 
tendency.  The  paesevioa  of  a  small  patch  of  land  is  a  hogefortoiMh 
And  aa  popolation  increaaea,  or  as  oar  means  of  prodaction  increase, 
•0  doe*  town  land  become  more  and  more  Talnahle,  absorbing  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  total  iDcrease  of  wealth  bronght  about  by  onr  inven- 
tion^ort^  the  birth  of  more  children  sod  tbeirconcentrmtion  in  towns. 
Aoj  large  town  represents  a  raloe  SDnasIiy  of  millions,  qaite  apart 
from  the  value  of  its  faonsee.  London  ia  said  to  hare  a  groaod  rent 
of  sbottt  thirty  millions  of  poands  per  yesr.  As  time  goes  on  (Mng- 
ing  with  it  mora  popolatioo  or  mwe  indnstrial  improvements)  this 
tendeacy  becomes  more  and  racve  marked.  It  is  plain  to  all,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  to  iosist. 

A  new  ioTcnlion  brings  an  increased  profit  to  the  man  who  haa 
an  endosire  nse  of  it.  Bnfc  as  otheis  adopt  it,  this  pioGt  diminishes 
gradnally  to  almost  disappear  oatil  some  new  invention  starts  the 
game  orrr  again.  But  tbose  who  cannot  afford  to  boy  the  new 
inrentioDS  are  simply  driren  oat  of  tbe  trade.  Tbey  fail  and  dis- 
appear. Any  one  with  his  eyes  open  can  find  scores  of  ezamides  oC 
tbew  tendeodee. 

Each  new  invention  redaoes  the  wages  of  workmen,  and  erea 
redocea — comparatively,  their  nnmber.  Lyons  is  a  gTcat  silk 
manofactDring  town.  Well,  there  exist  machines  which  do  a  certain 
quantity  of   work,   and  which   employ  a  dozen  men.      Bat  a  new 
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machine  has  come  oat  which  will  do  all  this  work  with  the  help  only 
of  fonr  women.  Hence  a  saving  in  wages.  Hence  a  nnmber  of 
men  thrown  ont  of  work  (or  will  be  when  the  machine  is  more 
Adopted).  At  present  one  snch  machine  only  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Lyons. 
Its  owner  is  making  a  fortune.  Bat  when  it  comes  into  common 
•use  his  advantage  will  cease. 

Of  coarse  as  new  inventions  have  the  tendency  to  cheapen  goods, 
they  create  a  greater  demand  which  eventaally  bring  more  men  into 
•employmeot  again  in  the  basiness.  But  always  at  low  wages,  as  is 
«een  on  every  hand  and  in  every  country.  And  there  always 
remains  a  certain  number  of  unemployed,  who  never  get  work 
Again. 

That  is  the  social  problem.  That  share  of  wealth  represented  by 
the  rent  of  land  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord.  The  rest  is 
-divided  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman.  But  from  this 
latter  balance  yon  have  to  deduct  (1)  the  expense  of  keeping  np  an 
army  and  a  navy,  or  about  sixty  millions  of  pounds  a  year  (for 
England) ;  (2)  the  cost  of  occasional  wars,  such  as  the  South  African 
campaign,  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  every  so  often  ; 
^3)  the  interest  on  our  National  Debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  or  about  thirty  millions  of  pounds  per  year ;  (4)  the  keep- 
ing up  of  officials  to  collect  taxes,  &c. 

Is  it  in  any  way  surprising  that  the  share  of  the  capitalist  and 
the  workman  should  be  so  small  when  that  part  of  wealth  repre- 
sented by  the  rent  on  land  goes  into  private  hands,  whilst  what  is 
left  is  eaten  into  in  this  monstrous  way  by  Government  expenses  ? 

It  is  not.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  otherwise*  Now,  as 
to  that  part  of  wealth  represented  by  rent  on  land.  If  you  can 
suppose  three  fields,  two  of  which  produce  forty  bushels  each  of 
potatoes,  whilst  the  other  produces  fifty  bushels,  you  will  immediately 
have  an  idea  of  what  rent  is.  The  same  work  is  put  into  each  field, 
«nd  obstinately  the  result  remains  the  same.  The  minimum  result 
of  work  is  forty  bushels,  and  the  maximum  result  is  fifty  bushels. 
If  three  men  occupy  these  pieces  of  land,  the  best  way  of  doing 
justice  to  each  other  would  be  to  take  the  extra  ten  bushels  for 
<x)mmon  use.  That  would  be  really  economic  rent.  Bat  if  a  fourth 
party  gets  hold  of  all  three  pieces  of  land,  he  will  ask  a  rent  not 
merely  of  ten  bushels  on  the  best  piece,  but  as  much  more  as  he  can 
extort  for  the  use  of  the  other  pieces.  Whatever  quantity  of  rent 
he  imposed  in  excess  of  ten  bushels  on  the  whole  of  the  land,  would 
increase  rent  to  the  decreasing  of  wages,  or  what  was  left 

It  is  thus  that  private  property  in  land  not  only  takes  away  eco- 
vomic  rent,  but  increases  tte  rent  of  laud  far  beyond  what  it 
ifihould  be. 

What  must  be  d>ne  f  >r  the  capi^ali^t  and  the  worker  ?  Evidently 
what  is  wanted  is  this  : 
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(1)  Thftt  the  State  alioiild  take  economic  rent — represented,  as 
jost  said,  by  ten  bnehels,  or  the  difference  between  the  land  which 
ia  worth  the  most  and  that  which  is  worth  the  least — for  oommoti 


(2)  That  in  doing  thia  the  Slate  ahonld  not  take  in  rent  tlios» 
snms  of  money  now  taken  \ij  private  landlords,  orer  and  above 
economic  rent,  bat  abonld  leave  them  to  be  shared  between  capital 
and  labonr. 

(3)  That  the  State  shonld  cease  to  take  from  the  share  of  capital 
and  laboar  anything  in  taxation  on  work,  trade,  or  income  in  any 
of  their  forms. 

(4)  That  the  State  ahonld  abolish  the  ermy  and  the  navy,  and 
should  thoB  Bare  the  expenses  incidental  to  these  forms  of  ^arery 
and  hnmbag. 

(5)  That  the  State  should  pay  oS  the  National  Ddbt  with  the 
proceeds  of  economic  rent. 

(6)  That  when  the  State  baa  paid  off  its  debtp,  the  earplns  <£ 
economic  rent  over  and  above  the  few  wants  of  a  Government  with 
no  military,  naval  or  fiecal  officials,  Ehonld  be  equally  distribnted 
amongst  the  people  every  year,  as  a  dividend  on  the  running  of  the 
State  business. 

The  share  of  the  capitalist  and  the  worker  would  be  increased  by 
the  difference  between  economic  and  private  rent.  The  ebare  of 
the  capitalist  and  tbe  worker  would  not  be^  diminiebed  by  the  present 
taxes  laid  upon  them,  fiscal  and  interior.  The  share  of  tbe 
capitalist  and  of  the  worker  would  not  be  diminished  by  an  income 
tax. 

The  land  wonld  be  open  to  all,  it  would  be  indifferent  who  nsed 
it  so  long  aa  he  paid  the  tax  on  it.  So  that  production  would 
increase  in  ratio  to  iucreased  liberty  to  use  land.  Free  prodnction 
and  free  distribution  wonld  assure  an  equable  distribntion  of 
wealth.     This  would  go  far  towards  solving  the  social  problem. 

Are  not  the  fiscal  problem  and  the  social  problem  one  and  the 
same  ?  The  fiscal  problem  ib  bow  to  secure  the  greatest  prodnction 
of  wealth  and  its  jnatest  diBtribntion.  Is  the  social  problem  of 
another  nature  than  thia  ?  It  is  not.  Therefore  if  the  Liberal 
party  deny  the  existence  of  a  fiscal  problem,  they  deny  tiie- 
exiatence  of  a  social  problem.  Such  an  attitude  cannot  be  long 
maintained. 

How  can  we  assure  the  greatest  production  of  wealtii  P  Bri- 
dently  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  State  to  step  in  to  coddle  qb.  The 
existing  means  of  production  are  infinitely  greater  than  any  erer 
possessed  by  tbe  world  before.  If  men  are  left  ftee,  their  natnrat 
tendencies  will  induce  tbem  to  utilise  to  the  full  thece  means  with 
the  reEnlt  that  they  will  prodnce  as  much  as  can  be  prodnced.  It 
is   for  this  sovereign  resson  that  taxfs   and   tarifis  on  trade   ai* 
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impolitic.  Bat  men  cannot  prodoce  unless  land  is  there  for  them 
to  nse*  Nor  can  they  prodnce  to  the  fall  if  they  mast  pay  for  this 
privilege  to  landlords.  Therefore  the  land  should  be  free  to  aU— 
economic  rent  being  taken  by  the  State— which  would  give  all  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  to  produce.  Free  land  and  free  trade 
mean  the  maximam  of  production.  But  the  maximum  of  produc- 
tion is  powerless  and  useless  without  the  maximum  of  distribution. 
Not  only  is  it  a  fact  that  if  you  take  away  the  result  of  a  man's 
work  to  pay  the  landlord,  or  to  keep  up  armies  and  navies,  or  to 
maintain  a  staff  of  customs  officers,  or  to  pay  interest  on  national 
debts,  you  not  only  so  discourage  the  worker  that  nothing  short  of 
hunger  will  indace  him  to  do  his  most  and  his  beet,  bat  you  so 
limit  his  baying  power  in  this  way  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to- 
distribute  wealth,  and  consequently  production  falls  below  its- 
maximum. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  nothing  short  of  the  confiscation  of 
rent,  the  abolition  of  armies  and  navies  and  customs  hoases,  and 
the  wiping  out  of  the  national  debt,  can  really  solve  the  fiscal  or 
social  problem. 

Is  it  the  fa  action  of  the  Liberal  or  of  the  Conservative  party  to- 
give  as  these  reforms  ? 

It  is  to  my  mind  clearly  the  business  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  do- 
all  this.     Armies  and  navies  constitate  a  form  of  coercion  quite^ 
against  all  ideas  of  liberty  and  of  justice.     Admitting  that  it  is  a 
good  Conservative  function  to  force  people  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  it  has  never  been  shown  in  any  modem  war  that  there  waa 
justification  for  recourse  to  arms.     And  in  most  Earopean  countries 
men  are  forced  to  be  soldiers  whether  they  will  or  not.     This  is  &< 
terrible  encroachment  on  individual  liberty,  and  almost  a  form  of 
slavery.     The  Liberal  party  must  abolish  the  army.      Can  it  b&- 
shown  that  a  Free  Trade  England  would  have  to  fear  an  invasion  ? 
Gould  England  not  become  a  neutral  country  to-morrow  if  such 
were  the  wish  of  Englismen  ?     If  England  were  to  lead  the  way  by 
simply  and  unconditionally  disarming  (or  by  disarmiog  under  treaty 
of  peace  with  every  existing  Power),  France  and  Russia  would  not 
be  long  in  following  suit.     Undoubtedly  it  would  be  better  to 
settle  the  Eusso-Japanese  war  by  arbitration. 

Customs  Houses  prevent  men  from  trading  with  each  other, 
whether  they  impose  protective  daties  or  non-protective  ones.. 
Who  can  pretend  that  we  have  ''  free  trade  "  with  a  customs  revenue 
of  thirty-one  millions  per  year?  We  cannot  change  foreign 
institutions,  but  we  can  at  least  open  our  own  ports  wide^  and 
abolish  the  last  vestige  of  the  fiscal  system  which  makes  a  man  pay/ 
a  fine  every  time  he  drinks  a  glass  of  whiskey,  smokes  a  dgar,  or 
takes  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  confiscation  of  rent  with  the  accompanying  abolition  of  the^ 
Vou  161. — ^No.  6.  2  X 
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land  monopoly  is  both  jast  and  expedient  Laod  13  the  ottly  thing 
not  prodnced  by  work,  i!  we  understand  by  "  land "  all  external 
nature,  the  ekirs,  the  bud,  mooo,  aud  stars,  the  seas,  the  virgin 
forest  or  prairie,  the  wild  bird  and  beast,  and  the  free  fiah.  Land 
is  not  produced  by  work,  if  we  exolude  the  culture  ia  field  and  in 
garden,  building!!,  railway  or  tramway  liuda,  and  other  forms  of 
improvement.  What  nun  makes  by  using  land — including  town 
and  country  land  alike — is  wealth.  Wealth  belongs  to  man,  but  the 
land  may  not  rightly  belong  to  him.  It  should  belong  to  all,  and 
its  economic  rent  (not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  quantity)  ehoald  be 
taken  for  the  use  of  all. 

With  economic  rent  the  National  Debt  could  be  quickly  paid  off, 
iC  we  first  do  away  with  military,  naval,  and  fiscal  expenses.  Then 
that  party  which  woold  rnn  the  Qoverument  most  economically,  i.e,, 
give  the  biggest  dividend  ti  the  people  every  year  after  paying  all 
expenses,  would  carry  the  general  election!). 

These  reforms  being  simply  an  extendion  of  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  are,  I  maintain,  the  proper  busioess  of  the  Liberal  party. 
When  they  have  been  carried  out  the  Conservative  party  will  have 
its  functions  defined  in  regulating  the  moral  actions  of  the  people, 
in  establishing  the  laws  of  health,  in  architecture,  in  the  laying  out 
of  towns,  in  the  cleanliness  of  industries,  in  the  healthiness  of 
-workshops,  &o.  The  Conservative  function  is  essentially  one  of 
■control,  but  the  greatest  function  is  that  of  the  giving  of  liberty. 

If  our  Liberals  will  consider  these  things  they  may  rise  to  the 
'dignity  of  their  destiny.  Will  they  ?  We  do  not  know,  bnt  this 
we  do  know :  we  want  a  real  disarmament  party,  a  real  peace  party, 
a  real  Free  Trade  party,  a  real  free  land  party — in  short,  a  rati 
lAbtral  party.  Unless  the  Liberal  party  accept  thece  trntha,  the 
^Conservative  party  may  cany  the  day. 

After  the  huge  sums  for  tent,  national  defence,  io,,  have  been 
-subtracted  from  wealth  (total  productions),  wages  and  profits 
become  ever  proportionately  less  and  less,  because  these  Bnma  to  be 
deducted  advance  move  rapidly  than  progress  increases  prodnction. 
With  such  a  tendency  the  Conservative  party  can  see  no  remedy 
but  the  meddling  of  Government  with  things  which  do  not  concern 
it.  They  will  not  confiscate  rent,  nor  abolish  the  army  and  navy, 
nor  cease  making  war,  nor  pay  off  the  National  Debt,  bnt  they  will 
close  our  ports  and  coddle  our  industries.  The  people  wrongly  put 
the  fault  of  social  wrong  on  the  shoulders  of  competition — trade! — 
and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  abstraction  of  glaringly  gigantic  eama  of 
money  for  rent  and  unnecessary  Government  expenses.  So  in  order 
to  lessen  what  they  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the  social  problem 
^-competition — they  will  shut  out  that  part  of  trade  called 
"  foreign  competition."  Utterly  oblivious  of  the  true  cause  of  aooial 
injustice,  the  people  will,  in  the  absence  of  Liberal  reform   and 
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Liberal  policy,  follow  the  ConBorvatives,  who  have  on  their  side  the 
maternal  power  of  the  State,  the  sentiment  of  home  and  Empire, 
and  the  love  of  control  by  aathority. 

Liberals !  will  yon  refuse  to  life  a  hand  for  the  caose  of  liberty  ? 
Society  itself  may  be  at  some  f  atare  time  endangered  by  the  revolt 
of  the  submerged  strata  of  hamanity,  and  rain  may  follow  inaction. 
Dare  yon  shat  your  eyes  to  present  injustice  and  to  future  danger? 
If  so,  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  you  will  be  weighed   in 

the  balance  and  found .     Unless  you  would  see   your  doom 

flame  across  the  wall  of  some  general  election,  you  had  better 
take  up  the  cause  of  liberty  now,  and  strike  while  the  fiscal  iron 
is  hot. 

Leonard  M.  Burrbll. 


Juke 


SIR  JOHN   GOKST  AND  POOR-LAW 
REFORM. 


The  &ppeBraDce  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  Bill  to  amend  the  Vagrancy  Acfc 
of  1821  will  be  welcomed  hj  m&ny  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
meaaare  itself.  It  may  be  regarded  aa  an  indication  of  the  growth 
of  public  opinion  in  connection  with  a  subject  directly  affecting  the 
well-being  of  the  coantry  which  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and 
the  pablication  of  the  Bill  and  the  discDBsion  which  it  will  proTok» 
will  tend  greatly  to  develop  and  intensify  intelligent  interest  in  its 
object  So  far  the  reeult  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  action  is  qoite  satis- 
factory, but  the  Bill  itself  most,  we  fear,  be  regarded  aa  both 
premature  and  immature.  It  is  not  onr  intentiou  to  diacnss  its 
provisioDB  here,  but  surely  we  may  reasonably  aak  if  both  General 
Booth  and  Sir  J.  Gorst  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  resources  of  civilisation"  are  so  completely  exhausted  that  we  most 
still  have  reconrse  to  physical  coerdon  pure  and  simple  in  dealing 
with  vagrants — a  costly  expedient  which  the  experience  of  centuries 
has  proved  to  be  useless.  There  is  still  another  force  available— 
the  coercion  of  self-interest.  It  is  a  potent  power  and  has  never 
been  Aurly  tried  and  in  such  a  case  as  this  might  prove  effeotoal, 
and  would  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  being  economical.  But, 
passing  from  this,  in  the  meantime  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  that  a  number  of  other 
things  require  adjustment  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  take  full 
advantage  of  Labour  Colonies. 

What  most  concerns  the  country  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
rapid  increase  of  pauperism,  lunacy,  and  impotency  of  every  kind. 
The  problem  is,  how  are  we  to  stem  this  mighty  tide  which  rises 
year  by  year  with  ever-iscreaung  force  ?  Now,  Labour  ColonieB 
are  only  one  device  among  many  which  have  been  snggeeted 
towards  the  aooompliahment  of  this  end ;  but  if  they  are  to  con- 
tribute doly  to  the  deaired  result  they  must  have  their  proper  place 
aaugned  to  them  in  a  comprehensive,  well-devised  scheme  under  one 
duly  qualified  authority  invested  with  adequate  powers.  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  completely  the  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Yagrancy  Act  of  1884  would  fail  of  its  object  if 
enacted  now.  If  Labour  Colonies  are  to  be  of  any  praotioal 
advantage  to  the  poor-law  authoritiei,  their  relation  with  sneh 
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institutions  must  be  mnch  more  intimate  than  that  indicated  in  Sir 
John  Oorst's  Bill,  or  they  will  reqnire  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  colonies  for  themselTes.  They  cannot  be  independent  of 
the  judicial  authorities  if  compulsory  detention  be  necessary,  but 
they  need  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  subordinate. 

If  we  had  only  to  deal  with  male  mendicants  the  case  would  be 
widely  different,  but  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  complicated  it 
becomes  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  wives  of  vagrants  and  their 
children  and  other  dependents,  and  with  itinerant  tramps  and  their 
dependents,  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  gain  employment.  The 
truth  is  that  till  the  various  exigencies  involved  have  been  duly 
considered  by  men  familiar  with  them  all,  and  a  proper  scheme  for 
dealing  with  each  devised  and  authorised,  a  rough-and-ready  Act 
dealing  with  a  mere  fraction  of  what  is  needed  would  probably  do 
more  harm  than  good  and  prove  a  serious  barrier  to  a  more  thorough 
and  systematic  reform. 

Whatever  may  be  done  in  this  direction  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  recognised  as  an  inviolable  principle  that  the  proper 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  Boards  of  Ouardians  and  Parish 
Councils  shall  not  be  given  to  or  interfered  with  by  either  County 
or  City  Councils.  Thoir  task  is  great  and  exceedingly  difficult. 
They  want  all  the  help  they  can  get  and  they  deserve  to  be  guarded 
against  officious  interference. 

The  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  bad  as  it  is,  there  are 
other  much  more  serious  social  evils  than  vagrancy,  and  while,  no 
doubt,  the  object  of  Sir  John  Oorst's  Bill  is  excellent  in  itself,  its 
introduction  is,  as  we  have  said,  premature.  The  subject  ii  too 
complex  for  such  treatment  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
apart  from  other  phases  of  the  problem. 

Cue  noticeable  point  in  the  Bill  is  that  it  takes  no  notice  of 
drunkards.  Yet  nothing  does  more  to  fill  the  wards  of  the  work- 
house and  the  asylum  than  drunkenness,  and  the  object  of  any 
changes  in  our  poor-law  system  now  ought  to  be  to  reduce  pauperism 
by  means  which  shall  leave  a  great  deal  less  to  the  discretion  of 
paupers  themselves,  discountenance  every  form  of  extravagance  and 
self-inflicted  misery,  and  encourage  sobriety  and  thrift.  This  should 
be  the  general  object  steadily  kept  in  view  now  in  any  reconstruc* 
tion  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  administration.  If  it  could  be 
successfully  accomplished  it  would  practically  be  the  only  equitable 
solution  of  the  old-age  pension.  The  deserving  poor  would  practically 
be  old-age  pensioners,  and  the  nndeserving  and  the  extravagant 
vicious,  dissolute  poor  would  get  more  than  they  deserved  even  if 
kept  in  quarters  and  on  rations  whieh  would  not  tempt  any  one  to 
follow  their  example.  In  furthering  this  object  the  importance  of 
Becnriog  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  voluntary  alms  along  with 
relief  furnished  by  the  poor-law  anthoritieB  through  one  duly  author* 
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ised  channel,  in  some  snch  way  as  we  have  previonaly  indicated,^ 
will  be  readily  recognised.  It  will  probably  befoand — ^if  there  ever 
is  SQch  a  thing  as  an  old-age  pension  in  any  other  form — ^tbat  it 
must  be  a  parochial,  not  an  Imperial  afiair^  as  only  within  limited 
areas  can  a  proper  discrimination  be  exercised. 

Bnt  Labour  Settlements  are  needed  in  connection  with  poor-law 
districts  in  large  towns  as  well  as  Labour  Colonies  in  the  conntry^ 
and  the  new  Bill  does  not  seem  to  make  any  provifiion  for 
these.  Then  among  other  things  urgently  required  there  are 
besides:  this  question  of  workhouses  (in  the  strictest  senBe)  in 
towns,  where  not  only  professional  vagrants  but  others  may 
find  temporary  employment  without  being  chargeable  as  panpers,. 
the  modification  of  existing  laws  as  to  outdoor  relief;  the  advisa- 
bility of  authorising  Boards  to  erect  dwellings  for  the  deserv- 
ing poor  entitled  to  relief,  both  in  urban  and  rnral  distriets; 
the  amendment  of  laws  relating  to  casuals,  lunatics,  deformed  and 
diseased  persons  of  every  description ;  and  last,  not  least,  measures 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  congenital  disease  of  every  kind.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  which  must  be  faced.  AU 
these  things  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  full  detail  in  the  light  of 
mature  experience  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  Sir 
John  Gorst's  Bill  can  be  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive code  of  laws  relating  to  pauperism. 

Most  people  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  this  subject  are  fi&mi- 
liar  with  the  matters  referred  to  above  with  perhaps  two  exceptions^ 
on  each  of  which  we  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

First,  as  to  Boards  of  Guardians  or  Parish  CouncilB  obtaining 
powers  to  erect  dwellings  for  outdoor  paupers,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  whether  it  is  better  that  this  duty  (assuming  it  to  be 
necessary)  should  devolve]  upon  the  Parish,  the  City,  or  the  County 
Council,  and  the  answer  must  be — "  Whichever  body  is  best  quali- 
fied." It  may  be  broadly  said  that  neither  a  Town  nor  a  County 
Council  have  any  special  qualifications  for  the  task  whatever,  and  y^ 
we  have  found  both — but  especially  Town  Councils — ^presuming  to 
encroach  so  far  on  the  province  of  the  poor-law  authoriltes  as  to 
erect  dwellings  for  the  poor  and  grant  outdoor  relief  in  the  form  of 
restricted  rents  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  generally.  As  these 
bodies  have  no  organisation  for  ascertaining  who  are  the  deserving 
poor  and  who  are  not,  this  eleemosynary  dole  is  given — ^in  a  large 
measure— to  deserving  and  undeserving  alike,  and  the  respectable^ 
thrifty  class  of  the  working  classes  is  saddled  with  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing dwellings  for  fellow  workmen  and  others  in  receipt  of  higher 
wages  than  themselves,  but  less  thrifty  and  less  deserving  of  belter 
treatment  in  every  respect. 

The  poor-law  boards  alone  have  proper  officials  and  powers  to 
^  See  WssTMiKSTBB  Review,  February  1904,  p.  188. 
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determine  who  are  entitled  to  any  relief,  either  indoor  or  outdoor. 
This  may  be  called  their  primary  function,  and  having  ascertained 
this  they  woald  be  in  the  best  position  to  judge  how  far  it  would  be 
profitable  or  otherwise  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  the  form  of  restricted 
rent.  They  would  know  the  exact  number  for  whom  relief  of  this 
sort  would  be  required,  and  would  limit  their  operations  accordingly, 
and  in  this  respect  would  be  in  contrast  with  other  local  authorities 
who  have  no  clear  idea  where  their  extravagant  schemes  are  to  end, 
and  a  strong  bias  towards  heroic  measures.  If  we  are  ever  to  see 
the  deserving  poor  treated  differently,  extension  of  the  Boards' 
powers  in  this  direction  will  be  required,  and,  on  the  other  band, 
the  extravagance  of  Town  Councils  in  providing  houses  for  the 
deserving  and  undeserving  poor  indiscriminately  at  unprofitable  rents 
ought  to  be  severely  restricted.  For  if  the  poor  who  deserve  to  be 
helped  by  the  rates  are  provided  for  by  the  proper  authority,  it  ia 
inexcusable  and  grossly  unjust  to  the  ratepayers  to  be  obliged  ta 
pay  anything  for  the  support  of  others  who  have  no  claim  upon  the 
rates,  and  this  evil  can  be  cured,  and  ought  to  be  cured,  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  refusing  to  sanction  any  scheme  unless  they  ar» 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  will  give  a  return  of  at  least  five  per  cent, 
besides  the  sum  required  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  and  all  other 
expenses.  Such  a  rule  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  a  great  deal 
of  civic  extravagance,  but  it  would  afford  some  protection  to  those- 
who  mee^,  and  have  always  hitherto  met,  the  rfquirements  of  a 
growing  population  by  private  enterprise — a  considerauon  far  more 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  community  than  moet  glib,  superficial, 
civic  municipal  dignitaries  seem  able  to  understand. 

The  other  subject  to  which  we  wish  briefly  to  refer  is  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  and  one  upon  which,  with  the 
information  at  present  available,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  dog- 
matise. We  rather  wish  no^  to  direct  attention  to  the  matter  aa 
one  of  urgency.  It  i^  one  which  cannot  linger  be  neglected 
without  danger  to  the  nation's  existence.  The  annual  increase  of 
lunacy,  blindness,  deafness,  lameness,  and  other  deformities  of 
mind  and  body  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  till  it  reaches 
a  point  where  nothing  can  possibly  check  it  There  is  a  point  in 
the  course  of  many  diseases  where  palliative  measures  fail,  but 
where  the  use  of  the  knife  may  save  the  patient's  life ;  and  so  in 
regard  to  the  body  politic,  there  comes  a  time  when  a  cancarooa 
social  sore  must  be  dealt  with  drastically  to  save  a  nation  from  dis- 
solution, and  social  surgeons  say  that  it  is  now  high  time  that  our 
country  was  preparing  for  an  operation  of  this  kind  to  prevent  the 
risk  of  vital  parts  being  involved.  This  is  the  all-important  point  for 
us  now  to  realise :  the  absolute  necessity  of  submitting  to  treatment, 
at  once  unusual  and  painful,  or  take  the  consequences  of  the  alterna- 
tive.    The  object  of  this  operation,  by  whatever  means  executed,  is 
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to  preveat  the  spread  of  oongeoital  diaeaaea  and  hereditfuy  tainfcB, 
phyBical  aod  moral,  and  natnnlly  it  haa  been  anggeBtad  that  the 
moat  direct  and  certain  meana  to  thia  end  is  to  pat  an  end  as  far 
aa  possible  to  the  prodnotoon  of  tainted  lirea.  To  thu  end  it  has 
been  aaggested  that  notorioos  criminala  should  be  kept  onder  a 
oralain  restraint  and  sorveillance  for  life,  that  Innatica  should  not 
be  liberated  or  allowed  to  go  at  large  whether  anpposed  to  be  cnred 
or  not,  and  that  msrrisge  between  people  certified  to  be  Bofiering 
from  any  hereditary  infirmity  shonld  be  illegal.  In  the  case  of  oon- 
ricta  and  lonatics,  an  attemstive  might  be  offered,  which,  in  many 
cases,  would  no  donbt  be  accepted.  Were  snch  meaanres  rigidly 
enfcnoed,  a  change  for  the  better  would  soon  be  apparent,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  two  or  three  generations  the  worst  forms  of  hereditary 
'diaease  wonld  be  almost  extirpated. 

Is  something  of  this  kind  not  worth  trjing  ?  Are  we  for  erer 
-to  be  debarred  from  attempting  to  mitigate  or  repiesa  the  great  social 
evila  of  the  day  by  the  delicate  sensibilitita  of  sentimental  pseado- 
philantbropists  who  think  it  a  shame  to  prevent  these  unfortunate 
people  from  enjoyinft  all  the  social  privileges  of  other  membera  of 
the  commnnity  ?  How  mnch  ench  eentiments  continue  to  infloence 
^rell-meaning  people  still  we  may,  for  example,  infer  from  a  state- 
ment in  the  annaal  report  of  s  "  Royal  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dcmb,"  in  which  it  was  stated,  as  a  matter  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  the  conrra  of  the  year  there  had  been  fifteen  baptisms  and  ax 
marriages  !  One  wonders  if  it  did  not  occur  to  the  enperintendent 
or  maseging  beard  of  that  institotion  that  the  most  likely  efie<$t  of 
soch  emotional  charity  wonld  only  be  to  prevent  the  anpply  of 
-inmates  of  the  institution  failing  1 

The  question  to  be  conaidered  by  the  benevolent,  and  by  all  who 
keep  np  our  palatial  lunatic  asylams,  hospitals,  and  prisons  is, 
-whether  is  it  better,  more  hnmane,  more  mercifol,  and  therefore 
more  tmly  philanthropic,  to  deprive  a  few  thousand  persons,  oon- 
atitnting  the  present  generation  of  the  impotent  and  vicions,  of 
certain  rights  which  those  on  whom  they  depend  enjoy,  in  order  to 
check  the  development  of  their  peculiar  variety  of  the  Bpeciea  ;  or, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  spurious  sentimentality,  to  allow  them  fnll 
liberty  to  spread  contamination  and  introduce  into  the  world 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  unfit  for  the  duties  of  dtizen- 
-ahip — the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  diseased  in  mind  and  body— 
a  curse  and  a  burden  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  oommauity  at 
■iatge? 

Jomr  HoiTETicAir 
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A  PRIESTESS  OF  HUMANITY. 


Thbre  died  on  April  5,  at  Hengwrt,  Dolgelly,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  the  nineteenth  centary. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who  has  jastly  been  classed  by  a 
writer  amongst  the  twelve  £^ateet  women  of  the  Victorian  era, 
owed  her  extraordinary  mental  sapereminence  to  a  large  and 
faToarably  organised  brain,  anited  with  an  exceptionally  powerftxl 
vital  temperament. 

The  environment  into  which  she  was  born  afforded  nnnsoal 
facilities  and  felicitous  opportunities  for  the  development  of  her 
fortunate  mental  potentialities,  and  combined  to  make  her  one  of 
those  phenomenal  personalities  ^*  Whom  nature  'gat,  For  men  to  see 
and  see,  and  wonder  at." 

The  conformation  of  Miss  Cobbe's  brain  entirely  harmonises  with 
her  character  and  intellectual  proclivities.  The  intellectual  organs 
both  of  perception  and  reason  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  brain  is 
broad-based  with  a  circumference  of  23|-  inches,  a  most  unusual 
measurement  for  a  woman*  The  whole  configuration  of  the  head 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  body,  the  prevailing  characteristics  of 
both  being  compactness  combined  with  massive  solidity. 

Bom  of  highly  bred  and  well-conditioned  parents,  whose  ancestors 
for  immemorial  generations  seem  to  have  been  opulent ;  the  youngest 
of  the  family  by  five  years,  her  mother  being  in  her  forty-seventh 
year,  she  had  the  advantage  of  inheriting  the  matured  mental 
-vitality  of  her  parents,  while  association  with  them  and  other  adult 
persons — her  brothers'  absence  at  ichool  depriving  her  of  juvenile 
companionship — tended  to  impart  a  still  greater  depth  of  tone  and 
intensity  to  her  nature. 

In  her  '^  Autobiography/'  Miss  Cobbe,  in  referring  to  her  child- 
hood, says :  **  Fed  in  body  with  the  freshest  milk  and  eggs  and 
fruity  everything  best  for  a  child ;  and  in  mind  supplied  only  with 
the  simple,  sweet  lessons  of  my  gentle  mother.  No  unwholesome 
food,  physical  or  moral,  was  ever  allowed  to  come  in  my  way  till 
body  and  soul  had  almost  grown  to  their  full  stature." 

In  childhood  and  youth  the  mordant  intellect  of  Frances  Power 
Oobbe  developed  itself,  as  all  powerful  and  original  intellects  do 
and  must,  according  to  its  own  genius,  on  the  contents  of  an  ample 
library,  and  independent  cogitations  npon  the  people,  things  and 
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OTCDmEtancas  with  which  she  was  bronght  in  contact.  It  is  ea^ 
to  nnderetaud  how  an  intellect  so  noarinhed,  both  on  its  pfajsical 
and  abetract  aides,  and  moral  intaitions  so  steadily  developed, 
reanlted  in  a  etrength  of  jadgmeot  and  a  t;pe  of  meatality  to 
which  the  trivialities  which  satiofy  the  average  feminiDe  miod 
appeared  contemptible.  Ethical  and  tbeologicul  phi^oeophy  afforded 
s  diet  more  congenial  to  a  menial  digection  of  this  maecaline  calibre^ 
and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three  Miss  Cobbe  prodnced  her 
"  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Intnitive  filorab,"  a  digest  of  the  Kuntiaa 
philosophy,  which  every  editor  and  publisher  withont  exception  took 
to  be  the  work  of  a  man. 

"  The  riddle  of  the  painful  earth";  the  unrighted  wroog;  tbe- 
snffering  innocence;  the  triumph  of  the  great  wickedness — thete 
were  the  problema  that  exercised  the  eager  mind  and  inspired  the 
btrong,  deep  sympathies  of  this  joong  prieGtees  of  hnmaoity,  and 
impelled  her  to  champion  the  caaee  of  the  weak  and  oppreeaed, 
and  to  become  the  pioneer  of  one  reform  after  another,  from  the 
emancipation  of  outraged  helpless  wives  from  the  brutality  of 
dehamanised  bnsbands  ;  prison  and  workhouse  reforms — in  which 
she  was  associated  with  Miss  Mury  Carpenter — to  the  crnaade 
against  the  atrocities  of  vivisection,  of  which  she  was  the  instigator, 
and  the  present  far-reaching  foundations  of  which  only  a  moral 
Titaness  could  have  laid. 

To  contemplate  the  majestic  proportions  to  which  tbe  anti- 
Tivisection  movement  has  attained,  is  to  be  swayed  between  wonder 
and  admiration  that  one  penion,  and  that  a  woman,  could  have  effrcted 
results  80  magnificent  in  the  face  of  difficulties  so  numerous  and  so 
formidable  that  they  would  have  appalled  the  majotity  of  men.  Only 
the  purest  sincerity  of  motive  could  possibly  have  inspired  andsnstuned 
any  one  with  the  indomitable  determination  of  purpose  necessary  to 
tbe  prosecution  of  so  arduous  an  enterprise  and  the  attainment  of 
results  so  colossal.  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  had  not  only  been  the 
leading  agent  in  originating  the  movement  against  scientific  crneltyr 
and  in  fonnding  the  Victoria  Street  Antt-Vivisection  Sodety  (now 
called  the  National  Anti- Vivisection  Society),  her  great  and  dauntlees 
spirit  had  been  the  engine  that  had  worked  it  np  and  moved  it  ak>Qg. 
How  great  and  almost  insuperable  tbe  difficulties  with  which  she 
must  have  had  to  contend,  throagh  the  long  years  during  which  the 
anti-viviBection  movement  was  developing  into  the  powerful  and  far- 
reaching  system  which  it  has  sow  become,  only  those  can  form  an 
opinion  who  know  from  experience  what  it  is  to  invade  the  prejadices 
and  encounter  the  hostility  of  fashionable  and  scientific  arrogance  ; 
in  addition  to  the  vast  incabns  oi  immemorial  ignorance  and  moral 


And  when  a  large  part  of  a  lifetime  bad  been  spent  in  thn» 
developing  the  movement,  and  in  laying  the  extensive  and  strong 
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foundations  indispensable  to  insure  its  ultimate  consummation ;  and 
the  insidious  touch  of  time  had  sapped  the  ardent  vitality  of  this 
valiant  leader  in  the  cause  of  mercy  and  moral  liberty,  a  relative 
neophyte  stepped  forward  to  appropriate  the  results  of  her  long 
and  patient  labours.  But  none  could  rob  Miss  Cobbe  of  the 
glorious  consciousness  that  it  was  she  who  was  first  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  noble  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  sentient  creation  from  the  intellectual  cruelty  of  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  victims ;  that  to  her  initiative  and  dauntless 
exertions  this  magnificent  reform,  this  gigantic  stride  in  human 
evolution,  will  be  primarily  and  principally  due  whenever  it 
comes. 

In  the  physiognomy  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  three  characteristics 
strike  one  as  conspicuously  prominent;  they  are  penetration,  con- 
centration, and  determination.  It  was  these  qualities  acting  in 
concert  with  and  subserving  the  purposes  of  her  broad  sympathies 
that  were  the  secret  of  her  extraordinary  achievements  in  the  domain 
of  philanthropy  and  moral  and  humanitarian  reform. 

Like  every  human  being,  Miss  Cobbe  had  necessarily  the  defects  of 
her  qualities,  and  those  being  on  a  majestic  scale  unavoidably  im- 
pelled her  to  some  extremes.  Thus,  the  self-confidence  and  invincible 
resolution  which  enabled  her  to  obtain  sach  triumphs  in  the  domain 
of  moral  reform,  occasionally  may  have  prod  need  some  degree  of 
infatuation  in  regard  to  abstract  opinions ;  but  her  motives  were  so 
high,  so  genuinely  altruistic,  as  to  render  any  such  defects  of 
relatively  small  importance. 

Designed  to  dominate  and  command,  the  strong  passional  nature  of 
Miss  Cobbe  merely  served  to  give  impetus  to  her  intense  moral  feel- 
ings, imparting  a  certain  impetuosity  to  her  methods  of  action  and 
style  of  controversy.  It  was  this  focalisation  of  passional  force  to  a 
central  glow  in  the  direction  of  her  moral  aspirations  that  made  her 
such  an  invincible  amazon  in  realising  her  projects  and  purposes. 
The  moral  arena  was  her  sphere,  and  had  she,  even  with  her  majestic 
endowments  of  intellect  and  moral  sentiment,  possessed  only  a  feeble 
milk-and-water  passionality,  she  would  have  been  a  much  less 
colossal  character,  and  not  nearly  so  eflicient  an  instrument  in  pro* 
moting  the  good  of  her  race. 

In  viewing  the  career  of  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  ''  between 
the  cradle  and  the  pall/'  the  extraordinary  concurrence  of  oircnm- 
stances  and  influences  that  combined  to  produce  this  morally  sublime 
and  majestic  woman  who  was  to  incept  and  inaugurate  reforms  the 
most  noble  and  far-reaching,  and  which  will  continue  to  broaden 
onward  with  the  progress  of  human  evolution  to  which  they  have 
given  so  tremendous  an  impulse,  one  is  reminded  of  Harriet 
Martineau's  novel,  The  Hour  and  the  Man^  so  strikingly  does  Miss 
Cobbe  appear  to  have  been  ^'  The  Woman  for  the  Hour,''  designed 
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and  projected  by  the  hands  that  '^  out  of  darkness  reach  through 
nature  moulding  men/' 

Miss  Gobbe  had  a  striking  voice,  which  at  once  gave  the  hearw 
the  impression  of  belonging  to  some  extraordinary  person. 

Unswerving,  dauntless,  untiring  to  the  last  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  labour  of  love  and  of  duty,  she  died,  as  her  friend,  Mr.  VerschoylOy 
editor  of  the  Abolitionist,  says,  "  like  an  old  warrior  whose  strength 
was  ebbing  fast,  gathering  up  the  last  remnants  of  his  life  to  fling 
himself  on  the  enemy  and  die  as  he  had  lived,  fighting." 

Bat  there  is  a  name  that  will  eternally  *'  smell  sweet,  and  blossom 
in  the  dust,"  and  that  will  be  the  name  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Maurice  L.  Johnson. 
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THE  LAST  PROJECT  OF  CHURCH 

COMPREHENSION. 


The  story  of  the  last  f  otUe  attempt  to  reconoile  the  NonoonfiarmiBt 
bodies  to  the  Chnroh  has  a  melancholy  interest  in  an  age  when  the 
political  and  religioas  rivalry  between  Church  and  Dissent  are  so 
violent  as  we  see  them  to-day.  It  was,  it  is  tme,  an  attempt  to 
unite  men  of  discordant  theologies  by  bonds  of  impartial  fonnnte 
and  liberally  conditioned  rubrics  which  would  never,  like  the 
"  tuneful  voice  "  in  Dryden's  ode  have  composed  the  jarring  elements 
of  their  creeds  to  a  harmony,  yet  when  one  thinks  of  the  comparative 
peace  in  which  the  different  schools  of  thinkers  dwell  within  the 
church  compared  with  the  jealousies  of  separate  religious  organisa* 
tions,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  fascination  in  the  idea  even  of  a  purely 
outward  unity.  If  only  TiUotson  and  Burnet  had  been  aUe  to 
establish  their  latitudinarian  Ecdesia  Anglicana^  and  to  solve,  so  far 
as  a  practical  working  was  concerned,  the  problem  of  a  religioua 
union  on  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  opinion,  we  should  to-day  have  no 
religious  censuses,  in  all  probability  no  education  dispute,  and  in 
short,  instead  of  the  strife  of  hostile  armies,  merely  the  controvendea 
of  the  schools,  those 

«  milder  conflicts  of  the  Muse, 
The  wars  which  Peace  herself  loves  and  pursues." 

The  history  of  the  last  comprehension  scheme  has  excited 
remarkably  little  curiosity  considering  the  fiu^-reaohing  importance  of 
the  issues  with  which  it  was  concerned.  As  soon  as  political 
disaffection  and  High  Church  seal  had  finally  brought  it  to  nothing 
the  subject  was  thrust  out  of  remembrance  by  all  parties  as  if  by 
conspiracy.  Only  one  copy  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  itself  was 
preserved,  and  Macaulay  in  his  day  was  almost  the  sole  person  who 
had  seen  it.  Both  the  recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
in  which  the  Bill  ended,  and  the  only  diary  that  was  made  of  their 
proceedings,  were  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1854.  Burnet  deals  very  slightly  with  the  subject  in  his  History, 
and  save  for  brief  accounts  in  Birch's  £ife  of  TUk^san^  and  other 
long-forgotten  Uographiee,  few  allusions  to  it  can  be  found  in 
eighteenth-century  literature.  Macanlay's  is  the  only  modem  hand 
that  has  enshrined  the   story  of  the  attempt  in  the  permanent 
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historical  literature  of  onr  language,  and  his  narrative,  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  is  only  the  merest  outline. 
The  documents  issued  by  Parliament  in  1854  were  never  reprinted, 
and  their  contents  are  now  as  obscure  as  during  the  150  years  when 
they  lay  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

The  appointment  of  the  Commission  was  the  culminating  step  in  a 
long  series  of  schemes  to  bring  the  pronounced  Protestants  within  the 
national  church.  The  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale  unsuccessfully 
introduced  a  Bill  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
year  of  the  Restoration.  In  1674,  thirteen  years  after  the  Savoy 
conference,  a  scheme  of  union  had  again  been  projected  between 
some  of  the  leading  Nonconformists  on  the  one  side,  and  Tillotson  and 
Stillingfleet  on  the  other.  A  Bill  was  actually  framed  but  the  plan 
was  at  last  abandoned  by  the  two  Anglican  divines  through  despair 
of  obtaining  the  consent  or  the  King  or  of  any  considerable  number 
of  the  bishops.  A  year  or  two  later  Archbishop  Sancroft  devised 
yet  another  scheme,  his  design  being,  in  the  words  of  his  successor 
Archbishop  Wake  (a  High  Church  prelate  whose  projects  of  re-union 
had  a  very  different  aim)  ^'to  review  and  enlarge  the  liturgy, 
correct  some  things  and  add  others,  and  to  leave  some  few  ceremonies 
confessed  to  be  indifferent,  in  their  natural  indifference  in  point 
of  usage."  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Bishop  Watkins  had 
formed  a  Church  of  England  club  to  promote  re-union,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and  in  1679,  a  Bill 
suggesting  a  modification  of  the  Prayer-book  had  been  drawn  np  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  under  the  direction  of 
Daniel  Finch  the  great  Earl  of  Nottingham.  William  III.,  whose 
sympathies  were  of  course  strongly  on  the  side  of  Protestantising 
the  Church,  thus,  on  his  accession,  found  the  subject  of  a  com- 
prehension one  of  the  pressing  questions  of  the  hour.  Within  a  few 
months  of  his  arrival  a  Comprehension  bill,  based  on  the  previoosly 
drafted  measure  was  introduced  by  Nottingham  into  the  House  of 
Lords  making  liberal  concessions  to  Dissenters  in  the  matter  of 
church  ceremonies  and  usages.  One  of  its  recommendations  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  thirty  Divines  to  revise 
the  Prayer-book  with  a  view  to  rendering  it  more  generally  accept- 
able. Finally  the  whole  scheme  was  referred  to  Convocation,  but 
the  King,  following  the  saggestion  of  the  Bill,  took  the  preliminary 
step  of  appointiog  the  Commission  to  prepare  the  revised  liturgy  for 
Convocation's  consideration. 

The  instrument  summoning  the  Commission  is  dated  September 
1689,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  October  8.  The  Jerusalem 
chamber  at  Westminster  was  the  appointed  scene  of  assembly.  Of 
the  thirty  Commissioners  chosen,  ten  were  bishops,  and  all,  excepttwo, 
Williams  and  Kidder,  were  Doctors  of  Divinity.     Tillotson,  Burnet, 
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Stilliogfleet,  Patrick,  Kidder,  and  Tenison,  were  the  chief  represen- 
tatives of  the  broad  chnrch  party,  and  Beveridge,  Sprat,  and  Aldrich, 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  now  obscurer  divines  who 
represented  the  Catholic  school  Nine  members,  of  whom  at  least 
three  were  to  be  bishops,  were  the  smallest  number  authorised  by  the 
King's  order  to  make  recommendations.  What  passed  during  the 
eighteen  sessions  in  which  the  Commissioners  were  preparing  the 
•document  that  has  been  so  lately  given  to  the  world  is  known  only 
through  the  diary  of  their  proceedings  taken  by  John  Williams,  a 
once  noted  controversial  divine  who  was,  when  he  served  on  the  Com- 
mission, Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  Unfortunately  this  diary  is  little  more  than  a  series  of 
bare  notes  containing  the  scantiest  details  of  the  debates,  and  only  a 
single  dramatic  stroke.  After  a  discussion  on  the  prayer  of  con- 
secration in  the  office  for  Holy  Communion  '^  Dr.  Tenison,"  says 
Williams,  "  reproving  Dr.  Beveridge,  he  took  it  so  ill  that  he  was  for 
ieavingy  but  Dr.  Tenison  asked  his  pardon."  In  the  second  session, 
Bishop  Sprat,  anxious  no  doubt  to  redeem  the  reputation  he  had  com- 
promised by  sitting  on  James's  illegal  Commission  by  a  show  of 
scrupulousness,  questioned  the  authority  of  the  new  body,  and 
came  to  the  meetings  no  more^  and  after  the  next  session.  Dr.  Jane, 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  Aldrich  and'Meggit,  the  Dean 
of  Winchester  followed  his  example.  Six  of  the  other  selected 
divines,  including  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishops  of  Carlisle 
and  Exeter,  never  attended  the  meetings,  the  average  constitution  of 
which  was  about  sixteen  members. 

The  alterations  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  were  very 
numerous,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Calamy,  grandson  of  the  eminent 
Puritan,  the  acceptance  of  them  by  Convocation  would  have  recon- 
ciled two-thirds  of  the  Dissenters.  They  can  conveniently,  like 
*^  omnis  Gallia,"  be  divided  into  three  sections — those  made  with  a 
view  to  propitiating  Protestants,  those  made  from  literary  motives, 
and  those  made  to  remove  or  qualify  such  parts  of  the  Church 
service  as  were  adjudged  of  low  Christian  tone  or  authority.  Of 
course  the  alterations  of  the  first  order  were  those  which  had  a 
bearing  on  the  main  object  of  the  Commission,  and  they  were  decisive 
•enough  to  make  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  study.  They  will 
indeed  always  be  important  as  showing  how  far  a  body  of  the  most 
distinguished  divines  has  been  willing  to  go  in  lowering  the  eccle- 
siastical tone  of  the  Prayer-book  00  as  to  make  the  Church  a  fit 
home  for  convinced  Protestants,  and  how  wide  therefore  was  their 
ideal  of  a  national  Church. 

Their  task  was  of  great  delicacy.  They  had  on  the  one  hand  to 
retain  the  institutions  and  language  by  which  the  continuity  with 
the  old  Eoglish  Church  was  preserved  in  such  a  measnre  as  not  to 
destroy  the  basis  of  the  Catholic  view  of  the  Church,  and  on  the 
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other  iMtid  to  eoaJitiott  tli*  "H^h'  bbikm  and  < 
BomlMr  of  the  **  Hi^  "  ywigw  »  &r  tlot  the  I'ltiyei'-book  ihoultl 
oo  the  wbc^  be  aeeeptaUe  to  men  boldii^  bd  almoBt  eotiralj  noa- 
■Mmnental  and  nDtnditiooal  view  of  ChriitMiiitT.  lliey  £d  their 
work  wHh  oonnderaUe  ikfll,  bat  it  oogfat,  one  imagines,  to  hsve 
been  obrions  to  them  that  it  would  prove  in  Tain.  Tbon^  they 
might  not  make  the  poattion  of  High  Chorehmen  within  the  Chnrefa 
impoonUe  bj  their  alteratioiia  in  the  senae  of  rendering  th» 
nnyer-book  forma  and  language  inoompatiUe  with  Oath(dic  doi^rine, 
•till  •  Cbnrdi  made  op  partly  of  men  of  Catbotie  bdief  and  partly 
of  men  to  whom  a  Inahop  waa  of  so  hi^ier  eccleeiaatiral  power  than 
a  presbyter,  the  minister  waa  a  mere  preacher,  and  the  eacrmment 
ootbiDg  more  than  a  memorial,  waa  a  aooe^  with  whidb  few  H^fa 
Cfaarchmen  could  bare  endnred  oommnnion.  Sack  an  ideal  oonld 
iodeed  only  have  been  propoaed  by  a  body  whidi  waa  oompoaed 
chiefly  of  Broad  and  Low  Charcfameo,  and  from  the  gUmpaee  aflbrded 
in  WilliamB'  diary  we  tee  bow  "  low  "  in  fact  were  the  views  of  tho 
IVayer-book  inititntions  and  language  expreaaed  by  aome  of  the 
Commuaionera,  and  with  what  hostility  from  at  least  one  of  the  Higb 
Cbnrchmen  their  proposals  met. 

The  fnodsmental  qneetion  to  be  oonmdered  waa  of  oooise  the 
Opening  of  the  ministry  to  Protestant  divines  on  terms  capable  of 
acceptance  by  them.  Bishop  Bamet,  who  had  lately  r«tnmed  with 
ittereated  Protestant  zeal  from  Holland,  was  the  moot  active  spirit  in 
fnpporting  concessaioaB  by  the  Ghnrch  on  this  point,  and  the  learned 
Dr.  Beveridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Albaae,  the  first  patristic 
Bcbolsr  of  the  day,  and  a  dinne  whose  works,  in  many  Tolnmea,  help 
to  swell  the  Oxford  library  of  Anglo-Catbolio  tbeolc^,  their  chief 
opponent.  First  the  Btatns  of  Protestant  Continental  ministein  was 
considered.  Bnmet,  we  are  told,  gave  instances  of  SoottiBb  clergy 
in  James  I.'s  reign  who  had  been  ordained  bishops  witfaoat  having 
been  ordsined  priests,  and  Dean  Sharp,  of  Canterbnry,  remariced 
that  several  Continental  presbyters  had  been  made  prebends  of  th» 
English  Charch  witbont  reordination.  The  great  CansaboD,  in 
James  I.'s  reign,  was  an  example  known  to  all.  It  was  carried  at 
last  that  Continental  presbyters  shoald  be  admitted  to  the  Anglican 
ninistry  withoot  reordination  after  merely  receiving  impositum  of 
bands  from  a  bishop  and  the  following  oomoiissioii :  "  Take  thoo 
anthority  to  preach  the  word  of  God  and  administer  the  holy  sacrs- 
mente  in  this  chnrcb  as  tbon  sbalt  be  lawfally  appointed  thereanto." 
Then  came  the  greater  qaestion  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers. 
Bnrnet  went  so  fiir  as  to  say  that "  the  ending  of  the  present  schism  '" 
made  it  necessary  to  receive  them  "  on  any  terms,"  and  finally  it  was 
decided,  with  Beveridge  and  Scott  alone  opposing,  to  treat  them 
hardly  leas  indalgently  than  the  foeign  divines,  They  were  to  be- 
lioenrod  to  officiate  in  the  Oborch  after  a  merely  conditional  ordina- 
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tioD,  and  thns  the  validity  of  their  orders  was,  if  not  to  be  rcognified,. 
at  least  not  to  be  condemned. 

'*  Whereas  "  ran  the  proposed  new  direction  on  the  subject  *'  it  haa 
been  the  constant  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  to  allow  of  no- 
ordination  of  priests,  i.e.,  presbyters  or  deacons  without  a  bishop, 
and  that  it  has  been  likewise  the  constant  practice  of  this  Churcb 
ever  since  the  Reformation  to  allow  none  that  were  not  ordained  by 
bishops  where  they  could  be  had :  yet  in  regard  that  several  in  this 
kingdom  have  of  late  years  been  ordained  only  by  presbyters,  the- 
Church,  being  desirous  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  peace  and  in- 
order  to  the  healing  of  our  dissensions,  has  thought  fit  to  receive^ 
such  as  have  been  ordained  by  presbyters  ouly  to  be  ordained 
according  to  this  (the  Prayer-book)  office  with  the  addition  of  these^ 
words :  ^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
priest  in  the  Church  of  God  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the* 
imposition  of  our  hands  if  thou  hast  not  been  already  ordained.' " 

But  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  not  satisfied  even  with 
this  concession  and  a  new  ordination  form  more  thoroughly  ii> 
accordance    with    Protestant    sentiment    was    suggested    as    th& 
standard  for  universal  use.    '^  Whereas,"  declared  the  Commissioners^ 
"  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church  to  ordain  by  prayer, 
which  practice  continued  for  many  ages,  and  that  the  pronouncing 
these  words  '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost '  in  the  imperative  mood  waa 
brought  into  the  office  of  ordination  in  the  darkest  times  of  Popery^ 
it  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  Convocation  whether  it  be  not  more 
suitable  to  the  general  rule  the  Church  of  England  has  gone  upon 
of  conforming  herself  to  the  primitive  Church  to  put  these  words  in 
some  such  form  as  this."    The  formula  which  followed  was  simply  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  the  person  ordained,  attributing  not  a  single- 
authoritative  word  to  the  bishop  ordaining. 

The  diary  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  debates  which  resulted  in* 
this  new  recommendation.  Burnet  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
traditional  form.  He  asserted  that  the  imperative  pronouncement 
was  ''not  above  four  hundred  years  old,"  and  Tillotson  supported 
him  by  quoting  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine,  which,  after  arguing 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  from  the  fact  that  He  is  described  in  Scripture 
as  having  given  the  Holy  Ghost  for  whose  assistance  the  apostles 
when  ordaining  only  asked,  ends  "  as  the  custom  of  the  Church  still 
remains."  Dr.  John  Hall,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,, 
was  in  favour  of  retaining  the  old  form  but  only  on  the  ground  that 
alteration  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  well  understood  that 
the  imperative  words  meant  simply,  *' Receive  ye  commission  to 
preach  the  word  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  due  course  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conveyed."  A  pronouncement  which 
makes  it  clear  that  Oxford  Divinity  students  at  that  time  were  \s^ 
no  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  *'  Romish  **  sacramental  teaching; 
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from  tbe  official  cbair !  It  is  of  conrse  not  to  be  forgotten  thkt 
as  the  ordioation  form  still  nacd  dates  only  from  the  year  1661  an 
alteration  of  it  would  not  seem  bo  revolutionary  and  eren  sacrilegious 
a  step  in  1G89  as  Bigh  Chnrobmen  wonld  feel  it  to-day. 

One  of  the  declarations  made  by  the  CommiBBtoa  while  on  the 
snbject  of  onliaation  deals  with  the  peculiarly  interesting  qnestioa 
<»f  the  status  of  priestly  converts  from  Rome.  It  eaggeeted  wheth^ 
an  alteration  should  not  be  made  in  the  oaatom  of  admitting  Roman 
clergy  directly  to  Anglican  cures,  giving  as  the  reason,  not  nn- 
eqaivocally  the  invalidity  of  their  ordinatioD,  but  "  the  uncertainty 
coDcemiog  the  instruments  of  orders"  which  they  produced.  One 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  diviuea  by  tbis  ambigaons  sentence 
intended  in  reality  to  hint  a  conviotiou  that  Roman  Catholic  orders 
were  unsatisfactory  in  spite  of  their  historic  validity,  on  account  of 
the  supposed  "apostasy  "  of  tbe  Papal  Commnnion.  This  seems  at 
leaat  not  improbable,  Tor  the  Commission  included  a  large  number 
of  mea  who  were  specitdists  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Romish 
jcontroversy." 

Concessions  to  Protestant  opinion  were  made  in  the  mbrica  and 
-the  form  of  services  accompanying  the  administration  of  each  of  the 
two  sacraments.  To  tbe  declaration  at  tbe  end  of  the  commnnion 
.'  service  sentences  were  added  instructing  tbe  minister  to  satisfy  the 
'  ecmples  of  those  who  conld  not  conscientionsly  receive  the  sacra- 
ment kneeling  by  "giving  them  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine 
in  some  convenient  place  or  pew  without  obliging  them  to  kneel," 
tbe  prayer  preceding  the  prayer  of  consecration  was  altered  so  that 
it  might  not  necessaiily  express  the  doctrine  of  a  sabstantial 
presence  and  tbe  passage  in  the  exhortation  recommending  to 
'people  of  "  unquiet  conscience "  tbe  benefit  of  abtclution  from  a 
-"  discreet  and  learned  minister"  was  expunged.  A  rubric  drawn 
^Dp  by  Burnet  was  added  to  the  baptismal  oiGce  staling  that  the 
.sign  of  the  cross  is  "  of  no  virtue  or  efiicacy  in  itself,"  that  if  any 
could  not  "  without  sin  oSer  the  child  to  be  baptised  aceording  to 
tbe  form  prescribed  by  admitting  the  bign  of  the  crosB,"  then  it 
should  not  be  used,  and  aleo  that  "if  any  minister  at  his  institotion 
should  declare  to  bia  bishop  that  he  conld  not  satisfy  hia  conamence 
an  baptizing  any  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  bishop  should  di»- 
jpense  with  him  in  that  paiticular  and  name  a  curate  who  sfaoold  be 
able  to  baptize  the  children  of  those  in  the  parish  who  desired 
it  with  the  Mgn."  It  was  recommended  that  for  all  services  the 
ase  of  the  surplice  should  be  made  optional.  Further,  the  abeoln- 
tion  formula  in  the  office  for  the  visitation  of  tbe  sick  was  altered 
from  "and  by  his  authority  committed  to  me  L  absolve  thee  foom 
all  thy  sins  "to  "and  upon  thy  troe  faith  and  repentance  I  pro- 
nounce l^ee  absolved,"  and  for  the  answer  in  the  Cate<^iBm  stating 
that  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  received  in 
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the  sacrament,  another  of  entirely  different  import  was  snbstitoted. 
Throughout  the  Prayer-book  the  word  "  presbyter  "  was  generally  anb- 
atituted  for  '*  priest,"  bat  here  and  there,  in  places  where  no  one 
woald  expect  it,  the  latter  term  was  retained,  no  doabt  not  merely 
through  oversight,  but  so  that  Protestants  might  not  be  able  to  say 
triumphantly  of  the  Prayer-book,  that  the  word  "  priest "  does  not 
occur  in  it*.  But  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  steadily  refused 
to  go  so  far  as  would  entirely  betray  the  High  Churchmen. 
Tenison  and  others  urged  that  the  passages  in  the  office  for  baptism 
ascribing  virtue  to  the  rite  ex  opere  operato  should  be  expunged,  but 
it  was  replied  on  the  other  side  that  *'  the  cause  of  the  Church  "  was 
not  to  be  surrendered  to  the  **  Anabaptists "  by  leaving  it  a  per- 
missible opinion  that  baptism  was  a  mere  **  outward  wai^hing,"  and 
the  new  proposals  were  overborne. 

Beveridge,  it  is  noteworthy,  seems  to  have  consiktently  opposed 
every  concession  to  Protestant  feeling  that  was  suggested,  down 
even  to  the  allowing  of  liberty  in  the  matter  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  There  would,  he^said,  be  ^'no  end  of  alterations"  if  they 
should  attempt ''  to  take  away  all  scruples."  Once,  we  are  told  by 
Birch,  his  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  old  rubrics  overcame 
the  patience  of  the  broad  minded  Tillotson.  "  Doctor,  doctor,"  the 
great  preacher  addressed  him  severely,  ''charity  is  better  than 
rubrics." 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Prayer-book  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  the  saintly 
Bishop  Patrick.  Patrick's  literary  reputation  then  stood  very  high, 
and  deservedly.  The  quotations  which  Maoaulay  has  given  as 
*'  specimens  of  his  workmanship  "  are  altogether  unrepresentative 
of  his  usual  style,  which  is,  in  fact,  concise  and  energetic.  There 
was  an  unaccountable  taste  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  for  long  drawn  out  paraphrases  of  scripture  of  the  order 
to  which  the  passages  quoted  by  Maoaulay  belong,  and  many  fine 
writers,  both  of  poetry  and  prose,  thought  they  were  doing  useful 
work  in  supplying  it.  It  would  be  no  more  unfair  to  judge  of 
Milton's  literary  powers  by  his  version  of  the  psalms  than  of 
Patrick's  by  his  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  com- 
missioners, whether  through  insensibility  to  the  simplicity,  the 
conciseness  and  noble  rhythmical  quality  of  the  forms  the  Church 
already  possessed,  whether  to  gratify  the  Nonconformists,  who 
were  a  people  who  delighted  in  long  prayers,  or  whether  they  them- 
selves thought  that,  however  fine  the  Elizabethan  compositions  were 
as  literature,  they  were  too  cold  and  too  general  to  make  good 
Christian  devotions,  decided  that  a  new  and  amplified  aeries  of 
collects  should  be  prepared.  Patrick  was  chosen  to  compose  the 
new  prayers,  with  Burnet  (a  rather  strange  choice)  as  his  assistants 
The  task  of  revising  their  work  was  given  to  Stillingfleet,  and  to 
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milotsoD,  who  waa  eeteemed  by  many  "  the  greateat  master  of  tb 
English  eloqaence,"  was  entrDSted  the  last  office  of  "  poliehing  thai 
at^lfl."  The  lengthened  collects  are  far  from  belonging  to  tb 
same  order  of  writing  as  the  paraphrases  in  Mscaulay.  They  wer 
modelled  on  the  new  collects  of  1661,  which,  while  more  florid  am 
ezpansive  in  Btjie  than  the  old  ones,  are  admittedly  among  th< 
noblest  compositions  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  their  language,  thongi 
here  and  there  it  becomes  rather  thin  and  looBe,  is  on  the  whol 
□ervona  and  conciee.  A  new  version  of  the  psalms  had  been  pre 
pared  by  the  ill-fated  Uicbard  Kidder,  bnt,  whether  it  was  good  o 
bad,  the  commissioners  had  no  time  to  examine  it,  and  no  on 
probably  has  ever  examined  it  since.  Tenison,  who  admitted  in  1 
pamphlet  defending  the  commisaion  that  "the  prayers  cannot  b 
altered  for  the  better,"  revised  the  Litnrgy,  bnt  only  a  few  alteration 
in  paeeagea  which  obvionsly  needed  improvement  (each  as  the  con 
clnding  Bentences  in  the  first  prayer  of  the  baptismal  office),  wer 
made  from  literary  motives.  The  commisBioners  seem  indeed,  as  wel 
as  their  severe  critic  Macanlay,  to  have  held  that  "  the  stjle  of  tb< 
Prayer-book,  in  general,  is  snch  as  cannot  be  improved." 

Nevertheless  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  a  note  of  6ve  worda  wbici 
they  made  npon  one  part  of  it  does  raise  aneaey  snepioions  of  th 
quality  of  their  literary  taate.  They  placed  the  two  ordinatio: 
office  versions  of  the  Vtmi  Creator  (the  fine  brief  hymn  as  well  a 
the  curiona  long  one)  in  their  condemned  colamna  and  wrote  beaid 
them  the  direction  "  New  hymns  to  be  composed."  Not  many  yeai 
later  poet  laureate  Tate  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brady  did  join  forcea  t 
compose  an  "  improved  version  "  of  the  Vtni  for  official  church  neagt 
and  such  stanzas  as  the  following  were  the  result : 

"  Enlighten  our  dark  eouls  till  they 
Thy  love  (thy  heavenly  love)  embrace, 
Anil  (since  we  are  by  nature  frail) 
Aaaiat  us  with  thy  saving  grace." 

It  ia  a  little  to  be  feared  from  these  five  unfortunate  words,  that  th 
learned  diviaea  of  the  Commission,  great  prosemen  sa  some  of  tfaei 
were,  saw  little  difference  between  the  two  vendons  which  they  iit 
carded,  and  thongbt  that  the  Prayer-book  wonld  gun  by  th 
anbatttntioQ  of  soch  rhymes  as  Tate  could  aapply  for  the  noble  an 
vigoroufl  lines  of  the  short  Elizabethan  hymn. 

The  alterationa  under  the  third  bead  indnded  the  aabstitntion  c 
lessons  from  the  canonical  scriptorea  for  those  from  the  &poca1ypee,th 
addition  to  the  Athanasian  creed  of  a  rubric  asserting  that  th 
"condemnatory  clauses"  are  to  be  onderstood  as  relating  only  t 
thoae  who  "  obstinately  deny  the  sabetance  of  the  Chriatiao  faiUi, 
the  anbstitntion  of  new  matter  for  the  Commination  preface  with  th 
onnea  from  Denteronomy  following  and  fortlier  of  new  passages  hei 
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end  there  for  those  which  seem  to  express  a  Jewish  rather  tlian  a 
Christian  conception  of  the  Deity.  In  the  revised  Prayer-book  there 
was  to  be  no  supplication  that  the  royal  family  shoald  be  given  "  the 
victory  overall  their  enemies/'  that  the  divine  ''  right  hand "  should 
be  stretched  forth  to  defend  believers,  or  that  they  should  be 
^^  mightily  defended  from  above." 

Convocation  being  about  to  assemble  the  Commissioners  ended  their 
work  abruptly  on  November  18,  having  sat  through  eighteen  sessions. 
The  fate  of  their  recommendations  is  well  known.  The  circumstances 
of  the  time  were  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  a  scheme  for 
nniting  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  Hatred  of  the  Government 
which  had  laid  on  them  the  burden  of  subscribing  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  an  elected  monarch,  joined  with  the  bitter  feeling  roused 
by  the  Presbyterian  persecution  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland, 
made  many  members  of  Convocation,  who,  on  principle,  were  not 
unfriendly  to  a  comprehension,  hostile  at  the  moment  to  any 
concession.  The  result  was  that  the  Lower  House  obstinately  refused 
to  discuss  the  scheme,  and  when  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  came  in 
February,  it  was  still  unconsidered.  The  mutual  feeling  of  the  two 
parties  has  never  indeed  been  bitterer  than  while  the  Commissioners 
were  making  their  proposals  of  peace  and  union.  How  bitter  it  was 
any  odd  volume  of  the  pamphlets  in  which  the  question  was  debated 
outside  the  Commission  will  show.  The  writer  of  Vox  Cleri,  the 
ablest  of  them  all,  urged  that  if  concessions  were  made  the  Dissenters 
would  triumphantly  proclaim  that  the  Church  had  made  a  confession 
of  error,  and  yet  had  dishonestly  retained  a  great  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical  forms  and  language  which  gave  offence.  The  controversy, 
unlike  most  ecclesiastical  controversies,  seems  to  have  descended  even 
to  the  working  classes.  A  pamphlet  entitled  Va»  Laid^  informed 
with  the  keenest  dislike  of  the  Dissenters,  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
a  working  man,  who,  if  he  could  not  have  named  his  rhetorical  tools 
after  Aristotle,  and  knew  little  even  of  the  rules  of  grammar  was  a 
master  of  the  art  of  vigorous  argument  in  plain  Saxon  speech,  of 
telling  homely  illustration  and  of  setting  the  passions  on  the  side  of 
the  church.  ''Like  vermin  at  the  cheese  and  bacon,"  said  he, 
^*  they  (the  Dissenters)  begin  with  nibbling  at  the  ceremonies  of 
our  church,  but  if  let  alone  they  will  devour  it  altogether."  He 
recalled  the  advice  of  Charles  I.  to  his  son  **  Forgive  but  never 
trust  them."  Of  Tillotson  and  his  party  he  wrote  "  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  if  a  governor  of  a  well-fortified  city  had  but  a  sus- 
picion of  a  few  false  friends  within  the  walls  he  would  be  more 
afraid  of  being  betrayed  by  those  few  within  than  overcome  by  a 
f^eat  many  without."  What  the  Dissenters  really  wanted,  he 
declared  was  "  a  reformation  of  both  church  and  state  to  the  model 
of  48."  On  the  other  side  the  most  notable  piece  of  writing  was  a 
satirical  tract,  **  The  merry  answer  to  Vox  Cleri,"  the  humorous 
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anthor  of  which  likened  hia  opponent's  party  to  "  the  Innatio  w 
woald  not  let  the  barber  cat  hia  hair  fot  fear  he  Bfaonld  cut  oS  I 
head." 

,  But  the  strife  though  sharp  was  short,  and  the  pamphlets  ceas 
to  appear  after  the  dissolnUon  of  the  GonrooatioD.  Thecomprebe 
men  scheme  was  said  to  be  "  the  only  idle  project  that  King  Willie 
erer  formed,"  In  revenge  for  his  disappointment  "  he  kept  t 
Convocation  "  (to  qaote  Bishop  Bamet)  "  from  doing  mischief 
{Horogations  for  a  ooarse  of  ten  years."  When  ib  did  begin  aga 
to  transact  bnsineBS  it  was  speedily  planged  into  the  Bangorian  cc 
troversy,  and  in  the  fierceness  of  that  conflict  the  comprehenei 
sohetae  and  all  other  alien  snbjects  were  speedily  forgotten, 

J.   M.   AlTENBOBOIlaH. 
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PHILOSOPHERS  AS   FAILURES. 


It  is  a  matter  of  oommon  remark,  and  a  fact  of  almost  eqaally 
common  experience,  that  men  cannot  be  wholly  or  even  chiefly  ruled 
by  reason  ;  that  they  must  be  governed,  if  governed  at  all,  by  tan- 
gible appeals  to  their  passions — their  likes  and  dislikes.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  damaging  admission,  the  majority  of  thinking  men  has 
not  lost  faith  in  reason.  Note  carefully  the  literature  of  political 
campaigns,  and  you  will  observe  that  it  appeals  primarily,  at  least 
when  its  appeals  are  public,  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  public.. 
Every  party  bases  its  claim  to  support  on  a  sincere  desire  to  do  that 
which  is  best  for  the  country.  There  are,  of  course,  frequent  appeals^ 
to  prejudice,  but  they  are  kept  in  the  background  or  only  brought 
forward  to  be  condemned.  Again,  observe  the  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  justice,  the  best  machinery  thus  far  devised  in  enlightened 
countries  for  apportioning  to  each  and  every  citizen  his  just  dues.. 
All  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice  are  either  discouraged  or  made 
nugatory  as  far  as  possible.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  under 
certain  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  a  prisoner  to  get  justice,  andi 
that  it  is  imperative  to  remove  him  for  trial  to  a  plsce  where  a 
verdict  will  be  rendered  as  little  influenced  by  prepossession  as  pos- 
sible. In  almobt  all  ctses  the  defeated  party  has  the  right  of 
repeated  appealp,  and  not  unfrequently  his  case  is  finally  disposed  o£ 
only  after  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  which^ 
by  assumption,  is  beyond  the  influence  of  passion  and  prejudice.  It 
is  thus  held  that  in  doubtful  instances  the  right  must  prevail  and 
justice  be  done  as  nearly  as  possible  when  all  the  media  that  obscure 
the  reason  have  been  eliminated.  It  is  true  that  men  have  not 
unfrequently  been  appointed  to  judgeships  because  they  were 
expected  to  decide  certain  exceptional  cases  in  a  certain  way,  but 
such  expectations  are  never  publicly  avowed  by  the  appointing 
power.  Besides,  such  cases  generally  belong  to  matters  of  public 
policy,  and  rarely  to  right  and  justice  between  man  and  man.  An 
avowal  in  advance  on  the  part  of  a  candidate  for  a  judicial  ofiSce 
that  he  would,  if  elected  or  appointed,  decide  any  case  in  the 
interests  of  any  particular  party,  would  greatly  impair  confidence  in 
him  if  it  did  not  lead  to  his  defeat  or  to  withdrawal  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Listen  to,  the  pleas  in  favour  of  any  reform  or  of  any  change 
in  public  policy.  What  is  the  principle  that  is  invariably  put  for- 
ward by  it3  champions  ?     It  is  always  a  plea  for  justice,  for  equity^ 
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L«c  Ei«  :3e  ft  KSLi* to  iH^atraSe  et  aemajsz.  If  w«  dig  Into  iIm 
«Mth  ft£  tc«  hcctoa  y  a  t>I^  ve  BssaHf  Esd  wain-  at  s  skallow 
iepih.  tl  w*  fr.  zp  t&e  >£»  <^  «  UZ  wv  miat  d^  aoiaew-Iut  dwpo', 
bat  wtttT  cfta  ftlwftii  be  fC'Ssd.  If  we  bon  fros  its  sommft  we 
•ban  Tjemthtl^^a  txieeetd  ia  fadirg  watn*.  if  w«  peD«Czwte  Etr 
cnoogt.  Or  we  mar  make  our  expmicent  on  tfce  most  and  pUa 
on  tiie  Caof  of  tl:<?  «srtli  :  the  nsolt  will  always  be  tbe  mne.  Undec 
certain  acmditij::^  the  obatac'es  to  be  ofcfcome  are  mormons,  bat 
Utej  are  rarelj,  if  erer,  infon&oon'able.  So  it  seeKS  to  me  to  be 
-witli  tbe  pn'chie  powers  cf  man.  Far  down  baeatb  bia  r—tw™ 
and  prpjodien,  bis  ajmpalbiea  acd  antipatbiee,  bia  likea  and  dia- 
likea,  there  lorka  tbe  deaire  to  be  jnst  and  to  do  jofltlj.  Erea  in 
tbe  rare  inrtwncea  where  this  is  not  the  case  the  poor  rictini  Uves 
mder  the  deluaton  that  it  ia.  Oar  comicoa  phnsMlogy  bears  wit- 
ncaa  to  tbe  popular  ¥iew  cm  this  aoljeet.  What  is  li^t  is  atwgbt^ 
direct ;  what  is  wrong  is  twisted,  perverted.  A  tort  is  a  wrongful 
act  or  default.  We  shonld  probably  find  tbe  same  etymologies  in 
all  langnagea,  certainly  in  all  dnUsed  langoagea. 

it  I  were  to  undertake  to  prore  that  in  fact  and  apart  from  all 
tbcoiy  men  are  dominated  in  all  their  actions  by  p^vhio  attraetioa 
and  repnlnoD,  that  tbey  are  goremed,  not  by  reaaon  bat  by  paaaion 
and  wntiment,  I  aboald  have  a  comparatively  easy  task.  The  pauo- 
fnl  facts  are  patent  to  every  one  who  hss  observed  the  conrse  of 
•rents,  and  I  folly  admit  it.  Bnt  I  am  here  concerned  with  man's 
flfpirattonf^  with  the  hopes  and  aims  of  those  who  have  looked 
beiieath  the  inrface  of  eodal  movements  in  order  to  diaoover,  so  tmx 
as  was  poeiible,  the  principles  that  nnderlie  them.     From  tlie  stn^ 
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of  the  forces  that  have  dominated  the  world,  taken  np  again  and 
again,  I  am  convinced  that  no  man  labours  in  vain  who  strives  for 
what  is  noble3t,  traest,  beat.  The  realisation  may  be  near  or  feur 
off^  as  we  look  at  it,  bat  it  is  not  a  mirage.  Every  careful  student 
of  the  past  must  endorse,  it  seems  to  me,  the  verdict  of  Fronde : 
^^  The  moral  law  is  written  on  the  tablets  of  eternity.  For  every 
false  word  or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust 
or  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last''  This  is,  I  venture  to 
assert,  the  conclusion  of  every  unprejudiced  observer  of  the  course 
of  human  events.  Even  the  defenders  of  occasional  force  and  fraud 
and  aggression  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  special  object,  con- 
demn it  as  a  policy.  They  say  in  substance,  ^*  It  is  well  enough  and 
even  necessary  to  resort  to  violent  measures  and  crooked  methods 
now  and  then,  but  they  must  not  be  continued  too  long/'  Or,  *' You 
may  lie  once  in  a  while,  but  if  you  do  this  so  often  as  to  destroy 
your  reputation  for  veracity,  falsehood  will  no  longer  serve  yon." 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  knows  all  about  it. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  philosophers  are  the  most  unpractical 
of  men  ;  that  they  are  generally  mere  theorists,  who  take  no  acconnt 
of  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  their 
projects,  and  that  practical  men  will,  if  they  are  wise,  pay  little 
attention  to  their  schemes.  What  is  philosophy,  and  who  are 
philosophers  ?  To  philosophise  is  to  think,  and  he  who  generalises 
on  the  facts  and  tendencies  about  him  ;  who  tries  to  understand  the 
bearings  of  phenomena  whether  physical  or  psychical,  is  in  the  right 
way,  whether  he  ever  reaches  the  goal  or  not.  By  no  means  every 
man  who  has  professed  to  be  a  philosopher  was  one ;  but  every  man 
who  has  earnestly  sought  the  truth  has  a  just  title  to  this  designation. 
Popularly  judged,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  every  man  who  seeks  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  things  to  be  always  ahead  of  his 
time.  Plato  said  that  unless  philosophers  became  kings  or  kings 
philosophers  there  would  be  no  cessation  oE  evils  among  men. 
This  dictum  translated  into  modem  parlance  would  read,  unless  the 
rulers  become  the  most  enlightened  or  the  most  enlightened  be 
chosen  to  rule  there  will  be  no  cessation  of  evils  among  men.  If 
this  be  not  true  what  is  the  use  of  enlightenment  ?  If  men  do  not 
profit  by  being  taught  to  think ;  if  they  are  always  to  follow  the 
old  routine  and  to  shrink  from  every  innovation,  we  may  as  well 
dose  our  schools,  silence  our  educational  agencies  and  endure  our 
ills  as  best  we  can.  There  have  always  been  men  to  advocate  such 
a  course,  though  perhaps  without  being  exactly  aware  of  it  Like 
the  irresolute  Hamlet  they  prefer  to  bear  their  present  ills  rather 
than  to  set  themselves  vigorously  to  removing  them.  Their  oon- 
etant  refrain  is,  '*  Above  all  things  don't  ask  me  to  do  anything  that 
was  never  done  before."  Rousseau  said  the  first  thing  a  child 
ahoold  learn  is  to  suffer,  because  he  will  have  more  use  for  raoh 
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itself  financially  thoaght  worthy  of  attention  for  any  length  of  time. 
Bat  moral  truths  always  make  their  way  slowly,  and  as  tme 
philosophers  are  chiefly  oonoerned  with  sach  truths  they  are 
ridiculed  as  visionaries.  The  moral  philosophers  have  long  ago 
formulated  those  precepts  which  must  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
men  with  each  other  in  order  that  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  may  result.  These  precepts  are  few,  and  the 
underlying  principles  easily  apprehended.  And  it  must  be  said 
that  their  validity  is  almost  universally  admitted.  But  as  wisdom 
lingers  even  after  knowledge  has  come,  men  are  slow  to  raise  them- 
selves from  the  grooves  in  which  they  have  been  wont  to  run. 
Everybody  knows  the  fate  of  the  man  who  appeared  at  the  wedding 
without  the  regulation  garment  on  him.  The  master  of  oeremoniea 
did  not  charge  him  with  being  dirty  or  unkempt  or  disorderly^  but 
simply  with  not  wearing  the  prescribed  costume.  His  garments  may 
have  cost  as  much  and  fitted  as  neatly  as  those  of  any  other  gneat^ 
but  the  wearer  was  out  of  the  fdshion  and  his  non -conformity  got 
him  into  trouble.  The  same  thing  is  constantly  happening.  If  yon 
want  to  appear  at  Court  you  must  wear  the  Court  costume.  Short- 
haired  women  and  long-haired  men  are  the  constant  butt  of  ridicule. 
If  you  wear  shoes  when  other  people  go  barefoot,  or  go  barefoot 
when  other  people  wear  shoes,  you  make  yourself  the  target  of  gibes. 
The  Chinaman  attaches  more  importance  to  his  cue  than  his 
character.  The  lower  down  you  go  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  the 
more  rigidly  is  everything  regulated  by  custom,  the  more  strenuously 
is  everything  predetermined  by  use  and  wont,  the  more  is  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  discouraged.  Almost  all  persecution 
is  directed  against  those  who  refuee  outward  conformity.  It  makes 
little  difference  what  you  believe  ;  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
what  you  profess  to  believe.  Of  course,  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  conformity  is  essential  to  order ;  when  it  requires  more  skill 
to  do  as  others  do  than  to  do  differently.  If  you  want  to  be  a 
soldier  you  must  learn  to  keep  step  in  marching.  If  you  want  to 
dance  you  must  keep  time  to  the  music.  If  you  want  to  sing  in 
chorus  or  play  in  orchestra  you  must  follow  the  score.  The  desire 
to  be  odd  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  an  index  of  a  strong 
character.  The  man  who  appears  at  Court  in  suitable  costume  may 
be  just  as  good  as  he  who  presents  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  back- 
woodsman. It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  who  thinks  to  discriminate 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  to  follow  the  crowd  only  so 
far  as  he  may  without  sacrificing  what  is  important,  and  no  farther. 
It  is  by  this  standard  that  the  true  philosopher  must  be  judged,  and 
by  this  only.  Innovations  that  justify  themselves  financially  are 
easily  maintained.  Conversely,  in  questions  of  morals,  it  takes  a 
long  time  for  the  better  to  mi^e  headway  or  even  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  passable  or  even  against  what  many  are  pleased  to  call 
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the  ^ood.  WheQ  we  read  the  history  of  the  world,  begiaoing  with 
ita  BBrliest  dawn,  aod  note  the  pereimial  Etream  of  complaint  that 
iaanes  from  the  montbB  of  men  aboat  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
wa  ahoald  suppose  that  the  majority  of  mankiod  would  welcome  any 
«hange  that  promiacd  to  dimioisb  their  mieery  ;  yet  it  is  not  eo,  if 
proposed  reforms  meant  a  change  of  habits.  It  is  qnite  as  mnch  a 
philosophical  as  a  theological  truth,  that  men  want  to  be  savecl  in 
their  sins,  uot/ront  their  sins.  It  is  bo  much  easier  for  men  in  the 
aggregate  to  conquer  everything  rather  than  themselves ;  to  exercise 
the  over  mastership  over  millions  rather  thau  over  their  passions ;  to 
point  out  to  others  the  way  of  betterment  rather  than  to  walk  in  it 
themselves.  Self-indulgence  sweeps  away  the  barriers  of  pmdence 
and  remains  master  of  the  field.  No  more  profound  trntb  was  eTer 
uttered  than  that  embodied  in  the  proverb,  "  He  that  ruleth  his  own 
spirit  is  mightier  than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  While  everybody 
admits  that  only  such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  established 
order  of  things  as  can  be  justified  by  reason,  this  does  not  help  the 
case  mnch,  since  a  reason  of  some  sort  or  other  can  be  found  for 
almost  everything  that  men  want  to  do.  Only  that  argument  can 
be  held  against  all  oppoeition  which  can  be  supported  by  demonstra- 
tion. But  in  morals  demonstration  is  dependent  apon  the  will  of 
men,  usually  of  many  men,  sod  can  never  carry  general  conriction. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  demonstrably  true  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  Yet  there  are  some  who  will  not  go  so  far,  for  they  tell  na 
that  seeming  honesty  will  do  just  as  well.  Bub  this  is  nothing 
more  than  the  tribute  which  sham  is  always  willing  to  pay  to  reality. 
Owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  our  psychic  powers,  the  strength  of 
our  passionB  and  the  weakness  of  oor  reason,  any  disturbance  of  the 
normal  order  usually  does  more  harm  for  a  time  thau  good.  Hnman 
reason  has  not  been  stronger  at  one  time  than  another.  The  same 
is  true,  though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  benevolent  afiectiona. 
But  in  times  of  excitement,  especially  when  the  traditional  sanctiona 
of  morality  have  become  confused,  the  malevolent  feelings  get  the 
mastery,  and  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  mischief  they  do.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  every  European  country  was  on  a  lower  plane 
morally  and  intellectually  at  Luther's  death  than  at  his  birth.  The 
abolition  of  slavery,  especially  where  it  was  carried  through  as  a  war 
measure,  blocked  all  progress  for  many  years.  It  is  probable  that 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  had  nearly  the  same  effect.  It  is  so  mach 
easier  to  overthrow  existing  institutions  than  to  replace  them  with 
better. 

But  it  is  in  war  that  the  malevolent  passions  have  their  falleat 
away.  It  is  war  that  has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  human  race 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined.  War  or  force  of  any  kind  is 
the  most  nureasooable  mode  of  settling  a  dispute  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  inconsistency  becomes  the  most  glaring  when  we  see  b^ga 
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who  are  wont  to  call  themselves  reasonable  resort  to  it.  It  is  the 
farthest  possible  removed  from  the  method  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  thinker.     A  recent  writer  says : 

*'  Give  me  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  war  and  I  will  parchase 
every  foot  of  land  on  the  globe.  I  will  clothe  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  an  attire  of  which  kings  and  queens  would  be  proud.  I  will  build 
a  school-house  on  every  hill-side  and  in  every  valley  over  the  whole  earth  ;. 
I  will  build  an  academy  in  every  town  and  endow  it,  a  college  in  every 
state  and  fill  it  with  able  professors ;  I  will  crown  every  hill  with  a  plaoe 
of  worship  consecrated  to  the  promulgation  of  peace ;  I  will  support  in 
every  pulpit  an  able  teacher  of  righteousness,  so  that  on  every  Sabbath 
morning  the  chime  on  one  hill  shall  answer  to  the  chime  on  another 
around  the  earth's  wide  circumference,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the 
song  of  praise  should  ascend  like  an  universal  holocaust  to  heaven." 

Longfellow  expresses  the  Eame  thoughts  thns : 

"  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  in  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  for  arsenal  and  forts. 
The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred, 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Should  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain." 

Among  modem  wars  there  is  perhaps  none  that  has  so  generally 
been  held  to  have  beea  jastifiablo  as  that  which  led  to  the  independ-^ 
ence  of  the  American  Colonies.  Bat  it  is  a  serious  qnestion  whether 
all  that  has  been  gained  might  not  have  been  gained  without  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword,  while  the  resulting  loss  may  be  seen  by  a 
moment's  reflection.  Leaving  quite  out  of  account  what  the  Colonies 
suffered  from  the  consequent  demoralisation,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  without  the  sanguinary 
struggle  of  '61-5,  and  two  other  wars  would  have  been  avoided* 
But  most  important  of  all :  if  the  United  States  were  still  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  tiieir 
development  would  have  been  retarded  in  the  least  by  the  mother- 
oonntry,  and  the  ill-feeling  which  so  long  existed  and  which  exists 
to  some  extent  even  now,  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  would  not  have  been  engendered.  There 
are  not  many  persons  who  will  deny  that  this  would  have  been 
an  enormous  gain  to  the  cause  of  ci?ilisation« 

Everybody  admits  that  Continental  Europe  was  to  some  extent 
freer  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  than  before.  In  so  fieur  they  have 
therefore  their  justification,  notwithstanding  the  loaa  of  life  and 
treasure.  But  it  is  no  freer  nor  more  advanced  than  Great  Britain^ 
whose  institutions  went  their  way  through  a  coarse  of  regnlar 
development^  and  on  whose  soil  not  a  battle  was  fought. 

Here,  too,  it  is  evident  that  war  at  most  not  only  hastened  % 
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transfonnaiion  that  woald  have  taken  place  in  the  coarse  of  in- 
fititational  development,  the  most  salient  characteristic  of  modem 
times. 

Probably  no  person  would  maintain  that  war  is  always  avoidable 
and  never  necessary,  bot  a  carefnl  analysis  of  most  of  those  recorded 
in  history  will  make  it  clear  that  they  did  more  harm  than  good. 
•They  have  been  for  the  most  part  tribal,  dynastic,  and  religions. 
Barely  were  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  involved.  In  the  very 
natnre  of  the  case  qaestions  of  right  and  wrong  can  never  be 
decided  by  force.  I  get  into  a  difficolty  with  my  neighbonr. 
Repeated  acts  of  aggressicm  on  his  part  and  mine  increase  our 
mutual  exasperation  until  at  last  we  come  to  blows,  primitive 
fashion.  He,  being  a  stronger  man  than  I  am,  beats  me  up  so 
badly  that  I  am  compelled  for  the  nonce  to  cry  enough.  But  I 
am  not  satisfied,  and  after  a  time  hire  Fome  stalwart  fellow  as  my 
proxy,  and  in  the  next  encounter  be  is  forced  to  yield.  It  is  now 
his  turn  to  find  a  champion,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  going  one  better 
I  am  vanquished.  If  neither  of  us  is  killed  our  resources  at  least 
will  be  exhausted,  while  we  have  settled  nothing  as  to  the  merits  of 
our  controversy.  Yet  this  is  the  states  in  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
wars  that  have  deluged  the  world  with  blood  and  filled  it  with  sorrow 
have  left  the  combatants. 

.Unfortunately,  the  world  has  been  too  much  given  to  admiration 

for  the  spectacular  hero,  has  been  too  prone  to  commemorate  him. 

If  one  man  in  a  community  performs  a  single  act  of  conspicuous 

physical  courage  his  name^  is  more  likely  to  be  handed  down  to 

posterity  than  the  names  of  a  score  who  have  laboured  their  entire 

lives  for  its  spiritual,  moral,  and  social  welfare ;  yet  it  is  easily 

probable  that  any  one  of  the  latter  has  contributed  more  to  the  real 

good  of  the  community  a  hundred  times  over  than  the  former.  ^    If 

.1   am  smitten  with  a  dangerous  disease  and  a  physician  restores 

me  to  health   it  will   be  heralded  as  a  remarkable  achievement. 

But  is  he  entitled  to  less  credit  and  has  he  contributed  less  to  my 

•happiness  and  the  good  of  the  community,  assuming  my  services  to 

( be.of  some  value,  if  by  frequent  advice  and  admonition  be  keeps  me 

in  continuous  good    health  ?     Superficial   judgment  is  easy,  but 

generally  wrong.     For  the  careful  student  of  human  thought  it  is 

not  difficult  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  civilisation  has  been 

modified  along   lines  marked  out   by  thinking   men,  by  men  who 

litried  to  penetrate  beneath  the  current  views  that  governed  society, 

nntrammelled  by  the  conditions  prevailing  around  them.     Until 

within  comparatively  recent   times  no  theory  was  more  repugnant 

.to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  than  the  intrinsic  valne  of  a  human 

eonl.     It  was  almost  universally  held  by  both  high  and  low  that 

one  person  is  better  than  another,  and  that  this  superiority  depended 

xipon  social  differences  and  the  merit  of  ancestors.     There  was  one 
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law  for  the  Blave,  another  for  the  free  man ;  one  standard  for 
judging  the  acts  of  the  Greek ;  another  for  judging  that  of  the 
barbarian ;  one  merit  for  the  heathen,  another  for  the  Christian « 
More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  voices  began  to  be  heard  here 
«nd  there  mildly  condemning  this  mode  of  estimating  men.  This 
theoretical  tenet  of  the  Stoics  was  made  a  precept  of  Cbristianity, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  life  by  its 
founders.  But  theee  voices  were  stigmatised  as  the  wild  and  un- 
realisable  dreams  of  men  who  had  no  experience  in  practical  affairs. 
Yet  after  the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm  had  passed  and  the  first 
42;eneration  of  Cbrislians  had  given  place  to  less  zealous  successors 
the  Church  was  broken  up  into  sects  that  in  their  turn  and  accord- 
ing to  their  power  inflicted  disabilities  on  those  who  were  not  of 
their  particular  way  of  thinking.  We  are  by  no  means  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  prejudice  on  this  point,  but  the  landmarks  are 
becoming  plainer  every  day,  and  the  most  enlightened  nations  see 
the  goal  more  and  more  clearly,  and  are  more  ready  than  ever  to 
treat  men  according  to  their  just  deserts.  Hardly  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  men  began  seriously  to  question  the  time-honoured  or 
•dishonoured  dogma  that  one  nation  can  flourish  at  the  expense  of 
its  neighbours.  Such  a  thing  as  cosmopolitanism  and  reciprocity 
in  commerce  was  scarcely  heard  of.  But  we  have  begun  to  see  that 
the  prosperity  of  one  country  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  that 
•of  others,  and  instead  of  trying  to  restrict  international  intercourse 
it  is  being  more  and  more  encouraged.  It  is  true,  every  govern- 
ment must  look  first  to  the  welfare  of  its  own  citizens  rather  than 
to  that  of  aliens,  just  as  every  man  is  rightly  expected  to  provide 
for  his  own  family  rather  than  for  his  neighbour's  ;  but  it  is  almost 
as  impossible  for  one  nation  to  injure  others  without  injuring 
itself  as  it  is  for  one  man  to  injure  the  business  of  his  nearest 
neighbour  without  ioflicting  some  detriment  on  his  own. 

Two  generations  ago  Germany  was  cut  up  into  a  score  or  more  of 
divisions  each  with  its  own  coinage  and  its  own  interoal  revenue 
fystem.  Merchandise  and  even  passengers  to  the  North  Sea  from 
the  upper  course  of  the  Rhine  were  stopped  every  few  miles  and 
<;ompeIled  to  pay  toll.  It  cost  almost  as  much  to  get  goods  to  the 
ocean  as  across  it.  The  same  is  true  of  Italy.  Yet  for  more  than 
two  centuries  German  political  philosophers  kept  deploring  this 
Btate  of  afiairs  and  striving  to  make  propaganda  against  fearful  odds 
— against  both  local  and  personal  interests.  In ,  the  end  the 
dreamers  won  the  day.  Take  again  the  institution  of  human 
slavery.  So  late  as  1828  that  careful  observer,  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
while  admitting  everything  that  could  be  alleged  against  its  evils, 
put  on  record  the  opinioa  that  it  seemed  '*  so  completely  beyond 
the  roach  of  any  human  exertions  that  I  consider  the  abolition  of 
^slavery  as  one  of  the  moat  profitless  of  all  possible  subjects  of  dia- 
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ciurioD."     Here  we  hare  «  nmple  dictam  of  Uie  practical  mao 
who  hid  R  Bbarp  eye  for  snrfsce  indic&tioiiB,  but  who   had  ii<me  of 

the  preBcience  of  the  pbilosopbical  thinker,  the  mui    whom  Plato 
designates  as  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  <tf  all  exiateBce. 

What  a  tenaciooB  life  the  dnel  baa — that  prerogatire  of  a  geotle- 
tnan  to  avenge  his  grierances  in  fais  own  way  !  Thoogfa  it  has  long 
been  moribond  it  is  not  yet  dead,  so  firmly  is  it  rooted  in  the  pre- 
cirilised  status  of  man.  What  greater  absnrdi^  than  that  society 
ahoold  concern  itself  about  the  private  differences  of  two  indiviilaalB 
and  prevent  their  coming  to  terms  as  they  think  best  ?  Here, 
again,  the  voices  that  were  sporadically  raieed  againat  this  snrvival 
of  the  savage  stage  were  taken  up  by  another  and  another  antdl  the 
chorns  of  condemnation  overwhelmed  all  opposition  and  the  people 
once  more  won  the  day.  The  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
contain  many  ezpressioDS  which  show  tiiat  the  prophets  had  begnn 
to  see  that  thtir  institationa  were  destined  to  pass  away,  or  to 
undergo  a  radical  transformation,  becaose  not  fonnded  on  a  soffi- 
ciently  broad  basis.  The  writings  of  Eartpides  teem  with  indict- 
ments of  the  social  order,  with  protests  sgainst  an  aristocracy  of 
birth,  sgainst  a  public  opinion  that  estimates  men  by  their  condi- 
tional rather  than  their  intrinsic  merit.  Thongh  he  sofiered  the 
neglect  of  contemporaries  and  the  vituperation  of  conservatives,  pos- 
terity has  abundantly  vindicated  bis  prescience.  When  Seneca 
writes :  "  The  door  to  virtoe  is  closed  against  no  one ;  it  is  opea 
to  all ;  it  invites  everybody,  freebom,  freedmen,  slaves,  kings  and 
exiles.  It  selects  neither  class  nor  condition  ;  it  seeks  man  only," 
and  "Nature  directs  ns  to  do  good  to  all  men  whether  bond  or  free, 
freebom  or  emancipated  slaves,"  he  shows  that  his  heart  baa  felb 
and  responded  sympathetically  to  the  injustice  prevailing  aronnd 
him.  He  mildly  protests  against  it.  But,  like  his  brother  Stoics, 
he  was  no  reformer ;  it  was  easier  for  him  to  talk  than  to  act.  He 
oonid  withstand  msnfuUy  the  assaults  of  adverse  conditions,  but  he 
had  no  inclination  to  improve  them  for  others  by  sacrificing  himself. 
In  his  contemporary,  Paal  the  Apoetle,  we  have  a  very  different  sort 
of  a  man,  a  man  to  whom  his  own  ease  and  even  his  own  life  was 
nothing,  provided  its  sacrifice  redounded  to  the  good  of  others. 
Passing  over  a  long  interval,  we  find  Mareilio  maintaining  that, 
"The  universal  which  mtuntains  the  particular  in  the  world  of 
politics  is  the  People.  The  People  is  the  true  divine  on  earth 
because  it  is  the  highest  universal,  becanee  God  made  the  first  rerelft- 
tioa  of  Himself,  not  to  rulers  bat  to  the  People,  becanee  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  People  came  the  varions  appellations  of  the  body 
politic — citizens,  faithful,  lay,  cleric."  If  we  would  properly  estaniate' 
the  keen  prevision  of  these  philosophers  we  need  to  remember  that- 
^e  belonged  to  a  people  that  could  see  nothing  good  in  those  who- 
not  falleo  heir  to  their  calture ;  that  another  had  been  steeped 
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in  the  prejudices  of  his  co-religionisto,  who  regarded  themselvea  as 
the  sole  possessors  of  the  oraoles  of  Gk)d ;  and  that  another  belonged 
to  the  exslosive  circle  whose  every  effort  was  directed  towards 
galvanising  into  life  conditions  that  had  existed  more  than  fifteen 
centaries  in  the  past.     The  function  of  the  philosopher  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  as  the  majority  judges  pleasure.     Those  who  would 
avoid  attracting  disagreeable  attention,  who  are  bent  on  having  an 
«asy  time,  will  readily  fall  in  with  the  current  customs  and  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  avowal  of  any  principles  that  will  unpleasantly 
smite  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.     Yet  such  people  are  like  the 
bubble  on  the  stream  that  may  be  pleasant  to  look  upon  but  which 
has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  waters   that   flow   placidly 
beneath,  unhindered  by  the  slight  ruffle  on  the  surface  above.     To 
most  men  it  seems  impossible  to  interpret  the  course  of  events. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  ofben  flows  so  slow 
that  its  direction  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  most  careful  obser- 
vation.    They  either  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  perennial  vigour  of 
moral  forces,  or  are  indifierent ;  yet  these  cannot  be  permanently 
arrested  either  by  individuals  or  nations.     They  have  been  crushed 
or  swept  out  of  visible  existence  again  and  again,  but  again  and 
again  they  spring  up  and  find  champions.     The  drama  of  history 
is  so  tragic  because  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  so  often  failed 
to  see  things  that  made  for  their  peace,  their  prosperity,  and  their 
preservation.     To  say  that  the  subversion  of  entire  peoples  is  an 
immutable  law  of  destiny  is  to  deny  the  firee  will  of  man  and  to 
make  the  human  intellect  a  mere  property  of  the  tangible  universe, 
a  doctrine  which  the  most  radical  materialist  would  hardly  main- 
tain at  the  present  day.     The  hope  of  notoriety  of  a  certain  kind, 
the  craving  for  pov?er,  and  the  means  to  gratify  desire  quickly,  is 
what  Uinds  so  many  men  to  that  which  is  abidingly  good.     He 
whom  Pope  describes  as  '^  the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  man* 
kind,"  W8S  a  shining  example.     That  he  was  among  the  brightest 
is  hardly  open  to  controversy,  as  little  as  that  he  was  among  the 
meanest,  bat  he  was  surely  not  the  wisest     The  ambition  to  shine 
among  his  contemporaries  darkened  his  keen  intellectual  vision,  and 
his  memory  lives  "  to  point  a  moral  "  if  not  to  adorn  a  tale.     So 
to  the  highest,  as  well  as  to  the  lowest,  are  applicable  the  lines  of 
Ovid :  ^*  Video  meliora  proboque  deteriora  sequor."     '^  I  know  the 
right  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue."     It  can  matter  little  to  the  man 
who   thinks   for   himself,   what  the  belief  or  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  may  be.     When  a  verdict  is  to  be  rendered  on  questions 
of  right  or  wrong,  truth  or  error,  justice  and  injustice,  mere  votes 
count  for  nothing.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  majority  is  always 
wrong ;  but  it  is  foolish  and  dangerous  to  wait  for  the  crowd  if 
one   is  interested  in   the  truth.     Nothing   has   been    a   greater 
hindrance  to  its  discovery  and  promulgation  than  the  fear  of  the 
Vol.  161. — ^No.  6.  2  z 
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We    cA^    fcev  tbe 
I  pea|)ls  Ji*'^«"»*   froK  wkst 

Aad    it  BST  b» 

■Mcrud  w^L  eccSdem,  ttii  Bcrer  ham  Am  e&rt  been  ao  gMcnl 
to  sike  pK;>>  ci&ick:  fron  whiC  tfaey  vodd  iwlBiaHy  be.  bj-  » 
;o&ic^«  ijsi^s  cf  Docml  and  imbeBmttmml  im^imtim,  TUisnpl; 
Bean*  prc^fff  :  bet  ^.-iu^um  ant  be  iaithawl  aad  diraeted  fraa 
iboTc ;  :t  Kcri  be  kUe  to  jaatify  itself  on  naM«afale  gnma^  (k 
if  tbe  dcKgLAtion  a'-rti  in  sock  a  cnnarwtin«  aoanda  too  ariato- 
cUic,  let  u  ittlwr  wj  bj  tbcaa  in  {nmt.  If  the  leadsa 
do  Dot  ftand  bigfaer  tbey  at  lesrt  Maad  firaor.  TlKUgb 
dtm  need  guide*  acd  leadn^  tbeae  in  tbeir  turn  can  da 
little  if  cct  tbe  expnsioB  cf  popnJar  aapiratioa.  Saj«  Ptokanr 
James :  "  Tbe  mtttatioaa  of  aodfltm  bom  genwation  to  geocis- 
tim  are  in  tbe  nain  dne  diieetly  cr  indiraetlj'  to  tbe  acta  or 
examples  cf  indindiials  wboae  getdoi  waa  ao  adapted  to  tbe  reoep- 
tivitiea  of  the  moment,  or  vboae  aeadental  pooitaon  of  aotbcartr 
waa  80  critical,  tbat  tbe;  became  feiiiieuta,  initiaton  of  moremetita, 
setter*  of  ptecedentB  or  EaBhiim,  oeidzea  of  eormpticn.  or  deatmyen 
of  othv  penona,  whoae  gifta,  bad  tbey  bad  &«e  play,  woold  bare 
led  Bocie^  in  anoCber  duection."  Tbis  bnng  tbe  case  it  ia  eaamtial 
to  tbe  wdfare  of  tbe  human  race  that  at  leaat  a  prepondaaDoe  of 
tbe  innoratora  be  not  merelj  peraons  of  intellectoal  abilify,  bat  also 
of  boneatj  of  pnrpoee.  If  like  Thnkydidea  or  Alkibiades  tbey  ate 
aa  ready  to  undo  thrir  good  worka  aa  they  were  to  do  them,  the 
highest  capacity  is  as  likely  to  be  a  detrimoit  to  tbe  wtvld  as  a 
benefiL  Hen  of  demoniac  power  have  cnce  in  a  while  profomidly 
infloenoed  tbe  conrse  of  erenta,  bnt  it  is  after  all  tboee  of  far  leea 
ability,  inasmnch  as  they  are  the  vaat  majority,  who  are  responsible 
for  tbe  deatiniea  of  our  taoe.  Ancient  AtbsDS  excelled  in  art  and 
literature  becanse  almost  every  diizea  was  an  artist  or  ao  intelligent 
art-critic.  The  later  Middle  Ages  excelled  in  ecclesiastical  architec- 
tnre  because  the  enthuBlasm  for  chnrch-bnilding  inspired  not  only 
projectora  bnt  execntors.  So  general  edocation,  while  it  most  b» 
snpported  and  enconraged  by  the  popnlaoe,  cannot  be  wisely 
directed  by  the  popniace.  "  Ton  can't  make  people  different  from 
what  they  are ;  they  will  go  their  own  way  in  spite  of  yonr  eff<»^* 
Oiten  they  will  no  donbt,  and  often  to  their  own  dtsgtace  and  eren 
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destrnction,  if  they  persist  in  refusing  to  listen  t)  the  voice  of 
wisdom.  Bat  they  will  listen  if  the  appeal  is  persistent  and  dis- 
interested. A  typical  instance  is  the  Dreyfas  case,  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  a  few  years  ago.  An  American 
resident  of  Paris  at  the  time  thas  describes  the  conflict  between  the 
intellectnal  and  moral  forces  of  a  caltared  nation  and  those  who 
represented  its  prepossessions. 

*^With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  dilettantists,  neither  of  whom 
ventured  to  discuss  the  Dreyfus  case  on  its  merits,  the  authors,  professors, 
artists,  confronted  the  python  coiled  around  France  in  a  phalanx  that 
could  not  be  broken  by  any  military  menace  or  ministerial  persecution.  I 
counted  more  than  four  hundred  of  these  men  of  intellectual,  literary, 
scientific,  or  artistic  distinction.  They  were  razed  from  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  deprived  of  their  professorships,  fined,  challenged  to  duels,  shot 
at  by  assassins,  and  went  on  inflexibly  with  their  articles — articles  never 
surpassed  by  the  greatest  publicists  in  history,  Junius,  Paine,  Cobbett — 
and  one  after  another  hostile  Ministry  fell  before  their  terrible  pens,  until 
militarism,  after  crawling  through  all  the  mire  of  falsehood,  perjury, 
forgery,  was  reduced  to  cover  its  defeat  with  the  verdict  at  Rennes,  at 
once  perjured  and  ridiculous,  that  there  were  '  extenuating  circumstances  ^ 
for  treason.  Such  is  the  splendid  record  made  by  the  genius  of  France  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century."  '^  For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,"* 
adds  a  French  writer,  "  France  became  sane." 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  no  ooantry  of  the  world  ar& 
the  '^  intellectaals,**  as  they  are  sometimes  stigmatised,  the  philoso- 
phers, working  with  so  much  zeal  and  hopefalness  to  regenerate  a 
dying  or  at  least  decaying  nation  as  in  France.  That  they,  com- 
paratively few  in  number  as  they  are,  have  accomplished  mach,  no 
one  familiar  with  their  achievements  will  deny  ;  whether  they  will 
wholly  sncceed  in  what  they  have  undertaken  remains  to  be  seen. 
Ban  over  in  yoor  mind  the  long  list  of  illastrioas  men  whose  laboars 
were  unrewarded  daring  their  lives,  who  went  to  their  graves  almost 
in  ignominy,  bat  whom  posterity  has  since  learned  to  recognise  as  its 
greatest  benefactors.  That  devotion  to  an  idea  and  an  ideal  is  no 
longer  so  costly ;  that  self-sacrifice  is  no  longer  equivalent  to  self- 
renunciation,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  laboars  of  those  heroic  souls 
who  have  preceded  us  and  prepared  for  as  a  better  heritage  than 
that  upon  which  they  entered. 

It  is  a  fact  of  human  experience  that  destructive  forces  always 
reoeive  more  attention  than  constructive.  A  tree  is  growing  some* 
where  near  us.  We  pass  it  day  after  day,  yet  scarcely  notice  how 
its  branches  lengthen  season  after  season,  how  its  leaves  spread  out 
to  catch  the  sunshine  and  the  rains*  But  let  a  storm  overturn  it,  or 
a  bolt  of  lightning  blast  it,  then  we  realise  what  a  thing  of  beauty 
has  been  destroyed  for  ever.  The  history  of  the  world  is  largely  the 
record  of  its  wars.  The  histories  of  civilisation  are  not  many,  and 
those  that  exist  belong  for  the  moat  part  to  the  present  or  the 
immediately  preceding  generation.     Men  are  so  prone  to  look  at 
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what  is  conspicaoiis,  and  to  orerlook  what  is  recondite,  thongh  the 
latter  may  be  of  far  greater  importance.  The  philoeophera  who 
foresee  the  doom  impending  over  commnnitiea  and  nationa  are 
nsnally  so  few,  that  their  warnings,  like  the  vaticinations  of  Cassandra, 
are  unheeded  until  it  is  too  late.  The  history  of  the  Jews  ia  so 
pathetic,  because  the  words  of  Christ  were  so  often  applicable  to 
them.  ''  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prc^hets  and 
Btoneet  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee:  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together  even  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  own 
brood,  and  ye  would  not !  ^  Every  stage  differs  from  that  below  it 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  domain  of  reason,  as  compared  with  the 
various  instincts  and  impulses,  is  potent  in  determining  human 
activity.  Primitive  man  yields  to  impulses,  many  of  which  are  as 
blind  as  those  that  drive  into  action  the  horse  or  the  dog.  The 
more  complex  society  becomes  the  more  out  of  place  in  it  is  the 
untutored  savage.  While  he  does  not  act  wholly  without  cal- 
culation he  takes  little  account  of  remoter  consequences.  The 
famines  that  periodically  desolate  portions  of  the  earth  are  much  less 
due  to  the  failure  of  crops  than  to  the  improvidence  of  the  cnltivatom 
of  the  soil.  The  man  who  provides  against  future  want  by  force  or 
fraud  is  impelled  by  a  stronger  preservative  instinct  than  he  who 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  little  though  he  may  regard  the  claims 
of  justice.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  one  of  the  best  established 
facts  in  anthropological  psychology  that  there  are  no  essential 
differences  in  the  mental  powers  and  characteristics  of  men,  though 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  tiie  differences  in  the  development  of  some 
of  the  psychic  powers  rather  than  others  constitute  what  we  call 
national  character.  The  primitive  man  cannot  see  the  logical  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  and  lacks  the  power  to  control  the 
will.  The  urchin  on  the  street  or  in  the  family  is  the  little  savage. 
When  he  wants  anything  he  wants  it  all  over.  But  in  most  cases 
when  he  becomes  older  he  finds  it  absolutely  essential  to  put  some 
kind  of  check  on  his  desires,  or  society  will  do  it  for  him.  Here 
public  opinion  performs  for  the  undeveloped  savage  what  it  cannot 
do,  and  does  not  attempt,  for  the  maturer  one.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  whole  trend  of  civilisation  is  to  supply  these  two  serious 
defects.  Its  ultimate  goal  is  not  only  to  make  every  adult  more  or 
less  of  a  philosopher,  but  to  enable  him  to  put  bis  philosophy  into 
action,  to  put  his  actions  in  charge  of  his  judgment,  to  enlighten 
his  judgment. 

The  end  of  human  existence  is  complete  living :  the  development 
of  social  conditions  that  will  give  equality  of  opportunity  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  so  far  as  that  is  possible  in  an  increasingly 
complex  social  condition.  The  process  and  progress  are  slow,  but 
they  may  not  rest.  The  directing  agencies  must  take  cognisance  not 
only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  past  and  the  future.     No  hand*to« 
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moath  policy  will  serve  here.  The  Belfishnees  of  an  indindQal  or  of 
a  class  is  equally  destmctive.  These  things  have  been  tried  over 
and  over  again,  and  always  with  the  same  negative  resalts — empires 
and  kingdoms,  principalities  and  powers,  have  gone  down  to  the 
dnst  one  after  another.  They  have  perished  because  they  were  not 
fit  to  survive.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  like 
causes  under  similar  conditions  always  produce  like  resulta  This  is 
true  not  only  in  chemistry  but  in  morals  as  well.  Admitting  then» 
as  I  think  we  must,  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  largely  the 
history  of  blunders  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  afiBsdrs,  it  does  not  speak  in  commendation  of  the  class  who 
have  called  themselves  practical  men  or  practical  statesmen.  It  ia 
very  easy  to  stigmatise  moral  philosophers  and  preachers  of  right- 
eousness as  unpractical  men,  bat  the  only  way  to  prove  the  assertion 
is  to  give  them  a  trial.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  so-called  prac- 
tical men  were  the  failures  and  not  the  philosophers. 

If  I  say  to  a  young  man  in  whom  I  am  interested :  I  will  set  yon 
up  in  businesp,  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  your  fortune.  I 
insist  that  you  shall  be  honest  in  your  dealings  and  scrupulous  in 
the  fulfilment  of  your  promises;  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  your 
a&irs :  be  careful  to  regulate  your  expenditures  according  to  your 
income ;  and  more  of  the  same  sort.  But  suppose  now  that  he- 
neglects  my  advice  and  soon  becomes  a  bankrupt.  Am  I  a  failure- 
or  is  he  ?  People  may  question  my  judgment,  but  they  will  not  finci 
fault  with  my  motives  or  condemn  my  advice. 

Shall  we  say  that  Christianity  is  a  failure  because  its  founder  and 
many  of  its  early  converts  met  the  death  of  malefactors  ?  Shall  we 
say  that  the  Reformation  was  a  failure  because  its  promoters  and  its 
opponents  kept  Europe  in  a  bloody  ferment  for  two  hundred  years  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  a  failure  because  it- 
led  to  mobs,  incendiarism  and  murder  ?  Are  the  temperance  move-- 
xnents  throughout  the  world  to  be  called  failures  because  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  ?  Assuredly  not.  But  every  prin- 
ciple of  a  reform  that  has  been  advocated  on  a  truly  philosophical 
basis  has  left  its  impress  on  society ;  or  if  not,  society  has  been  the^ 
worse  for  it.  It  is  not  then  the  philosophers  who  are  failures,  but 
their  human  environment.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures 
embody  a  profound  philosophical  truth,  "  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it 
beareth  much  fruit." 

Many  of  the  great  principles  that  have  guided  our  race  along  the- 
path  of  progress  have  been  kept  alive  by  the  death  of  those  who- 
have  promulgated  and  defended  them.  We  look  with  pity  or  disdain> 
upon  the  rude  tribes  that  roam  naked  or  half-clad  in  the  primitive* 
forests  of  the  semi-explored  portions  of  the  earth,  an  easy  prey  ta 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  physical  conditions.    We  say  of  them 
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tlut  they  &ra  KiUiont  cinliBfttion  bec&tue  they  do  net  know  bow  to 
ufe  the  gifts  nhidi  at  least  in  manjr  places  natara  pnta  in  profiuiiHi 
within  their  essy  mcb.  Coming  to  a  higher  stage  we  find  men 
faabittully  robbing  and  plandering  eacb  other  becanre  there  is  am 
them  no  power  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  the  weaker  agamsl  tb» 
stronger.  Theae  conditions  we  shonld  likewise  find  nnendnrsble. 
Vie  deplore  the  fate  of  those  whose  misfortane  it  is  to  live  under 
them,  and  congratnlateoniselres  that  oar  lot  has  fallen  in  pleasauter 
places.  Highf  r  still  we  find  coantries  in  which  the  law  theoretically 
guarantees  to  erery  one  eqaati^  of  rights,  hot  where  the  major^ 
virtnally  do  what  they  please,  law  or  no  law.  Sach  a  society  we 
regard  as  a  more  or  leas  crude  Etage  in  the  evolntion  of  gavmmfnta. 
Ueoce  it  follows  that  those  which  are  now  the  highest  have  paned 
from  a  stage  as  low  as  the  lowest  tbrongh  those  that  are  higher  to 
a  position  at  the  aammit.  Id  a  feoBe  the  mo^t  advance  social 
conditions  of  to-day  embody  the  experience  if  not  the  oonscions 
experiments  of  all  the  preceding  ttigep.  It  still  remains  tme  that 
we  have  no  means  of  foretelling  the  f  nture  bat  by  the  experience  of 
the  past.  How  little  these  records  have  to  tell  ns  abont  the  desire 
of  men  to  do  jastice  to  their  fellow-men  !  Egypt,  Meaopotamia, 
Pboeoicia,  Palestine,  Greece,  Home,  and  portions  of  America  are  little 
moFB  than  a  mass  of  rnioe,  imperishable  monnmenta  of  the  nnwisdom 
of  those  who  strove  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  wrong.  Even  central 
£arope  ia  not  without  many  remains  of  the  same  gmetome  character. 
Will  it  always  be  so  ?  Is  it  in  obedience  to  an  inexorable  law  that 
empires,  kingdoms  and  goTemmente  are  established,  run  their  brief 
course,  and  then  decay  ?  I  cannot  think  so,  even  if  I  have  to 
disagree  with  Plato  and  AriHtotle.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  Etill  destructive  forces  in  the  body  politic  as  there  have 
always  b^en,  but  I  believe  there  have  never  bees  so  many  conserva- 
tive agencies  operative  as  at  pre^nt.  Governments  have  been 
unstable  becanse  the  ruled  have  been  i-o  largely  indifferent  or  hostile. 
Such  is  no  longer  the  cafe  in  the  foremost  conntries.  I  do  not 
believe  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace  is  before  onr  doors;  but 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  progress  of  the  last  few  centuries. 
Hence  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  each  succe saive  generation  ae 
it  comes  upon  the  scene  of  action  will,  all  things  conudered,  be  wiser 
and  belter  than  its  prfdecessor.  I  believe  too  that  the  time  is 
destined  to  come  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  look  upon 
our  comparatively  enlightened  tige  with  the  same  ftelings  that  we 
DOW  regard  our  predecessors  of  even  two  or  three  centaries  ago. 
They  have  shown  ns  how  to  do  many  things  badly  ;  it  remains  for 
us  to  discover  how  to  do  them  well,  and  to  do  them. 


CHis.  W.  Super. 
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One  of  the  most  delightfal  bits  of  hamoar  ia  the  hietorj  of  the 
ever-delightfal  Mr.  Micawber  ia  the  record  of  the  step  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  as  the  first  thing  to  be  doDe  when  he  was  in  the 
act  of  "  taming  his  attention  to  coalp.*'  ^'  Mr.  Micawber,"  saya  his 
wife,  ^'  was  induced  to  think,  on  inqairy,  that  there  might  be  an 
opening  for  a  man  of  his  talent  in  the  Medway  coal  trade.  Then,  as 
Mr.  Micawber  very  properly  said,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  clearly 
was  to  come  and  see  the  Medway.  Which  we  came  and  saw.  My 
opinion  of  the  coal  trade  on  that  river  is  that  it  may  require  talent, 
but  that  it  certainly  requires  capital.  Talent,  Mr.  Micawber  has ; 
capital,  Mr.  Micawber  has  not.  We  saw,  I  think,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Medway,  and  that  is  my  individual  conclusion." 

Had  Mr.  Micawber  lived  in  our  day  he  would  have  said  that  he 
wanted  to  get  his  facts  at  first  hand,  to  see  the  situation  for  himself, 
to  throw  oS  the  yoke  of  prejudice  and  prepossession  and  to  bring 
the  mind  of  a  business  man  to  bear  on  the  actualities  of  the  posi- 
tion. In  his  case,  we  readily  enough  recognise  the  delightfal 
comedy  of  the  idea,  but  not  so  easily  do  we  detect  the  same  flagrant 
absurdity  in  the  thousand  and  one  forms  in  which  it  presents  itself 
before  us.  And  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  uproot  from  the  human 
mind  the  fallacy  that  there  is  something  mentally  illuminating  in 
''  being  on  the  spot."  That  curious  impulse  which  sends  thousands 
to  visit  the  place  where  a  murder  has  been  committed^  though  no 
trace  of  the  crime  ia  to  be  seen,  is  perhaps  the  lowest  form  of  it. 
Interviewing  ia  another  manifestation  of  its  sway.  An  artist  or  a 
writer  is  interviewed  and  the  interview  printed  in  order  that  people, 
who  will  not  trouble  to  study  the  pictures  of  the  one  or  the  books  of 
the  other,  may  learn  **  all  about  him,"  may  be  told  that  he  habitually 
•dresaea  in  grey,  that  hia  children  are  charming,  and  hia  drawings 
room  fumiahed  in  the  moat  elegant  taate. 

It  aeema  abaurd  to  waste  time  in  atating  anything  ao  obvioua  as 
that  we  do  not  necessarily  know  anything  about  a  place  becauae  we 
have  been  there ;  anything  about  a  book  because  we  have  read  every 
word  of  it ;  anything  about  a  man  becauae  we  have  lived  next  door  to 
him  for  twenty  years.  Yet  on  every  hand  we  hear  claima  of  this 
character  made.  In  thia  fiscal  controversy,  which,  like  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Encyelopofdia  BrUannica^  has  entered  into  every  home 
in  Great  Britain,  we  are  absolutely  told  that  the  only  man  who  can 
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judge  tb«  ntmtioa  is  tlw  maa  who,  like  Mr.  Uaeswber,  haa  been  t» 
■ee  the  MedwAy.  Kot  to  the  pzinciplM  of  eeoMomio  ecimce  are  we 
to  go  for  gnidaoce  ;  theae  are  otd-&aliioiied  ihibboletlw,  good  eoongb 
fifty  jean  ago,  bat  oat  of  date ;  we  are  to  look  aft  ths  *™r*"** 
indoetry,  to  ooDiidrr  the  glan  trade,  to  meditate  oo  the  oondituma 
of  nigar  refining,  to  lose  onrselTei  in  a  maia  <J  particulars  and  to 
take  ■■  oar  goidee  that  reaiarkable  "  commiHion  "  of  fxpitaliats  and 
■tataatieiana  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  haa  bypnotiaed  the  BritiBb 
working  man  into  believing  to  be  his  frieoda. 

Oce  great  danger  of  tbia  tendency  in  modem  practice  (we  can 
hardly  call  it  modem  thoaght)  is  that  tbe  man  who  goea  to  eee  the 
Medway  sees  only  jaat  what  he  expected  to  ue,  bat  briogs  home  his 
fiewa  as  tomething  novel  and  original  for  his  neigbbonra  to  adopt. 
And  another  evil  is  that  he  is  £reqaently  apt  to  tee  doable,  ^le 
jeremiads  of  some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  frieadH,  for  instance,  when 
they  are  lamenting  the  decaying  iodnsbies  of  Eog^land  and  pre- 
Bcrilring  Protection  as  the  only  eflectaal  nostram,  aLre  in  amosing 
coQtraat  to  the  roseate  hue  that  steals  over  their  viewa  of  tbe  lond- 
Bcape  when  these  are  taking  tbe  form  of  a  report  to  tbeir  ahiuebolders 
on  the  year's  trade.  It  is  hard  to  decide  when  doctors  disagree,  bat 
wbeo  the  appeal  is  from  Philip  drank  to  Philip  sober  one  would  like 
to  be  qait«  sure  which  is  which. 

It  is  cariooB  what  a  hold  this  idea  of  "  looking  at  the  facta  "  has 
on  manktiid.  That  the  facte  thenBelres  are  coloured  by  the  eye 
that  sees  them  does  not  seem  to  occar  to  the  average  intelligence. 
Still  leae  the  idea  that  any  small  gronp  of  facts  taken  by  itself  may 
lead  to  coDclaaions  absolately  erroneoas.  One  is  reminded  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  story  of  the  vintor  to  an  idiot  a»ylam  who  rentnred 
to  ezprees  the  opinion  that  man  was  a  rational  being,  and  waa  met 
by  tbe  objection,  "  But  look  at  the  facta  before  yon  ! "  There  is 
absolately  nothing  that  we  ooald  not  prove  by  facts  if  only  we  might 
choose  onr  facts.  "Nothing,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  ie  ao  mis- 
leading  as  facts — except  figares." 

With  tbe  best  will  in  the  world  it  is  dif&ovit  not  to  see  wbat  we 
desire  to  see,  it  is  almost  imposaible  not  to  see  what  the  bent  of  oar 
character,  tbe  trend  of  onr  environment  and  edacation  have  ptepared 
ns  to  Bee.  We  know  that  a  doctor  who  apecialisee  on  a  ceitain 
disease  tends  to  see  that  diaeaee  in  every  one.  It  ia  difficnlt — very 
difficult — to  see  things  in  a  dry  light,  difficult  ao  to  dislodge  the 
idota  of  tbe  market-place,  of  the  theatre,  of  the  tribe,  of  th»-den, 
that  we  can  see  any  truth  in  its  wholeness.  The  most  acnte  and 
penetrating  intelligence  with  the  widest  angle  of  vision  can  take  in 
only  a  partial  view,  and  on  that  view  can  conatmot  only  a  partial 
theory.  Bat  are  we  therefore  to  despise  the  wide  outlook  in  favoor 
of  the  narrow  myopic  gaze  that  can  see  with  the  greatest  distinctneflB 
the  thing  that  is  immediately  before  it  and  can  see  nothing  tke  ? 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  acquisition 
of  first-hand  information  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  the  essential 
difference  between  these  cases  and  those  which  may  be  classed  under 
the  heading  of  this  article  is  that  the  cases  in  which  *'  going  to  see  ** 
is  helpful  are  those  in  which  the  facts  are  as  yet  unascertained  and 
in  which  some  immediate  action  is  necessary. 

We  may  legitimately,  in  order  to  make  the  facts  known  so  as 
effectually  to  arouse  the  public  conscience,  go  to  see  the  sweated 
blouse-makers  of  London,  who  are  starying  themselves  to  death  on 
a  starvation  wage,  or  we  may  go  to  see  the  Macedonian  sufferers  ta 
find  out  how  we  can  help  them,  or  we  may  vi^it  slum  areas  with  the 
object  of  bringing  municipal  action  to  bear  upon  those  responsible 
for  them. 

Still  we  do  not  need  to  go  and  see  each  or  all  of  these  before  we 
can  persuade  ourselves  that  sweating  is  an  abomination,  that  it  is  at 
least  not  desirable  to  live  under  the  rule  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  unspeakable  Turk,  or  that  to  make  money  out  of  house  property 
whose  condition  means  the  perdition — eouI  and  body — of  those  who 
inhabit  it,  is  a  crime.     These  things  we  take  as  first  principles. 

But  in  the  extraordinary  prominence  which  it  has  recently  become 
the  fashion  to  give  to  the  man  of  facts  as  distinct  from  the  man  of 
ideas,  to  the  man  of  statistics  rather  than  to  the  man  who  can 
generalise  and  interpret  those  facts,  who  can  detect  the  unifomr 
law  under  its  million  disguises,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  going 
absolutely  astray  in  our  bemused  reverence  for  detail.  For  there 
are  many  things  which  we  cannot  see  but  by  getting  a  little  away 
from  them.  It  is  not  when  on  a  mountain  top  one  is  enwrapped  in 
clouds  that  oce  perceives  the  ethereal  beauty  of  their  forms.  It  is 
not  the  soldier  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  who  can  dxKcem  the  order 
of  the  attack,  but  the  general  who  at  a  distanco  surveys  and 
arranges.  And  it  is  not  the  business  man  who  thoroughly  knows 
his  own  particular  trade  who  can  tell  us  what  is  best  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  who  can  look  out  with  the  wide  vision  of  an  ideal 
statesman  and  see  things  in  their  masses. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  quote  Plato's  apologue  of  the  crew 
quarrelling  among  themselves  for  the  office  of  pilot,  ''  having  no 
notion  that  the  true  pilot  must  devote  his  attention  to  the  year  and 
its  seasons,  to  the  tsky,  and  the  stars,  and  the  winds.  .  .  .  Such 
being  the  state  of  things  on  board,  do  you  not  think  that  the  pilot 
who  is  really  master  of  his  craft  is  sure  to  be  called  a  useless  star- 
gazing babbler  by  the  mariners  who  form  the  crews  of  ships  so 
circumstanced  ?  "  We  have  made  many  an  advance  since  the  days 
of  Plato,  but  we  have  not  left  behind  us  the  contempt  of  th» 
ignorant  mariner  for  the  pilot  who  shaped  his  course  by  the  eternal 
stars  of  principle,  rather  than  by  the  currents  of  expediency  and 
popular  opinion. 
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TU  £Kfe!  crjaUrjftnj  it  e«  the  0CI7  CMe  ia  vlikfa  Ui(a»  who 
kkmUI  U  t«*<l«ra  of  tboogitt  »iiK«g  n  k«iii  to  be  witfacot  ccaine- 
iu/M,  wUiifint  Mby  gnani  priaciples  wbidi  oonid  std  tliem  to  oome 
to  ft  (f«cifti'/n  on  ^eftt  f|aati<mc.  It  ia  oot  reij  long  ago  that  b 
CrMain*fit  Nr^icoDf'/rrout  mtoUter  foood  himself  nnable  to  make  op 
tti«  miiui  <m  tbe  rtbica  of  the  South  African  war  nitboct  going  oat 
"  Ut  \m  <m  t)i«  »pot,"  In  other  words,  his  knowledge  of  andoabfeed 
Siuin  was  wot  sodifiieot  goiJe  for  Lim,  and  hia  priociplea  were  not » 
i\tm\y  rwArd  in  the  orerlastiDg  laws  of  morala  hnt,  th^  he  felt  tb* 
kaowlrilfie  of  »  few  more  drtails  might  radically  alt«T  them.  He 
W«rit  th«mf«r«  and  raw  the  Medway.  He  plnnged  himeelf  into  a 
mUini  \a  whtob  fetllog  was  at  boillDg-point,  into  an  abnoephere  in 
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which  every  one  was  a  partisan,  in  which  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  one  coald  not  be  calmly  judicial,  into  a  mass  of  detail  amidst 
which  the  greatest  intellect  might  be  pardoned  for  losing  sight  of 
principles,  into  a  circle  in  which  every  ioflaence  tended  towards  the 
view  then  overwhelmingly  popular  in  England. 

And,  -having  seen  the  Medway,  likb  Mr.  Micawber  again,  he  came 
home,  and  formulated  a  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  trend  of  his 
mind,  perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  predisposed  him  from  the  first, 
and  which  an  acute  observer  could  have  predicted  from  the  very  fact 
of  his  feeling  it  necessary  to  go  out  to  the  spot  in  order  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

We  quite  admit  that  there  were  many  things  about  that  war  on 
which  no  ju^t  decision  could  be  then  reached  without  first-hand 
information  and  inspection.  The  state  of  the  concentration  camps, 
for  iuBtance,  needed  personal  investigation.  The  measure  in  which 
England's  promises  of  compensation  and  re-establishment  are  being 
carried  out  still  crif^s  for  the  dose  scrutiny  "  on  the  spot "  of  those 
who  care  for  the  honour  of  their  country. 

But  that  any  one  should  feel  himself  unable  to  decide  whether  the 
Boer  War  was,  on  England's  side,  right  or  wrong,  evitable  or  inevi- 
table without  going  out  to  South  Africa  to  see,  betokens  a  really 
extraordinary  degree  of  mental  and  moral  confusion. 

On  whatever  side  we  look  we  see  this  decay  of  conviction,  this 
belief  that  there  is  really  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  every 
question,  and  that  it  is  better  not  to  hold  any  opinion  very 
strenuously,  but  to  adhere  to  the  side  that  ofiers  the  most  material 
advantages. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  all  the  factors  in  this  product  of  our  day. 
In  part,  no  doubt,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  growth  of  the 
cheap  newspaper,  and  improved  primary  education  have  given  voice 
to  a  large  class  who  from  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
of  reasoning  can  hardly  avoid  coming  tx)  crude  or  false  conclusions, 
and  who  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  skilfully  appeals 
to  their  interests  or  rouses  their  prejudice. 

But  the  lack  of  real  conviction,  of  root  principles  of  thought,  is 
yet  more  apparent  amongst  what  are  called  the  educated  classes. 
The  disintegrating  influence  of  the  questioning  process,  by  which 
the  ideas  that  dominated  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  been  winnowed  and  sifted,  seems  to  have  reached  the  limit  of 
a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  It  is  not  merely  analysis,  disintegration,  it 
is  pulverisation,  and  the  popular  opinion  may  be  taken  to  be  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  that  it  is  beet  to  keep  an 
open  mind  as  to  which  of  these  is  true,  and  that  it  is  really  very 
doubtful  if  anything  is  true. 

The  fact  that  our  present  tendency  is  towards  decay,  not  advance, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  ofiers  so  little  that  is  positive.  The 
wreck  of  old  opinions  of  course  took  its  great  start  in  the  French 
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Ihnw  if  tSi«  '!T:m,  v«  ns  anc  t^  cnCctij 
aai«  a*  J^an  !a.  -vaiics.  aio>u±  a^r  ncsdi.  sid  «^  7^'''  iA^ 
year  tie  -iTbtsccDC  *^=*  ttessCej:  -I*  j:^  wacti  5iiBg?'  "I» 
■MRUipt  k  feljT^r  ^wMBKBa  vUdt  ccsid  set  e«^  ksve  bees 
w^jjuA  \rj  *  ^taeaJxa  vkxe  ^£e  bad  sBT^fs^  rf  the  booe 
ff'""^  wioui  'jietlM  fstBxocii  HrrtkiBC  cf  tic  ^ESctitiB  (tf  ho^BC 

tie  rt&mfag  fernior  w&iA  bad  efaetetmBgd  tiw  au&r  balf 
f4  tfc«  CBBterj  kid  iitbK(S«ii.  Ticmt  «ha»  bopn  far  -"-^-"^  had 
b««s  Wr;^  aci]  gira«T>:aa  mw  ib  tfce  eoU  Ggbt  of  m  liialilj  thar 
ntioa  ntiSmii  in  psrt  bat  wvntiBg  the  bi»»mly  ndtaacv  in  wUiA 
they  bad  beb«td  it  wWd,  toUUrj,  tbej  bad  drvantcd  it  first.  And 
thott  «bo  bad  c«Tcr  tiie  bean  to  drean  found  it  «aaj  enoo^  t» 
eritKMe,  to  aecIT 

For  it  Memi,  imb^rpilj,  true  of  tb«  larger  part  of  wnVnwl  that 
tboogb  tbe^  are  qoite  cntoncfacd  bj  the  flame  of  entimsiaKin  whidi 
toakM  tbe  patricA  or  the  tbinber,  ready  to  count  all  thiogH  but 
inm  in  onspariaon  with  tbe  object  tt  bia  impaadoned  longing',  jH 
tbey  are  at  all  timea  ready  to  coont  aa  dron  tbe  great  and  endtuing 
tbingf  of  life  becaase  tbeee  are  iotaogible,  inmateria],  Thns,  tbexe- 
foit,  tha  g«ceration  wbicb  fonnd  it  impocEible  to  believe  in  tbo 
nteotial  wMlb  end  digoil j  of  life,  in  tbe  blessedoess  and  canctily  of 
marriage,  in  the  exiateoce  of  God,  jet  coold  not  reet  in  an  entire 
Dfgation.  And  tbere  is  one  tbing  in  wbich  it  did  believe,  one  canse 
to  wbich  it  did  jield  itself  witb  ardonr  and  devotion — material 
■noeafi  and  money- making. 

WUhoot  en  adequate  appreciation  of  tbis  great,  tbia  inapiiiDgp 
notlre,  the  fnture  hietorian  of  onr  titneB  will  find  it  abaolately 
Impoaalbl*  to  nnderetand  the  strange  and  devions  path  we  baTO- 
pursood.  Oar  edncatioo,  oar  religion,  oor  reading,  onr  amnaementfl^ 
onr  ocononiir*,  the  atrt  of  oar  whole  life  is,  epeabing  generally, 
datarnintd  by  materialiBtio  ideaa.     Aa  a  naticn  we  have  becoin» 
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like  the  man  with  the  mack-rake,  indDstrionsIy  heaping  np  dirt  and 
straws  while  unseen  and  disregarded  hangs  over  our  head  the  ofiered 
crown  of  life. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  too  severe  a  censure,  let  ns  ask 
ourselves  in  all  seriousness  whether  it  be  not  a  true  one  ?  Take 
the  literature  of  the  day.  Is  it  a  literature  of  ideas  ?  Is  it  a 
germinating  literature  ?  Is  it  an  imaginative  literature  ?  We 
have  no  gpreat  poetry,  hardly  a  great  book  of  any  kind  at  the  present 
moment,  nor  have  we  had  for  some  years  anything  that  deeply  stirs 
the  imaginative  fibre  in  man.  Our  recent  novels,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  of  the  kind  that  amuse  without  rousing  either  thought  or 
feeling.  And  in  the  weaker  kind  of  novels,  which  with  the  half- 
penny newspaper  make  almost  the  sole  reading  of  the  lower-middle 
class,  wealth  is  unblushingly  held  up  as  the  one  object  of  desire. 
Take  education  again.  Are  we  not  constantly  hearing  that  we 
must  educate  our  people  better  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  against  the 
Germans  in  the  world's  markets  ?  The  degradation  of  politics  to 
the  pursuit  of  material  ends  is  so  marked,  so  patent,  that  there  is 
DO  need  to  point  it  out.  Everywhere  there  is  the  loss  of  conviction, 
the  deterioration  of  principle  that  must  ensue  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  to  gain  something  material — wealth,  position,  power 
— ^is  the  true  end  of  education,  the  theme  of  literature,  the  goal  of 
politics,  the  aim  of  life. 

Hence  we  find  the  bulk  of  our  generation  distrustful  of  philosophy, 
contemptuous  of  learning,  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  any  root 
principles  of  ethics  to  which  we  can  turn  for  guidance  in  practical 
affidrs.  In  all  classes  of  society  there  has  been  that  worship  of 
wealth,  that  anxiety  to  *'  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,"  that  toleration 
or  acceptance  of  the  most  vulgar  and  commonplace  personality  if 
only  the  plutocrat  would  work  some  of  his  golden  mirades  for  his 
entertainers.  The  vnirit  into  society  has  been  openly  and  shame- 
lessly bought  and  sold.  The  keenness  to  get  money  without  earning 
it|  and  at  any  possible  or  certain  loss  to  others,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  gambling  spirit,  has  tainted  every  class  of  the  oom- 
munity  from  the  throne  to  the  gutter-boy.  We  used  to  be  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  we  are  now  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
epeculators  and  gamblers. 

Then,  when  faith  in  the  great  ideas  that  can  inspire  and  lift 
up  humanity  to  its  highest  level  has  been  exchanged  for  faith  in 
the  American  multi-millionaire,  in  the  Stock  Exchange  operator, 
in  the  deities  of  chance  and  of  luck  that  are  the  evil  spirits  that 
attend  the  lazy  and  the  empty-minded,  the  Micawbers  of  our  day, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  always  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up,  go  to  see  their  Medway.  They  cannot  study  history,  it  is  too 
dry,  too  severe.  They  care  not  to  study  the  fundamental  laws  of 
economics — these  are  shibboleths.     They  have  no  power  of 
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BiStUT?^  *Iw*p  »CT«  — '.nntgTOrtae  is  »  nation  than  appeii. 
"Zhe  joad  m^oA  tiic  ipnkf  the  tbcuA  wnd  ia  alwaja  aadibk^ 
■wHA  the  :xaK  iki^Hx?  Utat  if  ta  Aape  the  fatnre  is  impereeptiblr. 
A^ii  v-«  BAT  lami  i^'j  hope  froa  naa;  «gna  now  visible,  noUblj 
fria  tbe  RBsha  cf  tae  br-^eetioar,  that  Rntglaixf  ia  begianiDg  "  to 
weaa  ilB  L^aft  &oa  in  iiaaia  aliliii^  food."  Bat  tlwrv  can  be  n> 
twddea  neo-rerx  fna  tba  defafitj  and  kaa  of  tone  bora  which  we 
hare  ■>  l^ng  tcf^nd.  A  deoaj  of  emndian  ie  (Xie  of  the  mart 
•eri&oa  duFseee  that  can  aSvt  a  nation,  and  the  most  ardent  wid 
of  eierj  troe  lo^er  of  England  mnxt  be  that,  throwing  off  her  late 
feeUeneas  and  oomrptioii,  we  may  af^ain  see  bar,  as  in  the  vision  ot 
one  of  ber  greatest  poets,  "  a  noble  and  pnissant  nation,  roasing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep  and  shaking  ber  invincibld 
locks " ;  see  her  "  as  ao  eagle  mewing  faer  mighty  yoath,  and 
kindliog  her  ondazzled  eyee  at  the  full  midday  beam,  porging  and 
ansealing  her  long-abnaed  sight  at  the  foantain  itself  of  bearenly 
radiancse,  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flockiog  birds,  with 
those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flatter  aboat  amased  at  what  she 
means." 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  hope  for  that  regeneratioD,  Eaconragiog 
signs  are  not  wgntiog  that  the  lazy,  cynicsl,  scepticBl  spirit  is  lesi 
potent  amODg  as  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  If  only  we  will 
rightly  edocate  the  present  generation,  if  we  can  give  them  a 
knowledge  and  a  love  of  great  literature,  if  we  can  teach  them  to 
fiad  joy  in  work,  and  recreation — not  in  gambling  or  in  looking 
on  at  football — bnt  in  healthy  play,  we  may  again  see  a  raoe  of 
great  Eoglishmen — God's  Engliahmen,  as  Milton  cilled  them — 
j^^B^  '^'^"  """'^  °°'  "  nobler  and  a  fiiirer  life  for  the  generations  to 
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WILHELMINA,   MARGRAVINE   OF 

BAIREUTH. 


PART  If. 

In  May  1735,  Wilhelmina's  loDg  probation  came  to  an  end.  The 
"  old  lenoit "  father-in-law  died  at  last.  Bat  the  new  ralers  sac- 
oeeded  to  a  mass  of  debts  and  difficalties  as  well  as  to  the  Mar- 
gravate.  Almost  immediately  on  their  accession,  husband  and  wife 
had  a  difference  over  some  official  business.  Taoagh  Wilhelmina 
was  sincerely  attached  to  her  husband  always,  ''  he  has  no  serious 
tastes/'  she  writes,  "  and  cares  for  nothing  but  hunting  or  shooting." 
In  this  difference  the  wife  came  off  the  winner,  but  whether  after 
this  first  and  futile  attempt  the  Margrave  ever,  except  in  affaires  lU 
cceur,  attempted  to  get  his  own  way  again,  we  know  not.  We 
may  conclude,  however,  that,  from  this  out,  the  new  Margravine  did 
as  she  liked  in  Baireuth,  and  with  Baireuth.  Her  health  improved, 
as  did  her  shooting,  which  she  took  up  again.  She  rearranged  the 
Court,  installed  herself  at  the  Brandenberger  and  the  Hermitage,  and 
founded  the  Boyal  Library  at  the  Old  Castle,  which  still  exists. 
She  began  to  go  a-visiting  like  the  other  princelets,  and  particularly 
describes  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Bamberg.  The  "  sister  of 
Ansbach  "  went  with  her,  the  cause,  as  usual,  of  endless  bickerings 
over  etiquette  and  precedence,  and,  on  the  journey,  Wilhelmina  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  little  Bologna  dog.  On  a  marble 
memorial  garden  seat  overlooking  the  Solent  a  modem  Royal  lady 
has  inscribed  to  ''  Bully,  a  nine  year's  pet."  Wilhelmina's  pet^ 
through  weal  and  woe,  had  been  her  companion  for  nineteen  years. 
Often,  doubtless,  it  had  shared  with  her  the  rare  tit-bits  on  the 
meagre  table  at  Potsdam.  It  was  probably  the  long-haired  little 
King  Charles  that  she  is  holding  on  her  lap  in  her  portrait  at 
Berlin. 

The  great  eleventh-century  cathedral  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II., 
and  the  magnificent  pile  of  the  mighty  Prince  Bishop's  palace,  tower 
above  the  little  town  of  Bamberg.  Though  Wilhelmina  is,  aa  a 
rule,  silent  about  everything  but  the  human  interests  about  her, 
doubtless  she  was  interested  in  the  beautiful  cathedral  with  its  rich 
sculpture,  its  wealth  of  monuments,  the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  11., 
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W«<Ea*r  p^rruDi.  TV  f^sT-pateCed  nil  <£  PknasHB  kadi  to 
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<4  fxMM  mokia  the  max  wm  vhea  tfce  old  King  oF  PtmBBi 
fr*>l>iriefc,  VoHura,  ud  tke  otbr  gw«i  oF  tiie  lUrgnnne's  Comt 
wt  •»  tliMi  tiwiutiYri  HMoeo  fofnibin,  the  atiff-lncked  coadMB,  the 
efvMU-Ufo^  f^  chatn,  ill  ophalMered  to  mafa^  Oe  mlla  Jd 
Mleeto  fl/yral  fmcide,  sod  Hureyed  tlieiiiselne  in  the  hnge  gilt 
f»lnv«r«,  or  d«oc«d  miDueti  on  the  p(dtriied  Soon  nudv  the  heavy 
tfhMKMfffni.  lUyoad,  jo  wbtt  ii  now  >  resteontot,  wu  lodged  the 
himmiuM,  Julj  [d  •ootbem  Gennuiy  is  hot,  and  we  can  well 
JmsKifiM  turn  Iwelj  the  birthday  /ite  sad  illaminsttoiw  at  the 
n«rmllaf(*  *««,  Bot  tbi«  sort  of  thing  oosta  money,  and  the 
Murirrsrlnn,  fn  addition  to  her  other  gifts,  mast  hare  been  a  good 
fliiaiiuisr  arid   hare  rostored  considerable  order  into  the  Baireath 
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tretsary,  if,  nine  yean  after  her  aoeeauon,  the  eoold  spend 
2,000,000  florins  on  the  Hermitage  and  100,000  on  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  alone. 

Thns  introdacing  life  and  cnltnre  into  her  Conrt,  Wilhelmina 
likewise  improved  its  general  tone  by  attracting  ootoide  talent,  so 
that  when,  the  following  year,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  oame  to  pay  his 
retom  visit  she  was  able  to  flatter  herself  that  he  found  a  vast  change 
in  the  Margravial  circle.  Yet  she  was  not  wholly  bent  on  amuse- 
ment. There  were  always  conjugal  difierenoes  at  her  sister's  home 
at  Ansbach  and  now  there  was  trouble.  The  baby  heir,  so  long  ex- 
pected, had  died.  Wilhelmina  intervened,  while  the  parents'  hearts 
were  yet  bleeding,  and  *'  over  the  grave  of  the  little  child — they 
kissed  again  with  tears." 

Again  Wilhelmioa's  health  failed,  and  she  was  ordered  to  Ems. 
For  the  first  time  she  saw  the  Rhine,  and  like  the  modem  invalid 
she  made  her  ''  Knr  "  in  the  stoffy  little  valley  of  the  Lahn,  coming 
back,  not  moch  benefitted,  by  Wiesbaden  andMtlnchbmck.  Of  the 
semi-barbarons  manners  and  customs  of  that  little  Coort,  Wilhelmina,. 
grande  dame  to  her  fioger-tips,  has  left  us  an  amusing  description. 
On  her  return,  after  visits  to  Eselsbach  and  Wdrzburg,  and  home  via 
the  gloomy  forest  of  Spessart,  Wilhelmina  found  herself  no  better. 
Ihe  Margrave  also  fell  ill,  and  on  the  news  reaching  Frederick,  he,  ever 
ready  with  medical  advice,  sent  his  sister  his  own  doctor,  a  clever^ 
cultivated  man,  who,  coming  as  a  medical  attendant,  eventually 
remained  as  a  trusted  financial  adviser.  With  a  capacity  unusual  in 
an  age  when  bleeding  was  the  universal  remedy  for  every  ailment, 
he  decided  that  the  Margravine's  lungs  were  affected,  and  prescribed 
a  winter  at  Montpellier,  then  the  health  resort  of  Southern  Europe. 
Money  difficulties  having  been  surmounted  by  a  visit  of  the  Margrave 
to  Berlin  with  a  timely  present  of  tall  recruits  to  loosen  his  father- 
in-law's  purse-strings,  in  the  autumn  they  started  for  the  south. 
They  had  not  got  further  than  Erlangen,  however,  when  the  Maifprave 
suddenly  fell  dangerously  ill. 

THlhelmina  thought  him  dying,  and,  to  add  to  her  anxiety,  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  first  trail  of  the  *'green-ejed  monster'* 
swept  over  her  life.  Wilhelmina  was  no  longer  in  her  first  youth. 
Ill  health  and  sufiering  had  diminished  her  physical  charm&  To 
judge  by  the  Berlin  portrait,  with  her  dog  in  her  arms,  her  music 
books  by  her  side,  and  dressed  in  a  scallop-trimmed  velvet  mantle, 
her  form  was  emaciated,  and  the  cheeks  below  the  dose  white  curly 
wig  hollow  and  hectia  The  lostre  of  her  fine  eyes,  the  beautiful 
lines  of  her  clever  satirical  mouth,  indeed,  betrayed  the  brilliant 
spirit  that  burned  within.  But  the  sportbg  Margrave,  a  man  as  we 
know  ^  of  no  serious  tastes,"  was  unlikely  to  fully  appreciate  "  in 
the  decay  of  her  beauty,  the  dawn  of  her  intellect,"  as  Voltaire  puts 
it.     The  raw  hoyden  Wilhelmina  had  brought  from  Berlin  eight 
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years  before  and  taken  a  delight  in  triuning,  was  now  in  the  heyday 
-irf  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  MdUe.  von  Marwits  tomed  and  atnng 
the  hand  that  fed  her.  It  was  daring  the  Margrave's  iUneaa  at 
Erlangen  that  Wilhelmina,  herself  ever  faithfal,  began  to  suspect  the 
^  giggling  Marwitz's  "  designs  upon  her  conjugal  happiness.  There 
was  a  great  quarrel  between  husband  aod  wife,  the  fidthfnl 
Sonnsfeld  intervened  and  made  peace,  but  the  journey  to  the  aonth 
was  abandoned. 

On  her  return  to  Baireuth  Wilhelmina  consoled  herself  with  New 
'Year  balls.  But  the  **  unco  gnido  "  in  Baireuth,  survivals  of  the  old 
Margrave's  rigime,  looked  askauce  at  the  new  Margravine's  frivolities, 
and  at  her  partiality  for  the  heathen  gods  and  clsssic  literature^  and 
her  open  admiratioa  of  the  pagan  world.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Wilhelniina  was  widely  and  deeply  read.  She  and  her  brother,  in- 
cited by  theif  studies,  and  goaded  by  the  harsh  paterual  rule,  had 
long  ago  revolted  from  tbe  austere  Galvanism  or  Lutheranism  in 
vogue  at  Berlin.  The  opinions  of  Voltaire  and  the  eDcydopaadists 
had  saturated  all  the  thinking  miods  of  the  time,  and  neither  brother 
nor  Bister  had  escaped  their  influence.  Wilhelmina,  indeed,  never 
went  as  far  as  Frederick  or  Voltaire.  Suffering,  as  years  went  on, 
brought  her  back  to  the  faith.  "  I  pity  your  blindne^p,"  she  wrote 
once  to  Voltaire,  "  only  to  believe  in  one  God  and  to  deny  Jeans." 
Tet  she  was  not  going  to  brook  any  puritanical  interference.  In  the 
spring,  however,  all  gaieties  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  for  her  father 
died.  Of  the  parent  whose,  persecutions  had  clouded  her  girlhood, 
Wilhelmina,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  writes  with  credit  to  her  taate 
and  feeling,  "  His  faults  were  those  of  temper  rather  than  of  heart." 
She  could  be  sarcastic,  as,  indeed,  was  ever  her  first  impulse,  but  kind 
feeling  always  followed  as  a  second  thought. 

No  sooner  were  the  preliminary  formalities  of  his  succession  over 
than  Frederick,  at  last  his  own  master,  prepared  "  to  set  out  for 
Baireuth,  to  see  the  sister  I  love  no  less  than  esteem."  In  thb 
King's  suite,  chiefly  military,  came  his  beloved  Algarotti, ''  the  swan 
of  Padua/'  ''  one  of  the  first  beaux  esprits  of  this  age,"  a  fervid- 
eyed  young  Venetian,  full  of  speculation  on  every  subject  under  the 
sun,  who  had  written  books  on  the  opera,  taking  it  serbusly,  as  a 
moral  school,  even  as  is  done  at  Baireuth  at  this  day,  and  who  was 
doubtless  much  appreciated  by  the  Margravine.  Tbe  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  the  Ansbachs,  came  to  meet  Frederick,  and  there  were 
three  great,  if  not  completely  happy  days,  to  Wilhelmina  at 
Baireuth.  She  finds  her  brother  altered — grandi — "  set  on  stilfa^" 
She  is  jealous  of  preference  shown  to  her  sister,  annoyed  with  the 
flirtations  of  tbe  giggling  Marwitz.  Then  the  King  whirls  awaj 
westwards  on  his  mysterious  jaunt  across  the  French  frontier,  and 
Wilhelmina  is  left  lamenting. 

*'  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  him.     I  had  got  nothing  said  at  aQ« 
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Alas !  it  ui  ever  w !  '*  Have  we  not  all  felt  it  thus  after  a  brief 
Ijlimpee  of  tlioee  we  love  ? 

In  October  came  the  promifled  retnm  visit  to  Berlin.  Wilhemini^ 
after  an  eight  years'  absence,  found  all  her  young  brothers  and  sisters 
knnch  grown,  bot  the  Qaeen-Mother,  in  deepest  monming,  jealoos 
and  sorrowfal/  and  shnt  oat  from  politics ;  the  King  more  a  king 
than  ever,  bat  anpopular  and  agueish.  At  Rheinsberg,  Frederick's 
own  particular  ooantry  mansion  among  the  beech-woodd  on  the  little 
lake  of  GrUnerich,  things  were  brighter.  Frederick  had  many 
artistic  schemes  on  hand — a  French  theatre,  an  Italian  opera  hoose. 
Voltaire  had  inocalated  him  with  taste  for  the  drama,  and  private 
theatricals  were  being  got  up  at  Bhmnsberg,  Voltarie's  Mori  de 
CoBsar,  when — the  Emperor  Charles  VL  died.  The  next  day 
Frederick  wrote  to  Voltaire :  ''  I  believe  there  will  be  by  Jane  next 
more  talk  of  cannon,  soldiers,  trenches,  than  of  actresses  and  dancers 
for  the  ballet."  Straight  from  a  masqae  ball  in  December,  memory 
able  as  one  at  Brassels  some  fifty  years  later,  Frederick  went  off  to 
join  his  secretly  massed  troops  and,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  Pragr 
matic  Sanction,  to  wrest  Silesia  from  Maria  Theresa. 

WDhelmina  returned  home»  iinxionsTy  to  watch  her  brother's 
career.  After  the  victory  c-^  vitz  the  widowed  Empress  wrote 
in  vain  to  beg  her  int^  *th  her  brother,  and  Mdlle.  von 

Marwitz  took  herseK  ^^^.^fknlj  to  nnrse  her  woanded  ancle 

the   GreneraL     T  ^^w  Emperor  Charles  VIL,  Elector  of 

Bavaria,  harri(  ^.^^V^  Baireath  "  in  a  very  bad  post-chaise,"  with 
half  an  hoar's  ',«iCfK  to  the  Margrave,  on  his  way  to  be  crowned  at 
Frankfurt.  Next  came  the  Dachess  of  Wtirtemberg,  the  liveliest  of 
dames,  with  her  son  Charles,  aged  foarteeo,  who  became  "  qaite. 
amowracki  with  my  little  girl,  and  greatly  diverted  as  with  his 
gallantries,"  and,  in  an  evil  hoar  for  the  two  children  the  mothers 
began  to  concoct  a  marriage  scheme.  In  the  middle  of  the  visit 
Marwitz  retamed,  "  not  mach  to  my  joy,  I  being,  with  some  caase, 
jealoas  of  that  foolish  minx."  The  lively  Dachess  "  qaite  corrapted 
Marwitz,  tamed  the  poor  girl's  head  into  a  French  whirligig,  and 
findermined  any  monds  she  had."  The  passing  throagh  of  the 
Emperor  had  fired  ViTilhelmina,  ever  ready  to  amase  herself,  with  a 
desire  to  go  and  see  the  coronation.  So  she  fetaited  off,  in  strict 
disgnise  and  incognito,  with  the  Msrgrave  and  his  brother : 

*'  Bad  roads,  waters  all  out,  we  had  to  go  day  aod  night,  reached  the  gates 
<A  Frankfurt  late  January  30,  1742.  Berghoveo,  Legatioosrath  (secre- 
ttoy)  there,  says  we  are  known  everywhere.  Coronation  is  not  to  be  till 
February  12.  I  was  fatigued  to  deaths  and  bad  odd  on  me ;  we  turned 
hack  to  the  last  stage,  and  stayed  over  night.  Back  again  in  secret  to  see- 
the public  entry  of  Uie  Emperor.  Dw  pltu  iuperhea.  Masque  ball  that 
night,  where  I  had  much  amuscimeat  tormenting  the  masques,  oot  being 
kMywHrto  M]^  one.  We  neact  day  retired  to  a  small  house  which  Berg-, 
hoven  had  got  for  us  out  of  the  town,  for  fear  of  being  discovered,  and 
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lodged  there;  waiting  Febnaur  14  nnder  diffienhjet.  He  wiMtber  was 
bitterly  eold ;  we  b«d  toon^t  no  dothei,  nj  ladiea  and  I  bed  Dotfains 
earthly  but  a  Uack  aodrieimo  each,  to  spare  balk  of  In^iege ;  atrioteet 
inoognito  was  indispeiiMble.  Harwits  and  ber  sitter,  for  giggling  raiOMj, 
Freoch  aira,  and  abaolute  impertiDeDoe,  were  intolmble  in  that  eoUtuj 
place.  We  retamed  to  Fraounrt  again,  bad  balls  and  tbeatiea;  of  theas 
latter,  I  nuMed  none.  One  ereoins  mj  beed-dren  got  oecidently  awry  and 
firpnsfd  my  fatse  for  a  moment.  Prince  Oeorce  of  TTininr  finnnl  who  waa 
looldng  tltat  way,  recognised  me,  ttdd  the  Pnnoe  of  Onnge ;  they  ar«  ia 
onr  bta  tbe  next  moment,  and  the  former,  good  fat  man,  and  the  latter, 
bnnched-backed  hat  sprightly,  and  whose  asprtf  and  conTsraation  de- 
listed me,  bore  me  faithful  eompany  all  tbe  otvonataoo  time.  Timf 
would  needs  take  me  home  in  their  carriage  and  asked  the  Matgnve  to  leC 
them  stay  supper,  and  from  that  hour  they  were  never  out  of  tbe  houses 
Next  morning,  by  means  of  them,  oar  secret  got  abroad.  Tbe  Aichbisbop 
o(  Cologne  had  set  spiee  on  OS ;  next  evening  be  came  up  tome,'  Hadaina, 
I  know  your  Highness,  and  yon  must  dance  a  measore  with  me.'  We  bad 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  our  incognito  and  take  our  fate." 

Wflbelmmn  was  preseatsd  to  his  three  nieoes,  nnd  the  hasbanda  of 
two  of  them  "  very  polite  indeed."  She  decided  to  eend  home  for 
her  elothee  aod  eqaipagei.  Madame  de  Belleisle,  wife  of  the  Froieh 
Ambanador,  who  was  the  sonl  of  all  their  anembliea  and  the  maker 
of  Kaisers,  Boddenly  called. 

"  I  bad  carefully  avoided  her,  reckoning  she  would  have  pretennons  I 
should  not  be  in  the  humour  to  grant.  I  took  my  reeolution  at  the 
moment,  and  received  her  like  any  othor  lady.  Her  visit  was  not  Ions. 
Tbe  conversation  turned  entirely  on  the  praises  of  the  King  (Frederick). 
I  found  Madame  de  Belleisle  veiydiflerent  from  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  her.  ElU  tentait  ton  monde,  but  her  air  appeared  to  me  that  of  a 
touibntU,  and  her  manners  insignificant.  Monaeigneur  himself  waited  on 
me  several  times.  The  coronation  truly  grand,  of  an  oriental  splendour. 
The  Kaiser,  ofteneet  in  his  bed,  courting  all  manner  of  German  prinoss, 
managed  to  lead  the  Margrave  into  a  foolish  bargain  about  raising  men 
for  him.  Which  bargain  I  persuade  the  Margrave  to  bock  out  of,  and  in 
the  end  does  so ;  though  it  detains  us  some  time  longer  in  Frankfurt,  whidi 
is  still  fall  of  princes,  busy  with  visitings  and  ceremonials.  Among  other 
things,  by  way  of  forwarding  this  bar^in,  they  wished  me  to  go  and  call 
on  the  Empress." 

Thia  was  no  easy  thing  to  manage  with  dne  regard  to  every  one's 
dignity.  "  How  a  King's  danghter  and  an  Empress  are  to  meet-, 
waa  probably  never  settled  by  example.  What  nnmbn-  of  steps 
downstairs  does  she  come  /  The  fantenil,  ia  that  to  be  denied  me  ?  " 
WiUielmina  wished  to  consalt  her  brother.  Bat  there  was  no  time.' 
Finally,  matters  were  arranged.  Wilhelmina  was  allowed  a  TCty 
big  common  chair ;  the  Empress  sat  on  a  very  small  one  with  arms. 
The  former  was  not  impressed.  "  She  looks  like  a  ball ;  iaide  aa 
poitibU.  Her  mind  corresponds  to  her  appearance.  She  panes 
her  daya  and  nights  in  her  oratory,  with  mere  rosaries  and  gaont 
inperstitions.  The  old  and  nglj  an  generally  the  Almighty's 
ptation,     Oor  oonvereation  was  not  kmg."     Tbe  Empress  woold 
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•peak  no  Frenoh,  and  "  her  Anstrian  jargon  and  my  low  Saxon  are 
not  mntnally  intelligible." 

Meanwhile  national  enthoaiasm  in  Anatro-Hangary  had  reached 
boiling-piteh,  and  the  very  day  that  Wilhelmina  saw  Charles  VIL 
receive  the  Imperial  Crown  with  oriental  splendoors  in  the 
BOmerhall  at  Frankfiirt,  a  wild  herd  of  Pandonre,  Croats  and  the 
like  swept  into  Bavaria  and  seized  Mtlniob,  his  capital. 

On  Wilhelmina's  retom  to  Bairenth,  the  frisky  Dochees  paid  her 
another  vibit  to  actaally  arrange  the  marriage  between  their  two 
children.  Her  inflaence  on  the  Court  was  bad.  She  introduced 
all  manner  of  questionable  French  manners  and  amusements,  which 
the  flighty  Von  Marmtz  found  attractive,  while  they  extremely 
ahocked  her  high«bred  mistress.  A  return  visit  to  Stuttgart 
probably  completed  the  ruin  of  that  young  lady's  morals  and  of 
Wilhelmina's  domestic  happiness.  For  with  it  her  Memoirs  abruptly 
cease.  The  ''  shrill,  glib  voice  "  is  hushed,  the  facile  pen  drops. 
Yet  we  would  so  fain  have  had  her  chronicle  the  culmination  of  the 
glories  of  the  Court  of  Baireuth,  the  ascending  successes  of  her 
bebved  brother. 

By  August  1748,  master  of  the  whole  of  Silesia,  and  with  his  head 
full  of  a  scheme  of  a  union  of  the  South  German  Princes,  Frederick 
again  ran  over  to  Baireuth,  on  a  visit  more  of  diplomacy  than  of 
affection.  With  him  came  Voltaire,  already  dabbling  in  politica 
A  correspondence  on  art,  philosophy^  religion,  had  previously  begun 
between  him  and  the  Margravine.  The  great  little  man  was  pining 
to  see  her  charming  capital.  ''  Baireuth  !  Baireuth !  "  he  wrote, 
''  quand  serai-je  assez  heureuz  pour  voir  vos  f dtes !  "  Concerning 
his  vii»it  Wilhelmina  is,  alas !  silent,  but  Voltaire  was  not  too  busy 
in  his  new  ill-fitting  character  of  diplomatic  spy  and  go-between, 
to  throw  sidelights  on  that  delicious  fortnight. 

^  Mais  enfin  j'entends  et  je  V(ns, 
Cette  adorable  sosur  dont  Tamour  suit  les  traces." 

With  her  Hermitage  just  finished  and  in  all  its  gbry,  Wilhelmina,  we 
may  be  sure,  entertained  her  guest  delightfully. 

The  flighty  Duchess  was  there,  but  ahe^  was  full  of  political 
worries,  and  had  an  interview,  bathed  in  tears,  with  Voltaire,  for  had 
not  the  King  detained  at  Berlin,  for  education,  her  son,  little 
Frederica's  fianU  t  Voltaire  stayed  on  a  week  after  Frederick  had 
departed  on  his  politioal  tour,  finding  "  Baireuth  a  charming  retreat 
where  one  can  enjoy  all  that  is  agreeable  in  a  Court  without  any  of 
its  incbnveniences,**  and  the  Margrave,  just  made  a  Field-marshal,  **  a 
young  prince  full  of  worth*  and  courage  who  loves  the  French  and 
liatea  the  Austrians." 

In  the  brief  lull  before  the  second  Sdesian  war,  Frederick  occu- 
pied himself  in  working  up  his  opera,  in  foundbg  his  Academy  of 
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Sciences,  and  mariTiDg  and  ^ring  in  marriage  hia  relations — to  his 
own  adrantage.  Wilhalmina,  who  we  know  had  a  turn  for  nwtch- 
jnaking,  abetted  by  the  giggling  Marwitz  and  her  sitter,  amased 
lienelf  at  Batrentb  by  trying  nnancoesaf  ally  to  arrange  a  rich  mar- 
riage for  the  old  Chamberlain  Polwitz,  to  whose  gossiping  pen  we 
owe  so  mnch  of  her  family  history.  She  was  also  boay  bnildiag  her 
Opera  Honse.  Standing  oloae  to  the  river  and  flnah  with  the  street 
exteriorly  it  is  unattractive.  Plain  folding  wpoden  doors,  wide 
•nongh  to  admit  aedan  chairs  and  their  bearers,  open  into  a  dim 
entrance,  whence  a  wide  double  staircase  leads  np  what  waa  consi- 
dered one  of  the  finest  theatres  with  the  largest  stage  in  Germany, 
till  140  years  later  it  was  eclipsed  by  Richard  Wagner's  hercolean 
model,  which  commands  the  town  from  the  fi^^Iad  hill  to  the  north. 
Babiena,  a  famons  Italian  architect,  snperintended  a  work  which  i» 
a  glory  of  rococo  art,  all  gilt  balastradea  with  sarolls  and  canopiea 
with  Minerva  and  Apollo  either  side  the  proaoeninm.  jStc  trantii. 
The  gold  embroidered  curtain,  carried  off  by  the  French  when  thej- 
ocenpied  Bairenth  from  1807  to  1810,  is  now  at  the  Royal  Opera  at 
Vienna.  Only  modem  German  farces  occasionally  hold  the  stage 
where  once  Montpemi,  the  Maigravine's  director,  raled  sapreme  in 
florid  Italian  opera  or  Voltaire's  classic  French  comedies,  Ute  echoes 
of  which  are  now  drowned  by  Wagner's  Partifal  &om  the  hiU 
above. 

Meantime,  while  her  mother  was  enoonraging  all  the  arts  and 
philosophies,  and  her  father  amoabg  himself  with  shooting  trips  to 
Erlangen  and  kindred  delights,  Frederica  had  grown  np,  and,  on 
her  fiizteenth  birthday,  1748,  diplomacy  toarried  her  to  Dak» 
Charles  of  WOrtemberg.  She  had  an  nnhappy  life.  Her  Dolce, 
edncated,  despite  his  mother,  at  Berlin,  waa  Schiller'a  Doke  of 
WOrtemberg,  "  a  man  glorioosly  famons  in  Germany,  of  iuarticalat«, 
extremely  arbitrary  turn — an    angry    male,  voracioos,   dim-eyed, 

ambitions,  with  glooms  and  whims,  and  the  temper  of  a " 

Frederica  bore  with  him  for  eleven  yean.  Their  only  baby  son 
died,  and  the  year  after  her  mother's  death  they  were  leparated. 
Trederica  died  in  1780,  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  the  excessive  use  of 
cosmetics. 

After  the  Peace  of  Aix-Ia>CbapeUe  Eorope  had  qniet  for  ugfat 
years.  The  mnses,  not  the  goddns  of  war,  were  in  the  aaoandant  ait 
Berlin,  and  Bairenth  followed  anit.  The  correspondence  of  Voltsire 
and  the  Margravine  gives  na  glimpses  of  this  gay  life,  fall  of  tlies> 
trioals,  mnmmeriea  of  all  kinds,  with  the  poet  in  the  aenith  of  hi* 
glory  as  general  actor-manager.  "  Charlottenbnrg,"  he  writes,  "  ia* 
deli^ona  abode ;  Frederick  does  the  hononra  there,  the  King  know- 
ing nothing  of  it.  One  livea  at  Potad«n  as  in  the  ohitean  of  » 
great  French  teigneur  who  has  cnltnre  and  genius,  in  spite  of  tliat 
terrible  big    battalion    of    Grenadiers. "     In    the    letters   "Friii^ 
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Voltaire"  likens  FotadAin  to  an  abbey,  Frederick  himsW,  and  the 
other  brilliant  spiritp,  to  monks  ;  *^  Scear  Qnillmette/'  aa  the  Mars 
gravine  styles  herself »  to  the  abbess  ;  and  there  ia  not  a  little  almost 
profane  parody  of  religioaa  doctrine  and  worship  interspersed* 

From  Aagnst  to  November  1750,  WDhelmina  herself  had  *'  a  good 
time  "  of  it  at  Berlin.  There  was  the  splendid  caronsal,  or  tour- 
nament, on  the  Palace  Esplanade,  lit  by  40,000  oil  lamps,  with  the 
Princess  Amelia  as  yenapr,  distribating  the  prizes,  and  distinguished 
visitors  from  half  the  Courts  of  Europe  looking  on.  There  were 
amateur  theatricals,  both  Frederick  and  Wilhelmina  taking  parts. 
No  wonder  she  returned  home  in  the  finest  of  health  and  spirits. 

It  was  Voltaire's  best  time  at  Berlin,  too.  A  couple  of  years 
later  and  he  had  fled  disgraced,  whining  to  his  friend  to  intercede 
for  him  with  hc^r  brother.  Wilhelmina  did  so,  but  there  was  no 
hesitation  as  to  who«e  side  she  should  take  in  the  quarrel,  and  for 
four  years  there  is  dead  silence  between  her  and  Voltaire. 

In  1753  the  old  castle  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground.  There 
had  been  revelries  afoot,  '*  the  Duke  of  Wiittemberg  and  my  daugh- 
ter acting  prettily/'  Wilhelmina  writes  to  Voltaire  before  the  split, 
and  the  Margrave  setting  fire  to  a  iiiodow  curtain  put  the  whole 
place  in  flames.  Wilhelmina,  ill,  had  to  be  carried  oot  of  her  bed 
to  the  house  of  her  impressario,  Montpemi.  While  a  new  palace  on 
a  fresh  site  was  erecting,  the  Italian  journey  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Margravine's  health,  which  had  been  planned  fifteen  years  before, 
really  came^eff.  But  Wilhelmina  started  south  via  Colmar,  and  paid 
the  delighted  wanderer  Voltaire  a  snrpriee  visit  at  his  inn,  and  tried 
to  get  him  to  aocrmpsny  her  and  the  Margrave  to  Montpellier. 
Voltaire  wrote  to  Frederick  for  a  passport,  but  the  king  laughed  at 
him  for  his  paiup,  and  told  his  sitter  that  she  was  well  rid  of  him. 
Wilhelmina  went  on  to  Lyons,  where  she  saw  the  grateful  sage  again 
('*  Women  are  worth  so  much  more  than  men/'  he  writen),  and,  not 
without  diplomatic  intentions,  and  ever  partial,  as  we  know,  to  inte- 
resting ecclefcioatics,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cardinal  de  Tencin 
and  the  Jesuits.  Through  him,  Wilhelmina  trird  to  get  at  the 
Pompadour,  the  virtual  premier  of  France,  and  to  arrange  a  treaty  for 
Frederick.  But  Maria  Tberesa  was  beforehand  with  her.  Tbe 
CSardinal  shilly-shallied,  and  the  favourite  snubbed  Voltaire,  who 
retired  discomfited  to  Greneva. 

Wilhelmina  has  recorded  her  winter  at  Montpellier  and  her  Italian 
jonmey  in  her  letters  to  her  brother.  •  Doubtless  the  antiquities  of 
Languedoc  filled  her  with  a  desire  to  see  R>me  and  its  classic  glories* 
When  the  spring  came  Wilhelmina  went  as  far  south  as  Naples, 
where  she  saw  *'  all  the  sights,"  the  sulphurous  grotto  del  caru,  Virgil's 
grave,  the  original  of  that  she  had  erected  at  her  Hermitage,  and  from 
which  she  seL*t  a  spray  of  lanrel  with  a  pretty  message  to  her  beloveo 
hero.     Then  home,  via  Venicei  to  settie  down  in  the  Neues  Sohlosa. 
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■  cf  ^  fawa,  ■  b»  piom  oC  Bmmmmo* 
giiitiMi  i^  ■)!»•  fiffapood^  Bat 
■  of  tfaa  Mvprnrinera  Coot  Matarad 
U^  'okgiai,  i»w  only  tiM  Bura^k  iowyvou  aad  &• 
StUe  Une-eoatod  BnatuB  nl^ar  rtmU  oa  Smd^ji,  or.  tha  WogMr 
plgrim  fltta  bj  to  tiw  kocir  tomb  it  the  YiOa  Wahnfaied.  Iwxd  fagr. 
Many  ciowued  and  impvial  hnda  bavs  lodged  at  the  Neoea  Schkas 
■BOB  the  Margravial  fioa  beoains  aztiiict.  Naptdeoo,  iMnpagbg 
ttroogh  South  QerMny,  ooonpied  the  atatdy,  if  dnll,  apartmenta, 
itill  baantifbl  with  daiDty  nooco  fonutnm  mod  dooixatioD.  (Sad 
that  baaotj  and  fanutoie  iboiild,  aa  it  aliraya  doei^  ectncide  with 
dacadeoae  o(  art.)  Bat  Napoleoo'a  atay  waa  ahort.  The  "  White 
Lady,"  traditi'Xi  aaya,  came  ont  me  night  and  taroed  the  npatart 
fdit  caporal  out  of  hia  little  iron  camp-bed,  atill  to  be  eeen  amoi^ 
the  damaak-htmg  and  gilt  eatred  fnmitan,  and  Napoleon  fied  to 
the  Hennitage. 

In  1756  began  the  Seren  Yean'  Wu-,  Fraderick  againat  the 
"  altianoe  dea  trois  eotillona  " — France,  Bomia,  and  Anstna.  The 
V<dtaire  oorreapondeooe  alao  reoomraenoee,  bot  dunged  in  tone. 
"Soeor  Gnillmette "  and  "Frdre  Voltaire"  no  Itrager  diacoai 
philoaopfay  and  the  arte,  for  Wilbelmioa  aita  breathleaa  on  the  edge 
(rf  the  atorm  wtfching  her  brother'a  career.  She  weepa  with  him 
for  the  complete  mamaoe  ctf  hia  magnifiomt  Grenadiw  Goarda,  whea 
the  diaaater  of  Kidlin  tnmi  the  tahloa  on  the  captnre  of  Pn^na. 

After  hia  alUea'  ignoble  treaty  of  Eloaterneren  when  FredaridE 
writaa  "  de  pro/undia  "  only  hoping  for  death  in  calm,  the  faithful 
■iater  avera  abe  will  not  aarnre  him,  and  ahe  kept  her  word — the 
night  of  the  defeat  of  HocUarcb.  "Id  long  pagea,"  writea 
Frederick,  "  I  talk  to  yoa  of  nothing  bot  my  booblea  and  afiaira. 
A  ateange  aboae  it  wonld  be  of  any  other  person's  firieodahip. 
Bat  yoara,  my  dear  nster,  is  known  to  me,  and  I  am  peianaded  that 
yon  are  not  impatient  whoi  I  open  to  yoo  a  heart  which  ia  wholly 
yoari." 

Wilfaelmina  doea  not  i^pathiae  in  words  only.  She  aenda 
Kqnetti,  director  of  her  Opera,  to  Paris  to  aagotiato,  and  triea  to 
work  in  Voltaire's  Hssistaooe,  as  the  celebrated  Zettrtt  det  Pandmirt 
show,  myaterions  as  an  annoanoemait  in  the  agony  oidnmn  in  the 
Timei.  The  Pandonrs  were  part  of  the  misoellaneoaa  army  of  Uie 
Empire — to  North  Germany  what  the  Prasnan  Uhlana  were  in  1670 
to  France.  Il  waa  ao  written  that  if  the  Prince  of  Oobnrg  inter- 
oepted  the  letter  no  one  wonld  gneaa  that  the  "  Soear  Mfoalina  "  waa 
indeed  the  Margrarine,  pleading  throngh  Voltaire  to  her  &tead 
Tencio  to  n^otiato  peace.  Her.  eQJtts  failed,  howerer,  and  what 
Oarlyle  oalla  the  "  lamentaticKi  paalma  *  of  Fraderick,  a  wonderfol 
jnmble  of  French  rhymea  and  proaa  poetry,  throw  a  Inrid  light  oa 
the  King's  depreaaion  and  deapair: 
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''  Oh  !  sweet  and  dear  hope  of  my  rematning  days.  Oh !  sister,  whose 
friendship,  so  fertile  in  resoorsesy  shares  in  all  my  sorrows,  and  with  a 
helpful  arm  assists  me  in  the  gulf.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Destinies  have 
overwhelmed  me,  if  the  crowd  of  Kings  have  sworn  my  ruin,  if  the  earth 
liave  opened  to  swallow  me — ^you  still  love  me,  noble  and  affectionate  sister; 
loved  by  you,  what  is  there  of  misfortune  ?  '* 


Wilhelmina,  that  miserable  summer,  beside  herself  with  anxiety, 
writes  to  Voltaire :  ''  I  am  in  a  frightfnl  state  and  will  not  snrvive 
the  destruotion  of  my  boose  and  family.  That  is  the  one  consolation 
which  remains  to  me.  Yon  will  have  fine  subjects  for  making 
tragedies  of/'  Indeed,  her  frail  constitution,  impaired  by  her 
fiuffering  youth  and  her  later  sorrows,  was  distinctly  breaking  down 
under  the  weight  of  her  brother's  disasters.  Thee  came  the 
Austrian  side  movement  on  Berlin,  and  Frederick  started  off  to 
intercept  it. 

''  Death  and  a  thousand  torments  could  not  equal  the  state  I  am  in,''  she 
writes  in  October.  *'  There  run  reports  which  make  me  shudder.  Some 
say  you  are  wounded ;  others  dangerously  ill.  In  vain  have  I  tormented 
myself  to  get  news  of  you,  and  can  get  none.  My  dear  brother,  come 
what  may  I  will  not  survive  you.  If  I  continue  in  this  frightful  uncer- 
tainty, I  cannot  stand  it,  I  shall  sink  under  it,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy. 
I  have  been  on  the  point  of  sending  you  a  courier,  but  I  durst  not.  In 
the  name  of  Ckxl  bid  some  one  write  me  a  word.  I  know  not  what  I 
have  written,  my  heart  is  torn  in  pieces.  I  feel  that  by  dint  of  disquietude 
and  alarms  I  am  losing  my  wits.  Oh  I  my  dear,  adorable  brother,  have 
pity  on  me !  Heaven  grant  I  may  be  mistaken  and  that  you  may  scold  me, 
but  the  least  thing  that  concerns  you  pierces  me  to  the  heart  and  alarms 
my  affection  too  much.  Might  I  die  a  thousand  times  provided  you  lived 
And  were  happy.  I  can  say  no  more,  grief  chokes  me,  and  I  can  only 
repeat  that  your  fate  shall  be  mine,  being  my  dear  brother,  your 

"  WiLHELM  IN  A." 

Three  weeks  later  Frederick,  in  the  moment  of  victory  over  the 
French  at  Rosbach,  writes  to  beg  his  '*  divine  and  affectionate  sister 
to  share  in  his  joy.  The  instant  I  have  time  I  will  tell  yoo  more. 
I  embrace  yon  with  all  my  heart" 

In  the  lull  which  followed  the  victory  of  Leathen  and  the  eapture 
of  Breslan  Wilhelmina  seems  to  have  taken  heart  again,  and  amused 
herself  once  more  with  building,  for  1755  is  the  date  of  the 
Fantaisie,  another  charming  country  house  among  the  fir-clad  hills 
west  of  Baireuth,  leas  fantastic  than  the  Hermitage,  and  which 
paased  to  her  daughter,  and  then  to  the  Dakea  of  Wttrtemborg. 

But  when  the  war  began  again  in  1758|  it  enveloped  even 
Bairenth.  The  clouds  were  darkening  round  her  brother's  head, 
and  Wilhelmina  was  not  to  see  them  lifted.  The  Prince  of  Zwie- 
brttck,  with  the  Imperial  troops,  made  her  capital  their  headquarters, 
sund  when,  in  May,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  came  to  clear  the 
country  of  them,  it  was  Wilhelmina's  last  sight  of  her  brother  or  of 
a  Prussian  uniform.     Frederick  had  been  obliged  to  faiae  the  aiega 
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of  OlmO's  waA  I111TT7  nortb,  for  the  Baaduu  were  tfaandeiing  at 
tlie  g«te8  of  Berlin.  The  tempest  be  had  tmiaed  wee  again  howling- 
enaod  him,  end  bis  fiuthfnl  siater  wu  aoceambiog  to  the  itorm. 
To  the  brother  who  bad  aeeo  her  meatly  Frederick  writes : 

"  What  you  writa  to  me  of  my  nst«r  of  Bureotb  makes  me  tremble. 
Next  to  onr  mother  she  u  wbat  I  have  most  tenderly  loved  in  this  worid. 
She  is  a  Bister  who  has  my  heart,  and  whose  ckaiacter  is  of  price  beyond 
all  the  crowns  in  this  nniverse.  From  my  tenderest  years  I  was  brought 
up  with  her,  you  can  conceive  bow  there  reigns  between  nsthatiDdiasoIahle 
bond  of  mutual  affection  and  attacbment  for  life,  whicb  in  nil  other  cssw, 
w«e  it  only  from  dispnrity  of  yeam,  is  impossible.  Would  to  heaven  1 
might  die  before  her  and  that  this  terror  itself  does  not  take  away  my  life 
withoat  my  actually  losing  her." 

To  WUhelmina  herwlt  he  writes :  "  Oh  !  ;oa  dearrat  of  mj 
family,  yon  whom  I  faa*e  mo&t  at  heart  of  all  ia  this  world,  for  the 
•ake  of  whatever  it  most  preeioaa  to  yon,  presenre  yoareelf,  and  Kt 
me  hare  the  consolation  at  least  of  ihedding  tears  on  your  boeom. 
Fear  nothing  for  ns ! " 

Bat  the  auBwera  are  only  dictated.  The  bright  pen  haa  fallen 
for  ever  from  the  gifted  hand,  thongh  the  loyal  spirit  ia  with  btm  to 
the  last.  There  came  the  brilliant  defeat  of  the  Raseians  at  Zorodorf, 
too  late  to  Bare  WUhelmina,  and  Frederick  tnms  faia  attentions 
soDth  again  to  invade  Saxony.  On  Saturday,  October  14,  1758, 
came  the  anrprite  of  Hochkirch  in  the  dead  of  night  among  the 
forests  of  the  Spree,  the  PruBuaos'  gnna  tnrned  npon  tbemaelvea,  the 
Ices  of  800  of  hia  men,  two  of  bis  best  offioers  and — retreat.  Bat 
worse  was  yet  to  foltow.  The  fonrth  day  after  Hochkirch  fell  the 
thanderbolc  of  his  lifr,  the  greatest  misfortane  Frederick  ever 
BoOered.  "  My  noble  ^^helmioa  dead,  died  the  very  night  we 
were  fighting  here." 

Frederick  passed  a  gloomy  winter  at  Breslan  : 

"Like  a  Cartbosian  monk,"  he  wrote  to  D'Ai^es,  "I  dine  alone,  I  spend 
my  life  in  reading  and  writing,  I  do  not  sap.  When  one  is  sad  it  becomes 
at  last  too  burdensome  to  hide  one's  grief  continually,  and  it  is  better  to 
give  way  to  it  by  oneself.  Nothing  solaces  me  but  the  vigorous  application 
required  in  steady  continuous  labour.  This  distmotion  does  force  one  to 
put  away  painful  ideas,  while  it  lasts,  but  alas !  no  sooner  is  the  work  done 
than  these  fatal  compauions  present  themselves  again,  as  if  Uvelier  than 
ever,  Manpertuis  was  right ;  the  sum  of  evil  does  oertaiuly  snrpass  that 
of  good,  but  to  me  it  is  all  one.  I  have  almost  nothing  more  to  lose, 
and  my  few  remaining  days  what  matters  it  much  of  what  complexion 
they  be." 

Eighteen  years  later  be  thus  wrote  to  his  friend  d'Alembeit, 
condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of  Mdlle,  de  LeapiDaBse : 

"  Potsdam,  Septi  7,  1776. 
"I  have  had.  friends  both  men  and  women;  I  have  lost  five  or  six,  and 
I  thought  to  die  of  my  grief.     By  a  mere  ciianoe  these  looneo  fall  npon  ma 
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during  the  different  wars  in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  .  .  .  There  is  in 
truth  no  remedy  but  that  of  time." 

Frederick  turned  to  his  poet  friend  to  rear  to  his  lost  one  an 
immortal  monument  of  verse.  Many  letters  passed  between  them 
on  the  subject,  for  Yoltttire  felt  unequal  to  the  task,  and  his 
celebrated  Ode  sur  la  mart  d€  8.AJS.  Madame  la  Princesse  de 
Baireuth  he  deemed  but  a  poor  memorial  to  one  whom  he  and 
Frederick  could  best  appreciate. 

Wilhelmina  lies  not  in  the  gloomy  and  crowded  Fttrstengruft 
under  St.  Madeleine,  but  beneath  the  organ  in  what  was  the 
Margrave's  chapel  of  the  Old  Castle,  her  husband,  who  survived  her 
five  years,  by  her  side. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  when  her  unhappy  life  came  to  an  end, 
their  daughter  was  laid  with  her  parents.  "  Yon  have  never  had, 
madame,  many  reasons  to  love  life,"  Voltaire  had  once  written  to 
her,  and,  by  Wilhelmina's  own  wish,  her  obsequies  were  simple  in  the 
extreme,  and  her  funeral  oration  was^  by  her  special  desire,  upon 
"  Vanity  of  vanities." 

Ed.th  E.  Cuthell. 


liJ  OUR  LAND. 

FBOH  THE  FINNISH  FOET,  JOHAN  LUDVIG 
BUNEBEBG. 

OttB  land,  oar  land,  oar  luttiTe  land ! 

ttiag  high,  0  wordi  of  wortli ! 
No  moontaiiia  'gainst  the  skf -4me  atand, 
No  rale  is  hid,  hot  waahed  <Hie  strand. 
That's  dearer  than  onr  place  of  fairth,^ 
Than  our  aiies'  northern  earth. 

Our  land  ia  poor  none  can  deny, 

If  gold  for  them  has  apella ; 
And  strangers  pass  her  proodlj  by, 
Yet  for  her  sake  wa'd  gUdly  die ; 

For  wiUi  her  moorlands,  oraga,  and  fella 
She  golden  storiea  tells. 

We  lore  out  roahlDg  torrenta'  boonit 

Our  streamlets'  r&pid  flight. 
Oar  mnrky  foreete'  whisp'ring  gloom, 
Oar  samoier  nights'  star'spoDgled  tomb. 
Tea,  all  that  erstwhile  song  or  nght 
Has  tonched  CHir  hearts  aright. 

TTwaa  here  oar  fotheia  fbaght  the  fight 

With  ploaghshare,  sword,  and  brain ; — ■ 
Twaa  here,  in  gloomy  times  aad  bright, 
With  fortnae's  fitroara  or  despite 
That  Finnish  hearta  learnt  to  sostain. 
Nor  enr  throbbed  in  rain. 

Who's  told  the  whole  heroio  tale — 

All  that  onr  folk  withstood — 
When  battle  roared  from  vale  to  rale. 
When  froat  oriad  oat  with  hanger's  wail,— 
Who  meaaored  all  their  ontpoared  blood 
And  all  thmr  raliant  mood  ? 
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And  here  it  was  blood  ttained  the  earth  ;-^ 

For  ns  thej  raflfored  tore ;— • 
And  here  it  was  the^  langhed  in  mirth, 
Here,  too,  their  broken  nghs  had  birth,-— 

That  people  who  oar  burdens  bore 

In  days  long  gone  before* 

And  here  for  ns  'tis  good,  'tis  sweet 

To  be  and  have  onr  share. 
Whatever  fate  to  ns  may  mete, 
We  have  a  native  land  to  greet  ;— 

And  what  is  there  on  earth  more  rare 

To  treasure  np  with  care  ? 

On  ev'ry  side  lies  stretched  this  land : 

Oar  eyes  can  see  it  clear : 
And  we  can  prondly  raise  onr  hand, 
And  point  with  joy  to  sea  and  strand, 

And  say :  ''  Behold  the  oonntry  here—* 

Oar  native  land  so  dear ! " 

Were  we  to  dwell  in  stately  gnise 

'Midst  gold  donds  aarare-set, 
And  life  tripped  on  'midst  starry  ddes. 
Where  none  shed  tears  or  nttered  sighs,. 

E'en  this  poor  land  of  oars  we'd  yet 

With  longing  hearts  regret. 


Thon  land  of  thonsand  lakes !     Thon  land 

By  song  and  virtae  famed. 
Where  life's  sea's  granted  as  a  strand ;— * 
Land  of  oar  Ptot— onr  Fatnre's  land— « 

Be  not  of  poverty  ashamed ; 

live  happy,  free,  nnblamed ! 

Thy  blooming  early  nipped  by  blight. 

Shall  barst  forth  blossoming. 
See,  from  oar  love  take  apward  flight 
Thy  splendonr,  glory,  hope,  delight ; 

And  loader,  too,  some  day  shall  ring 

The  song  thy  sons  shall  sing. 


WnxiAM  Fbxderick  HABvn: 
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A  CBEFCL  Ikt  of  tba  New  Znlmd  Faau  bM  bav  ymWArH  bj 
Cmptmn  F.  W.  Hattoo,'  with  the  eoUeboratkn  ot  vMriona  ■ 
The  work  doei  doC  pretend  to  be  ■ 
eneee  to  the  wthoritin;  bat  the 
intemting  reourke  npoa  the  prabable  crigja  of  the  funs  and  the 
deteofnolatioDoftheMleiid,  which  wiU  be  of  nn  to  the  gaologiit 
■■  well  M  the  btologiit.  Thm  vefetenees  we  aot  in  erciy  oeae 
oODpleta ;  but,  •■  the  uttbor  renerloi,  the  expenne  ct  mekii^  tUi 
put  of  the  work  more  rxteiMive  would  hare  been  oanadnvUe,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  tome  fntnre  time  meaDa  mmj  be  foond  for 
the  tmihvr  derelopment  of  m>  impartant  an  nndertekin^  whidi 
■hoold  be  oondncted  on  natkinal  lines. 

With  a  maiitinie  nation  like  oaneh<es  Oe  teadiing  of  navigation 
ii,  or  OD^t  to  be,  of  paramoont  importance^  and  eoeh  a  work  a> 
Mr.  W.  Hall's  Modem  Navigation  *  oagfat  to  meet  with  a  conaider- 
able  demand.  In  the  fint  instance  the  book  is  intMtded  aa  a  test- 
book  for  stndenta  of  navigation ;  bat  H  is  at  the  oame  tune 
■offieieatly  advanoed  to  serre  aa  a  handbook  for  |»actical  Dangatora, 
The  explanati(»a  of  oantical  terns  are  dear  and  coneiBe,  and  the 
same  maj  be  said  of  the  deaoriplioDfl  vi  instromenta  each  aa  the 
log,  eompaea,  and  sonoding  maebioee.  The  aotbcff  has  wiaely 
redooed  the  working  oat  of  oompatatinnB  to  the  rimplest  basia 
possible,  and  has  avoided  sn  excessive  nse  of  mathematics,  wbidi  so 
frequently  pozzies  and  deters  beginners.  Od  the  whole  we  can 
oonfidestly  reoommend  Mr.  Hall's  book  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  navigation. 

The  same  firm  of  pablishera  hare  issDed  a  veries  of  Worked 
ProtHtmi  in  Bightr  Ariikftutic  for  oivil  eervioe  and  other  examina- 
tions by  W.  P.  Workman  and  B.  H.  Cbope.^  Tbe  book  may  be 
looked  optnt  as  a  supplement  to  the   T^Uorial  Aritkmeiie,  and   in 

'  JiuUm  AtiM  Nova  ZeaUuidia.     By  OapUIo  F.  W.  Hnttou.     LoBdoo :  DoUk 
and  Co.    ltH)4. 
*  Modtm  Va*ig«Uim.    Bj  W.  BmXL     LoBdoB :  UnlTwritT'  Tntoibl  Fnn,  Ltd. 

■  Worlml  PrMmu  fo  Higher  AnOmelU.    Bj  W.  P.  Woitaum  ud  a  H.  Ohope. 
hoaion  :  Uninnltr  TBtorU  Praw^  Ltd.    IMt. 
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oonneetion  with  ezaminatioiiB  will  be  foond  U9ef  al  to  BtadentB  and 
teaohen  alike. 

■ 
_  • 

Those  in  search  of  mental  g^mnastica  will  find  abondanoe  of 
exercise  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Hinton'a  Fourth  Dimension}  The  author 
endeavoora,  wilhoot  the  ase  of  models  or  mathematics,  to  gire  his 
readers  a  coQoeptioa  of  the  nsa  of  four  dimensions ;  bat  we  must 
confess  that  we  have  been  unable  to  follow  him  into  the  '*  higher 
world,"  or  to  do  full  justice  to  his  description  and  illustrations  of  a 
tesseract.  Those  of  our  readers,  however,  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
three  dimensions  will  probably  derive  much  satinfactioa  from  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Hinton's  book.  There  are  numerous  illustrations, 
but  in  our  opinion  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  the  subject 
eatiifactorily  wirhout  the  use  of  models. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Grabau's  Phylogeny  of  FtcsiLs  and  its  Allies^  occupies  a 
prominent  place.  The  author  deals  with  the  genus  from  its  earlieet 
stages  of  development  down  to  the  most  recent  forms.  In  work  of 
this  kind  there  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
relationship  of  members  within  a  phyletic  group,  and  Mr.  Qrabau 
has  been  careful  to  s^  describe  the  various  forms,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  portrayed  them  so  well  in  a  series  of  eighteen  excellent 
plates,  that  his  monograph  must  be  considered  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
science  of  oonchology. 

Another  important  monograph  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  Mr.  M  W.  Travers'^  Researches  on  the  Attainment  of 
very  low  Temperatures.  The  experiments,  which  were  carried  out 
with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Hodgkins  Fund,  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  our  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  liquid  hydrogen  and  other  gases,  and  the  apparatus  designed  by 
the  author  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Ramsay  for  the  lique- 
faction of  ga^^ea  has  rendered  researches  of  this  kind  much  easier 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  present  report  forms  the  first 
part  of  the  investigation,  and  further  researches  will  be  published 
as  Part  II.  the  advent  of  which  will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  all 
chemists  and  physicists. 

Beekeepers  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  nature  will  greet  with 
pleasure  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan's  Honey  Bee}  For 
fourteen  years  the  first  edition  has  maintained  its  place  as  the 
fitandard  work  on  the  subject,  and  this  has  now  been  revised  and 
brought   up   to    date.     The   clear    and   graphic   way   in   which 

'  The  Fourth  Dimtfmom.    Bj  H.  Hintoo.    London  :  Swan  8ofui«iicheia  Jb  G<k, 
litd.    1904. 

*  Ph^Ugtny  0/  Futui  and  tit  Alius.    Bj  A.  W.  Orabaa.     Swnikmmiam  MitoOaneihH 
€6UeeUon$,  Toi  zlir.  No.  1417.    Waahinfftoo :  Smithaooiaa  Institation.     1904. 

'  iZeteartAei  on  tke  AUaimmnt  ofvtry  Low  Tempsraiurm.    SmUhionicm  MisetttamtouM 
ColUttum*,  Tol.  zlri.  No.  1441.    WMhington.    1904. 

*  Th0  Hontf  Bee ;  JU  Nah^r&l  Bittoty,  AnMomf,  and  Fhynidogjfi    B7T.  W.-  Cowao, 
London  :  Hoaliton  k  Sons.    1904. 
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lb.  CvwM  dcMribM  4*  an*  ntricato  pHtt  of  Ob  < 

aoitoBy  of  the  lim  laiden  tlw  pmi—l  trf  fcii  — irt-  1 

eopioM  Mbliogiapty  «d3  •  Bit  of  «fl  f 

tioM  an  {ntsm  lAieh  add  mmh  W  tte  «>lw  of  tka  «wk,  ^ 

BOght  wdl  b«  imitrtri  bj  oAer  writoi  oo  oataral  fciiiiiiij 


BOCIOLOGT,  FOLmCS  AND  JUBISPBDDEXCB 


Ik  Za  PolUupu  PnUtHonide  en  AngfitUm  :  «*  > 
/a  JVance^  11.  GeorgM  Blondel  u  mora  eaoonued  with  tha  e&et  of 
the  KfeDm  to  Frotcctaon  b^  this  ooontrj  opm  tbe  trade  fit  Fisiwa. 
He  in  p— ing  girM  a  brief  aeooant  of  the  pnamt  commeraal  aitaa- 
tioD  in  England,  and  declana  that  each  ^atem,  I^otcctioD  and  f^ee 
Trade,  baa  ita  adrantogea  and  ita  dangen.  Setiooa  aa  tbe  qneatton 
is  to  England,  threatening  her  with  tihe  loai  of  her  oommeieia]  and 
marine  safoemacy,  M.  Bkmdel  baa  no  doabt  at  all  that  the  jiopoeed 
change  in  the  oommeroial  policy  of  En^and  would  have  tbij  aeriona 
oaoteqnenoea  indeed  for  France.  Eo^and,  aa  be  ahowa,  ia  f^anoe'a 
best  coatomer.  A  tariff  wall  against  the  natural  pcodneta  of  France 
wonld  be  diiastroiis,  and  we  cannot  help  adding  that  England  wonld 
be  the  poorer  for  the  rxaluaion  of  French  inrentiona  in  maobinny 
and  electricity,  French  impronmants  and  designa  in  oljeota  of  an 
artistic  character.  We  can  only  assnre  M.  Blondel  that  for  diffneat 
reasons  we  are  aa  anxioaa  as  he  ia  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sfa/M* 
quo.  We  do  not  beliere  that  Protection  ofiera  any  advantagea  to 
any  nation  to  ba  oonpared  Tor  one  moment  with  ita  diiadTmntagea. 

The  Stertt  ofHcrbart?  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Hayward,  ia  at  once  a  duOlenge 
and  a  creed.  Ii  the  doctrine  of  Herbert  nonsense,  or  is  it  sober 
truth,  asks  tbe  author?  Is  Herbert's  apperception  doctrine rifj^t <» 
wrong  ?  Mr.  Hayward  is  firmly  convinced  that  to  the  extent  of  its 
own  metssge  it  sppears  to  baabsolately  and  fanltiesaly  trae ;  bnt  if 
it  is  not  trae,  he  wants  to  be  shown  why  it  ia  false.  There  are, 
donbtlesB,  many  half-informed  persons  who  will  take  up  Mr* 
Hayward's  ohallenge,  and  piore  oonolnsinly  to  their  own  satia- 
factioo,  if  not  to  that  of  some  of  ns,  that  there  oan  be  no  ednoation 

>  La  Palitigut  ProlationuU  *n  AnfltUrr* .-  Tn  mMMaii  damfftrpottr  fa  n^mtt.  P«r 
G«OKM  Bloiid«L    F*rU :  Libntrle  Tlotor  Lacofln^    IMM. 

■  nt  Stertt  of  Striart.  An  BM17  on  Bdnoatlon  and  a  Beplj  to  ProfeMor  Jamea 
of  Harrard.  Br  F.  H.  Hajwaid,  D.LItt,  U.i.,  B.B0.  Lcadon :  Swaa  8onaui> 
•oUcn  k  Co.,  Ltd.    1M4. 
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withoat  religioDB  instruction*  Thia  in  Eoglandi  almost  alone  of  all 
nations,  wonld  appear  to  be  the  popular  view,  both  of  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformits.  Mr.  Hayward  perhaps  woold  not  go  with  us 
in  desiring  to  eliminate  so-called  religious  instruction  from  our 
schools,  but  he  strongly  insists  that  religion  by  itself  it  no  match 
for  evil.  The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man ;  unless  the  child  is 
interested  in  his  work,  his  education  is  useless  from  a  moral  point 
of  view ;  unless  wholesome  interests  can  be  instilled  into  the  child  or 
youth,  he  grows  up  indifferent  to  all  wholesome  interests  in  life. 
^'  The  stupid  man/'  says  Herbart,  "  cannot  be  virtuous."  There  are 
two  points  here,  one  educational^  one  moral.  Without  the  stimulus 
of  interest  there  can  be  no  real  education,  no  true  culture.  Without 
culture  there  can  be  no  moral  strength,  not  even  a  moral  perception. 
The  message  of  Herbart  is  '^  Interest."  The  secret  of  Herbart  is 
apperception.  Interest  in  almost  anything  good,  and  interest  in 
nature,  in  art,  in  politics — above  all,  interest  in  moral  goodness.  All 
this  we  have  felt  quite  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Hayward,  but  common- 
place as  it  is,  it  still  needs  to  be  said.  The  present  system  of 
oducation,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university,  is  on  the 
wrong  tack,  and  as  long  as  the  parsons  are  allowed  the  sole  control, 
«o  long  will  it  continue  in  the  same  fatal  course. 

Miss  Clapperton  is  a  woman  of  culture,  depth  of  thought,  and 
breadth  of  view.  She  has  also  the  courage  of  her  opinions,  and 
however  unsavoury  may  be  the  subject,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  draw 
attention  to  it.  Her  new  book,  A  Visum  of  the  Future,^  deals  with 
many  subjects  which  are  usually  relegated  to  medical  treatises  or  to 
papers  read  before  ethical  societies,  but  which,  from  their  vital  im- 
portance to  the  national  welfare,  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  every 
isitizen.  In  her  treatment  of  the  sex  problem  Miss  Clapperton 
follows  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say  we  entirely 
agree  with  her  views,  and  join  with  her  in  condemning  the  prudish- 
nesB  which  vetoes  all  discussion  of  a  thorny  problem,  and  seeks  to 
drive  the  evil  below  the  surface^  content  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  sight. 
Upon  education  Miss  Clapperton  is  especially  sound.  Her  views  are 
largely  mere  common  sense  to  those  of  ns  who  have  trained  children ; 
but,  truisms  as  they  are,  they  need  to  be  stated,  and  not  only  stated 
but  to  be  spplied.  The  wealthy  dasaes  are  no  less  to  blame  than  the 
lower.  How  can  they  expect  their  children  to  grow  up  with  sound 
moral  views  or  even  a  respectable  code  of  honour  when  they  are  left 
to  servants,  who  necessarily  have  little  idea  of  either?  Ifiss 
Clapperton  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  particularly  brilliant  piece 
of  work — a  real  contribution  to  national  education. 


1  A  Viiumof  tkdFuiwrt  ha$id  on  ikt  ApftiMiUm  </  Ethical  IHneipl4$.    Bj  Jane 
Home  Clapperton.    London  :  Swan  BonneMohtln  4  Co.,  Ltd.    1004. 
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To  students  in  Bearch  of  «  numiul  of  Greek  histoiy  we  can  i 
fidently  recommend  The  Tutarvd  Eidory  oj  Qruu}  by  Mr.  'W 
Woodhoaae,  Ptofeaaor  of  Greek  io  the  University  of  Sydney,  I 
Sonth  Wales.  Candidates  for  a  Paaa  will  find  it  amply  aoffic 
for  their  pnrpose,  while  to  Hononrmen  it  will  serve  as  an  illamina 
conspectus  whea  engaged  in  revimng  their  atndies  of  the  stand 
histories.  Profenor  Woodfaoose  has,  we  ventare  to  think,  ai 
wisely  in  conSaiog  himself  to  the  political  bistoiy,  and  omitt 
reference  to  the  achievementa  of  the  Greeks  in  the  domainE 
literature,  pbiloFopby,  and  art.  The  book,  modeet  as  are  its  ai 
ia,  nererthelesa,  the  oatoome  of  wide  reading,  high  scholarship, 
mnch  original  thought. 

By  the  victory  of  Charlee  Martel  at  Toars,  in  732,  the  tidt 
Mohammedan  invasion  had  reached  its  limit,  a&d  the  ebb  was  to 
in.  "  The  qoestion  there  to  be  judged  by  force  of  arms,"  e 
Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  in  Tht  Moors  in  Spain,  "  was  whet 
Europe  was  to  be  Christian  or  Mohammedan — whether  the  ful 
Kdtre-Dame  was  to  be  a  church  or  a  mosque — perhaps,  even,  whet 
St.  Panl'p,  when  it  came  to  be  bnilt,  should  echo  the  chant  of 
Agnns  Dei  or  the  muttered  prayers  of  Islam."  Hiatory  of 
Moorish  Umpire  in  Europe,^  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Scott,  is  the  first  attei 
made  by  an  EngUshman  or  American  to  treat  this  vast  subject  i 
whole.  His  linguistic  stadies — attested  by  a  list  tA  author! 
extending  over  twenty-five  pages  and  embracing  no  less  than  sev 
teen  languages  and  dialects — ehow  the  amazing  industry  with  wl: 
he  equipped  himself  for  a  task  which  took  him  twenty  years 
perform.  Books,  indeed,  exist  in  plenty,  treating  of  the  Saracf 
dominion  in  Spain ;  but  all  works  written  before  the  publicatiot 
Gayangos'  and  Doiy's  histories  have  bat  very  slight  historical  va 
being  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  Conde's  Dominaeion  de  loa  Art 
en  Espana.  According  to  Mr.  Scott,  both  Irving  and  Prest 
swarm  with  errors  in  their  aocounts  of  the  last  days  of  Moorish  i 
in  Spun  ;  moreover,  the  former  shows  a  snrprisiBg  lack  of  fomiliai 
with  Spanish.  Of  the  Emperor  Frederiok  II.  Mr.  Scott  writes 
terms  of  glowing  praise.  "  The  genius  of  Frederick  II.  was  : 
centuries  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  most  intelligent  contem 
raries  were  incapable  of  understanding  bis  motives  or  of  appredat 
his  efforta  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  No  individual  of  t 
age  accomplished  so  mnch  for  civilisation.     He  improved  the  c 

■  ThtTtatiriiiBiitoryofOrtutfr<m,t\eEar{ieaTimuU>1h*Dtatk  <if  Dtmottit 
Br  W.  J.  Woodbonie.  li.A..  Ozon.    London  :  W.  B.  ClWe.     1S04. 

'  Sittoiy  of  th4  MeoriA  Smpirt  in  Europt.  B7  8.  P.  Scott.  TbiM  Tola.  PI 
delpbia  and  Loodoa :  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Comp«ii7.     1604. 
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dition  of  every  claes  of  Boclety  in  his  dominions.  He  diffased  the 
learning  of  the  Arabs  throaghoat  Earope.  He  imparted  new 
impulses  to  the  cause  of  education  in  distant  countries  not  subject 
to  his  sway,  an  impulse,  while  it  was  often  impeded,  was  never 
wholly  suppressed*"  Mr.  Scott's  chapter  on  the  general  condition 
of  Europe  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century  is  one  bitter 
indictment  of  the  Popes  and  their  clergy ;  Latin  civilisation  is  con- 
trasted, to  its  disadvantage,  with  the  flourishing  state  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  Khalifi.  Where, 
indeed,  in  Europe  was  to  be  found  a  University  comparable  with 
Cordova  in  her  prime  ?  If  the  enlightened  policy  of  Archbishop 
Hernando  de  Talavera  had  prevailed  over  the  blind  bigotry  of  Car- 
dinal XimeneSi  and  the  Moors  been  suffered  to  dwell  unmolested 
in  the  land  they  had  made  the  focu3  of  European  culture;  if 
Charles  Y.  had  not  initiated  the  fatal  policy  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  preeent-day  Spain  might  be  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  European  Concert,  instead  of  being  a  reproach  among  the 
nations. 
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THE  DEAilA. 

Te»  pliys,  ?ifc,  "  The  Uaid's  Tmgedy,"  "  PhilMter,"  "  The  WiA- 
GooM  Chioe,"  "Thierry  and  Theodoref,"  "The  Knight  of  the 
Baming  Castle,"  "  King  aod  No  King,"  "  BondDca,"  "  The  Spuush 
Corate,"  "  The  Paithfal  Sbepherdeaa,"  ftod  "  Talenttniftn,"  mkke  ap- 
the  two  toIb.  of  the  thin-paper  "  Mermaid  "  edition  of  "  the  mys- 
teriooB  donb'e  pereonality  of  BeaumorU  and  Fletcher."  ^  Mr.  J. 
Si.  Loe  Strachey  has  performed  his  editorial  duties  well ;  hia  Intro- 
daction  is  at  once  an  elcqaent  tribnte  to  the  memory  of  theae  coortlj 
poets  and  an  aoalyus  of  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy." 


BELLES  LETTRES. 


Itdie^  by  Brada,  might  be  describsd  aa  the  experiences  of  Sj  Iraine- 
Charmoy — a  beaotifnl  and  innocent  girl  of  good  family — who,  by 
the  death  of  the  grandmother  who  had  broDght  her  op,  anddenty 
finds  herself  transplanted  to  the  London  residence  of  an  icvalid 
nncle  who  hod  married  for  her  fortooe  a  Tnlgsr  widow  of  undonbted 
wealth,  hot  of  donbtfnl  repatation.  Brada,  whoie  Notes  siir  Londres- 
foond  favour  with  the  French  Academy,  has  (described  the  '-smaifr 
set,"  in  all  thrir  moral  hideonsnesp,  «ith  appalling  accnracy.  The 
character  of  Nelly  Holt — the  lady  journalist  who  fondly  JmB^incd 
herself  anptrior  to  the  weaknetses  of  her  (ex  by  having  ca^^t  off  ite 
conventionf — is  a  careful  hVaAy  of  contemporary  Eoglieh  life.  It 
is  a  clever,  bat,  in  its  conclusion,  onconvincing  Etory. 

The  Watchers,^  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  is  a  book  calculated  to  make 
the  flesh  of  ihe  timid  "  creep."  It  is  a  story  of  pirates  and  trea^nre- 
hidden  in  the  turial-gronnd  of  Tresco  Abbey  abont  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry  ;  bnt  diflers  from  other  stories  of  its  type- 
by  making  the  principal  villain  employ  a  crude  kind  of  me  meriem 
58  an  agency  in  the  perpetration  of  bis  crimen. 

>  Beaumont  cvd  Fhtehcr.     Edited,  nilb  id  IntridDrlion  and  Koter,  bj  J.  fl.  Lc» 
Btracbey.    The  MertuBld  Serie*.    London :  T.  Fither  Unwin. 
*  ItaUt.     Pai  Biada.     Parlt:  Llbnlrle  FloD. 
'  Hi*  Watchert.     BtA.ELW.  Uaaoti.    New  Edition.     Bristol:  J.  W.  Air.vtmlth. 
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Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales.  Ths  Prologue  and  Squire's  Tale} 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.|  contains  all  that  a  student  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  know  when  presenting  himself  for  an 
examination  on  the  texts  in  question.  The  notes  and  glossarieB 
have  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care.  The  same  remark 
also  applies  to  the  treatment  of  metre,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  final  e,  which  in  the  Prologue  (except  at  the  end  of  lines),  ia 
indicated,  when  syllabic,  by  a  diaeresis. 

In  his  sequel  to  Wee  Macgreegor,^  J.  J.  B.  has  presented  his 
admirers  with  another  series  of  genre  pictures  of  Scotch  life  as 
genuinely  humorons  as  its  predecessor.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  the  author  to  preface  his  booklet  with  a  glosf  ary  for  the  use  of 
the  Southron  ignorant  of  Scots.  As  the  hero  is  still  of  tender 
years,  we  may  hope  to  hear  something  more  of  him  in  the  near 
future. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  the  civilised  world  was  bewailing  the 
premature  death  of  Captain  Olivieri  Sangiacomo,  the  novelist  par 
exallence  of  military  life  in  Italy.  Of  his  latest  and,  perhaps, 
greatest  work,  The  Cdoiul  ^ — now  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  E. 
Spender — no  less  than  80,000  copies  have  been  sold  abroad.  At 
the  opening  of  the  story  Count  Ettore  di  Sant'  Agata,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  military  attach6  to  the  embassies  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  London,  has,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  within  his 
grasp  all  for  which  his  ambitious  heart  can  crave:  a  brilliant 
appointment  on  the  general  staff,  and  the  love  of  a  rich,  beautiful^ 
and  accomplished  woman.  Bat  the  Nemesis  of  a  half-forgotten  sin 
is  at  hand  to  wreck  his  life,  in  the  person  of  that  hopeless  degenerate 
his  son,  who,  after  startling  Italy  by  a  series  of  dastardly  crimes 
without  parallel  in  history,  is  doomed  to  die  a  felon's  death  by  the 
verdict  of  the  court  over  which  his  father  was  forced  to  preside.  We 
follow  with  bated  breath  the  sncceEsive  phases  of  the  tragedy  as 
they  inevitably  unfold  themselve?.  The  anstere  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage in  the  latter  episodes — a  triumph,  indeed,  of  restrained  art — 
intensifies  the  crowdiog  horrors  of  the  end  in  a  manner  unattain- 
able by  the  verbosity  of  the  ultra- Realistic  school  of  writers. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  a  handy  little 
reprint  of  Evelina;  or,  the  History  of  a  Young  Ladj/s  Entrance  into- 
the  IFbr/rf,**  by  Fanny  Barney,  edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Miss  (?)  Annie  Raine  EIHp,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  lead* 
ing  authority  on  all  that  corcerus  Madame  d'Arblay.     Few  novels 

'  Chaucer :  Canterbury  Tale:  The  Prologue  and  Squire'i  Tale.  Edited  b j  A.  J 
WTatt,  M.A.  LoDd.  and  Camb.     London  :  W.  B.  Clire. 

*  Wee  Maogreegor  Again  :  A  Sequel,    By  J.  J.  B.    London  :  Grant  Ricbards. 

'  The  Colonel.  By  Captain  Olivieri  Sangiacomo.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
E.  8|>eBder.     London  :  Da?id  Natt.    1904. 

*  Evdina  ;  or,  the  Hietory  of  a  Toung  Lady't  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  Fanny 
Bnmey.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  EIUb.  London  t 
George  BeU  &  Sons.    1904« 
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\nKWt  eojojed  in  their  day  a  wider  popularity  tban  did  Ecdina^  wliieh 
excited  the  mutinted  admiratioa  of  wo  redoobtable  a  critic  aa  Dr. 
Johnaon.  Apart  from  ita  intrinsic  merits,  the  laudable  intereet  now 
taken  in  our  eighteenth-century  anthora  ooght  to  enanre  to  this 
prodnetion  a  new  lease  of  life. 

In  all  ciriliaed  coantriea,  from  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Benaissanoe,  etiquette,  especially  in  relation  to  decomm  at 
meals,  formed  an  important  branch  of  education  fcnr  the  nobility. 
For  inaianoe,  England  had  The  Babees  Book;  The  Book  of  CurUisii 
thai  if  Clepid  staru  puer  ad  mtmam — the  most  popular  of  fifteenth- 
century  productions,  which  Hugh  Bodes  soon  afterwards  developed 
in  Th4  BxA  of  Xurture,  or  SeJu)ol  of  Good  Manners  (1550).  The 
Schoole  of  Vfrtuij  and  hooke  of  Good  Xouriure  for  Children  and 
yoMth  to  liame  their  duixe  fry,  composed  by  F.  Stager  (1557),  puts 
etiquette  on  an  ethical  basis.  Erasmus:  Dt  eivUate  marutn  puer^ 
ilium  was  Englished  in  1532.  In  1576  Robert  Peterson  published 
his  Tenion  from  the  Italian  of  Archbishop  Giovanni  della  CSasa's 
Oa/a/a0— one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  its  kind.  But  no  book 
enjoyed  greater  popularity  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuiy 
than  the  Latin  satire,  entitled  Grobianus  :  De  morum  simplieiiaU^ 
composed,  in  1552,  by  the  Wittenburg  Master,  Friedrich  Dadekind. 
Geiman  versions  innumerable  of  it  appeared,  with  varying  degiees 
of  grossness  and  deviaticms  from  the  original.  In  Palcatra  xxxvUu 
Dr.  Ernst  Buhl  has  published  an  illuminative  monograph  on 
€hrobianu9  in  En^and}  together  with  a  reprint  of  the  first  English 
translation :  The  Sehoole  0/  Slovenrie  (1605X  and  Schwanke's  GroK- 
ana's  ITuptialls,  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  30.  He  also  devotes  a 
chapter  to  Boger  Bull's  translation  of  GrobianuSf  which  was  dedicated 
to  Swift.  Grobianus  belongs  to  the  same  dasa  of  literature  as 
Erasmus'  Encomium  morim  and  Pirckheimer's  Podagras  laus^  and, 
perhaps,  is  related  to  Obsopens'  De  arte  hibendi — ^works  of  mordant 
irony  which,  a  &vourite  pastime  amongst  the  Humanists,  prame 
what  is  blameworthy  and  blame  what  is  praiseworthy ;  in  shorty 
inculcate  an  inverted  etiquette.  In  The  Guls  Home-booke  (1619), 
Grobianus  is  transformed  by  Dekker  into  an  English  '*  guU,"  the 
tyi)e  of  an  empty-pated  ''  man  about  town  "  ;  the  country  variety 
<^  this  amasing  creature  appears  in  Ben  Johson's  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.  The  second  EngUsh  version  of  Grobianus  was  dedicated 
to  Swift  by  a  writer  who  concealed  his  identity  under  the  pseudonym 
of  John  Bull  Swift  himself  adopted  Grobianian  irony  in  his 
Directions  to  Servants. 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view.  The  Vineyard^  inoontestaUy 
ranks  with  John  Oliver  Hobbes'  highest  achievements.     The  onriona 

*  Palaettra  xxxviii.     GrManu$  in  England.     Von  Eznst  BilhL    fiariin: 
and  Mflller.    1904. 

■  Th$  Vnuyard.    Bj  John  OUrer  Hobbei.    London :  T.  Slihcr  Unwln.    19Q4, 
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antiphonal  verse  on  the  fly-leaf,  *'He  beholdeih  nofc  the  way 
of  the  vineyardB/'  is  taken  by  Biblical  commentators  to  imply 
the  opposite  to  ''sitting  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree/'  The 
protagonists  of  the  story  are  Oerald  Federan,  Jennie  Sossez,  and 
Rachel  Tredegar.  Federan  is  a  young  provincial  solicitor  who,  after 
winning  the  Victoria  Cross  with  the  Yeomanry  in  South  Africa,  has 
returned  home  to  carry  on  the  practice  of  his  paralysed  father.  He 
possesses  all  the  physical  qnalities,  together  with  some  share  of  the 
moral  defects,  that  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  Ooida's  typical 
guardsman.  Aftor  fluttering,  in  inconsequent  flirtation,  the  hearts 
of  half  the  countryside,  he  falls  in  love  at  last  with  sweet  Jennie 
Sussex,  penniless,  but  an  aristocrat  to  the  finger-tips.  In  his 
eagerness  to  make  money  fast,  in  order  to  live  in  a  style  befitting 
his  individual  tastes  and  his  jum^is  proper  social  position  he 
becomes  the  tool  of  his  father's  recently  discharged  clerk  in  a  shady 
transaction,  from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  which  he  can  only  be 
saved  by  marriage  with  Rachel  Tredegar.  This  spoilt  child  of 
fortune  is  the  living  antithesis  of  Jennie  Sussex ;  self-willed,  pas- 
sionate, and  morbid  as  Le^  fleurs  du  mal  of  Baudelaire — a  creation 
as  exotically  unwholesome  as  she  is  masterly — contends  with  her, 
in  unequal  fight,  for  the  body  of  Gerald  Federan.  What  soul  the 
man  possesses  must  for  ever  belong  to  Jennie.  It  is  ^e  old,  old 
battle  of  the  two  standards  (to  quote  the  Ignatian  Exercises),  and, 
in  his  weaknees,  he  has  deliberately  ranged  himself  under  the 
Standard  of  EviL  '<  A  man,"  says  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  **  is  never 
happy  with  the  second  best,  or  the  third  best,  or,  indeed,  with 
anything  less  than  the  ideal  he  is  capable  of  imagining.  So  long 
as  he  can  imagine  something  better  than  what  he  possesses  already 
— BO  long  as  he  can  feel  he  has  missed  something  he  might  have 
had  but  for  ill-luck  or  no  chance,  he's  bound  to  be  miserable." 
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POETRY 

Dr.  Maubicb  C.  Hime,  takbg  bis  stand  on  the  broad  principles  of 

Christian  ethics,  eschews  prose  in  fa7onr  of  yerse  as  the  vehicle  of 

his  sermons.     Little  as  we  like  didactic  poetry  in  general,  we  are 

in  honour  bound    to  admit  that  Dr.  Hime's  command  of  metre, 

coupled  with  a  keen  sense  of  hnmoury  has  preserved  him  from  the 

pitfall  [of  sentimentality  that  lies  in   wait  for  poets  who  venture 

into^this  field.     Fanny  ffaire^  was  not  only  "  tall  and  lean/'  but 

«dso 

'*  Was  crabbed  as  a  cross-grained  cat, 
All  wailing,  tears,  and  spleen." 

No  less  than  three  stanzas  are  occapied  with  the  recital  of  her 
various  ailments — for  the  most  part  imaginary.  From  these  she 
rapidly  recovers,  after  taking  to  heart  the  lesaon  conveyed  by  a 
eingularly  uacanny  dream.  The  Unlucky  Ool/er  his  Handbook 
presents  the  tyro  in  the  gaoie  with  some  uaefal  hints,  together  with 
«  warning  against  ''  that  most  domoraliring  fallacy  of  constantly 
ascribing  bad  play  .  .  .  tj  ill-laok,  aooM-^n^,  fortune."  The  illus- 
trations to  both  booklets  have  artistic  merit,  and,  besides,  are  very 
funny. 

^  I.  Fanny  Bain  her  Dream  ;  or,  a  Plea  for  Cheerfulnsn.  II.  The  UtUueku  Geifer 
hii  Handbook,  By  Maarice  C.  Hime,  M.A.,  LL.D.  With  IllattratioiiB  bj  John  B. 
Honsell.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.    1904. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

A  PRIMER 


By      BARR      FERREE 

Sf:cret:iry  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society. 

This  booR,  which  is  at  once  a  history  and  a  handbook  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  aims  to  present,  in  the  most  concise  form  possible,  the 
essentia!  facts  of  Pennsylvania  affairs  and  hislor\',  colonial,  provincial  and 
state.  It  covers  a  much  broader  field  than  many  larger  histories  of  the 
State  and  is  planned  in  a  new  and  original  manner.  It  is  elaborately 
illustrated.  It  gives  the  busy  man,  searching  for  facts  only,  definite  and 
concise  information. 

DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES 

Topical  Arrangement.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  new  and  onginal 
and  adds  greatly  to  its  usefulness.  The  subject-matter  is  thoroughly 
condensed  and  includes  all  the  essential  facts  in  Pennsylvania  history- 
Each  topic  is  treated  sejiarately  and  all  the  facts  relating  to  it  grouped 
together. 

Chronolog^ical  Summary.  The  Chronological  Summary  is  the 
most  complete  yet  made  relating  to  Pennsylvania,  and  includes  nearly 
500  entries. 

Illustrations.  The  illustrations  form  a  special  feature.  They 
numbiT  i()()  and  are  exclusively  historical  documents,  rare  old  maps, 
portraits,  anto;;rapns,  far-simlK-s,  etc.,  together  with  a  number  of  histor- 
ical maps  drawn  expressly  for  the  l*riuier. 

Autograplis.  In  addition  to  autographs  of  persons  distinguished 
in  Pennsylvania  history  the  illustrations  include  fac-similes  of  the  auto- 
graphs of  all  the  Provincial  and  State  Governors  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
the  only  single  voliiiiu'  in  wriich  the  complete  series  is  given. 

Qeofi^raphy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  geographical  develop- 
ment of  the  Slate  and  the  historical  facts  connected  therewith.  Many 
special  maps  illustrate  this  important  subject. 

Index.  The  book  is  provided  with  a  careful  index,  including  all 
names  of  persons  and  places  mentioned. 

The  Trinicr  i*^  a  handsome  volume  of  256  papes,  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  half-tones  and  other  enj:[ravings,  and  bound  in  cloth. 

PRICb*.  $3.00. 
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grouped  in  districts,  iincicr  siiperintendeiits 
and  assistant  siiperiiitfndfnts.  mauagXTs, 
general  agents  and  special  agonts,  and  in 
each  district  a  strong  spirit  of  emulation  is 
developed  by  hntnati  contact  anil  co-opera- 
tion. Weekly  meetings  arc  lield,  anil  the 
problems  of  wisely  presenting  instirancc  are 
(iiscnssed.  Comparative  records  of  tlic  men 
are  kept  in  many  districts,  and  prizes  arc 
offered  (or  those  writing  the  largest  volume 
of  business,  for  those  making  the  greatest 
individual  increase,  and  for  many  other  con- 
tests. This  wholesome  rivalry  produces  an 
alertness  and  industry  which  are  ti>  the  coni- 
|)any  an  invaluable  asset  in  human  effi- 
ciency, .\  few 
weeks  after  this 
magazine  ap|»'ars, 
probably  j.o<x> 
agents  of  the  Pru- 
dential—those who 
have  made  the  Wst 
records  fi)r  the  year 
— will  l»e  bniught 
to  Newark  from  alt 
parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  will,  of 
course,  visit  the 
bi.mo  i.ffiees  rui.l 
come  in  contact 
with  the  dirictin^ 
centre  <if  tlieir 
wonderful  urgau- 
izatii  m. 

And.  after  all.  there  is  no  place  where  one 
feels  the  greatnes.s  of  the  rniileutial  (|iiile 
so  much  as  in  the  vast  granile  i>iles  which 
have  been  raised  for  the  company's  home 
buil.liriKs.  They  rise  aliove  the  Jersey 
meadows  as  Ciibrallar  does  alwn-e  the  .H-a.  a 
convincing  witness,  surely,  to  the  growth 
and  to  the  strength  of  the  Pru.lenlial.  I'.ut 
they  aR.'  not  a  ci>ld,  gr.iy  nvk.  but  a  living 
organism  throbbing  from  vital  contact  willi 
millions  of  |Milicyboiders.  There  are  now 
four  of  these  great  buildings,  all  oeeupieil 
by  the  coni|>any. 

To-day  the  I'rudeiUial  is  i>aying  over  ,iixi 
claims  a  day,  or  about  forty  each  working 
hour.    On  many  |>olicies  settlement  is  made 


within  a  few  hours  by  tlie  superintendent  of 
the  district ;  on  the  large  policies  a  report  is 
sent  immediately  to  the  home  office  and 
settlemetit  authorized  by  telegraph.  And 
on  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  claims  more 
money  is  paVl  than  the  policy  calls  for. 
I-'rou)  the  Inginniug  the  Prudential  lias  fol- 
ii)weil  lines  of  great  lilH?rality,  whether  hi 
ilealing  with  the  family  where  the  policy  it 
kejit  in  the  bureau  drawer,  or  with  the 
estate  of  the  millionaire. 

It  would  I>e  interesting  to  describe  the 
hroad  activities  that  bum  in  the  great  build- 
ings at  Newark,  but  they  would  more  tlian 
reijuire  an  entire  article  themselves.  So 
too,  with  the  equip- 
ment and  furnish- 
ings of  the  build- 
ings which,  in  the 
way  of  cnniplett 
ailjustuient  to  theii 
[Kirticnlar  work. art 
probably  tme<juale(' 
in  the  world.  I'oi 
evam])le,  in  the  ac- 
tuarial de|«nmcnl 
is  a  card  machine 
invented  by  the  ac- 
tuary of  the  com- 
iwnv,  which  can  d. 
all  iiiU  think.  Rut 
many  ..f  thes^ 
things,  in  minia- 
ture, will  Ix-  ,«eeii 
g.>  t.i  the  Worl.r.' 
will  tinti  in  the  I'ru- 
I'alace  of  Rducatioii 
s.  and  also  the 
nsnrance  thai 


bv    the   lhnU^anJs    whn 
l-'arrat.^t.  I...uis.  The\ 
detUial^  eNliil>il  in  the  I'alai 
aline  mi"Iel. if  all  the  l.uildiii 
fullest  ilata  oucerniug  lite 
have  eviT  h.-eu  bn.nght  l.igclher. 

I'.ut  the  last  word  alxnu  the  Prudential  Is 
ii..t  told  at  atiy  F.xi«.-ili,.n.  It  is  found  in 
the  t;.,=;o<'.i>oo  jH'licies  which  form  a  -stu- 
pencidus  cNhihil  mi  iIk-  value  i)f  life  insu- 
rance in  <leveli.i>iug  thrift.  s;ile  investment. 
and  home  protection  iti  a  nation.  (")f  course, 
such  an  cNliihit  emtld  never  have  been  pos- 
sible if  the  Prudeulial  had  not  worked  out 
.•;afe  juilieies  that  would  mwt  the  broaii 
needs  of  the  .American  v^^*^-«- 


ami  developed.  The  Prudential  was 
fuimded.  In  the  most  careful  way  its  idea 
was  tested,  just  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture tests  seeds  at  the  Government's  ex- 
IM-riment  farms.  Here  was  where  prudence 
kept  the  large  vision  in  proper  focus.  Gra<l- 
ually  the  idea  tock  root  and  grew.  Year 
after  year  the  Prudential  added  to  its  num- 
hcr  of  policyholders.  And  all  the  time  the 
company  was  worieing  out  a  more  liberal 
hasis  for  its  democratic  idea.  But  each  time 
a  more  liberal  policy  was  offered,  it  was 
fully  tested.  "Progress  with  strength"  is 
the  way  President  Dry  den  describes  the 
company's  principle  of  growth — the  results, 
clearly,  of  vision  and  prudence.  At  the  end 
of  ten  years  of  this  method  of  growth,  the 
cinnpany  rcacheil  the  point  where,  it  was 
lH.'li(.'Vod,  insurance  could  be  safely  offered 
fc)r  any  amount  with  premiums  ]>ayahle  on 
any  plan,  either  in  weekly  installments  or 
at  longer  periods.  Within  the  five  years 
if<8f)  to  i8»jO  inchisivf,  the  com]>iiny's  assets 
increased  nearly  five-fnld,  fn)ni  $i,040,8r() 
to  $5,084,895.  and  the  amauni  of  insurance 
ill  force  from  $40.j()'"i.445  to  ^iy),tC}i,6^4. 
The  Prudential  had  fnund  itself.  Tin- 
idea  of  demoi-ratic  insurance  had  been  fully 
te.sted  and  adjusted  tii  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions of  the  .■\nK'rii-an  poiple.  Then,  with 
a  lioldncss  which  only  large  vision  coidd 
have  »|uickcned.  the  plan  was  farmed  to 
make  llie  Pruilential's  i<lca  known  in  every 
section  of  the  cinnitry.  Giltrallar  was 
diDsen  as  the  symbol  of  the  company's 
strength,  and  advertising— the  telling  of  the 
Prudential  idea  to  the  i>eople — was  begun. 
At  that  time  insurance  atlvertising  was  a 
sea  as  unknown  as  the  Atlantic  when  Cn- 
lumbus  set  s;iil  finm  I'alos.  i'.nt.  with  a 
map  of  the  United  ,'^tates  for  chart,  and  a 
live  idea  for  comjiass.  the  Prudential  tonk 
]>assage  in  nearly  every  important  magazine 
in  the  country,  and  thus  safely  made  port 
in  millions  of  homes.    As  the  insurance  idea 


was  carried  broadcast  in  this  wide  publicity 
it  was  followed  up  by  the  well-drilled  arm; 
of  Prudential  agents. 

Again  it  was  vision  and  prudence  ani 
again  the  result  was  "Progress  will 
strength."  The  Prudential  grew  into  ; 
place  of  foremost  importance,  known  ii 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  printed  an 
nouncement — always  attractive  and  sugges 
tivc — had  never  gone  ahead  of  men  Ijcarinj 
the  insurance  message  until  sent  by  the  Pru 
dcntial,  and  this  conjunction  marked  tb 
epoch  m  busmess  m  which  advertising  an< 
personal  endeavor  shoidd  be  used  as  com 
piemen tary  forces 


The  Prudential  publicity  is  accompanied 
by  wise  jiromotion  from  a  fiekl  force  of  ovci 
|j,ooo,  some  of  whom  have  lx>en  with  the 
company  for  over  a  quarter  ccnturj',  work- 
ing in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union, 
They  have  the  zeal  of  Crusaders  and  it  if 
kept  at  ardent  pitch  through  an  organiza- 
tiim  that  could  not  fail  to  prothice  a  wonder- 
ful csfril  dc  corps.  Wise  direction  and  con- 
stant encouragement  come  from  the  home 
office,  and  then  the  company's  agents  are 


masses  the  idea  of  life  insurance  protection. 
To  them  is  being  carried  the  gospel  of  self- 
help,  protection  and  a  higher  life." 

And  what  has  been  the  rfesult  of  the 
democratic  American  principle  worked  out 
in  life  insurance?  In  1875  the  first  policy 
was  written  in  the  Prudential.  At  the  end 
of  1903  there  were  5447,307  policies  in 
force  on  the  books  of  the  company,  repre- 
senting nearly  a  billion  dollars.  The  assets 
in  1876  were  $2,232,  while  twenty-seven 
years  later,  in  1903,  they  were  more  than 


30,000  times  greater,  or  $72,712^435.4+.  the 
liabilities  at  the  same  time  being  $62,578,- 
410.81.  This  is  a  record  of  growth  that  is 
without  precedent  in  insurance  and  that  is 
hard  to  match  in  the  whole  range  of  in- 
dustry. The  rise  of  the  Prudential  to  great- 
ness reads  like  a  romance  in  big  figures, 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  record  of  business  ex- 


pansion that  has  been  as  natural  as  the 
growth  of  an  oak.  The  com  crop  of  the 
country  seems  too  big  for  comprehension 
until  one  sees  the  vast  fields  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  then  it  appears  as  simple  as  the 
growth  of  a  single  stalk.  So  with  the  Pru- 
dential. To  say  that,  in  ten  years,  the  com- 
pany's income  grew  from  something  more 
than  $9,000,000  a  year  to  more  than  $39,- 
000,000  last  year  is  amazing  as  a  general 
statement,  but  when  made  in  relation  to  the 
broad  principles  on  which  that  growth  has 
been  based,  it  becomes  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  the  corn  crop.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery about  it ;  but  there  is  in  it,  from  the  day 
when  the  principles  were  planted  in  Newark 
until  these  grbat  harvest  days,  the  genuine 
American  spirit  of  achievement,  strong, 
hopeful  and  expansive. 

Tlie  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  is  a  national  institution.  It  was 
founded  to  provide  insurance  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  broadest  possible  basis, 
consistent  with  strength  and  safety. 

Just  as  Grant  and  Lee  organized  their 
armies,  or  as  Koumpatkin  and  Yamagata 
plan  their  cam]>ai)^is  in  Asia,  so  does  the 
Prudential  work  out  its  national  insurance 
l>roi)aganda.  Tlic  company's  organization 
is  essentially  military.  It  is  a  wonderfni 
combination  of  big  grasp  and  outlook  and 
with  the  most  painstaking  thoroughness  and 
system  in  details.  And,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  every  organization  that  throbs 
throughout  with  intelligent  energy,  there  is 
a  man  at  the  centre  of  it.  This  man  lias  a 
constructive  imagination  lighting  up  a  New 
England  brain.  To  business  prudence  there 
is  added  tlie  large  vision  which  sweeps  the 
horizon  for  opportunity.  Naturally,  to  such 
a  vision  the  application  of  the  democratic 
idea  to  insurance  was  an  opportunity  of  the 
first  magnitude.    When  seen,  it  was  grasped 
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AMERICAN  PILLAR  OF  HERCULES 

By  HERBERT  S.  HOUSTON 

PHOTOGRAPHICALLY   ILLUSTRATED  BY  ARTHUR  HETITT 


Ili:X  llu-  r.Tcvk  wlidlars  carried 

to  rest  iflfi— of  the  abotimling  power  of  an 

w 

ilii'  iK'w  li'jiniin.ij  iiUii  Italy,  :iii<l 

idea  with  life  in  it. 

T  ▼ 

Mil   In  llu-    I'illars  ..f   Il.-rniii-s. 
llu-    iiii.l.ll.-    ii^'i-s    lijL-l    to    ^:iv^■ 
way  lo  l!ij;lit.     I"iir  iilcas  with 

'lY-ti  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 

i^ 

— a  |K'rii>il   so  recent  that  its  history   has 

scaR-ely  been  written — the  Pnnlential   was 

lilVin  lli,-i 

liavi-  s]>mi<l  li,i,'lil  fn.in  tin-  sloiu- 

estahlishetl  in  Newark.    As  if  fore-knowing 

.is;.'  ,M-,\  1 

,,w.  in  .-v.-n  <-.-tiliLry  wlu-ic  tlu-y 

the  great  rix'k  lo  which  it  would  prow,  it 

!i:iv  Ih.-ii 

wisely  l.roiiylil.     Tlu-  spiva.l  ..f 

iH-gaii  its  foundatioti  in  a  lasenicnt  office. 

lliriti  ^in.l 

savitij,^  ill  Ain.nVa  i<i  c,.mu-rti,.ii 

It  was  like  the  beginning  of  the  New  "^'orfc 

Mill,    iMMir 

mc-  is  a  strikiiij;  iltnstratinn  in 

Herald  hy   Hennelt,  the  elder,  in  a  hasc- 

|..inl.     A 

itiK-  i.vi-r  :i  i|iiarliT  ..f  a  ci-iitiiry 

nient  on  Ann  Street.     Dnt  it  would  be  an 

;i5;.,  a   y..i 

II!,-   X'-«-    I'n.datiik-r   inln..hic^-.l 

idle  piny  with  words  to  make  a  basement 

{r..ni  ^■.u^^\ 

in.l  tli<-  iil.-a  nf  lirV  iiisirram-i-  fnr 

office  the  real  fonndation  of  the  Pruiiciitial. 

111.-  iii;i>,.v> 

of  iIk-  [n-n[)ti-.     I"nr  a  mniiln'r  nf 

Il  was  something  mncli  deq>cr  down  than 

>i*ai-s  Hull 

iilca  liarl  iH-.-n  yn.Min;,-  in  Ctval 

lliat— nothing  else  than  the  lx'd-n>ck  Amer- 

Ill-Main an 

it  ha-l  ^aincl  a  l.ma.l  f..,.lI,<,M 

ican  [)riiKiple  of  democracy.    The  Pruden- 

it was  lrans]>laiili-<l  in  tlirs  ccnm- 

tial  ai)]>lied  the  democratic  principle  to  life 

lr>.     Anil 

vlu-nl.nni.i^Iil  Iutc  it  was  so  fully 

insurance.     .\s   Senator  Drvden,   of    Xew 

;aliii-U-<l  ti 

Anii-rii-rnn-nn.lilionsl.y  llu-  I'ni- 

Jersey,  the   founder  of  the  company,   lias 

'li-nlial  Ilia 

il  i^-nw  fnnii  llu'  lu'iiiiinini,'.  liki- 

said,  "f-ife  insurance  is  of  the  most  value 

a    iialivc. 

That    m-..nl    ,.f    -r,,«lli    is    an 

when  most  widely  di.stributcd.     The   Pni- 

ania^in;,'  s 

iry  ()f  hniLiaii  adiirvi-iiK-nt,  hut 

dential  and  the  companies  like  it  arc  ciilti- 

is    llu-   n 

I  stnry — always  al)siirhinf;ly  in- 

\'i'.ting   broadly    and    soundly    among    the 

WalterBaKer&Gois 

Breakfast 


(ocoa. 


THB  FINEST  IN 
THE  WOULD. 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup 

A  t     HlaHECT   AWARDS    IN 
1 1    EUROPB  AND  AMERICA 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.'"- 

btauiibcd  iTM.      Dorchester,  Mass. 


Skii\  Diseaises 

ill  you  suffer  from  Ecxemat  i 
Salt  Rheum,  RlnKwortn,  Itcb,  i 
Acne,  or  other  skin  troubles,       i 

Hydrozone 

^  will  cure  you. 

Ab  these  diseases  are  caused  y>j  paTM> 
sites,  killiiij^  llicm  wilhoul  causing  injuTy 
to  the  bealthy  tissue  cures  the  trouble. 

It  has  cured  tnaiiy  cases  pronouuced 
incurable  and  U  absolutely  sate. 

Hylrotone   is  a   scientific   Germicide. 
Oseii  and  endorsed  by  leading  pliysiei 
II  ts  absolutely  harmless,  yet  a  toust  [ 
erful  be;iling  agent. 

Trial  bottle  at  your  druggUt  or 
mall  on  receipt  of  25  cents.    None  ] 
my  sieiiatute  un  label. 


PROVIDENT 

LIFE    AND    TRUST    COMPANY 
or    PHILADELPHIA 


Inaur&nce  In  Force  $15 9.5,.^ 0.000. 
Aaaela     .     .     .    over  51.150.000. 

Surplua 6.650,000. 


THE  true  obleclive  In  the  nian- 
agement  of  a  Life  Insurance 
Con\pany  Is  two-fold:  Firal, 
to  n\e>intBli\  perfect  securllyi  and 
second,  while  reapectlne  the  rights 
of  every  policy  holder,  to  reduce 
the  coat  of  Inaur&nce.  Judged  by 
Ihia  alei.nde.rd.  the  PROVIDENT 
cl&.ima  to  be  unexcelled- 


If  You  Are  Prudent 

Why  not  be  luanred,  aad  aaTe 
moncj  at  the  aame  time?  Our 
new  policy  on  the  endowmeot  plan 
is  the  beat  iaaurance  contract  la- 
■ned,  and  ia  meeting  with  great 
favor.  Our  booklet,  "  How  and 
Why,"  aent  free  on  reqncat,  yon 
will  find  interesting  and  perhaps 


PeDQMQtQalLifelQSQraDceCo. 

gji-5  CHESTNUT  ST., 

PHILADBU^IA,  PA. 
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'Ghe  CKaracter  of  Queen  Victoria 


RipHnUd  from  the  Quarterly  Review 


Pp.  78  with  Photograph.     Cloth 


THIS  valuable  study  of  Queen  Victoria  attributed  to  Edmund 
Gosse,  but  published  anonymously,  is  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate sketches  of  the  great  Queen  that  has  appeared  in  print. 
It  contains  details  of  her  life  not  before  printed  and  is  a  most 
careful  and  scholarly  estimate  of  her  character,    price  POSTPAID,  SOe* 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.  7  &  9  Wa^rren  sn 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

The  Direct  Rovite  vIql  Washington*  to  the  So\ith» 

So\ithwest»  Texas»  Mexico»  and  CalifornioL. 

Superb  PullmoLn   Sleeping  and   Dining   Car  Service. 


Traversing  the  vast  territory  south  of  Washington  ;  extending  from  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  River,  on  steel-clad  tracks, 
trimmed  with  granite,  it  reaches  every  important  city  South. 

The  scenic  sights  shown  along  the  route  of  the  Southern  Railway  are  noted  for 
splendor  and  magnificence. 

Four  through  trains  daily  from  New  York,  carrying  Pullman  drawing  room  sleep- 
ing cars  and  dining  cars  to  the  principal  cities  South. 

New  York  to  St  Louis  World  Fair  ^ute  T^ia  Washington  and  Louis'bitte. 
New  York  Offices,  271  &  1185  BroadwoLy. 


S.  H.  HARDWICK, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
WASHINaTOH,  D.  0. 


W.  H.TAYLOE, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 


ALEX.  S.  THWEATT, 

Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 
1185  Broadway,  NEW  TOBE. 


A   $1.50   BOOK   FRBB 


■ULL 


YeaLr  Book  of  tho  Art  SocietiM  of  N*w  York,  1S9S»1S99 

THE  only  complete  and  aathenticatcd  book  on  the  Art  Sodetiei  of  Ntw  York, 
handsomely  illaitrated,  cloth.    Only  i«5ue  printed. 

A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  given  FREE  to  aay  library  or  iiiititiitio&  ff«M|<«>f 
as  cemts  for  packing  and  poetage. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLISHING  CO^ 

7  W«^rr«n  Str««t,  N*w  York. 


H 


TKe  iDEHL  opemEUT  for  M  sddidieii  hopie 


A  Pair 

of 

Bay  Trees 


'      1^^     4^7      f^>       ^>       .^J 


Their  beautiful  contour,  stately  grace  and 
evergreen  foliage  lend  elegance  and  cheer  to  the 
premises.  Arranged  along  the  approach  to  the 
residence,  or  appropriately  disposed  upon  the 
piazza,  they  complete  the  refinement  so  eminent- 
ly desirable. 

Reservations   noiv  bein^  made  for  Sprinff  delivery. 
Price  list  on   application. 


W.  Appleton  Feiree,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Address  me  for  anything  in  Trees* 
Shrubs  and  Plants. 
Frequentlj'  I   have  vrhat  others  hav«  vwis^- 


BUILT  FOR  JiMERlCMN  UPADS 

[The  u.  s.  Loi^g  Distance 
ITouring  Carsi^ 


Pre*cmment  for  Speei, 
Heliahility  «&  Ecoaoniy 


Factory,  ISO  "Whiton  .St.,  Jerser  City,  N.  J. 


Built  for  service,  long  rant 
and  bill  climbing,  ainipljr 
operated,  fiee  from  TilHvtion, 
each  part  easily  Teacbed,H 
Intricate  macliiDer;  to  get  oot 
of  order     • 


N.  Y.  Lon^  Distance  AutomobUe  Company 

ilO-114    vr«st    41st    Street,    NEW    YORK 


//' 


Architectural  Record  /nadazine 

14  VESEY  STREET,  NEW.  YORK 


The  publisliing  depart 


ent  of  the  Architectural  Record  announces  the 

.1  works  : 


Stately  Homes  in  America 

Bt  harry  W.  DESMOND  ud  HBRBBRT  D.  CR<H.Y 

Size  S^  X  lo^   inches.     531  pp.,  gilt  top,  cloth  binding,  fully  illustrated. 
Price,  $7.50. 

Thi5  work  illu-tcaies  the  dcvclnprnent  of  fine  residences  built  in  thii  coantry  from  the  Colonial 
period  tu  date.  Many  fine  h  imci  ar«  picluret]  fi>r  the  Krst  time — tfie  great  Vanderbitt  mansioDS  aod 
others  of  tli:il  cl.i^s.  Tlie  Ie<Li  i'<  a  serious  sttempt  1o  eicpUin  SotHal  and  econiMnic  conditiooa  and  the 
arcliitectural  dcv«lc)pmcpits  *liii:h  have  ptiHluced  iJiese  sumpluou*  building*. 


Principles  of  City  Land  VaLl\ies 

Xy  RlCHAKl)   M.    HURD,    Pnsidcntaf  ibe  l^wycit' MoncifE  Idiutsbcc  Gaol  New  VockCiir 

Size  6  X  t)li  inclies.    iix>  pp..  bound  in  doth,  (ully  illustrated.     Price,  ti.jo.     Postage,  is  centi 

This  is  the  first  hook  written  on  this  most  important  subject.  Ai  the  title  indicates,  it  deal*  with 
the  fundamental  intlueiiccs  which  determine  urban  values.  The  position  which  the  author  occtqtiei 
hai  given  him  unusual  facilitiei  for  collecting  and  classifying  the  necessary  data. 


